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Although  the  reports  on  the  northern  routes,  as  previously  stated, 
are  more  exhaustive  than  those  of  other  routes  and  fill  a  larger  space 
in  the  printed  volumes,  many  detailed  reports  are  given  on  each  of 
the  other  surveys.  The  most  important  reports  with  their  pagina- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Report  of  Lieutenant  £.  G.  Beckwith  upon  the  route  near  the 
S8th  and  39th  parallels,  explored  in  IS5S  by  Captain  J.  W.  Gunni- 
son, who  with  other  members  of  the  party  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Utah.  The  report  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  explorations  with 
a  minute  and  general  description  of  the  topographical  features  of 
the  region  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  to  Sevier  Lake  in  I 

the  Great  Basin,  of  the  flora,  fauna  and  Indians.     The  report  which 
includes   tables  of  distances,  altitudes   and  barometric  observations,  | 

is  followed  by  official  letters  of  Captain  Gunnison  and  explanations  i 

of  the  maps  by  Lieutenant  Beckwith,  Vol.  II,  chapters  I-X,  pp.  1-88. 

A  report  of  a  survey  of  the  route  near  the  41st  parallel  by 
Lieutenant  Beckwith,  1854,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  its  resources  and  its  practicability  for  a  railroad,  pp.  9-66,  I 

of  a  new  pagination. 

Reports  and  letters  on  the  geology  of  the  explorations  of  IB5S 
and  1854,including  a  letter  on  infusorial  fossils  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Bailey, 
a  report  on  the  botany  of  the  routes  surveyed  by  Captain  Gunnison 
and  Lieutenant  Beckwith,  pp.  120-192.  I 

Report  of  the  survey  near  the  32d  parallel  from  the  Red  Pine  j 

to  the  Rio  Grande  by  Brevet  Captain  John  Pope,  corps  of  engineers,  • 

1854,  beginning  a  new  pagination,  pp.  1-156.    This  survey  was  made  . 

for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  military  features  of  the  route  and  | 

made  manifest  the  necessity  of  providing  more  ample  means  of  ac-  i 

commodation  and  protection  to  the  immense  rush  of  immigration  to  I 

the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  botanical  report  is  found  on  pages  157-178; 
the  geographical  report  in  a  new  pagination,  pp.  7-50. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  John  G.  Parke  on  the  explorations  of  the  I 

route  near  the  S2d  parallel,  pp.  3-26.  . 

Extract  from  the  report  of  a  military  reconnaissance  made  in  i 

1846  and  1847  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Emory  describing  the  | 

route  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  ' 

pp.  1-20,  separate  pagination.  ! 

Report  of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple  with  explanatory  notes  . 

and  reports  by  Captain  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Vol.  Ill,  Parts  I-VI,  giving  ; 

the  itinerary  of  the  survey,  a  description  of  the  topographical  fea-  • 

tures  of  the  country  and  an  account  of  the  numbers,  modes  of  sub-  I 

sistence,  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians.     Part  IV  con-  | 
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24  Ro9e  M.  Boening 

mission.  The  intake  was  to  be  at  the  north  side  of  the  Naches  River 
three  miles  below  the  intake  of  the  Selah  Valley  Canal;  it  was  to 
cross  the  Naches  by  means  of  an  immense  inverted  syphon,  circle 
Moxee  Valley,  pass  through  the  ridge  east  of  Union  Gap  by  a  tunnel 
6,100  feet  long,  continue  down  the  Yakima  Valley  to  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  and  pass  around  it  to  the  lands  overlooking  the  Columbia. 
It  was  to  be  140  miles  long  and  to  carry  at  its  head  2,000  second-feet 
water.     Bumping  Lake  was  to  be  used  as  a  storage  reservoir. 

The  Prosser  Fall  Irrigation  Company  spent  much  money  in  a 
project  to  irrigate  the  high  lands  south  of  the  Columbia,  by  raising  it 
100  feet.  The  water  supplied  would  have  irrigated  4,000  acres,  but 
they  could  not  stem  the  financial  depression,  and  in  1899  the  com- 
pany went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

In  1892,  the  Cowiche  and  Wide  Hollow  Irrigation  District  held 
an  election  at  which  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  fifteen  the 
proposition  to  bond  the  district  for  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  an  irrigation  canal.  The  plan  was  to  take  water  out 
of  the  Tieton  River  by  a  canal  ten  and  one-half  miles  long  and  to 
distribute  the  same  by  three  laterals,  one  to  cover  the  Cowiche  and 
Naches  ridge,  one  the  valley  and  a  third  the  foothills.  It  was  to 
cover  46,000  acres. 

Nor  were  the  activities  limited  to  the  Yakima-Benton  country. 
The  Kittitas  Valley  Irrigation  Company  surveyed  a  canal.  The  intake 
was  at  Easton  from  the  Yakima  River  and  portions  were  constructed 
previous  to  1901.  The  Bull  Ditch  belongs  to  this  portion  of  the 
late  '80s.  It  takes  its  water  from  the  Yakima,  is  seven  miles  long 
and  serves  1,500  acres. 

The  Hawley  Ditch,  according  to  Professor  Lyman  (private 
letter),  was  the  first  in  Walla  Walla  County,  having  been  built  in  1891 
or  1892.  We  now  have  the  West  Side  Ditch  and  the  East  Side  Ditch 
with  their  sources  in  the  Touchet  River  and  combined  length  of  about 
nine  miles.     These  Hawley  ditches  serve  1,000  acres. 

According  to  the  AnnudL  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1896,  Kittitas  County  is  estimated  as  having  about  80,000 
acres  under  ditches  and  100,000  more  irrigable. 

The  Wenatchee  country  has  developed  little,  for  there,  like  the 
Okanogan  country,  cattle  raising  was  carried  on,  since  the  means  of 
transportation  were  still  lacking.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  are  first- 
class  irrigable  lands,  of  which  not  more  than  one-tenth  were  under 
irrigation  in  1896.  In  1891  Arthur  Gunn,  financially  assisted  by 
J.  J.  Hill,  constructed  the  Gunn  Ditch.     The  water  was  taken  from 
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'« .'.Aecure  any  action  looking  to  the  survey  or  the  opening  of  any  particular  ^ 

route^  but  it  was  feasible  to  throw  together  all  the  suggested  routes  and  i 

obtain  an  appropriation  of  money  to  survey  them  all.  This  was  done 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  surveys  in  a  section  of  the  Regular  I 

Army  Appropriation  Bill  approved  March  1^  1853.     The  Secretary  < 

of  War  was  authorized  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  I 

United  States  to  employ  such  portion  of  the  corps  of  topographical  '. 

engineers  and  such  other  persons  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  make  \ 

surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War^  Davis^  had  full  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
peditions and  the  selection  of  the  routes.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1859^  he  put  five  separate  expeditions  in  the  field  to  explore  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  proposed  routes^  the  first  near  the  S2d  parallel, 
the  second  near  the  S5th  parallel,  the  third  near  the  S8th  and  39th 
parallels,  the  fourth  near  the  41st  and  42nd  parallels  and  the  fifth  near 
the  47th  and  49th  parallels. 

Of  the  five  explorations  that  of  the  northern  route  is  of  most 
vital  interest  to  students  of  Northwest  history.  The  survey  for  this 
continental  line  was  the  one  lying  near  the  47th  and  49th  paralleb 
and  was  in  charge  of  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  an  experienced  engineer  and 
army  officer  who  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  story  of  his 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  organization  of  the  expedition  is  best 
told  by  his  scm  and  biographer.  Hazard  Stevens.  "Early  in  the  year 
of  1853,  Major  Stevens,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  held  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  applied  for  the  governorship  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  to  which  was  attached  ex-officio,  the  superintendency  | 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  also  for  the  charge  of  the  exploration  of  the  | 
Northern  route.  He  set  forth  his  views  in  such  a  convincing  man-  I 
ner  that  within  four  days  his  proposal  to  lead  the  expedition  and  all  his  \ 

suggestions  were  adopted With  characteristic  energy  Stevens  * 

organized,  outfitted  and  started  in  the  field  an  expedition  for  the  sur-  | 

vey  of  two  thousand  miles  of  wilderness,  accomplishing  the  momentous  I 

task  within  two  months.     In  obtaining  assistants  a  delicate  question  ] 

arose  as  to  the  placing  of  army  officers  under  the  command  of  a  civilian,  | 

a  thing  almost  without  precedent  in  military  usage.    However,  Stevens  ' 

found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  voluntary  service  of  as  many  able 

officers  as  he  needed.     There  is  probably  no  similar  instance  in  our 

history  where  twelve  army  officers  came  under  the  command  of  a  civil-  j 

ian."     Among  those  assigned  to  the  survey  were  Captain  George  B. 

McClellan,  Lieutenants  C.  Grover,  J.  Mullan,  A.  J.  Donelson  and  R. 

S.  Sazton,  army  officers;  A.  W.  Tinkham  and  Fred  W.  Lander,  civil 
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der  irrigation  in  1902^  but  nearly  four-fifths  of  this  acreage  and  one- 
half  of  the  irrigated  farms  are  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

The  year  1900  dawned  rosy  and  red  for  it  ushered  in  the  period 
of  colossal  enterprises^  and  the  Federal  Government  came  on  the 
scene  as  a  doer  of  things^  and  not  as  an  onlooker.  The  change  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
which  will  be  discussed  later^  or  to  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Carey 
Act^  or  to  the  new  spirit  which  believed  that  government  is  beneficial 
and  should  be  active  along  industrial  lines.  The  surveys  made  by 
the  Geological  Department  as  a  result  of  an  act  passed  March  20, 
1888,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  make  examinations  of  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of  irrigation, 
as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  storages  for  the  storage  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes,  with  the  practicability  of  constructing  reser- 
voirs, under  I.  C.  Russell  in  1892,  who  examined  Central  and  Southern 
Washington  with  special  regard  to  its  water  resources,  and  under 
George  Otis  Smith  in  1901,  who  made  a  detailed  study  and  discussed 
a  number  of  available  sites  for  storage  reservoirs,  did  much  towards 
getting  this  state  before  the  country. 

To  President  Roosevelt  may  be  given  the  title  of  "Father  of  Na- 
tional Reclamation."  He  urged  it  upon  all  occasions  and  that  part 
of  his  Message  of  December  3,  1901,  relating  to  the  subject  has  be- 
come "a  classic  upon  the  subject."  His  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
definite  step  taken  by  one  in  authority.  This  led,  June  17,  1902,  to 
the  passing  of  the  famous  National  Reclamation  Act.  This  provided 
that  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  including  the 
fees  and  commissions  in  excess  of  allowances  to  registers  and  receiv- 
ers, and  excepting  the  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  set  aside  by  law  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  set 
aside  as  a  fund  known  as  the  "reclamation  fund,"  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  and  survey,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  work,  for  the  storage,  diversion  and  development  of  waters 
for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  examinations,  then  withdrew  from  entry  all  lands 
required  for  constructing  the  irrigation  works.  When  it  is  deter- 
mined that  any  irrigation  project  is  practicable,  he  may  cause  to  be 
let  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  same,  payment  shall  come 
from  the  reclamation  fund  and  the  limit  of  area  per  entry  shall  be 
determined  according  to  the  amount  required  to  support  a  family; 
also  of  the  charges  which  shall  be  made  per  acre  upon  the  said  en- 
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Volume  I.  Part  I^  pp.  1-72^  contain  the  instructions  of  Stevens  to  . 
the  members  of  the  expedition  as  to  their  organization^  equipment  ' 
and  duties^  each  officer^  artist  and  scientific  man  being  instructed  to  i 
keep  a  daily  journal  which  was  to  be  turned  over  as  a  part  of  its  ! 
archives;  official  correspondence  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  I 
of  the  expedition;  and  short  reports  from  members  of  the  survey  con-  ^ 
ceming  certain  phases  of  their  work.  In  Part  11^  Chapter  I^  pp.  7S-  \ 
75  is  to  be  found  the  instructions,  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard 
to  the  purpose  and  conduct  of  the  survey.  Chapter  11^  pp.  76-159^ 
embodies  the  preliminary  report  of  Gov.  Stevens  showing  the  progress  I 
of  the  exploration  and  the  facts  established  in  reference  to  the  prac-  ' 
ticability  of  the  northern  route  for  a  railroad.  So  clearly  and  graph-  I 
ically  was  his  account  written  that  the  report  served  afterward  as  I 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  project  rested  | 
when  the  actual  building  began.  He  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  descrip-  | 
tion  of  the  country  surveyed^  showing  its  superiority  in  soil  and  ' 
climate^  abundance  of  fuel  and  building  material,  absence  of  snows,  i 
easy  grades  and  low  elevations.  His  remarkable  grasp  of  engineer- 
ing problems  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  correctness  with  which  he  I 
estimated  the  cost  of  railroads  and  by  the  absolute  accuracy  with  « 
which  he  estimated  the  work  to  be  done  on  gradients  and  tunnels  and  I 
in  excavations.  Attentive  consideration  was  given  to  wagon  roads,  I 
navigability  of  rivers,  adaptation  to  settlement,  Indian  tribes,  and 
military  posts  that  ought  to  be  established.  Stevens  speaks  en- 
thusiastically of  the  unequalled  and  unparalleled  good  health  of  the 
parties  operating  over  an  extent  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  as  being 
quite  remarkable.  His  clear  comprehension  of  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  the  Puget  Sound  country  are  set  forth  in  chapter  X,  pp. 
119-116  and  show  the  wonderful  insight  of  the  projector  of  a  great 
enterprise.  His  views  are  concisely  given  in  his  own  words:  "Puget 
Sound  has  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  shore  line,  many  capacious  har-  I 
bors  and  roadsteads,  accessible,  commodious  and  entirely  landlocked.  . 
It  is  particularly  adapted  to  steam  navigation.  Steilacoom,  Seattle,  | 
and  Bellingham  Bay  are  good  termini  for  the  railroad;  Seattle  com-  i 

bines  the  greatest  number  of  advantages The  question  of  high-  I 

est  importance  in  connection  with  the  proposed  railroad  is  the  effect  I 
which  it  will  have  in  securing  for  this  country  the  control  of  the 

Asiatic  trade.     Nature  has  clearly  indicated  the  northern  pathway  I 

for  the  commerce  from  the  future  mart  of  Asiatic  trade  to  this  coun-  ^ 

try  and  Europe.     The  road  communicates  on  a  direct  line  with  the  ) 

northern  lake  trade.     It  intersects  the  Mississippi  River,  thus  com-  I 
municating  with  the  Southern  States;  it  is  on  the  line  of  the  great 
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wheat  producing  region  of  America  and  on  a  direct  line  of  shortest 
distance  between  centers  of  European  and  Asiatic  population.  A 
portion  of  European  trade  and  nearly  all  travel  to  Asia  must  take 
a  course  across  the  continent  and  on  the  northern  road^  as  the  short- 
est route." 

Following  the  report  of  Stevens  are  a  number  of  papers  written 
by  the  several  officers  and  scientific  men  accompanying  him.  The 
most  important  of  these  with  their  paginations  is  as  follows: 

A  1.  Report  of  the  topography  of  the  route  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Columbia^  by  Mr.  John  Lambert^  topographer  of  ex- 
ploration^ Washington^  D.  C.^  June  1^  1854. 

A  2.  Medical  reports  by  Dr.  George  Suckley  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cooper,  pp.  177-180. 

B  4.  Railroad  practicability  of  the  Cascades  and  of  the  line  of 
the  Snoqualmie  Pass  by  Captain  G.  B.  McClellan,  pp.  180-189.  This 
report  made  in  1854  after  a  winter's  exploration,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cascade  range  and  estimates  of  the  depth  of  the  snows 
which  were  later  proved  incorrect.  McClellan  practically  failed  in  his 
work  on  this  part  of  the  survey,  depending  too  much  on  the  accounts 
of  Indians  instead  of  actual  investigation.  In  reference  to  the  choice 
of  a  terminus  on  Puget  Sound  he  says,  "Seattle  as  a  proper  terminus 
for  the  road  is  far  superior  to  other  harbors  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Sound,  is  nearest  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  secure  from  heavy  seas, 
has  excellent  holding  ground  of  blue  clay  and  a  depth  of  thirty 
fathoms  of  water,  the  deep  water  coming  close  to  the  shore  so  that 
only  short  wharves  are  necessitated;  the  banks  are  suitable  for  a 
town." 

B  5.  Railroad  practicability  of  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tinkham,  pp.  184-186.  This  fearless  engineer  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  pass,  reaching  Seattle  in  ten  days  after  McClellan's 
failure.  This  incident  was  the  cause  of  bitter  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  and  was  brought  out  later  during  the  Civil  War. 

B  6.  Report  on  the  practicability  of  the  Columbia  River  pass 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Lander,  pp.  186-187. 

C  7.  General  report  of  Captain  G.  B.  McClellan  in  command 
of  the  western  division,  pp.  188-202. 

C  8.  Topographical  report  of  Lieut.  J.  K.  Duncan  of  the  west- 
em  division,  pp.  203-219. 

C  9.  Natural  history  report  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  naturalist 
of  the  western  division,  pp.  219-221. 

D  11.    Report  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Lander,  assistant  engineer,  of  the 
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crossings  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  length  of  the  bridges  required^ 
pp.  224-225. 

£  14.  Report  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Donelson^  corps  of  engineers, 
of  his  survey  of  the  Missouri  to  Ft.  Union  and  of  his  reconnaissance  of 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft.  Union^  pp.  281-247. 

E  15.    Survey  of  the  upper  Missouri  by  Lieutenant  C.  Grover,  I 

pp.  247-249. 

£  16.  Report  of  Lieutenant  Saxton  of  his  trip  in  a  keel-boat 
from  Fort  Benton  to  Ft.  Leavenworth  and  of  the  navigability  of  the  i 

Missouri  River  by  steamer^  pp.  249-250.  ' 

F  17.    Report  of  the  route  of  Lieutenant  R.  Saxton  from  the  | 

Columbia  Valley  to  Ft.  Owen  and  thence  to  Ft.  Benton,  pp.  251-269.  . 

He  speaks  of  the  region  as  being  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  | 

resources,  abounding  in  timber  and  all  other  materials  necessary  for  I 

the  construction  of  a  railroad.  I 

F  18.    Report  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Donelson  as  to  railroad  prac-  I 

ticability  from  Fort  Benton  across  the  plain  of  the  Columbia  to 
Wallah  Wallah,  pp.  269-278. 

H  27-84.    Itineraries  of  the  routes,  pp.  852-889. 

J  89.  Report  of  Mr.  George  Gibbs  to  Captain  G.  B.  McClellan 
on  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  pp.  402-484. 

He  remarks  upon  the  great  difference  in  the  geographic  features 
of  eastern  and  western  Washington  Territory  and  states  that  the  I 

"inhabitants  differ  not  less  than  the  geographic  features.  He  names 
the  tribes  of  each  section,  giving  the  modes  of  life,  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  each.  From  the  Yakimas  he  learned  the  legends  om- 
nected  with  Mount  St.  Helens  and  Mount  Adams.  A  visit  to  the 
Clallam  tribe  revealed  the  influence  of  the  whites  in  giving  names 
to  the  families  of  distinction. 

"The  head  chief  of  the  Clallams  was  Lachka-nam,  or  Lord  Nel- 
son, but  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  S'Haiak,  King  George.  Most  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  tribe  have  received  names  either  from  the  £ng^ 
lish  or  'the  Bostons;'  and  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  royal  family 
presents  as  miscellaneous  an  assemblage  of  characters  as  a  masked 
ball  in  carnival.     Thus,  two  of  King  George's  brothers  are  the  Duke  I 

of  York  and  General  Gaines.  His  cousin  is  Tom  Benton;  and  his 
sons  by  Queen  Victoria  are  General  Jackson  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  queen  is  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sister  to  Gen- 
erals Scott  and  Taylor;  as  also  to  Mary  £lla  Coffin,  the  wife  of  John 
C.  Calhoun.  The  Duke  of  York's  wife  is  Jenny  Lind;  a  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  John  Adams;  and  Calhoun's  s<m8  are  James 
K.  Polk,  General  Lane  and  Patrick  Henry.     King  George's  sister  is 
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THE  YAKIICA  HERALD.  Celebration  of  the  Opening  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Canal.     March  26,  1892. 

BROWN,  JUDGE  WUXJAM  C.  Personal  Letters  on  the  Okanogan 
Country. 

CHASE,  MARVIN.  State  Hydraulic  Ensrineer.  Information  on  Recent 
Enterprises. 

ORITESCH,  ANTON.  Information  on  Douglas  County.  Waterville, 
Washington. 

LTMIAN,  W.  D.  Information  on  Irrigation  in  Walla  Walla  County. 
Whitman  College. 

McBBIDE,  WILSON,  County  Ensrineer.  Information  on  Irrigation  in 
Columbia  County  . 

ROSB    M.    BOBNINO. 
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perience  has  fully  confirmed  the  report  which  minimizes  the  much- 
feared  obstacles  to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  through  the  mountains. 
Stevens  decided  to  hasten  to  Washington  to  prevent  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  exploration.  The  confidence  of  the  legislature  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  is  shown  in  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  that 
'no  disadvantage  would  result  to  the  Territory  should  the  governor 
visit  Washington^  if^  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  Northern  I 

Pacific  Railroad  survey  could  thereby  be  promoted.'  ....  On  June 
30^  1 854^  he  submitted  his  report  to  the  department^  the  first  report  of 
all  the  routes,  although  it  covered  the  greatest  field,  and  was  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.    Secretary  Davis,  recognizing  I 

that   in   his   measures    for   prosecuting  the   survey   General   Stevens  I 

was  actuated  solely  by  zeal  for  the  public  service,  submitted  an  esti- 
mate to  cover  the  deficiency,  which  was  duly  appropriated  by  Con-  I 
gress.  Secretary  Davis  was  astonished  and  deeply  disappointed  at  ■ 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  accounts  | 
bearing  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Northwest  were  over-  | 
drawn.  In  his  report  to  Congress  transmitting  the  surveys  of  the 
several  routes,  he  took  great  pains  to  belittle  the  results  of  Governor 
Stevens'  labors  and  disparage  the  Northern  route.  An  extreme 
Southerner,  'he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  Southern  route,  and  hoped 
to  secure  its  adoption  as  the  national  route,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
his  own  section.  He  put  a  stop  to  further  work  on  the  Northern 
route,  prevented  any  more  appropriations  for  it,  and  kept  up  his 
fight  against  it.  Nevertheless,  Stevens  continued  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration, survey  and  observation  despite  privation  of  funds.  His 
office  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  taking  him 
into  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory  ,enabled  him  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  increase  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
country." 

The  final  report  of  Stevens  was  submitted  to  the  newly  appointed  | 

Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  in  February,  1859.     This  report, 

published  by  order  of  Congress  in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  as  Parts  J 

I  and  II,  Vol.  XII.,  contains  over  eig^t  hundred  pages,  with  tables  . 

of  meteorological  and  barometric  observations,  plates,  lithographs  and  ' 

woodcuts.     Part  I  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  general  report  follow-  ] 

ing  the  preliminary  report  of  1854'  as  given  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  78-154. 
He  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  work  among  the  Indians 
in  1855  and  states  that  he  occupied  his  entire  time  in  negotiating 
treaties,  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  tribes  to  give  them  absolute  f 

and  entire  confidence  in  the  government.  The  treaty  operations  tak- 
ing him  through  Washington  Territory  to  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
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souri  enabled  him  to  thoroughly  examine  the  mountain  portion  of 
the  railroad  route. 

Part  ly  chapters  I-X,  are  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  1853  and  give 
every  species  of  information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  railroad 
practicability — the  passes  of  the  several  mountain  ranges,  the  geog^ 
raphy  and  meteorology  of  the  whole  intermediate  region  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  Pacific,  the  character  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers 
as  avenues  of  trade  and  transportation,  the  snows,  and  rains  of  the 
route,  and  especially  of  the  mountain  passes. 

Chapters  XI  and  XII,  pp.  196-225,  contains  the  narrative  of 
1855,  and  give  the  itinerary  of  the  expedition  from  Walla  Walla  to 
Fort  Benton  and  return  to  Olympia. 

In  chapters  XIII  and  XIV  Stevens  gives  a  geographical  memoir. 
The  following  are  a  number  of  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this 
part  of  the  report — ^that  the  line  of  the  47th  parallel  is  central  to 
the  vast  region  of  the  temperate  zone,  extending  from  the  water  line 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean;  that  north 
of  this  is  an  area  which,  in  similar  latitudes  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  is  habitable,  productive  and  at  the  moment  increasing  in 
population;  the  region  is  intersected  by  the  only  streams  flowing 
either  side  of  the  watershed  of  the  continent  of  which  any  consid- 
erable use  could  be  made  for  purposes  of  navigation. 

Chapter  XV,  pp.  261-306,  includes  a  valuable  report  on  the 
hydrography  of  the  coast  and  the  navigable  rivers  of  Washington 
Territory  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl.  The  second  part  of  the  report  gives  a 
most  instructive  account  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  geographical 
names  within  the  Territory. 

Chapters  XVI,  XVIII,  pp.  307-358,  cover  reports  on  the  me- 
teorology of  the  route  with  tables  of  mean  tempratures,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Puget  Sound ;  reports  on  the  peculiar 
features  for  which  provision  must  be  made,  tunnels,  facilities  in 
fuel,  etc 

Accompanying  the  reports  of  Part  I  are  seventy  fine  lithographs 
of  scenes  along  the  route  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Coast,  two  maps,  and 
one  sheet  of  general  profiles. 

Parts  II  and  III  of  Volume  XII  form  a  separate  volume  and 
include  the  soological  and  botanical  reports,  the  authors  and  pagina- 
tions of  which  are  given  as  follows: 

Report  No.  1  on  botany  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  pp.  13-39. 

Catalogue  of  plants  collected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  com- 
piled by  Asa  Gray,  pp.  40-49. 
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Report  No.  S,  pp.  55-71,  is  of  special  interest  to  Northwest 
students,  since  it  deals  with  the  botany  of  Washington  Territory  and 
gives  a  catalogue  of  plants  collected  therein.  Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of 
the  remarkable  variety  of  botanical  and  soological  regions,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  more  or  less  peculiar  forms  of  life.  He  describes  the 
great  forests  of  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  trees.,  the  plains  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  salt  and  fresh  water  regions.  A  botanical  index 
is  found  on  pages  73-76.  \ 

Part  III  of  Vol.  XII,  embodies  the  information  collected  by 
the  expedition  in  the  department  of  natural  history  and  includes  Re- 
ports Nos.  1-7,  on  Insects,  Manmials,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Mol- 
lusca  and  Crustacea.  Accompanying  the  reports  are  many  beautiful 
engravings  made  by  competent  artists  within  the  Smitsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

The  first  volume  designated  as  Part  I  was  entirely  the  work  of 
Stevens,  with  the  exception  of  the  meteorological  tables  and  the  paper 
on  the  hyrography  of  Washington  Territory.  Governor  Stevens  ex- 
pected to  devote  a  year  to  the  praparation  of  the  final  report  but  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  Indian  Wars  and  his  duties  as  congres- 
sional delegate  from  Washington  Territory.  His  biographer.  Hazard 
Stevens,  relates  how  the  governor  overcame  the  difficulties,  complet- 
ing the  report  in  a  few  months,  a  task  which  only  a  man  of  his  re- 
markable mental  powers  could  have  accomplished.  "He  dictated  the 
whole  report.  Every  morning  an  expert  stenographer  came  at  six; 
and  the  governor,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  dining  room,  dictated 
to  him  for  one  or  two  hours  before  breakfast.  The  reporter  then 
took  his  notes,  wrote  them  out,  and  had  the  manuscript  ready  for 
the  governor's  revision  at  the  next  sitting."  The  report  so  clearly 
and  graphically  written  was  a  convincing  answer  to  the  criticisms 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  Stevens  appealed  to  Davis  for  aid  "on  the  ground 
that  the  valuable  data  in  his  final  report  ought  to  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country."  Davis  was  magnanimous  enough  to  grant 
his  request.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  country  along  the 
northern  route  has  borne  out  the  views  recorded  by  Stevens  in  his 
reports.  Furthermore,  his  work  was  so  thorough  that  there  was  little 
necessity  for  preliminary  surveys  when,  ten  years  later,  the  project 
of  a  railroad  assumed  definite  form. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  in  Vols.  I  and  XII,  the  students  will 
find  further  material  on  the  Northwest  in  Vols.  II,  III,  VI  and 
VIII-XI.  A  brief  outline  regarding  the  nature  of  the  reports  with 
their  paginations  is  as  follows: 
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Ferry  Museum  of  Tacoma..  Tacoma.  401  North  Cliff  Avenue. 
Meetings  are  held  in  Hewitt  Hall  of  the  Ferry  Museum  Building. 
Officers:  W.  L.  McCormick,  Tacoma^  president;  Mrs.  Eliza  Ferry 
Leary,  Seattle,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Bonney,  Tacoma,  secretary; 
Frank  B.  Cole,  Tacoma,  treasurer. 

Garfield  County  Pioneer  Association.  Postoffice  address :  G. 
B.  Kuykendall,  Pomeroy,  secretary.  Founded  July  19,  1909.  Mem- 
bership requirements:  A  residence  of  twenty-five  years  in  Garfield 
or  an  adjoining  county.  Officers:  J.  Otto  Long,  president;  G.  B. 
Kuykendall,  secretary ;  L.  F.  Koenig,  treasurer  and  financial  secretary. 

Grays  Harbor  County..  Pioneer  Association  of  Grays  Harbor 
County.  Montesano.  Membership  requirements:  Residence  in  the 
county  prior  to  January  1,  1885.  Officers:  Mrs.  Andrew  Smith, 
Montesano,  president;  Charles  Gaddis,  £lma,  first  vice-president; 
John  Carney,  Aberdeen,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Kuhn, 
Hoquiam,  third  vice-president;  Mrs.  Warren  Wood,  Montesano,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  H.  B.  Marcy,  Montesano,  treasurer;  Rev.  Charles  McDer- 
moth,  Aberdeen,  chaplain;  A.  C.  Girard,  Hoquiam,  historian;  J.  £. 
Calder,  Montesano,  trustees  for  three  years;  J.  A.  Hood,  Aberdeen, 
trustee  for  two  years;  William  Campbell,  Hoquiam,  trustee  for  one 
year;  J.  E.  Calder,  Montesano,  delegate  to  the  State  Association. 

Kino  County.  Seattle  Historical  Society.  Seattle.  Officers: 
Mrs.  Morgan  J.  Carkeek,  president;  Mrs.  William  P.  Trimble,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Redick  H.  McKee,  secretary;  Mrs.  William  F. 
Prosser,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Denny,  historian. 

Kitsap  County  Pioneers'  Association.  Charleston.  Founded 
October  10,  1914.  Membership  requirements:  Those  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  county  prior  to  the  year  1893.  Annual  meeting  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  August  at  Bremerton.  Officers:  L.  A.  Bender,  vice- 
president;  Paul  Mehner,  Bremerton,  secretary;  Tow  Lewis,  treasurer. 
The  annual  meeting  was  omitted  on  account  of  war  conditions.  There 
remains  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  on  account  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain W.  B.  Seymore. 

Lincoln  and  Adams  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion. Postoffice  address:  Charles  E.  Ivy,  secretary-treasurer,  Daven- 
port. Annual  meeting  at  the  Association's  grounds  in  June.  Officers: 
George  N.  Lowe,  Lamona,  president;  H.  W.  Thiel,  Ritzville,  vice- 
president;  Charles  E.  Ivy,  Davenport,  secretary-treasurer;  Fred  Thiel, 
Ritsville,  historian;  M.  C.  Lavender,  Espanola;  Lee  Long,  Harring- 
ton; H.  Rosenoff,  Sr.,  Ritsville;  J.  J.  Kanaler,  Ritzville;  William  G. 
Danekas,  Ritsville,  directors. 
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Okanogan  County  Pionskbs'  Association.  ConconoIIj.  Officers: 
P.  H.  Pinkston,  ConconoIIj,  president;  Greorge  Hurley,  Loomis,  vice- 
president,  Dayid  Gnbster,  ConconoIIj,  secretary-treasurer;  William 

C.  Brown,  Okanogan,  historian. 

PmcB  County  Pionbbbs'  Association.  State  Historical  Build- 
ing, 401  North  Cliff  Avenue.  Meetings  are  held  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  Membership  requirements:  Residence  <m  the 
Pacific  Coast  prior  to  the  year  1870.  Officers:  Mrs.  Thomas  Hewitt, 
Puyallup,  president;  Mrs.  Minnie  Burkie,  Tacoma,  vice-president; 
Charles  H.  Ross,  Puyallup,  chaplain;  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Wilt,  Tacoma, 
secretary;  Celia  P.  Grass,  Larchmont,  treasurer;  C.  S.  Barlow,  W.  B. 
Blackwell,  W.  P.  Bonney,  of  Tacoma,  trustees. 

San  Juan  County  Pionebr  Association.  Richardson.  Founded 
October  SI,  1915.  Membership  requirements:  Residence  in  the  State 
for  twenty-five  years.  Officers:  CM.  Tucker,  Friday  Harbor,  presi- 
dent; Charles  A.  Kent,  Lopes,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Hummel,  Port 
Stanley,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  Stanley  Kepler,  Orcas,  trustee  for  one 
year ;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Driggs,  Friday  Harbor,  trustee  for  two  years ;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Bell,  trustee  for  three  years.  Charles  McKay,  past  president 
and  historian,  died  at  his  home  in  Friday  Harbor  on  December  1, 
1918,  aged  90  years. 

Skagit  County  Pionber  Association.  Sedro-Woolley.  Annual 
meeting  place  selected  for  the  different  years.  Founded  August  13, 
1904.  Membership  requirements:  Those  who  have  resided  in  the 
County  prior  to  January  1,  1886,  are  admitted  as  "Pioneers";  resi- 
dents for  twenty  years  as  "Old  Settlers."  Officers:  Nick  Beesner, 
Anacortes,  president;  Mrs.  R.  O.  Wells,  Mount  Vernon,  vice-president; 
Frank  A.  Hall,  Mount  Vernon,  secretary;  P.  Halloran,  Edison, 
treasurer. 

Snohomish  County.  Stillaguamish  Valley  Association  of  Wash- 
ington Pioneers  of  Snohomish  County.  Arlington.  Annual  reunion 
and  picnic  at  Birkenheimer  Pioneer  Park,  the  second  Thursday  in 
August.  Membership  requirements:  Persons  resident  in  the  State 
for  twenty-five  years  admitted  as  "Pioneers";  for  twenty  years,  as 
"Early  Settlers";  fifteen  years,  as  "Honorary  Members."  Officers: 
W.  F.  Oliver,  Arlington,  president;  Thomas  Moran,  vice-president; 

D.  S.  Baker,  secretary;  C.  H.  Tracy,  treasurer. 

PioNBERS  OF  Southwestern  Washington.  Rochester.  Officers: 
J.  W.  Lieuallen,  Rochester,  president;  L.  L.  Hunter,  Aberdeen,  vice- 
president;  J.  B.  Stanley,  Rochester,  secretary  and  treasurer;  F.  G. 
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Titos,  Centralia;  Scott  Shaser,  Olympia;  J.  £.  Calder,  Montsano, 
tnutees. 

Spokanb  County  Pionebr  Society.  Spokane.  Membership  re- 
quirements: All  persons,  their  families,  and  children  who  came  to  the 
County  on  or  before  November  21,  1884;  members  of  other  pioneer 
associations  in  the  State  may  become  associate  members.  Business 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April;  annual  memorial  meeting  and 
annual  picnic  on  dates  selected  by  the  Society.  Officers:  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Mackie,  president;  Sam  Glasgow,  vice-president;  Eugene  Buchanan, 
secretary;  W.  W.  Waltman,  treasurer;  the  above  with  E.  I.  (Billie) 
Seehom,  W.  C.  Gray,  W.  H.  Ludden,  Fred  Grimmer,  J.  I.  Daniel,  J. 
E.  Oandy,  Paul  Strobach,  Mrs.  Robert  Fairley,  Joseph  W.  Daniel, 
J.  H.  Griner  and  G.  B.  Dunning  constitute  the  board  of  trustees. 

Stbvbnb  County  Pionber  Association..  Colville.  Membership 
requirement:  Residence  in  the  State  prior  to  June  30,  1895.  Annual 
meeting  on  June  30.  Officers:  P.  H.  Graham,  Colville,  president; 
L.  F.  Ledgerwood  Rice,  vice-president;  John  G.  Kulzer,  Valley,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  Clara  Hofstetter-Shaver,  Colville,  secretary;  John  B. 
Slater,  Colville,  historian;  W.  T.  Ferguson,  Kettle  Falls;  Jacob  A. 
Meyers,  Meyers  Falls;  F.  W.  Bickey,  Chewelah;  Mrs.  John  Ehom, 
Chewelah ;  Mrs.  P.  Betridge,  Valley ;  Herman  Zwang,  Marcus ;  George 
Thomas,  Colville,  trustees.  The  Minute  Women  of  the  county  were 
invited  to  the  successful  annual  meeting  to  hear  a  returned  soldier,  C.  J. 
McKellar,  of  Kettle  Falls,  who  had  gone  to  the  front  with  the  Cana- 
dian forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  Tacoma  Research  Club.  Meets  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Officers :  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hill,  presi- 
dent ;  Professor  G.  A.  Stanley,  vice-president ;  Senator  Walter  S.  Davis, 
secretary. 

Thurston  County.  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  of  Thurston 
County.  Olympia.  Organised  on  March  2,  1910.  Annual  election  of 
officers  in  March;  annual  picnic  at  Priest  Point,  Olympia,  in  the  sum- 
mer. Membership  requirements:  Those  who  have  resided  in  the 
county  forty  years  or  more.  Officers:  Georgiana  M.  Blankenship, 
president;  Charles  Billings,  first  vice-president;  James  Brewer,  second 
vice-president;  Fred  W.  Stocking,  secretary-treasurer;  P.  D.  Moore, 
chaplain;  W.  Scott  Shaser,  A.  S.  Moore  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mowell, 
trustees. 

Walla  Walla  County..  Inland  Empire  Pioneer  Association. 
Walla  Walla.    Membership  requirements:    Arrival  in  the  Inland  Em- 
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pire  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to  1885.  Officers:  Benjamin  Bar- 
gander^  Colfax^  president;  J.  C.  Lloyd^  Colfax,  first  vice-president; 
Joseph  Harbert,  Walla  Walla,  second  vice-president;  W.  D.  Wallace, 
Waitsbarg,  third  vice-president;  Marion  Evans,  Walla  Walla,  secre- 
tary; Levi  Ankeny,  Walla  Walla,  treasurer;  W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla 
Walla,  historian. 

Whatcom  County.  Old  Settlers'  Association  of  Whatcom 
County.  Ferndale.  Annual  gathering  and  election  of  officers  at 
Pioneer  Park,  Ferndale,  in  August.  Membership  requirements: 
There  is  a  graduated  membership;  persons  having  been  in  the  county 
ten  years  are  admitted  as  "Chechacoes" ;  older  residents  receive  other 
Chinook  Jargon  titles;  the  oldest  living  member  in  point  of  residence 
receives  a  special  badge  of  honor.  Officers:  J.  B.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent; T.  B.  Wynn,  vice-president;  Edith  M.  Thornton,  secretary;  W. 
E.  Campbell,  treasurer;  Charles  Tawes,  John  Stater,  John  Tarte, 
Godfrey  Schneider,  Porter  Felmley,  George  Baer,  trustees. 

Whitman  County  Pioneers'  Association.  Garfield.  Annual 
meeting  in  June.  Membership  requirements:  Residence  in  the  state 
of  Washington  prior  to  October,  1886.  Officers:  William  Duling, 
Garfield,  president;  P.  W.  Cox,  Colfax,  vice-president;  S.  A.  Manring, 
Garfield,  secretary;  William  Lippitt,  Colfax,  treasurer. 

Yakima  County.  Yakima  County  Pioneers'  Association.  Ya- 
kima. Annual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  November.  Mem- 
bership requirements:  Citizens  of  white  or  Indian  blood  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  original  county  of  Yakima  prior  to  November  9,  1889,  and 
their  descendents;  others  may  become  associate  members.  Officers: 
David  Longmire,  president;  James  A.  Beck,  1st  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Shardlow,  2d  vice-president;  John  H.  Lynch,  secretary;  Mrs. 
2^na  H.  Cameron,  treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Splawn,  historian. 

Yakima  Columbia  Association.  Yakima.  A  Catholic  organ- 
ization having  for  its  object  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  old 
St.  Joseph  Mission  in  the  Ahtanum  Valley.  Since  1915  a  caretaker 
has  resided  on  the  premises.  Officers:  John  Ditter,  president;  R.  £. 
AUingham,  vice-president;  John  H.  Lynch,  secretary;  H.  A.  La  Berge, 
treasurer;  Pat  Jordan,  general  manager. 

Victor  J.  Farrar. 
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Grays  Harbor,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  state.  On  Maj  7, 
1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  the  American  explorer,  discovered  the 
harbor  and  named  it  Bnlfinch  Harbor  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Boston 
owners  of  his  ship  Columbia.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Vancouver, 
the  English  explorer,  sent  his  Lieutenant  Joseph  Whidbey  to  survey 
the  new  harbor.  They  called  it  Gray's  Harbor,  and  as  their  charts 
were  published,  while  the  American's  charts  were  not,  the  name  pre- 
vailed. The  Spaniards  of  that  same  year  —  Galiano  and  Valdes  — 
helped  to  establish  that  name  by  charting  it  "Puerto  de  Gray."  John 
Work,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  called  in  "Chihalis.  Bay"  in 
1824.  (T.  C.  Elliott,  in  the  Woihington  Historical  Quarterly,  July, 
1912,  page  204.)  David  Douglas  called  it  "Whitbey  Harbor"  in  1825. 
{Journal  of  David  Douglas,  182S-1827,  page  60.  Even  American 
maps  sometimes  showed  the  name  as  "Whidbey  Harbor."  (Pacific 
Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XII,  Part  II,  page  264.) 

Grays  Harbor  County,  created  as  Chehalis  County  by  an  act  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature  approved  on  April  14,  1854.  See  Chehalis 
City  and  River  for  discussion  of  that  name.  In  February,  1907, 
an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  was  approved  dividing  Chehalis  County 
and  Creating  Grays  Harbor  County.  The  State  Supreme  Court  later 
declared  the  act  "entirely  indefinite  and  uncertain."  On  March  15, 
1915,  there  was  approved  a  very  brief  act  of  the  Leg^lature  which 
simply  changed  the  county's  name  from  Chehalis  to  Grays  Harbor. 

Grays  Point,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lower  Columbia  River,  in 
Pacific  County.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  1889,  named  it  "Cape  Brough- 
ton"  in  honor  of  Vancouver's  associate.  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Broughton, 
of  the  1792  expedition.  Captain  George  Davidson  says  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  called  it  Grays  Point.  Also  that  the  earliest  United 
States  Coast  Survey  charts  showed  it  as  Cape  Broughton,  while  on  later 
ones  it  is  designated  Grays  Point.  (Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  463.) 
One  item  is  a  little  confused,  since  Chart  2  in  the  atlas  accompanying 
the  Wilkes  Volume,  Hydrography,  shows  the  feature  as  "Bumie  Point," 
evidently  an  honor  intended  for  James  Bimie,  representing  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  at  Astoria.  The  name  that  has  prevailed  is  another 
honor  for  the  American  Captain  Robert  Gray  and  naturally  arose  from 
the  name  given  the  adjacent  bay  and  river. 

(58) 
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Grays  Riybr,  flowing  into  the  lower  Columbia  River  at  Graji 
Bay^  Wahkiakum  County.  The  name  is  for  Captain  Robert  Graj. 
On  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  chart  it  has  the  Indian  name  Ebokwol, 
and  in  1853  it  was  given  another  Indian  name,  Moolhool.  {Pacific 
RaUraad  Reports,  Volume  XI,  Part  II,  Chart  3.) 

Great  Bend  (of  the  Columbia  River),  mentioned  by  Richard 
Arnold  in  1853.  {Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I,  page  284.) 
The  common  name  for  this  feature  and  the  region  about  it  is  Big  Bend. 

Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  a  name  frequently  used  in  early 
records  for  The  Dalles.  They  are  referred  to  as  such  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1805,  by  Gabriel  Franchere  and  Alexander  Ross,  1811,  and  by 
David  Douglas,  1825. 

Great  Peninsula,  see  Indian  or  Great  Peninsula. 

Great  Plains  of  the  Columbia,  a  name  which  appears  in  early 
records  for  portions  of  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  bordering  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Great  Plateau  of  Spokane.  The  country  bounded  by  the 
Columbia,  Spokane  and  Snake  Rivers  received  that  name  on  James 
Tilton's  Map  of  a  Part  of  Washington  Territory,  September,  1859. 
(In  Umted  States  Public  DocumenU,  Serial  No.  1026.) 

Great  South  Sea,  see  Pacific  Ocean. 

Greenbank,  a  postoffice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Whidbey  Island 
at  the  entrance  to  Holmes  Harbor,  Island  County.  The  name  was 
given  in  1906  by  Calvin  Philips  in  honor  of  his  boyhood  home.  Green 
Bank,  Delaware.    (Calvin  Philips,  Seattle,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  28.) 

Green  Lake,  in  the  northern  portion  of  Seattle,  King  County. 
The  name  appears  as  "Lake  Green"  on  the  map  by  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  Washington  Territory,  1857.  (In  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments, Serial  No.  877.)  There  are  several  other  small  bodies  of  water 
in  the  State  bearing  the  same  name. 

Green  Point,  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  east  of  Port 
Angeles,  Clallam  County.  This  name  was  given  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  (See  Report  for  1854,  in  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments, Serial  No.  784.) 

Green  Point,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Carr  Inlet,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pierce  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedi- 
tion, 1841,  in  honor  of  Daniel  Green,  gunner's  mate  in  one  of  the  crews. 

Green  Point,  at  the  eastern  cape  of  Spieden  Island  in  San  Juan 
County,  and  another  of  the  same  name  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
Fidalgo  Island,  Skagit  County.  Both  these  names  first  appear  on  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards^  1858-1859.  The  names  were 
undoubtedly  descriptive  when  given. 
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Grsbn  Riybr,  flowing  westward  from  the  Cascade  Monntams  and 
emptying  into  White  River  at  Auburn,  King  County.  This  river  is  the 
source  of  Tacoma's  water  supply.  The  name  was  descriptive  when 
used  by  the  early  writers  and  map-makers.  James  G.  Swan  says  the 
Indian  name  was  Naatoope.  (Narthweat  Coast,  page  426.)  Lieuten- 
ant A.  W.  Tinkham  gives  the  Indian  name  as  Naok-han-noo.  (Pacific 
Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XI,  Part  II,  Chart  S.)  The  upper  waters 
were  apparently  c<mfused  by  Theodore  Winthrop,  185S,  with  those  of 
the  Greenwater  River,  a  mountain  tributary  of  White  River. 

Grsbnb  Spur,  Whatcom  County,  see  Standard. 

Greenville  Harbor,  a  small  indentation  on  the  ocean  shore  south 
of  Point  Grenville,  Grays  Harbor  County,  is  shown  with  this  name  on 
James  Tilton's  Map  of  a  Part  of  Washington  Territory,  September, 
1859.  (In  Vmied,  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  No.  1026.)  Such 
difference  in  spelling  frequently  occurs. 

Greenwater  RrvER,  a  mountain  tributary  of  White  River  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Pierce  and  King  Counties.  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  £.  Johnson  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  gives  the 
Indian  name  as  Smalocho. 

Greenwood,  a  postoffice  in  Grays  Harbor  County.  It  was  named 
in  1914  by  John  Landers,  the  oldest  settler  there,  after  the  Greenwood 
Timber  Company,  a  large  holder  of  timber  in  that  vicinity.  (James 
W.  Finn,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  542.) 

Greenwood,  on  the  south  side  of  Nooksack  River,  near  Lynden, 
Whatcom  County.  The  name  arose  from  the  schoolhouse  being  sur- 
rounded with  evergreen  trees.  (Mrs.  Phoebe  N.  Judson,  L3mden,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  187.) 

Greoor,  a  station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  in 
Adams  County.  It  was  named  for  a  prominent  owner  of  land  in  that 
vicinity  —  McGregor  —  but  was  shortened  so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  name  of  McAdam,  another  station  on  the  same  division  of  the 
railroad. '  (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Griffin  Bat,  a  large  bay  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  San  Juan 
Island,  San  Juan  County.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  charted  the 
bay  as  "Ontorio  Roads."  The  British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Rich- 
ards, 1858-1859,  first  gave  the  name  Griffin  Bay,  which  has  remained 
on  all  charts  since.  The  name  is  an  honor  for  Charles  John  Griffin, 
Colonial  justice  of  the  Peace,  and  an  official  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  charge  of  their  Bellevue  Farm  on  San  Juan  Island.  He 
maintained  the  British  claims  when  Isaac  N.  Ebey,  American  Collector 
of  Customs,  undertook  to  exercise  authority  there.     The  long  dispute 
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which  ended  in  arbitration  will  be  discussed  nnder  the  name  of  San 
Jnan. 

Grindstonk,  in  Pierce  County.  When  the  trails  to  the  Tahoma 
Mining  District  near  North  Mowich  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  were 
being  constructed,  1900,  a  grindstone  was  placed  at  a  camp  in  the 
woods.  All  the  men  went  there  to  grind,  and  the  stone  being  left  there 
the  place  became  known  as  Grindstone.  (Thomas  E.  Farrell,  in  Name$ 
Af  55.,  Letter  118.) 

Gbotto,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  King  County.  The  place 
was  named  from  its  beauty,  many  of  the  deep  gorges  resembling 
great  caves  at  a  distance.  (W.  H.  Bruchart,  in  Names  MSS,,  Let- 
ter 432.) 

Grouse  Cbeek,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Asotin  County.  "The 
grouse  were  very  thick  in  the  early  days  when  I  came  here,  and  there 
are  quite  a  lot  of  them  yet."  (Henry  Hansen,  of  Hanson's  Ferry,  in 
Namea  MSS.,  Letter  236.) 

GuEMEs  Island  and  Channel,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Skagit 
County.  The  Spanish  explorer  Eliza,  1791,  named  it  ''Isla  de  Gueme" 
in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  under  whose  orders  he  had  sailed  to 
the  Northwest.  The  Viceroy's  full  name  was  Sefior  Don  Juan  Vicente 
de  Guemes  Pacheco  y  Padilla  Orcasitees  y  Aguayo,  Conde  de  Revilla 
Gigedo.  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XII,  Part  I,  page  302.) 
Parts  of  the  long  name  are  in  use  for  geographical  names.  Vancouver 
did  not  attempt  to  name  the  island  in  1792,  but  in  that  year  the  Span> 
iards,  Galiano  and  Valdez,  repeated  Eliza's  name  as  ''Isla  de  Guemes." 
The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  undertook  to  change  the  name  to  "Law- 
rence Island"  in  honor  of  the  famous  American  naval  hero,  James 
Lawrence.  To  intensify  the  honor,  Wilkes  gave  the  name  "Hornet 
Harbor"  to  what  is  now  known  as  Guemes  Channel  after  the  vessel 
Lawrence  commanded  when  he  captured  the  English  vessel  Penguin 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  to  the  north  of  the  island  he  charted  "Pen- 
guin Harbor,"  which  name  has  disappeared,  being  considered  a  part 
of  the  present  Bellingham  Channel.  In  1 847,  Captain  Kellett  restored 
the  name  Guemes  Island  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  1911.  That 
name  has  been  retained  on  the  United  States  Government  charts,  which 
have  also  added  the  names  of  Guemes  Channel  and  Bellingham  Channel. 

GuERRiERS  Bay,  see  West  Sound,  San  Juan  County. 

GuETEs  Lake,  west  of  Keechelus  Lake,  Kittitas  County.  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Tinkham  gave  it  by  the  Indian  name  of  "Wee-lyAei'Sarz 
Lake"  in  1854.  (Pacific  Railroad  RepoHs,  Volume  XI,  Part  II, 
Chart  3.) 

(To  he  continued) 
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WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  CONSTITUTION,  1878 

Those  who  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Walla 
Walla,  which  framed  the  constitution,  will  recall  that  the  questions 
of  prohibition  and  woman  suffrage  were  submitted  as  separate  articles 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  same  general  election  at  which  the  constitu- 
tion itself  was  to  be  adopted  or  rejected. 

At  that  same  election  there  was  rather  a  bitter  contest  between 
Thomas  H.  Brents  (Republican)  and  N.  T.  Caton  (Democrat)  for 
Delegate  to  Congress.  There  was  great  interest  in  the  question  of 
prospective  statehood  but  in  the  election  itself  greatest  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  delegateship. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  4,  1878,  and  about  that 
time  the  Daily  Intelligencer  of  Seattle  published  a  table  showing  the 
population  of  Washington  Territory  by  counties  as  follows: 

Chehalls    720        Pacific    1,411 

Clallam    420        San  Juan   700 

Clarke    4.288       'Skamania    274 

Columbia   6,820        Snohomish    1,042 

•Cowlitz    1,893       •Stevens    1,860 

•Island    616        Thurston    2,971 

Jefferson    1,677        Wahkiakum    698 

Kitsap    1,648        Walla  Walla   6,791 

King    6,948        Whatcom   2,166 

Klickitat    1,999        Whitman    8,709 

Lewis    1,806        Takima    1,711 

Mason    520  

Pierce    2,801                Total   61,888 

•Estimated  from  census  of  1877. 

Looking  back  through  forty  years,  it  seems  that  the  population 
was  rather  slender  to  sustain  the  ambitions  for  statehood.  The  pro- 
posed area  was  great  enough.  In  addition  to  Washington  Territory^ 
the  three  northern  counties,  or  "panhandle"  of  Idaho,  were  to  have 
been  included.  Those  people  in  Idaho  were  even  more  interested  than 
were  those  of  Washington.  The  Democratic  Preis  of  Port  Townsend, 
said  on  December  26,  1 878 :  'The  total  vote  of  Idaho  Territory  at  the 
recent  election  was  5,939,  against  4,958  in  1876 — a  gain  of  971,  the 
principal  portion  of  which  is  in  the  northern  counties  which  are  nearly 
unanimously  petitioning  to  be  set  oflf  to  Washington  Territory."  The 
Seattle  Intelligencer  of  November  25,  1878,  copied  from  the  Teller 
of  Lewiston,  Idaho:  "There  were  a  few  who  seemed  wholly  indiffer- 
ent upon  the  question,  but  at  this  time  we  cannot  learn  of  25  votes 
cast  against  the  Constitution  in  the  three  counties.     Shoshone  county 
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cast  but  one  Yote  against  it.  Mt.  Idaho,  the  largest  piecinet  in  Idaho 
county,  cast  hot  two  votes  against  it  Lewiston,  the  largest  precinct 
in  Nes  Perce  county,  cast  bat  foor  votes,  against  it.  The  northern 
precincts  of  this  county  did  nearly  as  welL" 

Soon  after  the  election  it  seems  to  have  become  generally  known 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  and  that  the  separate  articles 
had  been  rejected.  The  Seattle  InieUigencer  and  the  Port  Townsend 
Democratic  Pre$$  published  the  vote  on  the  Constituticm  only  for 
neighboring  counties.  Each  published  editorials  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  favorable  comment  by  the  San  Francisco  Bwl- 
leiin.  Each  gave  the  official  vote  by  counties  for  Delegate  to  Congress. 
The  following  record  of  the  official  vote  on  the  Constitution  is  obtained 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  December  2,  1878: 

Fy>r  Against 

Name  of  County  Constitution    Constitution 

Chehalls    91  41 

Clallam   105  8 

aarke    886  SSO 

Columbia    42«  618 

Cowlitz    115  107 

Island    1«4  1 

Jefferson     882  80 

King   1.284  80 

Kitsap    198  85 

KllckUat    229  101 

Lewis    280  78 

Mason    54  49 

Pacific    158  98 

Pierce    230  889 

Skamania    17  47 

Snohomish    808  10 

San  Juan   167  20 

Stevens    

Thurston    459  118 

Wahkiakum    62  18 

Walla  Walla   89  847 

Whatcom    432  89 

Whitman    746  116 

Yakima    210  90 

Total    6.462  Vlll 

Majority  for  8.281 

On  November  16,  1878,  the  Seattle  Intelligencer  closed  an  edi- 
torial on  "Our  Constitution"  as  follows:  "Whether  we  are  admitted 
this  jear,  next  year,  or  at  some  future  time,  we  believe  this  Constitntion 
wiU  keep,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  will  not  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  forming  another." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Walla  Walla  con- 
vention was  Col.  C.  H.  Larrabee  who  spent  the  winter  of  1878-1879 
in  Washington  City.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Seattle  InieUigencer 
which  was  copied  in  the  Port  Townsend  Democratic  Pre$$  at  January 
9,  1879,  saying  that  Washington  Territory  could  not  hope  for  state- 
hood until  1881  or  1882.  It  was  hard  to  explain,  he  said,  the  unpre- 
cedented majority  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Delegate  to  Ccm- 
gress. 
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On  October  6^  1879,  Governor  Elisha  P.  Ferry  closed  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Territorial  Legislature  by  referring  to  the  proposed  rail- 
roads^ to  agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce,  climate.  "And,"  said 
he,  "if  to  those  natural  advantages  we  present  a  system  of  just  laws, 
wisely  and  impartiaUy  administered,  finance  honestly  and  economic- 
aUy  conducted,  a  common  school  and  university  system,  adequate  for 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  we  will  retain  those  who  are 
now  here  or  may  hereafter  come,  and  will  aoon  be  fully  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  honors,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  statehood." 

John  T.  Condon. 


CONSTITUTION 

PRBAMBLB 

Ws  THE  People,  grateful  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
for  our  freedom,  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  its  blessings,  form 
a  more  independent  and  perfect  government,  establish  justice,  insure 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  promote  the  general 
welfare,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  State  of 
Washington. 

ABTICLB  I 

BOUKOlAKIM 

The  Boundaries  of  the  State  of  Washington  shall  be  as  follows: 
Commencing  one  marine  league  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  middle 
of  the  north  ship-channel  of  the  Columbia  River;  thence  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  up  said  river,  to  where 
the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  intersects  the  same  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  River;  thence,  east  along  said  parallel  to 
where  it  intersects  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Snake  River, 
thence,  southerly,  along  said  channel  of  Snake  River,  to  where  it  in- 
tersects the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence,  east  along 
said  parallel,  to  where  it  intersects  the  meridian  thirty-seven  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  west;^  thence,  north  along  said  meridian,  to  where 
it  intersects  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  range  of  mountains;  thence, 
northwesterly,  along  the  crest  of  said  mountains,  to  where  it  inter- 
sects the  thirty-ninth  meridian  west;'  thence,  north,  along  said  meridian 
to  the  boundary  line  of  the  British  Possessions ;  thence,  westerly  along 
the  line  of  the  British  Possessions  to  a  point  one  marine  league  west 
from  the  mouth  of  the  middle  channel  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca; 
thence  southerly,  a  distance  of  one  marine  league  west  from  the  east 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  place  of  beginning — including  all 

>  "WiBt  9i  WaAtagtoB"  belat  114*  and  80'  west  of  OrMnwlch. 
<  "W«t  9i  WuhlactOB"  belBf  U6*  west  of  QiMnwlch. 
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islands  and  parts  of  islands  within  said  boundaries,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  n 

■KINBKT  DOMAnr 

Section  1.  The  State  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  all 
rivers  bordering  on  the  State,  so  far  as  such  rivers  shall  form  a  com- 
mon boundary  to  the  State  and  any  other  State  or  Territory,  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  formed  and  bounded  by  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  The  title  to  all  lands  or  otl^er  property,  which  has  accrued 
to  the  Territory  of  Washington,  by  gift,  grant,  purchase,  forfeiture 
or  othewise,  shall  vest  in  the  State. 

Sec.  S.  The  People  of  the  State,  in  their  Rights  of  Sovereignty, 
are  declared  to  possess  the  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State;  and  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail 
from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  State.* 

ARTICIiB  m* 
DiBTUBunoir  or  powsbb 

Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  state  shall  be  divided  into 
three  separate  and  distinct  departments,  to  wit:  the  Legislative,  the 
Executive  and  the  Judicial. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  holding  any  position 
in,  or  exercising  any  authority  under,  one  of  these  departments,  shall 
hold  any  office  in,  or  exercise  any  authority  whatever,  under  either  of 
the  others,  except  such  as  may  be  expressly  provided  for  in  this  Con- 
stitution. 

ARTICLE  rv 

nxnrrtLkam  akd  ilbotioks 

Section  1.    Every  male  person,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
belonging  to  either  of  the  following  classes.,  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  State  for  six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector  at  such  election. 
1st — Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2nd — Persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  have  declared  their  in- 
tentions to  become  citizens,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  six  months 
before  offering  to  vote." 
Srd — Persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  who  have  adopted 
the  customs  and  habits  of  civilization. 


*  nils  statement  not  found  in  our  present  Constitution  but  the  principle  of  law  InrolTvd 
is  in  force  In  this  State  at  this  time. 

*  The  idea  of  a  complete  and  distinct  separation  of  goTemmental  powers  seems  to  be  ez- 
prsssiid  in  Art.  in  mndi  more  strongl/  than  fonnd  a  place  in  the  present  Constitution. 

"  Under  this  prorision  persons  were  entiUed  to  rote  and  to  held  many  State  oflloes,  who 
were  not  dtiaens  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Legislature  majr  prescribe  additional  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors of  municipal  and  school-district  elections. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  votings  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  to  have  lost 

it  by  reason  of  his  absence,  while  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  United  States;  nor  while  a  student  at  any  institution 
of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at  public  expense  in  any  poorhouse  or 
other  asylum,  nor  while  confined  in  prison. 

Sec.  S.  Voters  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elec- 
tions, and  in  going  to  and  returning  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  No  person,  except  a  qualified  elector,  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  in  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  election  shall  be  held  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
day next  succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  November. 

Ssc.  6.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  elect,  in  all  cases  except  where  the  person 
who  shall  receive  them  shall  be  ineligible;  in  which  case  the  person 
receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  and  who  is  eligible,  shall 
be  declared  elected.  Elections,  by  persons  in  their  representative  ca- 
pacity, shall  be  vtra  voce,  and  a  majority  shall  be  necessary  to  an 
election. 

Sec.  7.  No  idiot  or  insane  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  an  elector. 

Sec  8.  Laws  shall  be  passed,  excluding  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, all  persons  who  have  been  or  may  be  convicted  of  bribery,  per- 
jury, or  of  any  infamous  crime ;  and  depriving  every  person  who  shall 
make,  or  become,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager 
depending  upon  the  result  of  any  election,  of  the  right  to  vote  at  such 
election. 

Sec.  9.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
elections,  and  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  shall,  for  that  purpose,  have  the  power  to  pass  laws  of  regis- 
tration. 

ARTICLE  v« 

raOLABATIOK    OF    UOHT 

Section  1.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  People,  and  all 
free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority. 

Ssc.  2.  The  people  of  this  State  have  the  sole  right  to  alter  or 
abolish  this  Constitution  and  form  of  government,  whenever  they  deem 


"  A  sUnUar  dtcUratloB  of  rlfhta  If  tmtnA  In  Art.  I  of  oar  preMnt  OoutitaUon. 
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it  necessary  to  their  safety  and  happiness;  provided,  such  change  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  are  by  nature  free^  and  equaUy  entitled  to 
certain  natural  rights;  among  which  are^  those  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending their  lives  and  liberties ;  of  acquiring^  possessing  and  protect- 
ing property;  and  of  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness.  To  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted^  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  have  a  natural  and  indefensible  rig^t  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend^  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship^  against  his  consent ;  and  no  preference  shaU  be  given 
by  law  to  any  religious  society;  nor  shall  any  interference  with  the 
rights  of  conscience  be  permitted.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  for  office;  nor  shall  any  person  incompetent  to  be  a 
witness  on  account  bi  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religion ;  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  or  affirmations ;  but  the 
liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness^  or  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life^  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law^  or  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

Sec.  6.  No  person,  on  account  of  sex,  shall  be  disqualified  to  en- 
ter upon  and  pursue  any  of  the  lawful  business  avocations  or  profes- 
sions of  life. 

Sec  7.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty; 
and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech 
or  the  press.  In  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  truth  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  matter  charged  as 
libelous  be  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justi- 
fiable ends,  the  party  accused  shall  be  acquitted;  and  the  jury  shall 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

Sec  8.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense 
without  due  process  of  law;  and  no  person,  for  the  same  offense  shall 
be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  punishment^  nor  again  be  put  upon  trial 
for  the  same  offense  after  having  been  once  acquitted  by  a  jury,  nor 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  cause,  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self. All  persons  shaU,  before  conviction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  except  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  treason,  where  the 
proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the 
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writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  snspended  unless  when^  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion^  the  public  safety  may  require.  The  right  of 
trial  by  jury  of  twelve  persons  shall  remain  inviolate  in  all  criminal 
causes.  A  jury  in  civil  causes^  in  all  Courts^  may  consist  of  less  than 
twelve  persons,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  concurrence  of 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  jury  shall  be  sufficient  for 
a  verdict;  provided  that  the  right  may  be  waived  by  the  parties,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Hereafter  a  grand  jury  shall  consist  of  seven  persons,  any  five 
of  whom,  concurring,  may  find  an  indictment;  provided,  the  Legisla- 
ture may  change,  regulate,  abolish  or  re-establish  the  grand  jury 
system.^ 

Ssc.  9.  Every  person  in  the  State  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
remedy  in  the  law,  for  all  wrongs  and  injuries  which  he  may  receive 
in  his  person,  character  or  property;  justice  shall  be  administered  to 
all,  freely  and  without  purchase;  completely  and  without  denial; 
promptly  and  without  delay ;  and  aU  Courts  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Sec.  10.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons^ 
papers,  houses  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  seizure  and  search 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  except  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  in  writing,  describing,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seised. 

Ssc.  11.  There  shall  never  be,  in  this  State,  involuntary  servi- 
tude, save  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  except  in  case 
of  fraud  in  contracting  the  same,  or  of  an  absconding  debtor  having 
means  legally  applicable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  or  some  parts 
thereof. 

Ssc.  IS.  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  the 
right  to  appear  and  defend  in  person  and  by  counsel;  to  demand  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  testify 
in  his  own  behalf;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against  him  face  to  face;  to 
have  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf; 
and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  dis- 
trict in  which  the  offense  is  aUeged  to  have  been  committed. 

Ssc.  14.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  making  any  irrevocable  grant 

^ma  was  •  fonramer  of  prmctloftl  abolltloii  of  the  grmnd  jiuy  mjvttm  m  a  ngnUr 
tktaf  which  ooenn  Ui  Art.  I,  8«c  96,  preaeBt  Cooitltiitlon. 
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of  special  privileges^  franchises  or  immunities^  shall  ever  be  passed  by 
the  Legislature. 

Sec.  15.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation;  and  no  person's  particular  ser- 
vices shall  be  required  without  just  payment  therefor. 

Sec.  16.  The  rights  of  the  people  to  peacefully  assemble  and 
consult  for  the  common  good^  and  to  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, shall  never  be  restrained  or  abridged. 

Sec.  17.  The  military  shall  always  be  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  civil  power. 

Sec  18.  All  laws  in  relation  to  the  possession,  enjoyment  and 
descent  of  property,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  resident  aliens  and 
citizens. 

Sec.  19.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed;  but  this  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  justify  the  carry- 
ing of  concealed  weapons. 

Sec  20.  All  elections  shall  be  free  and  open;  and  no  power, 
civil  or  military,  shall  interfere  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Sec  21.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  the  same,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
or  comfort;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  his  own  con- 
fession in  open  Court. 

Sec  22.  No  person  shall  be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any 
offense  committed  within  the  same;  and  no  conviction  shall  work  a 
corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

Sec  23.  All  lands  within  the  State  are  declared  to  be  allodial; 
and  feudal  tenures,  with  all  their  incidents,  are  prohibited.  Leases 
and  grants  for  agricultural  lands  for  a  longer  term  than  fifteen  years, 
in  which  rent  or  services  of  any  kind  shall  be  reserved,  and  all  fines 
and  like  restraints  upon  alienation,  reserved  in  any  grant  of  land 
hereafter  made,  are  declared  to  be  void.^ 

Sec  24.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  granting  to  any  citizen  or  class 
of  citizens,  privileges  or  immunities  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shaU 
not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens. 

Sec  25.  The  operation  of  the  laws  shall  never  be  suspended, 
except  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 

Sec  26.  The  enumeration  in  this  Constitution  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny,  impair  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people. 


*  An  attempt  to  •top  long  leasee  of  agricnltiiral  lands  and  to  prerent  abaentee  landlord- 
iam  not  found  In  present  Constitution. 
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ABTICLB  VI 

LBQISLATIVB 

Section  1.  The 'Legislative  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested 
in  two  distinct  branches ;  the  one  to  be  styled  the  Senate^  and  the  other 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  both  together^  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  style  of  aU  laws  shall  be :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Washington." 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  never  be  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  sixty.  The 
Senate  shall  consist  of  one-third  the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec  S,  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  thereafter; 
and  at  its  first  session  after  such  enumeration,  and  after  each  enumera- 
tion made  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  shall 
apportion  and  district  anew  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed  and  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  United  States  army 
and  navy. 

Sec.  4.  Elections  for  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  held 
biennially.  When  vacancies  occur  in  either  House,  the  Governor  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Sec  5.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  term  of  two  years; 
provided,  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  first  elected  shall  hold 
their  offices  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  second  Legisla- 
ture, but  no  longer. 

Sec  6.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
shall  not  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen, 
and  who  shall  not,  for  at  least  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, have  resided  therein;  provided,  that  any  person  who  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  is  a  qualified  elector  in  the  county 
or  district  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  first 
Legislature. 

Sec  7.  The  first  Legislature  shall  divide  the  State  into  at  least 
ten  legislative  districts  in  each  of  which  one  Senator  and  three  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  then  next  ensuing; 
and  the  districts  shall  be  of  convenient  contiguous  territory,  to  be 
bounded  by  county,  precinct  or  ward  lines;  and  the  number  may  be 
increased,  but  shall  never  exceed  twenty.     The  Legislative  districts 
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shall  be  numbered  in  regular  series^  and  the  Senators  chosen  by  the 
odd-nmnbered  districts  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year;  and  the  Senators  chosen  by  the  even-numbered  districts 
shaU  go  out  of  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  there- 
after the  Senators  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Representatives  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
In  aU  elections  of  Representatives^  after  such  division^  each  qualified 
elector  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there  are  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected  in  the  district^  or  he  may  distribute  the  same, 
or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  as  he  shall  see  fit;  and 
the  candidates  highest  in  votes,  shall  be  elected.  But  the  legislature 
may  at  any  time  after  the  year  1890,  adopt  the  system  known  as  the 
preferential  system,  in  the  election  of  Representatives,  and  enact  such 
laws  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  terms  of  office 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  elected  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  first  election,  shaU  commence  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  those  in 
office  at  the  time. 

Sec.  8.  Each  member  of  the  legislature,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  services,  shall  receive  four  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance,  and  ten 
cents  for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  shall  not  receive  any  other  compensation, 
perquiste,  or  allowance  whatsoever.  No  session  of  the  Legislature, 
except  the  first,  shall  exceed  forty  days.  The  legislature  shall  never 
grant  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer,  agent,  servant  or 
contractor,  after  the  service  shall  have  been  rendered,  or  the  contract 
entered  into;  nor  shall  the  compensation  or  mileage  of  any  public  of- 
ficer be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  office. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature.  Each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members ;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  prescribe. 

Ssc.  10.  Each  House  shall  have  power  to  determine  its  rules  of 
proceeding,  and  punish  its  members  or  other  persons,  for  contempt 
or  disorderly  behavior  in  its  presence;  to  enforce  obedience  to  its 
process;  to  protect  its  members  against  violence,  or  offers  of  bribes, 
or  private  solicitations,  and — ^with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected — to  expel  a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for 
the  same  cause;  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  cor- 
ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature.  A  member  expelled  for  corruption, 
shall  not  thereafter  be  eUgible  to  either  branch  of  the  same  legisla- 
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tare ;  and  punishment  for  contempt  or  disorderly  behavior  shall  not  bar 
a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offense. 

Skc.  11.  The  Senate  shall^  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each 
regular  session^  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary^  elect  one 
of  its  members  as  President. 

Sec.  12.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings; 
and  may^  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the  same.  The 
doors  of  each  House  shall  be  kept  open,  except  when  the  public  wel- 
fare shall  require  secrecy.  Neither  House  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  18.  Members  of  the  legislature  shall,  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  violation  of  their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during  their  attendance  at  any  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same; 
and  no  member  shall  be  liable  in  any  criminal  action  or  criminal 
prosecution  whatever  for  words  spoken  in  debate. 

Sec.  14.  No  act  of  the  legislautre  shall  take  effect  until  ninety 
days  after  its  passage,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act)  the  leg^lature  shall,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected,  otherwise  direct.  No  bill,  except 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  for  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
introduced  in  either  House  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  thirty 
days  of  the  session,  shall  become  a  law,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Governor  by  special  message;  and  no  bill 
except  one  so  recommended,  shall  be  considered  or  become  a  law, 
unless  referred  to  a  committee,  returned  therefrom,  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members. 

Sec.  15.  No  bill,  except  for  general  appropriations,  shall  be 
passed,  containing  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  title;  but  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  any  act,  which 
shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed. 

Sec.  16.  Every  bill  (except  one  recommended  by  the  Governor 
as  aforesaid,  and  except  a  general  revision  of  the  statutes)  shall  be 
read  at  length  at  least  once  in  each  House ;  all  substantial  amendments 
thereto  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  before  final  vote 
on  the  bill;  and  no  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  House  shall  vote  in  its  favor,  nor  unless, 
on  its  final  passage,  the  vote  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  entered 
on  the  joumaL 

Sec.  17.    No  law  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by  reference  to  its 
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title  alone^  but  as  much  thereof  as  is  revised  or  extended  shall  be 
enacted  and  published  at  length  as  amended.  The  legislature  shall 
not  pass  local  or  special  laws  in  any  of  the  following  cases^  viz:  for 
laying  out^  opening,  altering,  or  working  roads  or  highways;  vacating 
roads^  town  plats,  streets,  alleys  and  public  grounds ;  regulating  county 
or  precinct  affairs;  regulating  the  practice  in  courts  of  justice; 
regulating  the  jurisdictions  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  police  mag- 
is  trates  and  constables;  changing  the  rules  of  evidence  in  any 
trial  or  inquiry;  providing  for  change  of  venue  in  civil  or 
criminal  causes;  declaring  any  person  of  age;  the  protection  of  game 
or  shell-fish;  limitation  of  civil  actions,  or  giving  effect  to  informal  or 
invalid  deeds;  summoning  or  empaneling  jurors;  providing  for  the 
management  of  common  schools;  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money;  the  opening  or  conducting  of  any  election,  or  designating  the 
place  of  voting;  the  sale  or  mortage  of  real  estate  belonging  to  minors 
or  others  under  disability;  chartering  or  licensing  ferries  or  toll- 
bridges;  remitting  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures;  creating,  increasing 
or  decreasing  fees,  percentage  or  allowance  of  public  officers ;  changing 
the  law  of  descent;  granting  to  any  corporation,  association  or  indi- 
vidual, any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity  or  franchise  what- 
ever; allowing  the  redemption  of  real  estate  sold  for  taxes  or  under 
the  final  process  of  any  court. 

Sec.  18.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  House  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  House  over  which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature,  the  title  of  which  shall  be  pub- 
licly read  immediately  before  signing;  and  the  fact  of  signing  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  1 9.  The  legislature  shall  prescribe  by  law  the  number,  duties 
and  compensation  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  each  House,  and  no 
payment  shall  be  made  to  any  officer  or  employee,  who  does  not  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  person. 

Sec.  20.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  that  all  stationery 
required  for  the  use  of  the  State;  and  all  printing  and  binding  au- 
thorized and  required  by  them  to  be  done  for  their  use  or  for  the 
State,  shall  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder;  but  the  legisla- 
ture may  establish  a  maximum  price.  No  member  or  officer  of  any 
department  of  the  government  shall  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any 
such  contract. 

Sec.  21.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  House  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  a  bill  passed  by  one  House  may  be  amended  by  the  other. 

[To  he  contituied] 
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The  lAfe  and  Dairy  of  John  Floyd,  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  Apostle 
of  Secession,  and  the  Father  of  the  Oregon  Country.  By  Charles 
H.  Ambler,  Ph.D.  (Richmond^  Va.  Richmond  Press^  Inc.  1918. 
Pp.  248.    $2.00.) 

John  Floyd  was  by  birth  and  ancestry  a  child  of  the  frontier. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  who  pushed  the  west- 
ward advancing  fringe  of  settlement  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
Tidewater  Section  of  Old  Virginia,  into  the  Piedmont,  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the  Alleghenies,  and  into  Kentucky  where 
Floyd  was  bom.  Near  Louisville,  on  April  24,  1878,  twelve  days 
before  his  birth  the  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  savage  foe  that 
resisted  the  advancing  frontiersmen.  Young  Floyd  managed  to  ac- 
quire something  of  a  college  education,  read  medicine  with  a  Dr. 
Ferguson,  of  Louisville,  and  finally  graduated  from  the  course  in 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  settled  down  to  prac- 
tice in  Virginia.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  Floyd  entered  the 
regular  army  as  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  continued  his 
service  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  elected,  in  1814,  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia. 

Three  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  the  famous 
Abingdon  district  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  twelve  years. 
With  Floyd's  attitude  on  political  issues  in  general  we  are  not  con- 
cerned here,  but  his  early  interest  and  activity  connected  with  Oregon 
entitles  him  unquestionably  to  "the  credit  of  first  proposing  in  Con- 
gress the  actual  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River  country  by  the 
United  States  Government,  of  promoting  its  settlement  and  organis- 
ing it  as  a  territory  with  the  name  Oregon.'' 

Floyd's  family  knew  George  Rogers  Clark  and  William  Clark 
intimately,  a  first  cousin,  Charles  Floyd,  was  a  member  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition,  so  that  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  Floyd's 
interest  in  Oregon.  In  December  1820  he  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  "inquire  into  the  situa- 
tion of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  expediency  of 
occupying  the  Columbia  River."  The  resolution  passed  and  Floyd 
as  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  presented  a  report  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  authorising  our  occupation  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Floyd's  information  regarding  Oregon  was  largely  supplied  by  others 
and  his  argument  for  our  claims  to  Oregon  rested  largely  on  our 
rights  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase.     Nothing  came  of  the  report, 
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the  subject  being  not  even  discussed  in  Congress^  but  Floyd  had 
opened  the  way  to  a  discussion  which  came  later.  When  Floyd's 
report  was  handed  by  the  President  to  John  Quincy  Adams  for  his 
consideration^  Adams  recorded  his  opinion  that  it  "was  a  tissue  of 
errors  in  fact  and  abortive  reasonings  of  individual  reflections  and 
rude  invectives.  There  was  nothings"  he  added^  "could  purify  it  but 
the  fire." 

Floyd  continued  his  efforts  at  the  next  session.  First  he  intro- 
duced his  resolution,  then  called  for  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  a  survey  of  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  finally  introduced  a  bill  authorising  and  requiring  the 
President  to  occupy  the  "territory  of  the  United  States"  on  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  bill  also  made  provision  for  the 
extinguihsment  of  the  Indian  titles  and  for  the  making  of  land  grants 
to  settlers.  Floyd's  efforts  were  again  without  result  so  far  as  Con- 
gress was  concerned  but  President  Monroe  in  his  annual  message  of 
1822  referred  to  Oregon  and  the  question  was  definitely  before  the 
country.  Again  he  introduced  his  bill  and  this  time  it  led  to  per- 
haps the  most  animated  and  enlightening  debate  of  the  session. 
Floyd's  remarks  showed  very  clearly  that  he  had  used  the  interven- 
ing years  in  gathering  a  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  Oregon 
question. 

Finally,  in  the  session  of  1828-4  Floyd  succeeded  in  getting  his 
bill  through  the  House  but  the  mighty  efforts  of  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  failed  to  get  a  respectful  hearing 
for  it  in  the  Senate.  Floyd,  with  the  aid  of  able  lieutenants,  con- 
tinued his  efforts,  however,  during  his  congressional  career.  In  1888 
Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri,  took  up  the  work  Floyd  left  unfinished 
and  the  Oregon  question  was  eventually  pushed  into  the  broader 
stream  of  national  politics  where  it  became  a  national  issue  in  1844. 

Floyd  became  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1880,  less  than  a  year 
after  he  closed  his  congressional  career,  and  retired  to  private  life 
in  1884.  The  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  years  spent  largely 
in  political  opposition  to  Jackson,  years  in  which  Floyd  became  "an 
apostle  of  discontent."  He  died  Aug.  16,  1887.  The  latter  half  of 
Dr.  Ambler's  book  reprints  the  diary  of  Floyd  written  between  March 
1881  and  February  1884  and  is  replete  vrith  illuminating  comments 
on  the  political  situation  of  the  time.  Prof.  Ambler's  work  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done  and  every  student  of  the  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  welcome  his  chapters  on  Oregon  and  gratefully  enroll 
him  among  the  contributors  to  the  history  of  Old  Oregon. 

Edward  McMahon. 
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HtHory  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  By  C.  J.  Brosnan,  Supt.  of  Schools 
at  Nampa^  Idaho.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1918. 
Pp.  287.) 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  need  for  a  real  history  of 
Idaho.  Bancroft's  is  very  good  as  far  as  1889  but  is  not  published  as 
a  separate  volume  and  is  not  down  to  date^  Hailey's  is  a  labored 
product  of  an  aged  and  honored  pioneer^  and  McConnell's  is  impos- 
sible. This  publication  by  the  Scribner's  is  a  finished  book^  well  ar- 
ranged as  to  subjects^  reliable  as  to  facts  and  statistics  and  readable 
as  to  style.  It  is  known  to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Idaho  and  in  the  class  of  school  his- 
tories it  will  take  a  high  rank^  but  is  really  more  than  that  and  will 
become  the  reference  volume  for  the  people  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
book  of  moderate  size^  has  numerous  illustrations^  and  a  series  of 
maps  which  clearly  indicate  the  tortuous  growth  of  the  state  as  to  its 
boundaries.  There  is  a  slight  lack  of  balance^  there  is  no  bibliog- 
raphy^  and  the  index  of  only  four  and  a  half  pages  is  inadequate. 
The  imprint  of  the  publisher  is  sufficient  evidence  of  good  physical 
make-up. 

Mr.  Brosnan^  the  author^  is  to  be  commended  for  his  skill  in 
condensed  statements  and  attractive  chapter  subdivision  and  in  a 
chronology  and  transition  which  carry  along  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  Every  librarian  and  historical  student  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  known  that  he  was  writing  this  book  for  he  has  consulted 
them  all  and  has  thus  been  able  to  obtain  the  latest  scientific  research 
concerning  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  Idaho  and  Old  Oregon 
from  which  it  came.  T.  C.  Elliott. 


The  Applewoman  of  the  Klickitat.    By  Anna  VanRensselaer  Mor- 
ris.  (New  York:  Duffield  and  Company.    1918.  Pp.271.  $1.50.) 

The  author  presents  a  very  interesting  personal  narrative  of  her 
experiences  as  a  pioneer  apple-orchardist  in  the  Columbia  River  coun- 
try. Weary  of  the  life  of  a  journalist  in  New  York  city^  she  is  per- 
suaded by  a  real  estate  agent  to  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  gov- 
ernment land  in  the  Far  West^  and  develop  it  into  an  orchard.  She 
goes  to  live  on  it  with  a  semi-invalid  brother,  meets  many  helpful 
friends^  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  lived  there  six  and  a  half 
years  and  gathered  her  second  crop  of  apples. 

Her  Tie#s  of  the  business  and  rewards,  of  apple-orcharding,  are 
perhaps  more  rosy  than  actual  conditions  warrant.  She  seems  to 
have  had  more  capital,  and  more  good  advice  and  assistance  than 
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most  people  can  count  on^  and  one  preparing  to  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps had  best  take  her  story  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Occasionally  the  pill  shows  through  the  sugar  coating — ^that  is 
to  say^  in  some  places  the  book  reads  like  a  real  estate  agent's  advertise- 
ment or  an  apple-grower's  text-book — ^but  in  general  the  style  of 
writing  is  smooth  and  easy^  pleasant  and  interesting  to  read.  She  has 
many  bright  and  entertaining  things  to  say  of  the  varied  types  of 
people  resident  in  the  country,  their  past  experiences,  their  present 
successes  or  failures,  and  philosophies.  A  slight  love  story — perhaps 
a  little  more  sugar  coating — runs  through  the  whole,  concerning  a 
young  man  who  comes  to  visit  the  author,  and  the  young  wife  of  a 
crabbed  well-borer  who  disposes  of  himself  conveniently  and  heroically 
by  drowning,  while  rescuing  a  little  Indian  boy  who  had  fallen  into 
the  Columbia. 

The  main  interest,  however,  is  the  development  of  the  apple- 
growing  country,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  pleasant 
picture  which  will  doubtless  draw  the  attention  of  many  toward 
orcharding.  Evelyn  May  Blodoett. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Coruntk     By  John  Muir.     (Boston:     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1917.     Pp.  279.) 

In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  and 
in  his  private  journal  kept  from  day  to  day,  John  Muir  left  a  very 
complete  and  extremely  valuable  record  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations while  on  board  the  revenue  steamer  "Corwin"  in  the  Far 
North.  In  June  of  1881,  the  Jeannette,  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
George  W.  DeLong,  was  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sank  about  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  when  the  Jeannette  had  been  missing  for 
nearly  a  year,  the  Corwin  was  commissioned,  in  addition  to  her  regular 
duties,  to  search  for  traces  of  the  lost  vessel  and  her  crew.  Again  in 
1881  she  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  with  the  same  object  in  view 
and  it  was  at  thi^  time  that  John  Muir  was  one  of  the  party.  He  had 
long  been  eager  to  study  the  evidences  of  glaciation  in  the  Arctic 
region  and  so  took  advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity. 

The  Corwin  touched  at  many  points  in  the  Far  North,  Wrangell 
Land  and  Herald  Island  being  of  particular  interest.  Mr.  Muir's 
report  is  the  first  and  practically  the  only  scientific  account  of  this 
part  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In  addition  to  his  geological  reports,  some 
interesting  botanical  notes  are  included. 

The  author  showed  himself  much  interested  also  in  the  people  of 
the  lands  which  he  visited,  and  has  given  us  a  fascinating  account  of 
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the  lives  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  found  along  the 
Alaskan  and  Siberian  coasts.  His  descriptions  of  their  villages^  their 
homes  and  of  the  people  themselves  are  extremely  interesting. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin  is  edited  by  William  Frederic  Bad^ 
and  is  exceptionally  well  done.  It  was  a  rather  difficult  task  to  take 
material  from  two  sources  and  put  it  together  without  danger  of 
repetition^  but  Mr.  Bad^  has  been  very  successful  in  selecting  the 
most  important  and  essential  material  and  has  presented  it  in  a  very 
readable  form.  At  the  end  of  the  narrative  he  has  included  as  an 
appendix  the  scientific  record  of  the  glaciation  of  the  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  regions  visited  during  the  cruise,  also  Mr.  Muir's  botanical 
notes.  While  these  are  readable  they  are  of  chief  interest  to  scien- 
tists. The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Far  North.  Margaret  Schumacher. 


The    Education    of    Henry    Adam$,    an    Autobiography.      (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1918.    Pp.  519.    $5.00.) 

Readers  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  interested  in  all  mem- 
bers of  America's  most  wonderful  family — the  Adamses.  Within 
the  State  there  is  a  county  and  a  mountain  named  in  honor  of  John 
Adams.  His  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  which  practically  saved  Oregon  to  the 
United  States.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  the  next  generation,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  important  position  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  His  term,  from  1861  to  1868,  was 
filled  with  such  firmness,  tact,  and  good  sense  that  it  is  cited  "among 
the  foremost  triumphs  of  American  diplomacy."  His  third  son, 
Henry  Adams,  author  of  the  present  work,  was  his  private  secretary 
during  those  stressful  years. 

Henry  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  historians  produced 
by  America;  more  from  the  quality  than  from  the  quantity  of  his 
work  is  this  true.  The  present  book  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  his  intel- 
lectual harvest.  Worthington  C.  Ford  says  in  The  Nations  "The 
book  is  unique."  People  and  events  are  observed  for  seventy  years 
to  value  their  contributions  toward  an  education.  The  pages  have  a 
peculiar  fascination.  They  are  utterly  frank  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  sparkle  with  wit  and  a  pussling  distrust  of  a  really  great  fund 
of  knowledge. 

The  book  circulated  in  manuscript  form  for  ten  years  and  was 
then  left  with  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  publication  after  the 
author's  death.    The  death  occurred  on  March  28,  1918.    The  Senator 
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wrote  a  brief  editor's  preface  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety copyri^ted  the  work  and  gave  it  over  to  the  publishers.  The 
editor  says  that  the  author  "used  to  say,  half  in  jest,  that  his  great 
ambition  was  to  complete  St.  Augustine's  Confetsiom,  but  that  St. 
Augustine,  like  a  great  artist,  had  worked  from  multiplicity  to  unity, 
while  he  like  a  small  one,  had  to  reverse  the  method  and  work  back 
from  unity  to  multiplicity." 

Generations  of  educators  and  historians  are  sure  to  find  inspira- 
tion in  this  most  remartiable  autobiography  yet  produced  in  the  new 
world.  Edmond  S.  Meant. 


Sacajawea,  The  Indian  Princeu.  By  Anna  Wolfrom.  (Kansas  City, 
Missouri:  Burton  Publishing  Company.  1918.  Pp.  81.  50 
cents.) 

The  author  is  a  teacher  in  the  Northeast  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  She  is  the  author  of  plays  entitled:  Albion  and 
Rosamond,  The  Living  Voice  and  Human  Wispi,  The  present  work 
is  a  play  in  three  acts  and  on  the  title  page  is  "The  Indian  Girl  Who 
Piloted  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  Across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." The  play  ends  at  the  sea.  Much  is  made  of  the  Bird  Wom- 
an's helpfulness,  more  than  Lewis  or  Clark  record.  It  will  probably 
help  to  g^ve  many  a  better  idea  of  the  girl's  part  in  one  of  America's 
greatest  dramas  in  real  life. 


A  History  of  Spain.    By  Charles  E.  Chapman.     (New  York:    The 
Macmillan  Company.     1918.     Pp.  559.    $2.60.) 

The  author  is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uniyersit^ 
of  California.  In  1916,  he  published  through  the  same  house  The 
Founding  of  Spanish  California  and,  through  other  channels,  smaller 
papers  such  as  Researches  in  Spain,  The  Founding  of  San  Francisco 
and  Difficulties  of  Maintaining  the  Department  of  San  Bias,  1775- 
1777.  He  is  now  planning  a  work  on  Spanish  institutions  in  the 
colonies  and  later  independent  states.  It  is  readily  seen  that  Professor 
Chapman  is  rapidly  rearing  an  enduring  monument  to  his  industry 
and  scholarship  in  this  field  of  Spanish-American  history. 

In  this  present  work  he  has  used  the  materials  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose in  the  four-yolume  work  by  Rafael  Altamira  entitled  Espana  if 
de  la  civilizacion  espanola.  The  author  of  the  original  work  furnishes 
a  frank,  yet  graceful,  introduction,  saying  that  the  English-speaking 
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public  will  here  have  a  faithful  portrait  of  Spain,  "instead  of  a  cari- 
cature drawn  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  in  bad  faith." 

Professor  Chapman  depends  on  his  own  researches  for  the  last 
two  chapters  (of  recent  events)  haying  spent  two  years,  1912-1914, 
in  Spain.  The  present  work  does  not  bear  directly  npon  Spanish 
work  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  mentioned  four 
times  bat  in  no  case  extensively.  The  book  is  a  good,  compact  his- 
tory of  Spain  with  greatest  emphasis  placed  on  the  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Oregon  Pioneer  Attociation,  Tramactunu  of  the  Foriif-third  Annual 
Reunion,  Compiled  by  Gborob  H.  Himbs.  (Portland:  The  As- 
sociaticm.     1918.     Pp.  201  to  269.) 

The  pamphlet  is  late  in  its  appearance  as  the  reunion  was  held 
in  Portland  on  June  24,  1915.  There  is  included  a  brief  record  of 
the  thirtieth  annual  reunion  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  held  in  Portland  during  the  same  month.  There  are 
other  matters  of  historic  value  including  a  diary  by  Lot  Livermore 
relating  to  the  winter  of  1861-2,  the  hardest  winter  ever  known  in 
Oregon. 


A  Brief  HiHory  of  the   War.     By  Frbderic  Duncalo.      (Austin: 
The  University  of  Texas.    1918.    Pp.  87.) 

The  Professor  of  Medieval  History  here  g^ves  a  short  and  con- 
cise review  of  the  great  war,  including  the  part  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  the  conflict.  On  its  appearance  it  was  expected  that  the 
part  of  Texas  in  the  war  would  be  given  space,  but  that  was  not  the 
purpose.  The  treatise  ends  with  the  words,  "Democracy  can  give  no 
quarter  to  autocracy." 


Poiiibilitiet  in  State  Historical  CelebraHom, .  By  Harlow  Lindley. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Poceedings  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical AssodaUon.  Volume  IX.,  Part  II.    1918.    Pp.  807  to  817.) 

Indiana  set  aside  $25,000  with  which  to  celebrate  its  centennial. 
Of  this  sum,  $5,000  was  to  be  devoted  to  publication  and  already 
three  volumes  have  appeared  with  a  fourth  in  preparation.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  money  was  used  for  the  stimulation  and  aid  of  celebra- 
ti<ms  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  concluding  his  report 
Professor   Lindley    says:      "Beware   of   commercialised    patriotism; 
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eliminate  the  street  fair  and  camiyal  idea ;  do  not  make  jonr  organisa- 
tion too  complex;  do  not  attempt  too  many  things;  get  a  man  with 
a  newspaper  pen  bat  with  historic  instinct  to  handle  publicity;  send 
a  good  organizer  oyer  the  state^  into  every  county^  to  find  local  leaders 
who  may  be  depended  on;  and  localize  rather  than  centralize  yonr 
celebrational  activities." 

Washington  is  only  two-thirds  of  its  way  toward  a  centennial 
celebration  bnt  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  centennial.  Yakima 
and  some  other  counties  have  already  begun  to  celebrate  by  marking 
historic  sites.  It  is  well  to  encourage  historic  pageants  and  other  cele- 
brations of  the  important  events.  The  educational  value  of  such 
work  is  appreciated  by  all  who  have  g^ven  the  question  any  attention. 


Other  Books  Received 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  Puhlicatiom,  Number  26. 
(New  York:    The  Society.     1918.     Pp.  S62.) 

Brooks,  Arthur  A.  Index  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geog- 
raphical Society,  1825-1915.  (New  York:  American  Geograph- 
ical Society.     1918.     Pp,  242.) 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  db  R.  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin.  Volume  1. 
(Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  1918.  Pp. 
541.) 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Proceedings,  Volume  51^  1917- 
18.     (Boston:    The  Society.     1918.     Pp.  522.) 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B.  Check  List  of  the  Literature  and  Oth^r  Material 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  European  War,  (Washington: 
Government.     1918.     Pp.  893.) 

Ontario  Historical  Society.  Annual  Report,  1917.  (Toronto:  The 
Society.     No  Date.     Pp.  59.) 

PuoET  Sound  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Journal  and  Year-book.  1918.  (Montesano^  R.  C.  Hartley^ 
Secretory.     1918.     Pp.  290.) 

Streeter,  Floyd  Benjamin.  Political  Parties  in  Michigan,  1837- 
1860.  (Lansing:  Michigan  Historical  Commission.  1918.  Pp. 
401.) 

SwEM,  Earl  G.  Bibliography  of  Virginia,  Part  2.  Richmond:  Stote 
Library.     1917.     Pp  1404.) 
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Tbaklb,  Thomas.  The  Spirit  Lake  Mastacre,  (Iowa  City:  State 
Historical  Society.     1918.    Pp.  SS6.) 

Washington  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Twenty-tecond 
Annual  Report,  1918.  (Seattle:  Mrs.  George  C.  Howard^ 
Secretary.     1918.     Pp.  109.) 

Western  Resbrye  Historical  Society.  Annual  Report,  1917-18. 
(ClcYeland:     The  Society.     1918.     Pp.  61.) 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  Proceedings,  1917.  (Madi- 
son:   The  Society.     1917.     Pp.  59.) 

Wrioley's  British  Columbia  Directory,  1918.  (Vanconyer,  B.  C: 
Wrigley  Directories,  Limited.     1918.    Pp.  964.) 

Wrong,  George  M.  and  others.  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada;  Index,  Volmnes  11-20.  (University  of 
Toronto,  Published  by  the  Librarian.     1918.    Pp.  218.) 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT 
Death  of  General  Steveng 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  Quarterly  there  was  an  article  about  the 
successfnl  celebration  of  the  forty-eighth  anniyersary  of  the  first 
escent  of  Mount  Rainier.  The  principal  figure  of  the  celebration  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  climbers — General  Hazard  Stevens.  He 
located  the  site  of  the  original  camp  where  the  Indian  guide  Sluiskin 
waited  while  General  Stevens  and  P.  B.  Van  Trump  made  the  ascent 
That  site  is  now  marked  by  a  cairn  and  The  Mountaineers  plan  to  place 
a  permanent  monument  there. 

The  name  of  General  Stevens  is  so  permanently  associated  with 
the  mountain  that  his  friends  now  rejoice  that  he  was  g^ven  that  last 
glad  day  on  its  snow  and  ice.  Just  two  months  later — October  16, 
1918,  the  family  and  close  friends  gathered  at  a  funeral,  restricted 
by  the  influenza,  at  the  General's  loved  home  "Cloverfields"  near 
Olympia. 

He  had  died  while  attending  an  historic  event  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ingrton.  The  Washingrton  State  Historical  Society  was  marking  the 
place  where  Indian  Agent  Andrew  J.  Bolon  was  killed  by  the  Yakima 
Indians  in  September,  1855,  which  was  one  of  the  events  causing 
the  Indian  wars.  General  Stevens,  as  vice-president  of  the  society, 
took  his  part,  but  on  returning  to  his  hotel  at  Goldendale  he  was 
stricken  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

His  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  careers  in  the  history  of  the 
Territory  and  State  of  Washington.  He  accompanied  his  father  when 
the  Indian  treaties  were  made  in  1855.  He  was  on  his  father's  staff 
in  the  Civil  War  and  when  the  General  was  killed  while  leading  his 
troops  at  Chantilly,  the  son,  recovering  from  wounds,  continued  and 
was  mustered  out  the  youngest  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and  was  active  as  lawyer, 
author,  and  in  his  last  years  as  farmer.  In  his  death  the  cause  of 
history  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  lost  an  inspiring  friend  and  a 
valiant  worker. 


Valuable  Newspaper  Gift 

H.  E.  Holmes,  of  the  Stewart  &  Holmes  Drug  Company,  writes 
that  he  has  a  file  of  the  weekly  Seattle  Intelligencer  for  the  years  1871, 
1872  and  1878,  which  he  proposes  to  place  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.     This  is  the  most  valuable  gift  since  Mrs. 
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J.  A.  Parks  gave  the  Ebey  Diaries  some  months  ago.  Snch  thonght- 
folness  as  in  these  two  cases  and  others  like  them  in  previous  years 
are  most  encouraging  to  the  workers  in  the  field  of  local  history. 


Oregon  Historical  Society 

The  principal  address  at  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  in  Portland  on  October  26,  1918^  was  Miles  Cannon  of  Weiser^ 
Idaho^  spoken  of  as  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  great  Snake 
River  Valley. 


Saving  a  Relic 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Haight^  State  Historian  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution^  writes  from  Bellingham  that  the  historically 
minded  people  there  are  anxious  to  save  the  oldest  brick  building  in 
Bellingham^  which  was  the  first  brick  building  erected  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington.  It  is  certainly  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  be 
successfuL 


Indiana  Magazine  of  History 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  volume^  this  publication  is  doing  much  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Indiana  history  and  the  collection  of  manu- 
script and  other  materials  for  such  study.  Theses  in  the  history  sem- 
inar of  Indiana  University^  where  the  magasine  is  edited  and  pub- 
lishedi  furnish  about  half  of  the  contents  of  each  issue.  The  Wash- 
ingion  Historical  Quartely,  working  along  similar  lines^  rejoices  over 
the  favorable  comments  made  about  the  success  of  the  Indiana  Maga- 
sine of  History. 


Mr.  Hill  in  Japan 

Samuel  Hill^  founder  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  and 
one  of  its  best  friends  from  the  beginnings  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  advance  the  cause  of  good  roads  in  Japan.  A  recent  newspaper 
dispatch  told  of  his  having  received  ovations  from  the  most  prominent 
people  of  the  empire. 


United  States  Geographic  Board 

The  latest  report  of  Decisions  of  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board  gives  the  record  of  the  sessions  of  March  6  and  April  S,  1918. 
The  Decisions  of  the  Philippine  Committee  on  Geographical  Names 
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are  given  as  approved  by  the  United  States  Geographic  Board.  The 
decisions  on  American  names  include  sixteen  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington^ as  follows: 

Bandera;  Mountain  (altitude  5^55  feet)^  north  of  Bandera  (on 
Chicago^  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad)^  King  County. 

Cascaob;  Mountain  (altitude  5^000  feet)^  between  East  and 
West  Forks  Miller  Creek,  King  County. 

Chickamin;  Ridge,  east  of  Alaska  Mountain,  extending  east  of 
south  of  Chickamin  Peak,  toward  Park  Lakes,  Kittitas  County. 

Foooy;  Peak  (altitude  7,600  feet),  with  glacier  on  eastern  slope, 
northeast  of  Monte  Cristo  town,  Snohomish  County. 

Gem;  Lake,  small  one  northwest  of  Snow  Lake,  King  County. 

Humpback;  Mountain  (altitude  4,889  feet),  west  of  Humpback 
Creek,  King  County. 

Lewis;  Peak  (altitude  5,580  feet),  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
Barlow  Pass,  Snohomish  County. 

Low;  Mountain  (altitude  5,357  feet),  west  of  Denny  Creek,  be- 
tween Denny  and  Granite  Mountains,  King  County. 

Melakwa;  Pass,  between  Chair  and  Kaleetan  Peaks,  King 
County. 

Palix;  River,  flowing  into  WiUapa  Bay  near  Bay  Center,  Pa- 
cific County  (not  Palux.) 

Pass;  Creek,  rising  near  Cady  Pass  and  flowing  west  into  Sky- 
komish  River  north  of  Cady  Creek,  Snohomish  County. 

Pratt;  Mountain  (altitude  5,105  feet),  northeast  of  Bandera 
Mountain  at  head  of  Pratt  River,  King  County. 

Quartz;  Creek,  rising  near  Curry  Gap  and  flowing  south  into 
Skykomish  River  east  of  Goblin  Creek,  Snohomish  County. 

Rampart;  Ridge,  high  and  precipitous  one  along  east  side  of 
Gold  Creek,  forming  eastern  wall  of  Gold  Creek  Valley,  Kittitas 
County. 

Tuscohacthie;  Lake,  source  of  creek  of  same  name  north  of 
Granite  Mountain,  King  County. 

White;  Mountain  (altitude  6,986  feet).  Cascade  Divide  near 
Glacier  Peak,  at  head  of  White  River,  Snohomish  County. 
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THE  BAGLEY  COLLECTION  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  Washington  has  purchased  the  Clarence  B.  Bag- 
ley  collection  of  newspapers^  books  and  other  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Local  workers  are  already 
familiar  with  this  collection  as  Mr.  Bagley  has  made  it  available  to 
all  serious  students.  Now  that  the  material  has  become  the  property 
of  the  State  University^  a  new  interest  attaches  to  it^  and  it  is  fitting 
that  some  account  should  be  g^ven  of  this  remarkable  collection  and 
of  the  man  whose  far  sightednesSi  seal  and  perseverance  has  made  it 
what  it  is. 

Clarence  B.  Bagley  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1843^  a  year  made 
memorable  by  the  first  large  immigration  to  Oregon.  In  1852^  his 
parents  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where  he  attended  school  in  the 
Willamette  Institute  until  1860  when  the  family  came  to  Seattle.  In 
1866,  Mr.  Bagley  moved  to  Olympia.  Two  years  later  he  entered 
the  printing  office  of  Randall  H.  Hewitt  where  he  learned  the  print- 
er's trade,  being  employed  on  HieTerrUorial  Republican  and  the  Echo, 
In  1869,  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Commercial  Age.  In  1872,  be 
became  business  manager  and  city  editor  of  the  Puget  Sound  Courier. 
In  the  following  year  he  purchased  this  paper  and  the  printing  office 
connected  with  it. 

In  the  Fall  of  1878,  he  was  appointed  Territorial  Printer.  Mr. 
Bagley  printed  the  laws  and  journals  for  six  legislative  sessions  end- 
ing with  1 888.  During  this  time  he  continued  to  edit  and  publish  the 
Courier.  It  was  within  this  period  also  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  newspaper  collection.  He  returned  to  Seattle  in  1885  and  was 
connected  with  the  Poit-Inielligencer  and  the  Seattle  Daily  Prese  from 
1886  to  1888.  From  1894  to  1900,  he  was  Deputy  Comptroller  and 
since  1900  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Seat- 
tle, which  position  he  now  fills. 

The  growth  of  the  Bagley  collection  began  with  the  saving  of 
copies  of  Seattle's  first  newspaper.  The  Gazette,^  which  began  pub- 

>Tlilt  ptper  wu  printed  on  tha  old  Bamafo  prlntlnf  preit  now  pnoenred  •■  a  nllc  In  tlie 
ITSBlreni^  of  WMhlngton  Mnseinn.  For  aoeoont  of  the  Seattle  Gceette  and  this  hiatoric  preoa. 
Me  Baflar.  O.  B..  Pioneer  papen  of  Paget  Botrnd.  QMorterhf  of  the  Oregon  Hittorical  Booietw 
4:8e&-$6,  Deotmber.  1908. 
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lication  in  1868.  Of  this  newspaper  and  its  successors  until  it  became 
the  Poit'IfUelligencer,  no  other  complete  set  is  today  known  to  be  in 
existence.  On  Mr.  Bagley's  going  to  Olympia  in  1866^  Mr.  Elwood 
Eyans  sought  his  aid  toward  completing  a  file  of  the  Gazette.  To 
Mr.  Eyans  more  than  anyone  else,  Mr.  Bagley  attributes  his  early 
seal  in  the  collecting  of  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  his- 
torical yalue.  He  later  acquired  the  entire  Eyans  collection  of  news- 
papers. The  State  of  Washington  cannot  oyerlook  its  indebtedness 
to  it^  first  historian,  Elwood  Eyans.'  He  came  to  Olympia  in  1851, 
when  that  small  settlement  was  still  a  part  of  Lewis  County,  Oregon. 
In  1852,  he  joined  with  other  people  north  of  the  Columbia  Riyer  in 
urging  the  creation  of  a  new  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
to  embrace  all  of  the  territory  within  the  present  states  of  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  and  that  part  of  Montana  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  in  connection  with  this  campaign  that  the  first  news- 
paper north  of  the  Columbia  was  started,  in  Olympia  in  1852,  and  it 
was  called  The  Columbian.  This  newspaper  forms  the  starting  point 
of  the  Eyans  collection  embracing  the  important  papers  of  Western 
Washington  up  to  1875  when  Mr.  Bagley  acquired  them.  With  rare 
historic  insight,  Mr.  Bagley  has  perseyered  in  saying  and  presenring 
newspaper  files  from  that  time  until  now.  His  collection  contains  an 
almost  continuous  newspaper  record  of  the  history  of  the  Territory 
and  State  of  Washing^n. 

Prior  to  1900,  newspapers,  laws  and  journals,  manuscripts  and 
certain  of  the  more  important  pamphlets  of  historical  nature  made  up 
the  extent  of  the  collection.  At  about  this  date,  Mr.  Bagley  began 
an  earnest  attempt  to  secure  books  relating  to  the  Oregon  country. 
He  acknowledges  the  stimulus  in  this  direction  of  the  shipments,  of 
books  obtained  from  England  by  Professor  Meany  for  Seattle  auction. 
He  obtained  many  yaluable  items  at  about  this  time  from  Mr.  Clar- 
ence L.  Andrews,  who  deyoted  his  attention  thence  forward  exdusiyely 
to  the  history  of  Alaska. 

About  1905,  a  large  addition  was  made  by  the  purchase  of  the 
collections  of  William  I.  Marshall  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Marshall  will  be 
remembered  a^  the  man  who  spent  oyer  twenty-fiye  years  in  a  cam- 
paign of  education  on  the  Whitman  question.  His  material  includes 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  and  about  the  pioneer  missionaries, 
also  much  Oregon  material  transcribed  from  out-of-the-way  sources. 
It  includes  much  material  that  has  not  appeared  in  his  "Acquisition 
of  Oregon"  or  other  publications.    Mr.  Bagley  was  fortunate  in  secur- 

*8«e  exoeUent  aoooant  of  tha  life  and  public  Mrrloe  of  Blwood  Brans  bj  Jainea  WUskar- 
■ham  tn  WtMmgtom  Hittorim  1 :52-«S,  Jannarx.  1000. 
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ing  many  items  by  exchanges  with  Mr.  George  H.  Himes  of  the  Ore- 
gon Historical  Society^  Mr.  Scholefield  of  the  British  Columbia  Leg- 
islatiye  Library^  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Prosch  of  Seattle.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1915,  Mr.  Bagley  purchased  some  extremely  im- 
portant material  not  already  in  the  collection. 

That  so  large  a  collection  should  have  been  amassed  and  safely 
preserved  by  one  individual  for  so  long  a  term  of  years  is  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  more  than  passing  comment.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  collection  has  not  been  without  its  share  of  danger.  The 
Olympia  fire  of  1882  burned  away  the  attic  in  which  many  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  were  stored.  By  irare  good  fortune  they  were 
moved  to  safety  in  time  to  prevent  injury.  Again  in  the  great  Seattle 
fire  of  1BB9,  the  newspaper  office  in  which  the  collection  was  stored 
was  completely  destroyed.  During  the  progress  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Bag- 
ley  without  assistance  carried  the  material  to  Ballast  Island,  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railway  Depot.  Here 
he  deposited  it  in  the  sand  and  covered  it  with  old  tin  cans,  broken 
pieces  of  sewer  tile  and  such  other  noncombustible  debris  as  ef- 
fectually saved  it  from  the  intense  heat.  The  narrowness  of  the 
escape  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bridge  had  in  the  meantime  burned 
down  and  Mr.  Bagley  was  obliged  to  return  by  boat  to  another  part 
of  the  city.  What  eventually  proved  to  be  quite  as  serious  a  hasard 
to  certain  of  the  newspapers  was  the  loaning  of  files  of  The  Columbian, 
The  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  The  Standard,  The  Courier,  and  The 
Puget  Sound  Herald  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  in  1882  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  his  volume  on  the  History  of  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  It  took  fifteen  years  and  the  services  of  a  lawyer  to  effect 
their  return  in  the  year  1897. 

Two  features  distinguish  the  Bagley  Library  from  other  private 
collections  of  Northwest  History,  namely,  the  wealth  of  newspaper 
files  and  the  large  number  of  manuscripts.  The  following  are  among 
the  newspapers  represented  with  complete  or  practically  complete  sets : 
Oregon  American  and  Evangelical  Unionist,  1848;  The  Columbian 
and  its  successor  the  Pioneer  and  Democrat,  1852-61 ;  Overland  Press 
and  Tribune  (Olympia),  1861-68;  Puget  Sound  Herald  (Steilacoom), 
1 858-68  ;OIyifipta  Transcript,  1867-1881;  Sedittle  Gasette  and  its 
lineal  successors  to  the  Post-Inielligencer,  1868-75;  and  the  WaUa 
WaUa  Statesman,  1862-69.  A  comparison  of  the  Bagley  newspapers 
with  Hitchcock's  Newspaper  Survey*  shows  that  the  collection  covers 

"Hltchoodk,  jMBttte  H.  A  inmj  of  n«wiptpen  In  Waihlnfton  UbimrlM.  TIimIs  fob- 
■Ittod  iB  putSal  folilamt  of  thfl  reqvlnniaitt  fn  thfl  degiM  of  btdi^or  of  librarj  eoononj* 
PMtiiitj  «<  WMhlnffton.  191S. 
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the  early  newspapers  of  the  State  better  than  all  public  libraries  of 
the  State  combined. 

The  manuscripts  include  more  than  one  thousand  documents^  let- 
ters and  papers  covering  many  phases  of  the  history  of  Washingrton 
from  the  thirties  to  the  seventies*  The  wealth  of  this  material  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Here  is  the  original  plan  of  incorporation  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Company  together  with  many  other  documents 
relating  to  this  subsidiary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Practically 
every  important  official  of  the  company  is  represented  with  at  least 
one  autograph  letter  relating  to  the  company's  business.  These  names 
include^  George  Simpson^  Behrens^  McLean^  Anderson^  Tolmie,  Ber- 
nier^  McKinlay^  Stuart^  Finlayson^  Mackensie^  Grahame^  Kittson^  Sin- 
clair^ P.  Fraser,  Ermatinger  and  John  Work.  There  are  twelve  let- 
ters each  by  McTavish^  P.  S.  Ogden  and  Governor  Douglass^  .and  over 
twenty-five  letters  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin. 

Of  bodks^  there  are  about  one  thousand  miscellaneous  volumes 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Oregon  country.  The  collection  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  overland  voyages  and  travels.  Here  are  to  be 
found  standard  editions  of  Carver^  Simpson^  Franchere^  Irving,  Ross, 
Cox,  Kelley,  Hastings,  George  Wilkes,  Catlin^  Farnham,  DeSmet, 
Mofras  and  numerous  other  Oregon  classics.  Of  pamphlets  there  are 
many  of  extreme  rarity  and  value.  A  pamphlet  is  a  form  of  litera- 
ture often  overlooked  by  collectors.  It  occupies  a  field  half  way  be- 
tween a  bound  volume  and  a  manuscript.  Its  value  for  history  is  not 
lessened  because  the  publisher  has  failed  to  provide  a  binding.  For 
lack  of  covers  it  is  much  more  likely  to  become  scarce  than  bound 
volumes,  a  fact  which  librarians  and  bibliographers  always  bear  in 
mind.  Mr.  Bagley  is  particularly  to  be  commended  for  having  rescued 
many  such  fugitive  items. 

Other  features  of  the  collection  are  sets  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington laws  and  legislative  journals;  Seattle  ordinances,  charters  and 
early  printed  documents;  directories  of  Seattle,  1876  to  date  with 
other  early  Pacific  Coast  directories;  a  collection  of  maps  and  charts; 
early  University  of  Washington  records ;  some  twenty  large  scrap  books 
of  newspaper  clippings,  mounted  bill  heads,  receipts,  bills  of  sale, 
accounts,  business  and  legal  papers  of  pioneer  days ;  and  fifteen  bound 
volumes  of  transcripts  and  documents. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Bagley  collection  should  be  acquired  by  the 
University  of  Washington  as  Mr.  Bagley  is  the  son  of  Reverend  Daniel 
Bagley,  known  as  the  Father  of  the  University  and  for  whom  one  of 
the  principal  university  buildings  is  named.     The  University  also  ac- 
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quires  in  the  collection  its  own  early  financial  records  covering  the 
years  1 861 -65>  when  Daniel  Bagley  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
University  Conunissioners^  together  with  the  first  class  hocka  of  its 
first  President,  Asa  Mercer. 

Mr.  Bagley  has  long  recognised  the  University  as  a  logical  place 
for  the  deposit  of  his  books  and  docnments,  bat  the  capital  involved 
grew  to  a  point  where  he  felt  unable  to  donate  the  collection.  The 
University  has  now  paid  a  sum  based  upon  an  appraisal  of  what  the 
material  might  be  expected  to  bring  in  the  New  York  market  Its 
intrinsic  value  to  the  State  of  Washington  cannot  be  reckoned,  but  it 
may  fairly  be  placed  at  many  times  the  amount  paid.  The  Univer- 
sity owes  to  Mr.  Bagley  a  debt  that  can  only  be  paid  in  gratitude  and 
recognition  of  his  lasting  service  to  the  state. 

The  Northwest  History  materials  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton Library  as  augmented  by  the  Bagley  collection  now  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  graduate  study  and  research  in  history  and  allied 
fields.  The  document  section  enriched  by  the  Wallace^  and  Bagley 
manuscripts  will  furnish  much  material  suitable  for  publication  in  the 
Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  The  acquisition  of  this  collection 
emphasises  once  more  the  need  of  a  new  library  building  where  pres- 
ent and  future  collections  can  be  safeguarded  and  where  adequate  ac- 
commodations can  be  furnished  to  the  students  for  whom  this  material 

is  held  in  trust.  ^  xwt   c^ 

Charles  W.  Smith. 


*TIm  WaUaoe  and  other  mtniMcripts  from  the  Ubrarr  of  the  Uto  TbooiM  Proach  w«r«  pro- 
Mated  to  the  Untrenltx  Library  h7  Bdlth  ProMh  In  1S17.  See  WatMmptim  Hittorical  Qmr- 
forif  8:150,  April.  1917. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  THE  GREAT 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago^  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  8^ 
1819>  there  passed  out  of  life  the  greatest  of  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii 
"from  chaos  until  now^"  —  the  man  who  by  dint  of  forty  years'  valor 
in  war^  patience  in  waitings  and  skill  in  statecraft^  made  out  of  a 
weltering  anarchy  of  contending  alii  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  which^ 
largely  through  his  own  influence  extended  beyond  his  decease,  held 
together  through  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  weaker  rule. 

America  has  become  in  these  last  years  the  heir  to  Kamehameha's 
kingdom;  it  is  well  that  she  should  be  also  the  guardian  of  his  fame. 
It  need  be  in  no  condescending  spirit,  for  there  will  never  be  another 
like  the  first  Kamehameha.  Partly  because  the  old  days  of  mingled 
savagery  and  chivalry  in  Hawaii,  when  la  haute  nohUiMe  fought  like 
the  demigods  of  Homer,  are  gone  forever;  partly  also,  alas,  because 
the  race  itself  is  a  vanishing  one,  weakened  by  the  inrush  of  the  white 
man's  vices,  since  the  day  that  Cook  burst  through  the  veil  of  pro- 
tective isolation,  and  hustled  along  the  way  of  the  strenuous  life  which 
has  been  as  fatal  as  the  wars  of  old. 

Kamehameha's  statue  still  stands  before  the  Legislative  Building 
in  Honolulu,  a  building  once  more  euphoniously  entitled  Aliiolani  Hale, 
but  my  own  mind  travels  back  rapidly  over  a  space  of  thirty  years 
as  I  think  of  the  stalwart  native  whom  the  artist  chose  as  his  model 
for  the  figure  of  bronze.  His  name  was  Kaopuiki,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  made  the  voyage  with  him  by  whaleboat  from  Lahaina  to 
the  island  of  Lanai  or  vice  versa.  On  days  when  the  surf  was  high 
and  the  passage  into  the  lagoon  dangerous,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  Kao- 
puiki  stand  erect  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  moticmlessly  awaiting  the 
proper  second  at  which  to  give  the  signal  to  the  rowers.  It  was  then 
I  seemed  to  see  Kamehameha  himself  as  he  had  been  in  the  flesh.  Nay, 
more,  I  seemed  then  to  glimpse  the  spirit  which  watched  and  waited 
and  commanded  the  circumstances  of  his  age  till  the  last  gpreat  battle 
had  been  won  at  the  Nunanu  Pali  and  the  Eight  Islands  entered  upon 
the  period  of  prosperous  unity. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  give  any  sketch,  even  in  outline,  of 
the  life  of  the  great  Pacific  chieftain,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  outstanding  events,  and  then  to  say  something  briefly 
of  those  qualities  which  made  him  great  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
in  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory,  in  constructive  work  even  more  than 
overcoming  almost  unexampled  difficulties. 
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the  forces  of  his  rival  Keoua^  marching  across  the  lava  plains  near 
Kilauea^  were  slain  by  the  fumes  of  the  volcano ;  from  that  moment  it 
was  blazed  far  and  wide  that  Pele^  the  volcano  goddess^  was  on  the 
side  of  Kamehameha.  Not  less  potent  for  his  fortunes  was  his  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  high  chieftess  Keopuolani  of  the  line  of 
the  dead  King  Kiwalao.  Marriage  to  the  fickle  and  versatile  Kaahu- 
manu  had  already  brought  him  excitement  as  well  as  fame;  the  mar- 
riage to  Keopuolani  allied  him  to  the  bluest  blood  in  the  archipelago. 
To  these  elements  of  fortune  we  must  add  the  employment  of  the 
kidnapped  English  sailors^  Young  and  Davis^  whose  services  as  gun- 
ners^ shipbuilders  and  counsellors  demand  the  heartiest  recognition. 
Nor  should  one  be  silent  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  Vancouver, 
who  on  his  three  visits  to  the  islands  gave  Kamehameha  counsel,  which, 
it  is  true,  he  did  not  always  follow,  but  was  nevertheless  of  the 
highest  value. 

So  gpradually  the  obstacles  in  his  upward  climb  gave  way,  until 
the  struggle  narrowed  itself  to  the  war  between  Kamehameha,  lord 
of  Hawaii  and  Kalanikapule,  lord  of  Oahu  and  Maui.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1795  that  the  "Great  Armada"  of  the  Hawaiian  alii  reached 
Oahu  from  Maui,  and  then  up  the  Nunanu  Valley  the  host  of  veterans 
marched  till  they  encountered  the  troops  of  Kalanikapule  at  the  Pali. 
The  battle  was  decisive,  and  when  the  terrible  carnage  of  that  April 
day  ceased  it  was  clear  that  the  last  outposts  of  opposition  had  been 
conquered  and  that  henceforth  Kamehameha  might  replace  the  sword 
by  the  scepter. 

The  years  from  1795  to  1819  were,  however,  no  less  strenuous 
and  remarkable  than  those  which  preceded.  Time  would  fail  to  tell 
of  all  that  the  conqueror  achieved,  of  his  administration  of  the  c<m- 
quered  districts,  of  the  creation  and  collection  of  the  taxes,  of  the 
choice  of  men  for  governors  and  administrators  of  varying  degree,  of 
the  repairing  of  the  ravages  of  war  by  the  making  of  fish-ponds  and 
taro-patches,  of  the  many  settlements  of  disputes  between  foreign 
sailors  and  the  natives,  of  the  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
Russians,  of  the  diplomacy  by  means  of  which  the  island  of  Kauai  was 
finally  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  the  like. 

Kamehameha  had  already  foreseen,  in  Vancouver's  time,  the  diffi- 
culty of  pres.erving  his  kingdom  permanently  from  embroilments  with 
foreign  powers,  and  had  for  this  reason  been  ready  to  accept  the 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  never  flinched  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities his  conquest  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  after  Van- 
couver's time  he  made  no  overtures  to  the  foreigner. 

Now  and  then  there  drifted  to  hi^  realm  rumors  of  the  new 
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religion  which  had  been  introduced  into  Tahiti^  and  Kamehameha 
was  conscious  that  sooner  or  later  the  teachers  which  the  white  men 
had  promised  would  reach  Hawaii.  But  for  himself  he  willed  to  be 
a  devotee  to  the  last  of  the  old  gods^  and  right  well  he  served  these 
bloody  deities  with  human  sacrifices  and  other  cruel  rites. 

Yet  as  king^  he  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  humanity  and  mag- 
nanimity^ and  many  a  story  might  be  told  of  unexpected  gleams  of 
kindliness.  Such  is  that  of  the  Puna  fishermen  who  in  an  early  raid 
had  beaten  the  Hawaiian  chief  into  insensibility  with  their  paddles. 
Years  after,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  these  bold  defenders  of  the 
coast  were  brought  before  the  king,  expecting  nothing  short  of  death. 
But  not  only  did  Kamehameha  pardon  them;  he  even  proclaimed 
himself  the  sinner  through  his  unjust  raid  and  forbade  such  in  the 
future  by  Mamalahoe,  "the  law  of  the  splintered  paddle." 

One  should  remember,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  kings,  how,  when  the  "firewater"  of  the  white  man 
began  its  devastating  course,  Kamehameha  came  for  a  time  under  its 
baneful  influence.  But  he  soon  perceived  the  "facUis  descensus*' 
which  was  threatened,  braced  himself  to  heed  the  expostulations  of  his 
friends,  and  emerged  victor  from  this  battle,  as  from  so  many  others. 

And  now  on  this  May  morning,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  "Na- 
poleon of  the  Pacific"  lay  dying.  Let  me  condense  an  account  of  his 
death  given  in  an  Hawaiian  paper,  the  Moolelo  Hawaii,  of  1888: 

"The  illness  of  Kamehameha  became  so  great  that  the  native  doctors 
could  not  cure  him.  Then  said  the  priest,  'It  is  best  to  build  a  house 
for  your  god,  that  you  may  recover.'  The  chief,  sustaining  the 
advice  of  the  priest,  built  a  sacred  house  for  his  god  Kukailimoku,  and 
a  kapu  took  place  at  evening.  The  people,  apprehending  that  the 
priest  and  chiefs  were  urging  Kamehameha  to  have  men  sacrificed  to 
his  god  for  his  recovery,  were  seen  to  fly,  through  fear  of  death,  and 
remained  in  their  hiding  places  till  the  tabu  was  over.  Probably  the 
king  did  not  assent  to  the  proposition,  but  was  heard  to  say,  'men  are 

tabu  to  the  king  —  alluding  to  his  son In  the   evening  the 

feeble  king  was  borne  from  his  sleeping  house  to  the  front  house  and 
took  a  mouthful  of  pot  and  a  little  water.     The  chiefs  asked  him  for 

his  final  charge He  made  an  effort  and  said,  'Proceed  only 

according  to  my  policy  until — '  Not  able  to  finish  his  sentence,  he 
embraced  the  neck  of  the  foreigner  and  drew  him  down  for  a  kiss.  .  .  . 
In  an  hour  or  two  he  was  borne  again,  partially,  into  the  front  house, 
while  most  of  his  body  remained  in  his  sleeping  house.  He  was  once 
more  replaced,  and  about  two  o'clock  (May  8,  1819)  he  expired." 
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After  Kamehameha's  death  constematioii  preyailed  in  the  land. 
There  was  for  a  time  "red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  Many 
were  the  debates,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  body.  Some 
chiefs  proposed  to  eat  him  —  that  is,  that  they  might  gain  his  spirit. 
But  the  widow  Kaahumanu  replied,  "The  spirit  is  gone,  the  body 
which  remains  belongs  to  the  new  king."  Eventually  the  bones  were 
hidden  in  a  valley  in  Hawaii  by  his  friend  Hoapili,  and  "no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day."  The  urdhipili,  or  bundle  of 
bones,  which  represents  Kamehameha  I  in  the  Honolulu  Mausoleum 
has  little  claim  to  be  considered  genuine.  Yet  Kamehameha  has  not 
altogether  vanished  from  the  land  he  united  and  governed.  Some  have 
asserted  to  me  that  his  spirit  is  still  occasionally  visible.  Did  they 
not  see  the  gigantic  ghost  riding  at  the  head  of  a  cavalcade  of  ghosts 
in  such  and  such  a  valley?  But  in  reality  the  spirit  survived  here 
and  there.  In  1827  Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  house  of  a  chief  at  Halawa 
who  showed  with  pride  his  polished  spears,  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
remarked  that  "Kamehameha  always  required  every  man  to  keep  his 
weapons  in  order  so  as  to  be  ready  for  war  at  the  shortest  notice." 
Alas,  the  successors  of  Kamehameha  were  not  worthy  of  the  founder 
of  the  line.  A  story  tells  that  sometime  after  the  death  of  the  king 
a  man  from  the  southern  part  of  Kona  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  was  conducted  by  a  spirit  into  the  world  of 
the  dead,  where  he  saw  the  old  monarch.  Kamehameha  asked  how 
affairs  were  prospering  in  Hawaii  and  made  inquiries  as  to  his  son 
Liholiho.  Then  he  requested  the  man  to  return  and  deliver  some  im- 
portant messages.  He  promised  much  blessing  to  the  land  if  these 
messages  were  safely  delivered,  but  threatened  misfortune  as  the  penalty 
for  neglect.  The  man  came  back,  but  delayed  the  fulfillment  of  his 
errand  till  he  had  dressed  a  hog.  Before,  however,  he  could  take  the 
food  he  had  prepared  he  was  dead. 

Alas,  something  like  this  has  been  the  story  of  Hawaii.  The  ruin 
of  the  race  has  been  largely  due  to  forgetfulness  of  the  spirit  of  the 
first  Kamehameha. 

Great  indeed  has  been  the  debt  of  the  islands  to  foreign  civilisa- 
tion. Who  can  estimate  the  blessing  which  has  come  through  the 
purging  of  the  land  of  the  old  savageries?  Yet  the  new  day  misses 
something  which  belongs  to  the  manhood  of  the  old  warriors,  and  it 
iU  beseems  the  present  to  forget  the  man  who  by  his  patience  and  his 
courage  made  possible  the  union  of  the  islands  and  who  for  a  critical 
quarter  of  a  century  governed  them  with  a  wisdom  which  unfortunately 

none  of  his  successors  could  emulate.  _.  ..    ^ 

Hbrbbrt  H.  Gowsn. 


PACIFIC  WHALES  AT  PLAY* 

"There  she  blows.  There  she  blows.  There  she  blo-o-ws !"  So 
shouted  the  mate  of  the  "Morning  Star"  as  that  good  little  missionary 
ship  lay  lazily  rolling  in  a  dead  calm  to  the  leeward  of  the  island  of 
Apemama^  one  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  across  the  Equator,  from  north  latitude  about  4  degrees,  to 
about  the  same  south  latitude,  and  in  the  longitude  east  of  Green- 
wich from  178  degrees  to  177  degrees.  Apemama  (pronounced  Ah- 
pi-mah-mah)  is  just  north  of  the  line.  Glad  of  any  excitement  we. 
passengers  all  rushed  on  deck  shouting  "where."  "Where,"  said  the 
mate,  "anywhere.  Look  about  you."  Sure  enough,  on  all  sides  were 
the  whales,  genuine  sperm  whales.  There  were  hundreds  of  them. 
The  mate  who  had  followed  whaling  for  eighteen  years  before  ship- 
ping on  the  "Morning  Star"  said  he  had  never  before  seen  so  many 
in  a  school.  Several  came  up  under  the  port  quarter,  carelessly  bump- 
ing againt  the  ship.  One  cow,  about  forty  feet  long,  rose  some 
thirty  feet  from  the  starboard  quarter,  and  her  two  calves  about  ten 
feet  long  tumbled  between  her  and  the  ship.  A  huge  bull  rose  twenty- 
five  yards  off  the  starboard  quarter,  and  lay  there  ten  minutes.  We 
could  see  his  eye — ^about  as  big,  it  seemed,  as  a  pig's  eye — ^and  his 
blowhole,  about  eight  inches  long,  in  a  double  curve.  A  sperm  whale 
has  but  one  blowhole,  and  that  on  his  right  side.  On  his  back  were 
barnacles  in  great  bunches  as  big  as  bushel  baskets;  and  on  his  right 
shoulder  a  great  ugly  looking  scar,  probably  made  by  a  harpoon  in 
some  fight  with  a  whaler  years  before.  After  they  had  inspected  the 
ship  for  half  an  hour  or  more  the  whole  school  began  moving  off  to 
starboard.  When  those  in  the  rear  of  the  school  were  about  a  mile 
away  the  dinner  beU  rang.  But  simultaneously  with  that  a  shout  rose 
from  all  on  deck.  One  monster  breached;  that  is  he  jumped  clear  out 
of  the  sea  and  fell  with  a  great  splash  back  into  the  water.  Another, 
and  another  breached,  some  of  them  jumping  clear  up  out  of  the  sea 
—  straight  up  —  and  so  high  that  their  flukes  were  clear  of  the  water. 
Once  two  great  big  fellows  rose  side  by  side,  clear  out  of  the  water, 
and  with  a  lasy  movement  of  their  tails,  they  fell  back  away  from 
each  other.  What  a  splash  they  made.  All  was  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  the  flukes  stuck  up  out  of  the  water,  as  if  a  hundred 
or  more  whales  were  standing  on  their  heads  under  several  acres  of 

*n»  mthor  was  a  mlMlonary  amonf  fbe  GUtert  laUnds  before  beoomlnff  a  pioneer  preadier 
Vldalfo  Iiland,  Paget  Sound.    Tlie  Gilbert  lalanda  will  become  better  known  ae  the  Paget 
POTta  aztead  tbelr  growing  oommtroe  Into  tbe  tropical  reglona  of  tbe  PaclAc. — Bdltor. 
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water^  and  then  thrashing  up  and  down  they  churned  the  sea  into 
foam  as  they  waved  us  their  farewell  Chautauqua  salute  with  their 
tails.    The  show  was  over  and  we  went  down  to  dinner. 

Whales  —  sperm  whales  usually  —  are  seen  around  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  Once  quite  a  school  of  them  rose  around  my  boat  as  I  was 
returning  to  my  house  from  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  island.  Ships  do 
not  ofen  go  there  now  and  hunt  them,  though  the  hunting  is  getting 
better  these  days.  Sixty  years  ago  whalers  would  go  to  the  Arctic 
in  the  Summer,  and  to  the  Line  in  Winter.  West  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands  pearl  shells  are  taken  by  the  natives,  and  sold  to  trading  ves- 
sels. Some  are  found  about  the  Gilbert  Islands,  but  not  many.  The 
trade  is  mostly  copra  or  dried  cocoanut  meat.  Forty-five  years  ago 
this  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Vessels  came  from 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  for  copra.  But  later  the  Germans  began  to  cut 
into  the  trade,  the  large  firm  of  Hermsheim  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  estab- 
lishing a  station  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  some  three  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  the  Gilbert  Islands.  They  also  gathered  many  valuable 
and  beautiful  shells,  exquisitely  beautiful  and  delicate  pink  and  purple 
coral  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Some  beautiful  red,  pink  and  yellow 
corals  were  also  obtained  at  the  Island  of  Apemama,  of  the  Gilbert 
group.  The  natives  take  in  exchange  for  those  things  prints,  calicoes, 
clothing  and  tobacco.  Schooners  and  brigantines  of  two  to  three  hun- 
dred tons  are  best  suited  for  that  trade. 

Horace  J.  Taylor. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  SOME 

OF  ITS  HISTORY 

The  Act  of  Congress  passed  July  2nd^  1864,  granted  to  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  its  main  line 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  with  a  branch  line  via  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  to  the  extent  of  every  alternate  section  (not  mineral) 
not  to  exceed  twenty  sections  to  the  mile  on  each  side  of  its  located 
line  through  the  territories,  and  ten  sections  to  the  mile  through  any 
of  the  states  that  it  might  pass  —  with  the  right  to  take  timber  and 
other  material  for  construction  from  any  unoccupied  Government 
lands.  A  very  wise  and  astute  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Act,  as  a 
sort  of  compensation:  That  the  company  should  not  charge  the  Gov- 
ernment higher  rates  for  transportation  and  telegraph  service  than 
they  charged  individuals.  The  mineral  referred  to  did  not  include 
iron  and  coal. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  original  incorporators  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  here  that  for  every  mile  of  road  con- 
structed in  a  state  they  got  12,800  acres  of  land  while  in  the  terri- 
tories they  acquired  25,600  acres.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  the  two  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  were 
not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  the  road  was  completed  and  the  lands 
earned.  This  also  accounts  for  the  original  location  of  the  main  line, 
that  many  engineers,  now  find  fault  with.  Mileage  in  the  territories 
was  evidently  the  main  object. 

In  1870,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  construction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  Kalama,  Washington,  the  maps  of  the  first  prelim- 
inary survey  were  filed  and  the  lands  within  the  forty-mile  limit  on 
the  odd  numbered  sections,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  were  withdrawn. 
By  the  way,  maps  of  location  were  filed  via  the  Columbia  River  and 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  Columbia  River  Branch  Grant  extended 
over  into  Western  Oregon  and  covered  part  of  the  Oregon  Central 
Grant  secured  by  Ben  Holliday  and  his  associates.  This  was  after- 
wards adjusted  amicably  by  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

The  Puget  MiU  Company,  Port  Gamble  Mill  Company,  —  in  fact 
all  the  mills  and  loggers  on  Puget  Sound  were  then  cutting  the  timber 
on  the  shore  line  of  Puget  Sound  and  within  the  company's  grant  and 
shipping  it  to  San  Francisco  and  South  America.  General  John  W. 
Spragoe,  then  the  general  agent  and  direct  representative  of  the  com- 
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psnj,  attempted  to  protect  the  company  by  collecting  stompage  on 
lands  thus  invaded  and  within  the  company's  grant.  General  Hasard 
Stevens  was.  the  company's  attorney. 

He  seixed  large  rafts  of  logs  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  company 
funds  and  finally  checked  these  depredations.  Hon.  Silndns  Gar- 
fielde  was  delegate  to  Congress  and  stood  in  with  the  mills  and  was 
unfriendly  to  General  Spragae  and  his  administration  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  A  United  States  Grand  Jury  convened  at  Olympia  and 
indicted  General  Spragae  for  collecting  stompage  in  advance ;  a  "nolle 
proseque"  was  entered  by  the  United  States  Government  and  prosecu- 
tion ceased  as  well  as  farther  depredations  on  the  company's  lands. 

The  withdrawal  by  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  odd  num- 
bered sections  on  the  Columbia  River  Route  and  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains covered  nearly  half  the  State(  then  Territory)  of  Washington 
and  extended  into  Eastern  and  Western  Oregon.  The  protection  of 
this  land  grant  devolved  upon  the  company's  agents  and  they  came 
constantly  in  conflict  with  speculators  who  had  selected  good  points 
for  townsites  in  advance  of  construction,  but  these  matters  were  finally 
fairly  adjusted. 

After  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  during  the  "panic  of  1878" 
General  Geo.  W.  Cass,  then  the  "President  of  the  company,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  the  road. 

The  company  had  then  completed  about  500  miles  of  its  road  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  its  eastern  end,  and  nearly  108  miles  in 
Washington,  from  Kalama  to  Tacoma. 

General  Cass'  receivership  —  the  first  —  lasted  six  months,  ended 
under  this  arrangement:  The  company's  first  mortgage  bonds  were 
receivable  at  par  and  cancelled  and  retired  in  exchange  for  lands  — 
thus  the  great  Dalrymple  Farm,  the  Cheney  Holdings,  the  Fargo 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  were  obtained.  Those  of  Charle- 
magne Tower  in  this  state,  comprising  the  best  timber  in  the  Sound 
and  Colombia  River  districts,  were  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

At  .the  dose  of  the  Cass  receivership  in  1875,  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright 
of  Philadelphia  —  the  promoter  of  Tacoma  —  was  elected  President, 
and  about  this  time  a  man  named  Robert  E.  Spraul,  who  was  hung  a 
few  years  later  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  for  killing  Hommd  on  Kootenai 
Lake  over  the  Ainsworth  Grant  to  mineral  claims,  discovered  the 
Puyallup  coal  mines.  He  was  a  bridge  carpenter,  a  religious  fanatic, 
and  in  addition  a  fair  geologist.  He  was  staked  in  his  prospecting 
by  H.  S.  Alger  and  Ed  McCall,  a  locomotive  engineer  now  a  resident 
of  Spduine.  After  this  discovery,  mostly  on  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road lands,  Mr.  C.  B.  Wright  sent  an  expert  from  Pennsylvania  to 
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report  on  it  That  expert  stayed  three  days^  went  back  and  made  a 
report  that  was  published  stating  that  he  found  the  formation  of  lime 
and  sandstone  all  rig^t  but  that  no  coal  existed  there. 

General  George  Stark^  then  vice-president  of  the  company,  ar- 
rived soon  after  this  report  and  confirmed  it  It  remained  for  Captain 
P.  B.  Cornwall  and  C.  B.  Crochet  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 
old  Pacific  Coas.t  coal  operators,  to  acquire  and  develop  tiiat  great 
coal  property.  Their  manager  was  the  late  Robert  Wingate  of  Ta- 
coma,  who  subsequently  acquired  fine  properties  of  his  own,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  coal  miner. 

In  1877  the  financial  world  began  to  look  for  investment  and 
brokers  and  bankers  turned  their  attention  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  property.  Charles  B.  Wright  was  then  its  president,  and 
president  and  principal  stockholder  of  the  Tacoma  Land  Company, 
also  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  owner 
of  about  one-sixth  of  the  stock  of  that  company,  and  drawing  the  then 
large  salary  therefrom  of  $1,000  a  month* 

Efforts  were  being  made  constantly  to  get  Congress  to  forfeit 
the  Northern  Pacific  Land  Grant  and  it  became  a  political  issue  in  the 
north  half  of  the  Union. 

About  this  time,  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Billings  of  Vermont  was 
elected  president  of  the  company.  He  was  one  of  the  "Argonauts'' 
of  California  —  a  good  lawyer  and  very  wealthy.  He  borrowed,  soon 
after,  $40,000,000  (forty  millions)  —  some  loan  in  those  days  —  and 
telegraphed  all  over  the  Northwest  tiiat  "with  this  fund  anybody 
could  build  a  railroad."  He  immediately  purchased  for  the  Pacific 
end  800  miles  of  steel  rails  and  track  material,  ten  locomotives  and 
ten  passenger  coaches,  and  forgings,  castings  and  materials  for  800 
cars,  with  other  railroad  material  and  shop  machinery  in  abundance. 
He  loaded  eight  ships  and  sent  them  around  Cape  Horn  to  Tacoma. 

Construction  began  at  Ainsworth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake 
River  in  Whitman  County;  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  gave  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  the  carrying  of  the  track  ma- 
terials and  supplies  from  Portland,  swelling  that  company's  receipts 
and  earnings  enormously  and  enabling  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
directors,  who  were  its  large  stockholders,  to  draw  big  dividends; 
second,  it  was  then  easy  and  cheap  construction,  and  again  its  was 
earning  25,600  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth.  Much  of  this  land 
the  company  sold  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.60  per  acre.  It  is  now  valued  at 
from  $12.50  to  $40.00  per  acre.  Such  has  been  the  development  of 
this  section  in  the  last  twenty  years.    (This  was  written  about  1895). 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  construction  was  expensive^  but 
when  all  the  conditions  are  considered^  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
gentlemen  were  not  so  shortsighted  as  many  supposed.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  Inland  Empire  today  is  evidence  of  their  good  judgment. 

Of  all  the  men  interested  in  Eastern  Washington  and  its  develop- 
ment^ the  late  Dr.  D.  S.  Baker  is  entitled  to  the  most  credit.  He 
constructed^  operated  and  acted  alone.  He  had  a  system  of  narrow 
gauge  railroads  that  commanded  the  entire  tonnage  of  Southeastern 
Washington  and  part  of  Oregon.  Crude  and  original  as  it  was^  for  the 
good  doctor  believed  that  he  had  invented  it  all^  no  system  of  trans- 
portation on  the  American  continent  was  as  profitable  as  his. 

He  sold  it  to  the  Villard  Combine  for  $1^000^000  and  ever  after- 
wards deplored  that  he  had  not  bought  their  system  instead  of  selling 
his  own. 

After  the  great  Spike  Drive  in  1888^  when  the  road  was  completed 
to  the  Coasts  Mr.  Henry  Villard  made  the  mistake  of  inviting  all 
Europe  and  America  to  attend  the  ceremony^  with  all  the  so-called 
palace  and  dining  cars  that  could  be  then  had  in  America.  At  this 
ceremony^  going  to  and  from  which  they  could  see  from  the  windows 
an  uninhabited  wilderness^  not  knowing  that  a  railroad  had  to  follow 
the  lowest  grades  and  streams  in  its  course  and  that  the  promised 
land  was  not  often  in  view  from  the  car  windows^  his  guests  became 
alarmed;  they  could  see  nothing  in  the  "Godforsaken  wilderness" 
through  which  they  traveled  to  support  a  railroad.  Most  of  them 
abandoned  Villard's  special  at  Portland^  Oregon^  and  immediately 
telegraphed  their  brokers  to  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds  without  delay^ 
and  so  brought  on  the  panic  that  ruined  "Old  Henry"  Villard. 

A  receiver  was  again  appointed,  being  the  second  receivership 
of  the  great  railroad.  The  company's  affairs  were  soon  adjusted,  and 
the  property  restored  again  to  the  stockholders.  I  think  that  T.  F. 
Oakes  and  the  late  Henry  C.  Paine  were  the  receivers  during  this 
period. 

In  1 898,  during  the  great  financial  panic  of  that  year  the  railroad 
again  defaulted  and  another  application  for  a  receiver  was  made;  the 
several  United  States  Courts  became  at  loggerheads  and  could  not 
agree;  so  three  sets  of  receivers  were  appointed  this  time:  In  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Montana  and  Washington,  and  the  line  was  han- 
dled practically  in  four  sections. 

Its  last  reorganization  seemed  to  be  complete  and  permanent, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  Jim  HiU  showed  up  with  his 
"merger"  and  claimed  to  control  it. 

I  know  not  who  controls  it  now,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest 
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transportation  property  in  the  world;  having  a  traffic  contributory 
to  it  in  yarioos  communities  unequaled^  and  undeveloped  resources 
that  no  carrying  corporation  in  the  world  today  possesses. 

Its  kindred  corporations,  and  they  have  been  many,  like  a  lot  of 
poor  relatives,  have  always  been  its  ruin.  Henry  Villard  was  right 
when  he  referred  to  it  as  a  "Benevolent  Monopoly."  Its  first  cousin 
was  the  Lake  Superior  &  Puget  Sound  Company,  which  claimed  all  the 
available  townsites  from  Duluth  to  Whatcom;  it  is  now  deceased.  Its 
second  cousin  was  the  Northwest  Construction  Company,  which  made 
$5,000  a  mile  in  building  the  Minnesota  Division  and  died  in  affluent 
old  age.  Its  third  cousin,  the  Tacoma  Land  Company,  is  now  in  bad 
health.  Its  fourth  cousin,  the  Montana  Improvement  Company,  that 
wanted  all  the  railroad's  timber  in  the  inter-mountain  district,  is  now 
on  leave  of  absence  —  it  left  nothing  but  the  stumps  to  show  for  its 
stay  here.  Its  fifth  cousin,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  got 
its  best  lands  in  the  Palouse  country,  and  now  has  designs  on  its  coal 
properties;  it  is  in  vigorous  health.  Its  brother-in-law,  the  Great 
Northern,  is  doing  well. 

Its  stepfather  was  the  Oregon  Transcontinental  Company  — 
Oregon  Transcontinental  Survey  —  was  organized  and  an  army  of 
savants  was  sent  through  the  northern  tier  of  states  to  report  on  its 
resources,  including  everything  from  a  mosquito  to  Puget  Sound  sal- 
mon ;  so  much  data  was  collected  at  a  great  expense  that  it  could  never 
be  digested  or  made  of  use.  Hanpord  W.  Fairweather. 


COMMENT  ON  MR.  FAIRWEATHER'S  ARTICLE* 

This  is  rather  a  cursory  sketch  of  some  incidents  that  occurred 
in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  protection 
of  the  timber  on  Puget  Sound  on  the  odd  numbered  sections  that  was 
withdrawn  from  sale  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  company  was  en- 
trusted to  the  undersigned  during  1870  to  1874  as  mentioned  in  the 
sketch. 

Mr.  Fairweather  remarks,  correctly  enough,  that  "He  seised  large 
rafts  of  logs  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  company  funds  and  finally 
checked  these  depredations." 

Mr.  Fairweather,  however,  omits  to  state  the  fact  that  the  logs 
thus  seised  were  sold  at  auction,  or  redeemed  by  the  loggers,  and  the 
funds  thus  derived  more  than  paid  the  entire  cost  of  protection,  being 
in  round  numbers  $10,000. 


Thi  Ute  0«aenl  Haiard  Btervni  wma  one  of  fbe  oontrllmtliif  editors  of  tlie  Watk*mgtom 
Hitt&rieal  Qw&rfri^.  Belnf  mantloiicd  In  Mr.  FainrMtber't  article,  tie  waa  aaked  to  comment 
oo  tbe  mannacrlpt. — ^Bdltor. 
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Mr.  Fairweather  remariu  that  the  company  by  the  end  of  1878 
had  completed  nearly  108  miles  in  Washington  from  Kalama  to  Ta- 
coma.    This  should  be  148  miles. 

I  think  Mr.  Fairwether  is  mistaken  in  attributing  the  failure  of 
the  company  in  1888  to  the  great  Golden  Spike  driye  when  a  large 
number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  men  were  taken  across  the  continent 
on  the  Northern  route.  As  one  who  participated  in  that  expedition 
I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  the  parties  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
country  and  the  road  and  their  resources. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  sudden  fall  in  the  stock 
market.  At  every  stopping  place  the  guests  were  hurrying  to  the 
teleg^ph  station  and  found  constantly  falling  quotations  which  re- 
corded heavy  losses  for  many  of  them  and^  of  course^  they  were  in  no 
mood  to  invest  in  anything.     This  I  think  was  the  real  cause  of  the 

road's  failure  at  that  time.  .w  ^ 

Hazard  Stevens. 


RAILROAD  CAREER  OF  MR.  FAIRWEATHER 

Hanford  W.  Fairweather  was  bom  at  St.  Johns^  New  Brunswick^ 
May  9,0 y  1852>  and  entered  railroad  employment  as  a  brakesman  on 
the  Vermont  Central  at  Nashua^  New  Hampshire,  in  the  spring  of 
1870.  After  a  few  months  service  he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  entered 
the  employment  of  the  old  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  a  brakesman  in 
the  yards  at  Milwaukee.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Milwaukee 
Junction  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  below  Duluth,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1870-1871  worked  as  fireman  and  at  craning  a  steam 
shoveL 

In  1871,  General  C.  L.  Rosser  placed  him,  in  company  with 
Mike  Craig,  in  charge  of  two  pony  locomotives,  the  "Otter  Tail"  and 
"Minatonka,"  from  Duluth  to  Kalama,  Washington  Territory.  The 
locomotives  were  brought  West  over  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
and  up  the  Pacific  on  a  barge  from  San  Francisco  to  Kalama.  They 
were  the  first  two  locomotives  used  on  the  western  end  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Fairweather  entered  the  shops  at  Kalama  as  chief  clerk. 
In  1878,  after  the  failure  of  J.  Cooke  &  Co.,  he  went  into  the  general 
office  at  Kalama,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  appointed  auditor,  cashier, 
and  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  for  the  Pacific  Division  — 
extending  from  Kalama  to  Tacoma,  where  he  remained  until  1877. 

In  that  year  he  was  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  old  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  with  headquar- 
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ten  at  Portland,  Oregon.     He  remained  there  two  years  in.{he/h)Br 

ployment  of  the  company  which  operated  a  line  of  steamboats  '^^*  * 

Astoria  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  in  connection  with  the  portage  railroad. 

In  1879  he  was  appointed  vice-president  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Walla  Walla  &  Colmnbia  River  Railroad  with  head- 
qoarters  at  Walla  Walla,  the  property  consisting  of  45  miles  of  narrow 
gauge  railroad  (the  old  Baker  Road)  from  Wallula  to  Walla  Walla, 
and  from  Walla  Walla  to  Milton  and  Weston.  During  his  superin- 
tendency  of  the  road  it  was  practically  rebuilt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1880  he  was  appointed  division  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oregon  Railway  Sc  Navigation  Company,  whose  property 
ccmsisted  of  45  or  50  miles  of  broad  gauge  railroad  from  The  Dalles 
to  Blalock,  and  from  Umatilla  to  Walla  Walla,  with  steamboat  navi- 
gation between  Blalock  and  Umatilla.  The  headquarters  of  the  road 
were  at  Walla  Walla. 

In  1881  he  was  appointed  division  superintendent  of  the  Pend 
Oreille  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  charge  of  con- 
struction and  operation  from  Wallula  Junction  to  Sand  Point,  Idaho, 
with  headquarters  at  Ainsworth,  Washington  Territory.  At  this  time 
track  had  been  laid  from  Wallula  to  Twin  Wells,  and  the  rough  grad- 
ing was  completed  practically  to  Westwood  (Rathdrum)  Idaho. 

He  remained  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  until  1888,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  construction  of  the  Pend  Oreille  Division  was 
completed  and  the  shops  and  railroad  buildings  completed.  In  1888 
he  left  the  service,  settling  at  Spokane,  Washington,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  March,  1874,  he  married  at  Elalama,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Matilda  Curtis  of  Kalama;  their  family  consists  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Sprague,  Hanford,  Ether  (Mrs.  Sidney  Smith) 

and  Mattie  (Mrs.  Walter  Brubaker).  ^^  c    t      * 

William  d.  j^bwis. 
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Noim^lir.  VAlrwMther  died  at  bit  liome  In  Spokane  on  Mardi  80,  1010,  after  fbe  abore 
biographical  iketdi  was  In  tjrpe. — Bmroa. 
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ORIGIN  OF  WASHINGTON  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES 
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(Continued  from  Page  56) 

Gulf  of  Georgia^  see  Georgia  Strait. 

Gulf  Reef^  a  small  reef  north  of  Spieden  Island  in  San  Joan 
County.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840> 
Richards,  1858-1860. 

Guss  Island^  in  Garrison  Bay,  San  Jnan  Island,  San  Juan  County. 
Charles  McKay,  a  pioneer  of  Friday  Harbor,  says  it  was  named  for 
Guss  Hoffmaster,  a  German  who  ran  a  store  for  the  British  camp 
during  the  time  of  joint  occupancy  of  San  Juan  Island. 

GuY^  see  Albion,  Whitman  County. 

GuYE  Mountain^  near  Snoqualmie  Pass,  Cascade  Mountains, 
King  County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  F.  M.  Guye,  who  located 
what  he  called  Industry  Mine  there  about  1884.  (Rev.  H.  K.  Hines, 
Illustrated  History  of  Washington,  page  618.) 

H 

Hadl^ock^  a  town  on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  Jefferson  County.  In 
former  days  it  was  always  referred  to  as  Port  Hadlock.  The  name 
is  in  honor  of  Samuel  Hadlock.  He  was  bom  in  Hudson,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1829,  and  came  West  in  1852.  In  1868  with  five  associates 
he  came  to  Puget  Sound  and  organized  the  firm  of  Hanson,  Ackerson 
&  Co.,  building  for  them  the  first  steam  sawmill  at  Tacoma,  which  he 
superintended  until  1870.  In  company  with  Mr.  Glidden  he  acquired 
400  acres  on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  organized  the  Washington  Mill 
Company  and  built  a  large  sawmill.  In  1886  he  laid  out  the  town 
which  he  called  Port  Hadlock.  (Elwood  Evans,  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Oregon  and  Washington,  Volume  II.,  pages  858-854.) 
Mr.  Hadlock  in  his  old  age  was  visiting  his  native  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  died  at  Nashua,  on  September  18,  1912.  (Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  January,  1918, 
page  89.) 

Hahamish  Harbor,  see  Seabeck  Bay. 

Hahd-skus,  see  Point  No  Point. 

Haida  Point,  the  north  cape  of  White  Beach  Bay,  West  Sound, 
Orcas  Island,  San  Juan  County.  The  name  appears  on  the  British 
Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards,  1858-1860,  and  has  reference  to 
attacks  by  the  northern  Indians.    See  also  Massacre  Bay. 
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Origin  of  Woihington  Oeographic  Name$  lOS 

Halb  Passage.  Two  geographical  features  have  this  same  name^ 
originatiiig  from  the  same  source.  One  is  the  waterway  between  Fox 
Island  and  the  mainland  to  the  north  in  Pierce  County^  and  the  other 
is  between  Lummi  Island  and  the  mainland  in  Whatcom  County.  The 
names  were  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  in  honor  of  Horatio 
Hale,  philologist  of  the  expedition.  He  was  left  in  the  Oregon  Country 
to  study  the  Indians,  and  was  the  first  man  to  compile  the  interesting 
trade  language  known  as  the  Chinook  Jargon.  The  Hale  Passage 
north  and  west  of  Lummi  Island  had  received  the  Spanish  name  "£1 
Canal  de  Pacheco"  in  1791,  as  the  same  name  Pacheco  had  been  given 
to  Lummi  Island.  It  was  part  of  the  Mexican  Viceroy's  long  name 
referred  to  under  (juemes. 

Halky's  Bat^  see  Baker  Bay. 

Hall,  a  town  in  Clarke  County,  named  by  O.  B.  Osgaard  in  1906 
in  honor  of  James  F.  Hall,  on  whose  place  the  pottoffice  was  originally 
located.    (Postmaster  at  HaU,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  483.) 

Hall  Island,  off  the  southern  shore  of  Lopez  Island,  San  Juan 
County.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2689, 
Richards,  1858-1860. 

Hallbr  City^  see  Arlington,  Snohomish  County. 

Hamahama  RrvBR,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mason  County.  It 
flows  into  Hood  Canal  at  Eldon.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Twana  name  of  the  place  Du-huh-huh-bai,  because  a 
small  rush  called  '*hub-hub"  was  found  there.  (Myron  Eells,  in 
American  Anihropologi$t,  January,  1892.) 

Hamilton,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Skagit  County.  William 
Hamilton  settled  there  in  1877.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1891 
and  named  for  its  founder.  {History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Coun- 
ties, pages  242-248.) 

Hamilton  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Skamania  County.  A  postoffice  there  has  the  same 
name,  though  the  station  on  the  Spduine,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
drops  the  word  "Creek"  in  its  name.  Samuel  Milton  Hamilton  and 
his  wife  Mary  J.  Hamilton  took  up  a  donation  claim  there  in  early 
days,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  creek.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  names  of  Hamilton  Island  in  the  Columbia  River  below  Cas- 
cades, and  of  Hamilton  Mountain,  four  miles  west  of  Cascade,  were 
in  honor  of  the  same  pioneers. 

Hammsrslet  Inlet,  the  southwestern  arm  of  Puget  Sound,  west 
from  the  north  end  of  Totten  Inlet,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Mason 
County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  honor  of 
Midshipman  George  W.  Hammersly  of  the  expedition.    The  spelling 
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of  the  name  was  conftised  from  the  beginning.  Wilkes,  himself,  uses 
three  forms.  In  the  master  rolls  of  his  crews  it  appears  "Hammersly." 
In  his  volume.  Hydrography,  it  appears  "Hammersly"  on  page  821 
and  "Hamersley"  on  pages  468  and  469.  On  chart  78  in  the  Atlas 
accompanying  the  volume.  Hydrography,  it  is  spelled  "Hammersley," 
and,  though  that  form  has  one  more  "e"  than  the  man  himself  used,  it 
is  the  form  followed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  other  makers 
of  maps.  The  Indian  name  in  the  Nisqually  language,  including  the 
Squakson,  Puyallup  and  Snohomish  dialects,  i^  Sorharwamth  (J.  A. 
Costello,  The  Siwash,  Seattle,  1895.)  The  local  name  in  general  use 
for  Hammersley  Inlet  is  "Big  Skookum."  (George  N.  Talcott,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  SM.) 

Hanburt  Point,  at  the  south  entrance  to  Mosquito  Pass,  at  the 
northwest  extremity  of  San  Juan  Island,  San  Juan  County.  It  was 
named  by  Staff  Commander  Pender,  Royal  Navy,  in  the  hired  survey- 
ing vessel  Beaver  in  1869,  in  honor  of  Ingham  Hanbury,  a  surgeon  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  borne  on  the  books  of  the  flagships  on  the 
Northwest  station,  Sutlej  and  Zealoui,  for  duty  on  San  Juan  Island 
during  the  joint  occupation  of  the  island  by  British  and  American 
camps,  1865-1870.  He  became  staff  surgeon  in  1875,  fleet  surgeon 
in  1882,  and  died  in  1884.  (Captain  John  T.  Walbran,  Briiiih  Co- 
lumbia Coast  Names,  page  225.) 

Hancock,  Capb,  see  Cape  Disappointment. 

Hanford,  a  town  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Benton  County.  It  was  named  in  1906  by  the  Hanford  Irrigation 
and  Power  Company,  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the  company,  Cor- 
nelius H.  Hanford  of  Seattle,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
big  reclamation  project  and  who  was  also  the  first  and  most  prominent 
Federal  Judge  in  the  State  of  Washington.  (Postmaster  at  Hanford, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  12.) 

Hangman  Crbbk,  see  Latah  Creek. 

Hanson  Ferry,  a  town  on  the  Grande  Ronde  River  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Asotin  County.  The  first  family  settled  there  in 
1882  —  John  Hansen,  his  wife  and  two  sons  Frank  and  Henry.  The 
latter  has  been  postmaster  since  the  o£Bce  was  established  there  in  1890. 
The  change  in  the  spelling  occurred  when  the  postoffice  was  named. 
(Henry  Hansen,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  286.) 

Harbin,  see  Goodnow,  Klickitat  County. 

Harbor  Rock,  two  rocks  bear  that  name  in  San  Juan  County  and 
both  apparently  originated  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Rich- 
ards, 1858-1860.  Both  appear  also  on  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6880.    One  of  these  rocks  is  near  the  south 
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entrance  to  Griffin  Bay,  San  Juan  Island;  the  other  is  at  the  south- 
eastern entrance  to  Massacre  Bay,  West  Sound,  Orcas  Island. 

Habdbrsburo,  see  Kahlotus,  Franklin  County. 

Habds-cubs,  see  Point  No  Point. 

Harlinda,  see  Keller,  Ferry  County. 

Harnbt  Channbl,  between  Orcas  and  Shaw  Islands,  from  West 
Sound  to  East  Sound,  San  Juan  County.  The  name  first  appears  on 
the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards,  1858-1860,  and  was  evi- 
dently for  Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Harney,  United  States  Army,  who 
on  July  9,  1859,  took  possession  of  San  Juan  Island  while  it  was 
claimed  by  the  British  and  thus  projected  the  San  Juan  dispute,  which 
was  finally  settled  by  arbitration  in  1870. 

Habo  Strait,  sometimes  charted  as  Canal  de  Haro,  the  boundary 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  San  Juan  Archipelago.  The  name 
first  appears  as  "Canal  de  Lopez  de  Haro"  on  the  Spanish  chart  of 
Manuel  Quimper,  1790.  (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial 
number  1557.)  The  other  early  Spanish  charts  carry  the  same  name. 
The  En^^h  explorer  Vancouver,  179£,  changed  the  form  and  spelling 
to  "Canal  de  Arro,"  which  was  followed  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841.  The  British  Admiralty  Chart  191 1,  Kellett,  1847,  gave  the  form 
Haro  Strait,  which  has  been  in  general  use  since  especially  on  official 
United  States  charts.  When  Eliza  sent  Quimper  from  Nootka  in  1790 
to  explore  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  that  officer  made  extensive 
surveys  and  left  a  number  of  names  which  have  persisted.  The  name 
he  gave  Haro  Strait  was  in  honor  of  his  sailing  master,  Lopez  de  Haro. 
(H.  H.  Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  Volume  I.,  page  241.)  That  name 
has  since  been  divided,  part  remaining  on  the  Strait  and  part  being 
given  to  a  prominent  island  in  San  Juan  County.  (Edmond  S.  Meany, 
History  of  the  State  of  Washington,  page  88.) 

Harpxb,  a  town  on  Yukon  Harbor,  southwest  of  Blake  Island,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Kitsap  County.  The  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished in  1902  through  the  influence  of  F.  C.  Harper,  then  State  Senator 
and  later  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  District  of  Puget  Sound.  It 
was  named  in  his  honor,  though  some  people  tried  to  retain  the  local 
name  of  Terra  Vaug^  (Winifred  Oamett,  postmistress,  in  Names 
M88.,  Letter  4.) 

Habbinoton,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lincoln  County.  In 
1888,  W.  P.  Harrington,  a  banker  in  Colusa,  California,  invested  in 
lands  in  Lincoln  County.  The  townsite  was  owned  by  Horace  Cutter 
and  others*  Mrs.  Cutter,  a  close  friend  of  the  Harringtons,  had  the 
honor  of  naming  the  town.  A  few  years  later,  the  California  Land 
and  Stock  Company  was  organized,  with  the  late  Jacob  Furth.  of 
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Seattle  as  president;  W.  P.  Harrington^  vice-president;  Dr.  Luke 
Robinson  of  San  Francisco^  treasurer;  and  John  J.  Green,  manager. 
Mr.  Harrington  remained  a  member  of  the  company  until  his  death 
in  1908.     (H.  S.  Bassett,  in  Name9  MSS.,  Letter  827.) 

Hartford,  a  town  in  the  west-central  part  of  Snohomish  County. 
The  town  was  platted  on  June  28,  1891,  by  James  V.  Vanhom  and 
his  wife  Kate  Vanhom.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway's  Hartford  &  Eastern  or  Monte  Cristo  branch  line. 

Hartlinb,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Grant  County.  The 
first  settlement  was  named  Pamell  for  an  old  settler.  Later  a  town- 
site  was  selected  on  land  sold  for  the  purpose  by  John  Hartline,  an- 
other old  settler,  and  the  town  was  named  for  him.  (Postmaster,  in 
Namei  MSS.,  Letter  42.) 

Hartstbnb  Island,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mason  County. 
It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
Henry  J.  HarUftene  of  the  expedition.  This  is  another  case  of  con- 
fused spelling.  The  muster  roll  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition  shows  the 
Lieutenant's  name  as  "Hartstein."  Chart  78  in  the  Atlas  accompany- 
ing the  Wilkes  volume.  Hydrography,  shows  the  name  as  Hartstene 
Island,  which  is  the  form  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Chart  6460,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  626,  and  on  most 
recent  maps.  That  form  also  appears  in  the  man's  biography  in 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  Volume  III.,  page  106. 
However,  the  map  compiled  in  1914  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  State  of  Washington,  the  spelling  is  "Hartstine."  The 
United  States  Official  Posted  Guide  of  1915  carries  the  name  "Harstine 
Island"  as  the  name  of  an  o£Bce  on  the  island. 

Hat  Island,  east  of  Guemes  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  Padilla  Bay, 
Skagit  County.  Chart  92  in  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  volume. 
Hydrography,  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  carries  the  name  "Pea- 
cock Island,  in  honor  of  the  squadron's  vessel  which  was  wrecked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  subsequent  British  Admiralty 
charts  show  the  island  without  a  name.  Hat  Island  was  given  on 
account  of  its  shape  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Gedney 
Island,  near  Everett,  is  also  sometimes  locally  called  "Hat  Island." 

Hatton,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Adams  County.  The 
place  was  originally  known  as  Twin  Wells.  When  the  posto£Bce  was 
established  in  1888  the  Posto£Bce  Department  asked  for  a  new  name. 
The  superintendent  of  the  railroad  asked  the  postmaster,  J.  D.  Hackett, 
for  a  list  of  the  patrons  of  the  office.  One  of  the  names  submitted 
was  Sutton  (father  of  State  Senator  Sutton),  whereupon  the  railroad 
man  took  the  first  two  letters  of  Hackett  and  the  last  four  letters  of 
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Sntton  and  submitted  the  composite  name  of  Hatton^  wMch  was 
adopted.     (Mrs.  Ida  Belle  Hackett^  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  476.) 

Hautboy  Island,  see  Strawberry  Island. 

Haven,  a  town  on  the  Colmnbia  River  in  the  sonthem  part  of 
Grant  County.  It  was  named  for  Henry  H.  Haven  in  1908.  (F.  C. 
Koppen^  of  Wahluke^  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  110.) 

Hawk  Crbek,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River  at  Peach  in  the 
north-central  part  of  Lincoln  County.  The  name  was  for  an  early 
settler  named  Hawkins.  (Postmaster  at  Peach,  in  Names  MSS.,  Let- 
ter 159.) 

Hawk's  Prairie,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Thurston  County.  It 
was  named  for  J.  M.  Hawk,  who  settled  there  in  1858.  (J.  W.  Mayes 
and  Postmaster  Greenman  at  Union  Mills,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  ISS.) 

Hat-bohl-ub,  see  Preston  Point,  Everett. 

Hatward's  Prairie,  mentioned  by  Theodore  Winthrop  (The  Canoe 
and  the  Saddle,  John  H.  Williams,  editor,  page  282),  in  the  region  of 
Fort  Nisqually. 

Hazard,  a  settlement,  store  and  at  one  time  a  postoffice  in  the 
northern  part  of  Spokane  County.  The  store  was  started  about  1886 
by  R.  R.  Hazard  and  in  his  honor  the  place  was  named.  (L.  C.  Owen, 
of  Denison,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  190.) 

Hazel,  a  town  in  the  north-central  part  of  Snohomish  County. 
P.  D.  McMartin,  pioneer,  owned  the  land  where  the  town  is  located. 
The  name  is  in  honor  of  the  first  child  bom  in  his  family.  (W.  S. 
Reynolds,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  418.) 

Hazel  Point,  in  Hood  Canal,  at  the  southeastern  end  of  Toandos 
Peninsula,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson  County.  On  May  11, 
1792,  the  British  explorer  George  Vancouver,  who  discovered  and 
named  Hood  Canal,  named  Hazel  Point  "in  consequence  of  its  pro- 
ducing many  of  those  trees."  For  forty-nine  years  following  that  date 
the  only  white  men  known  to  have  visited  the  region  were  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  men  trading  with  the  Indians.  No  doubt  they  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  some  Indian  place  names  there.  In  1841,  the 
Wilkes  Expedition  made  a  careful  survey  and  chart  of  the  canal.  On 
their  Chart  78  in  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  volume.  Hydrography, 
the  name  Hazel  Point  is  omitted.  Three  points  at  the  extremity  of 
Toandos  Peninsula  are  given  Indian  names  as  follows:  southwest, 
"Tskutsko";  south,  "Nukolowap";  southeast,  "Suqualus."  Six  years 
later,  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847,  restored  Van- 
couver's name  of  Hazel  Point,  placing  it  at  the  southeast  cape,  which 
Wilkes  had  called  "Suqualus"  Point  Kellett  omitted  names  for  the 
other  two  points.     The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
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Chart  6450  shows  Hazel  Point  where  KeUett  charted  it  and  T^katsko 
Point  where  Wilkes  charted^  but  the  Wilkes  name  of  "Nnkolowap" 
Point  was  changed  to  Oak  Head.  From  Vanconver's  description 
{Voyage,  second  edition^  Volume  II.>  page  85)  it  seems  clear  that  he 
intended  his  name.  Hazel  Point,  for  what  is  now  Tskutsko  Point. 

Hazblwood,  a  town  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Washington  in  the 
west^entral  part  of  King  County.  Hazel  bushes  are  plentiful  there. 
The  settlement  was  first  known  as  the  Third  Division  of  Hillman's 
Garden  of  Eden  Addition  to  Seattle.  In  1907,  application  was  made 
for  a  posto£Bce.  Proposed  names  were  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
put  in  a  hat  The  first  slip  drawn  bore  the  name  Hazelwood,  which 
is  now  used  for  the  posto£Bce,  town,  railway  station  and  boat  landing. 
(Kenneth  M.  Laurie,  in  Name*  MSS.,  Letter  221.) 

Heath  Bat,  on  Puget  Sound,  receiving  the  waters  of  Chambers 
Creek  at  Steilacoom,  Pierce  County.  It  first  appears  on  the  British 
Admiralty  Chart  1947,  Inskip,  1846,  but  no  name  is  given  the  bay  cm 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6460.  In  the 
Works  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Volume  XXIX.,  page  189)  reference  is 
made  to  an  Englishman  named  Heath  who  held  the  large  Steilacoom 
farm  for  sheep-raising  under  lease  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Hbin  Bank,  a  five-fathom  shoal  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
west  of  Smith  Island.  On  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Rich- 
ards, 1858-1860,  it  is  shown  as  "Fonte  Bank."  It  was  discovered  and 
named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1854.  The  superintend- 
ent of  that  survey,  A.  D.  Bache,  gives  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  in  his  Report,  1855  (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial 
number  845,  page  104) :  "In  closing  my  report,  it  gives  me  unfeigned 
satisfaction  again  to  acknowledge  the  faithful,  zealous  and  acceptable 
service  of  Samuel  Hein,  Esq.,  the  general  disbursing  agent." 

Hblloatb,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lincoln  County. 
In  the  Columbia  River  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sanpoil  River 
there  is  a  rapid  locally  known  as  Hell  Gate.  On  July  8,  1811,  it  was 
mentioned  as  "Strong  Rapid"  by  David  Thompson  of  the  North- 
West  Company  of  Montreal.  (T.  C.  Elliott,  in  the  WasJUngton  His- 
torical Quarterly,  March,  1914,  page  44,  note  5.)  Hell's  Gate  is  also 
used  as  a  name  for  rapids  in  the  Columbia  River,  three  miles  below 
Maryhill. 

Hblsb-db-lite,  see  Camp  Washington  and  Coulee  Creek. 

Hbmlock  Pass,  leading  from  the  head  of  Denny  Creek  to  Melakwa 
Lake,  elevation  4800  feet  The  name  was  recommended  to  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board  on  June  15,  1916,  by  The  Mountaineers. 
(Names  MSS.,  Letter  580.) 
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Hbndbrson  Inlbt,  at  the  southern  end  of  Pnget  Sounds  south- 
ward from  Danas  Passage^  in  Thurston  County.  It  was  named  by 
the  Wilkes  Expedition^  IMl^  in  honor  of  Quartermaster  James  Hen- 
derson of  the  expedition.  Like  the  other  waterways  in  that  vicinity^ 
this  has  a  commonly  used  local  name  —  "South  Bay."  (George  N. 
Talcott,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  $26.) 

Hbnby  Island,  northwest  of  San  Juan  Island  in  San  Juan  County. 
It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  honor  of  Midship- 
man Wilkes  of  the  expedition.  Most  of  the  small  islands  in  that  region 
were  named  for  junior  or  petty  o£Bcers  of  the  crews.  In  this  case  it 
was  a  memorial,  as  Midshipman  Henry  had  been  killed  at  Malolo,  one 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  an  attack  from  natives,  July,  1840.  Midship- 
man Henry  was  a  nephew  of  Commander  Wilkes.  (Wilkes  Expedition, 
Narrative,  Volume  III.,  page  262.) 

Hbrron  Island,  in  Case  Inlet,  Puget  Sound,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Pierce  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  in  honor  of  Lewis  Herron,  one  of  the  expedition's  petty  o£Bcers 
with  the  grade  of  cooper. 

HxwiTT  Lakb,  south  of  Olympia  in  Thurston  County.  It  was 
first  known  as  Lowe  Lake  after  John  Lowe,  whose  land  claim  included 
all  of  the  lake.  Afterward  it  was  called  Hewitt  Lake  in  honor  of 
Judge  C.  C.  Hewitt,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  Lowe  claim.  (H.  B. 
McElroy,  of  Olympia,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  46.) 

Hbtbbs  Point,  see  Point  Heyer. 

HiDDBN,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Clarke  County.  The 
place  was  formerly  known  as  St.  John,  but  as  there  was  a  railroad 
station  of  that  name  in  Oregon,  Trainmaster  John  T.  Foster  at  Van- 
couver was  asked  to  secure  a  new  name.  He  chose  the  name  Hidden 
in  honor  of  L.  M.  Hidden,  who  built  the  railroad  in  that  section  about 
1905.     (W.  Foster  Hidden,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  160.) 

High  Point,  a  postoffice  and  railroad  station  three  miles  east  of 
Issaquah,  in  King  County.  It  was  named  by  John  Lovegren,  who 
founded  the  place  early  in  1905.  It  was  so  named  because  it  is  at 
the  top  of  a  particularly  steep  grade  on  the  railroad.  (Paul  V.  Love- 
gren, in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  429.) 

HiLLHURST,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Pierce  County,  south 
of  Taooma.  When  the  railroad  was  built  about  1878  the  hill  caused 
frequent  delays  in  the  trains.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name.  The  road 
has  since  been  regraded  but  the  name  remains.  (W.  G.  Fielding,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  117.) 

(To  he  continued) 
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Sbc.  80.  The  legislature  shall  direct  by  law  in  what  maimer  and 
in  what  courts  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  State. 

Sec.  81.  The  legislature  shall  determine  what  persons  constitute 
the  militia  of  the  State ;  and  may  provide  for  organising  and  disciplin- 
ing the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  82.  In  all  elections  to  be  made  by  the  legislature^  the  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  their  votes  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Sec.  SS.  The  legislature  may^  by  general  law,  confer  upon  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  such  power  of  a 
local,  legislative  character,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  84.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  defining  the  personal  and 
property  rights  of  married  women. 

Sec.  S5.  The  privilege  of  the  debtor  to  enjoy  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life  shall  be  recognized  by  wholesome  laws,  exempting  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  property  from  seizure  or  sale  for  the  payment  of 
any  debt  or  liability  hereafter  contracted. 

ARTICLE  vn 

BXSOUTITB 

Section  1.  The  Supreme  Executive  Power  of  the  State  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  the  office  for  the  next  succeeding  term.^^ 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  un- 
less he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  for  three  years  next  preceding  his 
election  an  inhabitant  of  the  State. 

Sec  8.  The  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  State,  at  the  general  election  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  an 
executive  term.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  Governor  shall  be 
sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  directed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall,  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  house,  and  before  proceeding  to  other  business, 
open  and  publish  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  who  shall,  for  that  purpose,  assemble  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  said  office  shall  be  declared  duly  elected.  But  if  two  or  more 
have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one 
of  them  shall  immediately  be  chosen  thereto  by  the  house  on  joint 
ballot,  and  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  Governor.    Contested  elec- 
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UMISLATITX 


(^Continued  from  Page  68) 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  never  authorize  any  lottery^  nor 
grant  any  divorce ;  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Sec.  2$.  The  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  only  ap- 
propriations for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Executive^  Legislative 
and  Judicial  departments ;  interest  on  the  public  debt^  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  separate 
bill^  each  embracing  but  one  subject. 

Sec.  24.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon 
an  appropriation  by  law^  and  by  warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  o£Bcer 
in  pursuance  thereof. 

Sec.  25.  The  legislature  shall  not  delegate  to  any  special  com- 
mission^ private  corporation  or  association^  any  power  to  make^  super- 
vise or  interfere  with  any  municipal  improvement^  money^  property  or 
effects^  whether  held  in  trust  or  otherwise^  or  to  levy  taxes  or  to  per- 
form any  municipal  function  whatever. 

Sec,  26.  No  act  of  the  legislature  shall  authorize  the  investment 
of  trust  funds  by  executors^  administrators^  guardians  or  other  trus- 
teeS;  in  the  bonds  or  stock  of  any  private  corporation. 

Sec  27.  No  obligation  or  liability  of  any  person^  association  or 
corporation^  held  or  owned  by  the  State  or  by  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion^ shall  be  exchanged^  transferred^  remitted,  released,  postponed  or 
in  any  way  diminished  by  the  legislature;  nor  shall  such  liability  or 
obligation  be  extinguished  except  by  payment  thereof  into  the  proper 
treasury. 

Sec  28.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  except  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment or  relative  solely  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
two  houses,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval;  if 
he  disapprove,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated,  when  it  shall  take  the  course  prescribed  in  case 
of  a  bill. 

Sec  29.  A  member  who  has  a  private  interest  in  any  biU  pro- 
posed or  pending  before  the  legislature  shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the 
house  of  which  he  is  a  member^  and  shall  not  vote  thereon. 

(110) 
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Sec.  so.  The  legislature  shall  direct  by  law  in  what  maimer  and 
in  what  courts  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  State. 

Sec.  $1,  The  legislature  shall  determine  what  persons  constitute 
the  militia  of  the  State;  and  may  provide  for  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  82.  In  all  elections  to  be  made  by  the  legislature^  the  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  their  votes  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Sec.  $$,  The  legislature  may,  by  general  law,  confer  upon  the 
Boards  of  Conmiissioners  of  the  several  counties,  such  power  of  a 
local,  legislative  character,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  84.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  defining  the  personal  and 
property  rights  of  married  women. 

Sec.  85.  The  privilege  of  the  debtor  to  enjoy  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  life  shall  be  recognized  by  wholesome  laws,  exempting  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  property  from  seizure  or  sale  for  the  payment  of 
any  debt  or  liability  hereafter  contracted. 

ABTicLB  vn 

SXBOUnTB 

Section  1.  The  Supreme  Executive  Power  of  the  State  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  the  office  for  the  next  succeeding  term.^^ 

Sec  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  un- 
less he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  for  three  years  next  preceding  his 
election  an  inhabitant  of  the  State. 

Sec  8.  The  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  State,  at  the  general  election  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  an 
executive  term.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  Governor  shall  be 
sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  directed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall,  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  house,  and  before  proceeding  to  other  business, 
open  and  publish  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  who  shall,  for  that  purpose,  assemble  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  said  office  shall  be  declared  duly  elected.  But  if  two  or  more 
have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  same  office,  one 
of  them  shall  immediately  be  chosen  thereto  by  the  house  on  joint 
baUot,  and  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  Governor.    Contested  elec- 
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tions  for  Governor  shall  be  determined  by  the  two  houses  of  the  leg- 
islatore^  on  joint  ballot>  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
ary and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  power  to  convene 
the  legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  proclamation,  stating 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  assembled.  But  at  such  session,  no  busi- 
ness shall  be  transacted  other  than  that  specially  named  in  the  proc- 
lamation; and  in  case  of  invasion,  or  insurrection,  or  danger  from  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  disease  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  may 
convene  it  at  any  other  place  in  the  State.  He  shall  transact  all 
necessary  business — civil  and  military.  He  shall  expedite  all  such 
measures  as  shall  be  resolved  upon  by  the  legislature,  and  shall  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  5.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  com- 
mutations and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all  offenses  except  trea- 
son, upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  restrictions  and  limitations, 
as  may  be  provided  by  law.  Upon  conviction  of  any  person  for  treason, 
he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the 
case  shall  be  reported  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  meeting,  when  the 
legislature  shall  either  pardon,  or  commute  the  sentence,  direct  its 
execution,  or  grant  a  further  reprieve.  The  Governor  shall  conmiuni- 
cate  to  the  legislature  at  each  regular  session,  every  case  of  reprieve, 
communtation  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the 
date  of  the  commutation,  pardon  or  reprieve,  with  his  reasons  for 
granting  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  the  failure  to  qualify,  removal  from  o£Bce, 
death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  State,  or  other  disability  of  the 
Governor,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  o£Bce,  for  the 
residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability  be  removed,  shall  devolve 
upon  the  president  of  the  senate,  or  if  there  be  no  prsident  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  if,  for  any  of  the  above-named  causes,  he  shall  become  incapa- 
ble of  performing  the  duties  of  Governor,  the  o£Bce  shall  devolve  upon 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  with  like  powers,  duties 
and  emoluments,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability 
shall  be  removed. 

Sec.  7.  Every  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  shall,  before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  approvaL  If  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but,  if  not,  he  shall  return  the  same,  with 
his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated;  which  house  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  its  journal,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it.     If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
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elected  to  that  house  should  agree  to  pass  the  bill^  it  shall  be  sent^  to- 
gether with  the  objections^  to  the  other  house^  by  which  it  shall  also 
be  reconsidered ;  and^  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  that  house^  it  shall  become  a  law.  In  all  such  cases^  the  vote  of  each 
house  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noes^  to  be  entered  on  their 
respective  journals.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)^  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him^  the  same  shall  become  a  law^  unless  the  legislature^ 
by  its  adjournment^  prevent  its  return^  in  which  case  it  shall  be  filed, 
with  its  objections,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  ten 
days  after  such  adjournment  or  else  become  a  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  may  require  information  in  writing,  from 
the  officers  of  the  administrative  and  military  departments  of  the 
State,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
fices ;  which  information  shall  be  given  upon  oath  whenever  so  required. 
He  may  also  require  information  in  writing  at  any  time,  under  oath, 
from  all  officers  and  managers  of  State  institutions.  The  Governor 
shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  from  time  to  time, 
by  message,  give  to  the  legislature,  information  of  the  condition  of 
the  State,  and  shall  reconunend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient.  He  shall  also  send  to  the  legislature,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  a  statement  of  all  moneys  of  the  State,  expended  by  him 
or  under  his  direction ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  moneys  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  all  State 

expenditures. 

ABTioLB  vm 

JUDICIAL 

Section  1.  The  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  shall  be 
composed  of  the  senate.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the 
power  of  impeaching  all  civil  officers  of  the  State,  for  corrupt  con- 
duct in  office,  or  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  but  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  shall  concur  in  an  impeachment.  On  a  trial  of 
an  impeachment  against  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  preside.  Before  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  the 
members  of  the  court  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  truly  and  im- 
partially to  try  the  impeachment  according  to  the  evidence;  and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  elected.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  removal  from  office,  or  removal  from  office  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  under  the  State ; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  officer  from  being  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished in  the  courts  according  to  law. 
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Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State^  both  as  to  matters  of 
law  and  equity^  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court;  Circuit  Courts; 
Probate  Courts  ;^^  Justices  of  the  Peace^  and  such  inferior  municipal 
courts  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  S,  The  Supreme  Courts  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Constitution^  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  chancery 
causes^  and  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  at  law^  civil  and  criminal^  upon 
writs  of  error^  which  shall  be  co-extensive  with  the  State;  but  in  no 
case  removed  to  the  Supreme  Courts  shall  a  trial  by  jury  be  allowed. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  a  general  superintending  control  over 
all  inferior  courts^  under  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law ;  it  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus^ 
mandamus^  injunction^  quo  warranto^  certiorari^  and  other  original  and 
remedial  writs^  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  term  of  four  years  and  thereafter^  until  the  leg- 
islature shall  otherwise  provide^  the  judges  of  the  several  circuit  courts 
shall  be  ex  officio  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  majority  cf  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
judges  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  decision;  provided,  that  in  the 
etenv  the  court  shall  be  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  cause  shall  be 
continued  for  re-argument;  and  if  upon  re-argument,  the  court  shall 
again  be  divided  in  opinion,  the  judgment  below  shall  be  affirmed.  The 
legislature  shall  have  power,  after  the  expiration  of  said  term,  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  organisation  of  a  separate  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  prescribed  by  this  Constitution;  to  consist 
of  one  chief  justice,  and  two  associate  justices,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The 
Supreme  Court,  when  so  organized,  shall  not  be  changed  or  discontinued 
by  the  legislature;  the  judges  thereof  shall  be  so  classified  that  but 
one  of  them  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  same  time;  and  their  terms  of 
office  shall  be  the  same  as.  is  provided  for  judges  of  the  circuit  courts. 

Sec.  5.^*  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  three  judicial  circuits,  to 
be  composed  as  follows:  The  first  circuit  shall  comprise  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
except  the  county  of  Elickitat. 

The  second  circuit  shall  comprise  the  counties  of  Chehalis,  Clarke, 
Cowlitz,  Klickitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  Skamania,  Thurston  and 
Wahkiakum. 


uProlNite  oonrtf  were  aboUabed  hj  the  Ckmetltotloii  of  1889  and  their  powers  glTea  to 
the  superior  conrta. 

>•  This  section  waa  abrosated  In  the  Conatltatlon  of  1889,  and  In  Uen  of  It  we  find  each 
county  made  a  Judicial  district 
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The  third  circuit  shall  comprise  the  counties  of  Clallam,  Island, 
Jefferson,  King,  Kittitas,  Pierce,  San  Juan,  Snohomish  and  Whatcom. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislature  may  alter  the  limits,  or  increase  the  num- 
ber of  circuits,  making  them  as  convenient  and  compact  as  practicable, 
and  bounding  them  by  county  lines ;  but  no  such  alteration  or  increase 
shall  have  the  effect  to  remove  a  judge  from  office. 

In  case  of  an  increase  of  circuits,  the  judge  or  judges  shall  be 
elected,  as  provided  in  this  Constitution,  and  receive  a  salary  not  less 
than  that  provided  for  judges  of  the  circuit  court 

Sec.  7.  For  ecah  circuit  there  shall  be  a  judge  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  therein,  who  shall  hold  his  office  as  is  provided  in 
this  Constitution.  One  of  the  judges  shall  be  designated  as  Chief 
Justice,  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  judges  first  chosen  under  this  Constitution,  shall  be  elected 
at  the  first  general  election  provided  herein  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islature; and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
legislature  shall,  at  its  first  session,  provide  by  law,  as  well  for  the 
election  of,  as  for  classifying,  the  judges  to  be  thereafter  elected  in 
such  manner  that  one  of  said  judges  shall  go  out  of  office  in  two  years, 
one  in  four  years,  and  the  remaining  judge  or  judges  in  six  years; 
and  thereafter  the  judge  or  judges  elected  to  fill  the  office  shall  hold 
the  same  for  six  years. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  causes  submitted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  all 
causes  tried  by  the  circuit  courts,  without  a  jury,  the  judgment  or  de- 
cree shall  be  rendered  at  the  same  term  at  which  the  causes  are  sub- 
mitted, or  within  thirty  days  thereafter;  provided,  that  judgments  and 
decrees  may  be  rendered  by  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  in  vacation 
or  upon  default  for  failure  to  plead  or  answer. 

Sec.  9.  The  circuit  courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters,  civil  and  criminal,  within  this  State,  not  excepted  in  this 
Constitution,  and  not  hereafter  prohibited  by  law;  and  appellate  jur- 
isdiction from  all  inferior  courts  and  tribunals;  and  a  supervisory 
control  over  the  same.  They,  and  the  judges  thereof  respectively  in 
vacation  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  man- 
damus, prohibition,  injunction,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  and  other  or- 
iginal and  remedial  writ  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  their  judg- 
ments and  decrees,  and  give  them  a  general  control  over  inferior  courts, 
officers  and  jurisdictions,  and  to  hear  and  determine  said  writs  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Remedies  at  law  must  be  administered  separately  from  those  in 
equity. 
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Sbc.  10.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Courts  appointed 
by  the  judges  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  o£Bce  during  the  pleasure 
of  said  judges;  and  his  compensation  shall  be  such  fees  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  in  each 
county  where  such  courts  are  authorised  to  be  held,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judge  of  the  circuit,  and  who  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  said  judge;  his  compensation  shall  be  such  fees  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  Separate  Supreme  Court,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appcnnt- 
ment  by  the  Governor,  which  appointment  shall  hold  good  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate; 
which  successor  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unex- 
pired term. 

Sec.  18.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; and  the  appointee  shall  hold  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term. 

Sec.  14.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  not 
receive  fees,  of  office,  or  other  compensation  than  their  salaries;  they 
shall  not  be  eliigible  to  any  office  of  public  trust,  except  a  judicial  of- 
fice, during  the  term  for  which  they  are  respectively  elected;  and  all 
votes  for  either  for  any  office  except  a  judicial  one,  given  by  the  leg- 
islature or  by  the  people,  shall  be  void.  Every  judge  shall,  before  tak- 
ing his  office,  subscribe  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  written 
pledge  that  he  will  not,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or 
appointed,  accept  any  office  of  profit  or  trust — except  a  judicial  office 
— ^under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  other  state 
in  the  Union,  or  under  any  foreign  power.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  judge  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  his  election  or  ap- 
pointment, be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  be  a  qualified  elector  within  the  jurisdiction  for 
which  he  may  be  chosen. 

Sec.  15.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  annually, 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  law ;  and  the  legislature  may  provide  for  holding  other  terms, 
and  at  other  places,  when  they  may  deem  it  necessary.  The  Circuit 
Courts  shall  hold  courts  at  such  times  and  places  as  now  are  or  may 
be  prescribed  by  law.  The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  may  hold  terms 
for  each  other,  and  shall  do  mo  when  required  by  law. 

Sec  16.    The  electors  of  the  several  precincts,  at  the  time  ap- 
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pointed  for  the  electicm  of  county  commissioners^  shall^  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislatnre  may  direct^  elect  justices  of  the  peace^  whose 
term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years.  They  shall  have  jurisdiction  as 
may  be  conferred  by  law,  but  they  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any 
case  wherein  the  value  of  the  property  or  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  where  the  boundaries  or 
title  to  real  estate  may  be  called  in  question*  The  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts  shall  be  courts  of  record  and  of  general  jurisdiction.  All  in- 
ferior courts  shall  be  courts  of  special  and  limited  jurisdiction  and  not 
of  record. 

Sic.  17.  The  style  of  all  writs  and  and  process  shall  be,  "The 
People  of  the  State  of  Washington."^^  All  criminal  prosecutions  shall 
be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sic.  18.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  speedy  publication 
of  all  laws,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sic.  19.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
judicial  circuit,  at  each  general  election  for  members  of  the  legislature, 
a  circuit  attorney  for  each  circuit,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years,  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  as  provided  by  law. 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  circuit  attorney  who  shall 
not,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  a  quilified  elector  in  the  circuit  for 
which  he  is  elected,  and  shall  have  practiced  as  attorney  of  a  court  di 
record  for  at  least  five  years. 

Sic.  20.  All  officers  provided  for  by  this  article,  except  judges  of 
the  Separate  Supreme  Court,  shall  respectively  reside  in  the  circuit, 
county,  precinct  or  city  for  which  they  may  be  elected  or  appointed. 

Sic  21.  There  shall  be  a  probate  court  in  each  county,  which 
shall  have  such  jurisdicticm  in  matters  relating  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  and  to  the  persons  and  estates  of  minors  and  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  This  court  shall  consist  of 
one  judge,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county, 
and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  He  shall  hold 
court  at  such  times,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  provided 
by  law." 

ABTICLB  IZ 

AOMCVISTBATITS 

SicnoN  1.  There  shall  be  chosen,  by  the  qualified  electors,  of  the 
State,  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  State  Treasurer,  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four 
years.     They  shall,  during  their  terms  of  office,  reside  at  the  seat  of 

«v  Ite  vnmnt  style  of  prooeM  It  **Tht  State  of  Wtahlnfton." 
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goyemment,  where  shall  be  kept  the  public  records,  moneys,  securities, 
books  and  papers  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  the 
Acts  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Executive  de- 
partments of  the  State;  and  shall,  when  required,  lay  the  same,  and 
all  matters  relating  thereto,  before  either  branch  of  the  legislature. 
He  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  state 
librarian. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  state  treasurer  for 
two  successive  terms. 

Sec.  5.  In  each  county,  there  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  three  county  conmiissioners,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  as  is  provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature. 
There  shall  also  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  each  county,  one  county 
clerk,  who  shall  be  clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  be 
ex  officio  recorder  of  deeds;  one  sheriff;  one  coroner;  one  treasurer; 
one  superintendent  of  schools;  one  surveyor,  and  one  assessor;  who 
shall  severally  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  such  other  county,  precinct,  municipal  and  school  officers  as 
public  convenience  may  require;  and  the  terms  of  their  office  shall  be 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  7.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  classify  the  several  counties 
according  to  population,  and  shall  grade  the  compensation  of  the  of- 
ficers within  the  respective  classes  according  to  population.  Such  law 
shall  establish  scales  of  fees  to  be  charged  and  collected  by  such  of 
the  county  and  precinct  officers  as  may  be  designated  therein,  for 
services  to  be  performed  by  them  respectively;  and  where  salaries  are 
provided,  the  same  shall  be  payable  only  out  of  the  fees  actually  col- 
lected in  cases  where  fees  are  prescribed.  All  fees,  perquisites  and 
emoluments,  above  the  amount  of  such  salaries,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury. 

Sec  8.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  county  office  unless 
he  shall  be  a  qualified  elector,  and  have  resided  in  the  county  one  year 
next  preceding  his  election,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Con- 
stitution. 
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Sic.  9.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occnrring  in  the  office  of  either  the 
Secretary  of  State^  State  Treasurer^  or  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction^ the  Governor  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment;  and  the 
person  appointed  shall  hold  such  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term; 
and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  either  of  the  county^  precinct^  municipal 
or  school  offices  the  same  shall  be  filled  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

ABTICLB  Z 
aWWUJMBM 

Section  1.  Every  person  holding  any  office  under  the  State,  or 
any  municipality  therein,  shall,  unless  removed  according  to  law,  ex- 
ercise the  duties  of  such  office  until  his  successor  is  duly  qualified,  but 
this  shall  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature,  nor  to  members  of 
any  board  or  assembly,  two  or  more  of  whom  are  elected  at  the  same 
time.  The  legislature  may  by  law  provide  for  suspending  any  officer 
in  his  functions,  pending  any  proceeding,  the  effect  of  which,  if  con- 
victed, would  be  removal  from  office. 

Sic.  2.  No  person  shall  hold  any  office  or  employment  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  any  ordinance  of  any  munic- 
ipality therein,  without  devoting  his  personal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  same. 

Sic  8.  No  person  hereafter  convicted  of  embezzlement  of  public 
moneys,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  this  state, 
unless  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  a  pardon  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Sic  4.  Every  civil  officer  shall,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  faithfully 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  upon  which  he  shall  be  about  to  enter. 

Sec  5.  State  officers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts, 
and  circuit  attorneys,  shall  file  their  oaths  or  affirmations  of  office 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Every  other  officer,  except  the 
officers  of  municipalities  and  school  district  officers,  shall  file  his  oath 
or  affirmation  of  office  in  the  office  of  the  county  cleric  of  the  county 
wherein  he  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed. 

Sic  6.  Every  person  appointed  to  fill  any  vacancy,  in  any  elec- 
tive office,  shall  hold  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  unless 
a  general  election  shall  intervene;  in  which  case  his  successor  shall  be 
elected,  and  shall  hold  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Sec  7.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a  duel,  or  assist  in 
the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry  a  challenge 
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therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  state  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  hold 
any  office  in  this  State. 

Sic.  8.  Public  officers,  except  the  Governor  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  shall  not  be  impieached;  but  corruption, 
malfeasance,  misfeasance  or  non-feasance  in  office  shall  be  prosecuted 
and  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  criminal  offenses ;  and  judgment,  up<m 
conviction,  shall  be  given  of  dismissal  from  office,  in  addition  to  such 
other  punishment  as  may  be  prescribed  therefor  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  The  compensation  of  all  officers,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  No  person,  being  a  member  of  Congress,  or  holding  a 
commission  to  any  civil  or  military  office  under  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept postmaster  of  the  fourth  class,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  un- 
der this  State;  and  if  any  person  shall,  after  his  election  to  any  office, 
be  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  his  acceptance  thereof 
shall  vacate  his  office. 

Sec.  11.  Salaries  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  The  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Treas- 
urer shall  each  receive  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  each  receive  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  salary  of  Circuit  Attorney  shall  not  exceed 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

ABTICLE    XI 

■DUOATIOir 

Section  1.  The  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  the  board  of 
which  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  system 
of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  wherein  all  residents,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  may  be  educated  gratuit- 
ously. One  or  more  public  schools  may  be  maintained  in  each  school 
district  within  the  state  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 

Sec.  8.  The  public  school  fund  of  the  state  shall  forever  remain 
irreducible;  the  interest  thereon  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  several  counties  and  school  districts  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
provided  by  law.    No  part  of  this  fund,  principal  or  interest,  shall  ever 
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be  transferred  to  any  other  fund^  or  used  or  appropriated  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  herein  provided.  The  state  treasurer  shall  be  the 
custodian  of  this  fund,  and  the  state  shall  make  good  all  losses  thereof 
that  may  in  any  manner  occur. 

Sec.  4.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been, 
or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for 
educational  purposes  (except  the  lands  heretofore  granted,  or  that 
may  be  hereafter  granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university,  or  for  a 
college  of  agriculture),  all  moneys  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop- 
erty that  may  accrue  to  the  state  by  forfeiture  or  escheat;  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  military  duty;  and  all  moneys 
arising  from  any  grant  to  the  state,  where  the  purposes  of  the  grant 
are  not  specified.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  or  other  disposition 
of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  which  the  state  is  enti- 
tled on  its  admission,  by  the  provisions  of  section  2878  of  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  United  States ;  together  with  the  five  per  centum  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  which  the  state  may 
receive  on  its  admission  into  the  Union  (if  Congress  consents  to  such 
appropriations  last  mentioned) — shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund, 
to  be  called  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  and  all  other  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon and  graded  schools  and  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and 
apparatus  therefor. 

Sic.  5.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeited  recognizances,  arising 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  shall  belong,  and  be  paid  over, 
to  the  counties  respectively,  where  the  offenses  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools  where  the  same  may  accrue. 

Sic.  6.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  among  the  several  districts,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years;  and  no  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  from  the  school  fund  of  any  district  for 
the  year  in  which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three 
months. 

Sic.  7.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the 
State  University,  and  for  connecting  with  the  same,  from  time  to 
time,  such  colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,^*  as  the  interests 
of  education  may  require.    The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been. 


*  Tlilt  pUa  WM  to  locate  dlfforoit  ooUcfM  of  tlie  State  UnlTeraltx  at  dlfltoant  pointe  of 
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or  may  hereafter,  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  to  the  Territory 
or  the  State,  for  the  support  of  a  university,  shall  be  and  remain  an 
irreducible  fund,  to  be  called  the  university  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  support  of  the  state  university  and  its 
branches,  wherever  located  in  the  state;  and  no  sectarian  instruction 
shall  be  allowed  therein. 

Sec.  8.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secretary 
of  state  and  the  state  treasurer,  shall  constitute  a  state  board  of  land 
commissioners,  for  the  sale,  leasing  and  general  management  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  and  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds  arising  therefrom,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  pro- 
vide. Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  the  location,  protection,  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tions of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, granting  any  privileges  to  persons  who  may  have  settled  upon 
any  school  lands  subsequent  to  the  public  surveys  thereof,  by  which 
the  amount  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
lands,  shall  be  diminished  directly  or  indirectly.  The  legislature 
shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  provide  by  law  that  the  sev- 
eral grants  of  land,  made  by  Congress  to  the  state,  shall  be  located, 
preserved  and  held  for  disposal,  for  the  respective  purposes  for  which 
said  grants  were  made,  or  which  are  designated  in  this  constitution; 
and  shall  provide  for  the  sale,  leasing  and  general  management  of  said 
lands  from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  thereof 
in  the  manner  directed  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  10.  University,  college,  common  school  or  other  lands, 
which  are  now  held  or  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  the  state,  for 
educational  purposes,  shall,  before  the  sale  of  the  same,  be  appraised, 
and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  value. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
each  county,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years ;  and  whose  duties, 
qualifications  an  dcompensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall 
be  ex  officio  commissioner  of  lands  within  his  county,  and  shall  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  said  office  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board 
of  land  commissioners,  and  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec  12.  No  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  be  required 
of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public  school  or 
educational  institution  of  the  state,  as  teacher  or  pupil;  and  no  sec- 
tarian doctrines  shall  ever  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  this  state. 
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nor  shall  any  funds,  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  schools  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  church, 
religious  society  or  sectarian  denomination,  and  no  appropriation  from 
the  conmion  school  fund  shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  any  private 
school  or  seminary  whatever. 

ABTICLB    Xn 

VXNAK0B8 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  an  annual  tax,  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  estimated  expenses  for  each  year;  and  whenever 
the  expenses  of  any  years  shall  exceed  the  income,  the  legislature  shall 
provide  for  levying  a  tax  for  the  ensuing  year  sufficient,  with  other 
sources  of  income,  to  pay  the  deficiency,  as  well  as  the  estimated  ex- 
pense for  such  ensuing  year. 

Sic.  2.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects'® within  the  Territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax; 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general  laws,  which  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reg^ulations  as  shall  secure  a  just  valuation  for  taxation 
of  all  property,  real  and  personal. 

Sic.  8.  The  property,  real  and  personal  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  property  of  the  state  and  counties ;  property  of  municipalities ; 
common-school  property;  cemeteries  not  owned  or  used  for  private  or 
corporate  profit;  and  public  libraries — shall  be  exempt  from  taxation; 
and  all  laws  exempting  from  taxation  property  other  than  that  herein- 
before mentioned,  shall  be  void. 

Sec  4.  The  legislature  shall  not  impose  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  any  county,  city,  town  or  other  corporation;  but  may  by  law  vest 
in  the  corporate  authorities  thereof  respectively,  the  power  to  assess 
and  collect  taxes  for  all  purposes  of  such  corporation;  but  no  county, 
city,  town  or  other  municipal  corporation — ^the  inhabitants  thereof  or 
the  property  therein — shall  be  released  or  discharged  from  their  or 
its  just  share  of  taxes,  to  be  levied  for  state  purposes. 

Sec  5.  The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  relinquished  or  suspended. 

Sec.  6.  All  corporations  in  this  State,  or  doing  business  therein, 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  state,  county,  school,  municipal  and 
other  purposes,  on  the  real  and  personal  property  owned  or  used  by 
them  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  leving  the  tax. 

Sic  7.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  except  in 
pursuance  of  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

Sec  8.    Neither  the  state,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  or  school 


**  Tte  ftipcMiloo  ''upon  ttie  mum  cUm  of  inbjects*'  It  not  toimd  la  our  pTCMnt  Coaatltii- 
tkn.  and  Its  abtpwi  oiiim*  our  tazatloD  •yitem  to  be  too  rigid. 
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district  shall  make  any  donation  or  grant  to^  or  in  aid  of^  or  become 
a  subscriber  to^  or  a  shareholder  in — ^any  corporation  or  company^  or  a 
joint  owner  with^  any  person^  company  or  corporation^  public  or  pri- 
vate>  in  or  out  of  the  state ;  except  as  to  such  ownership  as  may  accrue 
to  the  state  by  escheat^  or  by  forfeiture  by  operation  of  law;  and 
except  as  to  such  ownership  as  may  accrue  to  the  state^  or  to  any 
county^  city^  town  or  school  district^  or  to  either  or  any  of  them 
jointly  with  any  person^  company  or  corporation^  by  forfeiture  or  by 
sale  of  real  estate  for  nonpayment  of  taxes^  or  by  any  donation  or 
devise  for  public  use^  or  by  purchase  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  or  either 
of  them  under  execution  in  cases  of  fines^  penalties  or  forfeitures  of 
recognizance^  breach  or  condition  of  official  bond  or  of  bond  to  secure 
public  moneys^  or  the  performance  of  any  contract  in  which  they 
or  any  of  them  may  be  jointly  or  severally  interested. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  the  state^  nor  any  county >  city,  town,  or  school 
district  shall  lend  or  pledge  the  credit  or  faith  thereof,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  aid  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  for  any  amount 
or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  become  responsible  for  any  debt,  con- 
tract or  liability  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  in  or  out  of 
the  state. 

Sec.  10.  The  state  shall  never  contract  any  public  debt,  except 
in  the  cases  and  manner  herinafter  described. 

Sec  11.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary  expenli- 
tures,  the  state  may  contract  public  debts,  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not, 
for  the  first  fifteen  years,  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  shall  never 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Every  such  debt  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  some  purpose  or  purposes  to  be  distinctly  speci- 
fied therein;  and  every  such  law  shall  provide  for  levying  an  annual 
tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  such  debt,  and  the  principal 
within  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  such  law;  and  shall  specially  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  the  pay  of  such  principal  and 
interest;  and  such  appropriation  shall  not  be  repealed,  nor  the  taxes 
postponed  or  diminished,  until  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  debt 
shall  have  been  wholly  paid. 

Sec.  12.  No  county,  city,  town  or  school  district  shall  contract 
any  debt  unless  authorized  and  limited  by  law ;  and  no  scrip,  certificate, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  whatever  shall  be  issued  by  them,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  law. 

Sec.  18.  No  city  or  town  shall  contract  any  debt,  by  loan  in 
any  form,  except  by  means  of  an  ordinance — which  shall  be  irrepeal- 
able  until  the  indebtedness  therein  provided  for  shall  have  been  fully 
paid  or  discharged — specifying  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  to  be 
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raised  shall  be  applied^  and  providing  for  the  levy  of  a  tax — ^not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  of  taxable  property 
within  such  city  or  town — sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest^  and 
extinguish  the  principal  of  such  debt  within  fifteen  years^  but  not  less 
than  ten  years^  from  the  creation  thereof;  and  such  tax^  when  col- 
lected>  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  purposes  in  such  ordinances  speci- 
fied^ until  the  indebtedness  be  paid  or  discharged.  But  no  such  debt 
shall  be  created  unless  the  question  of  incurring  the  same  shall^  at  a 
regular  election  for  councilmen^  aldermen  or  officers  of  such  city  or 
town  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  such  qualified  electors  as  shall^  in  the 
year  next  preceding^  have  paid  a  property  tax  therein;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  question^  by  ballot  deposited  in  a  separate 
boXy  shall  vote  in  favor  of  creating  such  debts;  but  the  aggregate 
amount  of  debt  so  created^  together  with  the  debt  existing  at  the  time 
of  such  election^  shall  not^  at  any  time,  exceed  three  per  cent  of  the 
last  valuation  of  property  upon  which  said  tax  was  paid. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  either  impair  or 
add  to  the  obligation  of  any  debt  heretofore  contracted  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington^  or  by  any  county,  city,  town  or  school  district 
within  the  state,  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  15.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of 
each  fund  in  his  hands,  and  shall,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Governor  in  writing,  under  oath,  the  amount 
of  all  moneys  in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  every  such  fund,  and  the 
place  where  the  same  are  deposited,  and  the  number  and  amount  of 
every  warrant  received,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  every  warrant 
paid  therefrom,  during  the  quarter.  The  Governor  shall  cause  every 
such  report  to  be  immediately  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
printed  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  legislature  shall,  at  its  first 
session,  and  may  at  any  subsequent  one,  provide  by  law  regulations 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds,  and  for  bonds,  to  be  given  by 
the  Treasurer,  with  sureties. 

Sec.  16.  The  making  of  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the 
state,  county,  city,  town  or  school  district  money,  or  using  the  same 
for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by  law,  by  any  public  officer,  or  any 
other  person,  shall  be  deemed  a  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  17.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  corporate  debt  of  municipal  corporations. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  a  state  board  of  equalisation,  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adjust  and  equalise  the  valuation 
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of  real  and  personal  property  among  the  several  counties.  Also^  in 
each  county^  a  board  of  equalisation^  consisting  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners^  whose  duty  is  shall  be  to  adjust  and  equalise  the 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties. Each  board  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law;  provided,  that  the  legislature  may  prescribe  the  rule 
by  which  such  equalisation  shall  be  controlled^  and  may  revise  or 
amend  the  same  when  they  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Sec.  19.  The  state  shall  not  asiiume  the  debt,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  county,  municipal  corporation,  or  person,  unless  such  debt  shall 
have  been  contracted  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or  to 
assist  the  state  in  the  discharge  of  any  portion  of  indebtedness. 

Sec.  20.  The  legislature  may  borrow  money  or  contract  debts, 
to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  state  in  time  of 
war;  but  the  money  thus  raised  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
object  for  which  the  loan  was  authorised,  or  to  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  thereby  created. 

Sec.  21.  The  state  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  work  or 
internal  improvement,  or  be  a  party  in  carrying  on  the  same.  But 
whenever  grants  of  lands  or  other  property  shall  have  been  made  to  the 
state,  for  particular  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  may 
carry  on  such  works,  and  shall  devote  thereto  the  proceeds  of  such 
grants,  and  may  appropriate  the  revenue  derived  from  such  works  in 
aid  of  their  completion  and  repair. 

Sec.  22.    No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the 

benefit  of  any  church  or  religious  society,  or  religious  or  theological 

seminary. 

ARTICLE  xm 

OOBPOXATIOlfB 

Section  1.  All  existing  charters,  or  grants  of  exclusive  priv- 
liges,  under  which  the  corporators  or  grantees  shall  not  have  organ- 
ised and  commenced  business  in  good  faith,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Sec  2.  Corporations  may  be  created  under  general  laws,  but 
shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes. 
All  general  and  special  laws,  creating  corporations,  may  be  altered, 
amended  or  repealed,  in  such  maimer,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall 
be  done. 

Sec  8.  All  railroads  in  this  state  shall  be  deemed  public  high- 
ways, and  shall  be  free  to  all  person^  for  the  transportation  of  their 
persons  and  property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law;  and  laws  shall  be  passed,  from  time  to  time,  establishing  rea- 
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sonable  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  freights  thereoil,  and  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination. 

No  railroad  corporation^  or  the  lessee  or  manager  thereof^  shall 
consolidate  its  stocky  property  or  franchises  with  any  other  railroad 
corporation^  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  competing  line. 
Every  railroad  shall  have  the  rights  with  its  road^  to  intersect^  con- 
nect with,  or  cross  any  other  railroad;  the  manner  of  the  exercise  of 
which  right,  however,  to  be  regulated  by  law.  Laws  shall  also  be 
passed,  reg^ulating  the  liabilities  of  common  carriers  of  passengers  in 
cases  of  personal  injuries  occasioned  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier. 

Sec.  4.  No  right  of  way  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any 
private  corporation  until  full  compensation  shall  be  first  made  to  the 
owner,  irrespective  of  any  benefit  arising  therefrom ;  which  compensa- 
tion shall  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  No  street  railroad  shall  be  constructed  within  any  in- 
corporated city  or  town,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  for  labor 
done,  services  performed,  or  money  or  property  actually  received. 
The  stock  of  corporations  shall  not  be  increased  except  in  pursuuance 
of  general  law.  The  stockholders  of  all  corporations  and  joint  stock 
companies  shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such 
corporation  or  company. 

Sec  7.  Laws  shall  be  passed,  reg^ulating  the  right  of  foreign  cor- 
porations to  do  business  in  thi^  state,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  may 
sue  and  be  sued. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  establish  or  in- 
corporate any  bank  or  banking  company,  or  moneyed  institutions 
whatever  in  this  state,  with  the  privilege  of  making,  issuing  or  putting 
in  circulation  any  bill,  check,  certificate,  promissory  note  or  other 
paper  intended  to  circulate  as  money. 

ABTIOLE    Ziy 

•TAH  IMBTITUnOlfS 

Section  1.  Educational,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions,  and 
those  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  such 
other  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  be  established 
and  supported  by  the  state  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  change  or  locate 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  state;  but  shall,  at  the  first  session 
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subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the  state^  submit  the  question  of  its 
permanent  location  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state,  at  the  gen- 
eral election  then  next  ensuing.  A  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  necessary  to  such  location;  and  in  case  no  one  place  shall  have 
such  majority,  the  question  shall  be  resubmitted  at  each  general  elec- 
tion until  such  majority  vote  shall  effect  a  location.  Provided,  That, 
until  the  seat  of  government  shall  have  been  permanently  located,  as 
herein  provided,  the  temporary  location  thereof  shall  remain  at  the 
capital  of  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  state. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  make  no  appropriations  or  expendi- 
tures for  capitol  buildings  or  grounds  (except  to  keep  the  territorial 
capitol  buildings  and  grounds  in  repair),  until  the  seat  of  government 
shall  have  been  permanently  located. 

Sec.  4.  The  university,  at  Seattle,  and  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, at  Steilacoom,  shall,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  be- 
come institutions  of  the  state,  and  the  management  thereof  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  state,  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide;  and  all  gifts,  grants  and  appropriations  of  money 
or  property,  real  or  personal,  heretofore  made  to  said  institutions,  or 
to  the  Territory  of  Washington  therefor,  are  hereby  confirmed  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  institutions  respectively. 

ABTICLB    ZV 

msoazjiAifsouB 

Section  1.  The  political  year  for  the  State  of  Washington  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  felony,  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  Constitution, 
or  the  laws  of  the  s.tate,  shall  be  held  to  mean  any  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and  none 
other. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  at  its  first  session, 
to  provide  a  Seal  for  the  state,  to  be  called  the  "Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Washington;"  which  shall  be  kept  by  secretary  of  state;  and 
all  official  acts  of  the  Governor, — his  approval  of  the  laws  excepted — 
shall  be  thereby  authenicated.  The  Seal  of  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington shall  be  the  Seal  of  the  state  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec  4.  No  county  with  an  area  of  900  square  miles  or  less,  shall 
be  divided,  or  have  any  part  stricken  therfrom,  without  submitting 
the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county,  nor  un- 
less a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question  shall  vote  for  the  same. 

Sec  5.    No  county  seat  shall  be  removed  until  a  majority  of  the 
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qualified  electors  of  the  eonnty^  voting  on  the  question^  shall  have 
voted  in  favor  of  its  removal. 

Sec.  6.  All  county  officers^  whose  election  or  appointment  is  not 
provided  for  in  this  Constitution^  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of 
the  respective  counties^  or  appointed  by  the  Governor^  or  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners^  or  other  county  authorities^  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  direct.  All  city^  town  and  precinct  officers^  whose  election 
or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution^  shall  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  such  cities,  towns  and  precincts,  or  by  some 
division  thereof,  or  appointed  by  such  authorities  thereof,  as  the  leg- 
islature may  designate  for  that  purpose.  All  other  officers,  whose 
election  or  appointment  is  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution,  and 
all  officers  whose  offices  may  hereafter  be  created  by  law,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed,  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 

Sec.  7.  All  navigable  waters  within  the  state  shall  be  and  remain 
public  highways  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  state  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Sic  8.  No  navigable  stream,  in  the  state  shall  be  bridged 
dammed  or  obstructed  by  any  person  or  corporation,  without  the  au- 
thority of  law. 

Sec  9.  None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  aliens  who 
have  declared  their  intentions  to  become  such,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  congress,  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  any  public  office  in 
the  state,  or  in  any  state  institution,  or  on  any  public  work  prosecuted 
by  the  state." 

Sec.  10.  All  patents  and  grants  of  lands,  made  by  the  United 
States  to  settlers  and  purchasers  of  the  tide-lands,  shall  be  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  state. 

Sec  11.  In  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  separate  articles 
relative  to  woman  suffrage,  the  legislature  may  submit  the  question, 
at  any  general  election,  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state;  and  if 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  such  election,  on  the  question,  shall 
be  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  then  all  women  who  are  citizens  of  this 
state,  and  who  possess  the  other  qualifications  of  voters,  shall  be 
qualified  electors  of  the  state. 

Sec  12.  The  legislature  may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  of- 
fice shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  also  the  manner  of  filling  the  vacancy, 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec  18.  The  county  commissioners,  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
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appraisers^  who  shall  appraise  all  lands  within  their  respective  county, 
belonging  to  the  state  except  tide-lands  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law  before  they  can  be  sold. 

Sec.  14.  The  common  law  of  England  applicable  to  our  condi- 
tion and  circumstances,  and  not  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  Constitution  or  laws,  of  this  state 
— shall  be  in  full  force,  and  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  courts  in  this 
state;  but  in  the  event  of  laws  being  passed,  conferring  rights  or  im- 
posing obligations  growing  out  of  or  founded  upon  principles  of  the 
civil,  and  not  the  common  law,  then  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  may  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and  decision. 

Sec.  15.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  time  for 
the  election  of  all  officers  when  no  provision  is  made  for  such  election 
in  this  Constitution. 

ABTICLB    XVI 
AMMSDMmsm 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  Constitution 
may  be  proposed  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature;  and  if  the  same 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the 
two  houses,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  entered 
on  their  journals,  with  the  ayes  ond  noes  thereon,  and  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  for  their  approval,  at  the  next 
general  election;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such 
amendment  or  amendments,  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  there- 
on, the  same  shall  become  part  of  this  Constitution,  and  proclama- 
tion thereof  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor. 

Provided,  That,  if  more  than  one  amendment  be  submitted,  they 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  may  vote  for  or 
against  such  amendments  separately.  The  legislature  shall  also  cause 
the  amendments  that  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  some  weekly  newspaper,  in  every  county  where  such  news- 
paper is  published,  throughout  the  state. 

Sec  2.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention, 
to  revise  or  amend  this  Constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  at  the  next  general  electicm,  for  or  against  a  convention 
and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  said  election  shall  have 
voted  for  a  convention,  the  legislature  shall  at  the  next  session,  pro- 
vide by  law  for  calling  the  same;  and  such  conventicm  shall  consist  of 
a  number  of  members,  not  less  than  that  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature. 
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Sic.  8.  Any  constitution  adopted  by  such  convention  shall  have 
no  validity  until  it  has  been  submitted  to^  and  adopted  by^  the  people. 

BOBMDVIM 

Section  1.  That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  by  reason  of  a 
change  from  a  territorial  to  a  state  government^  it  is  declared  that 
actions^  rights,  prosecutions,  judgments,  decrees,  claims  and  contracts, 
as  weU  of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corporate — ^including  counties,  cities, 
towns,  schools  and  road  districts — shall  continue  as  if  no  such  change 
had  taken  place;  and  all  process  which  may  have  been  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  previous  to  its  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  issued  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Sbc.  8.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force  until 
they  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  are  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
legislature. 

Sbc.  8.  All  debts,  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  have 
accrued,  or  may  hereafter  accrue,  to  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
shall  enure  to  the  state. 

Sbc.  4.  All  recognisances  heretofore  taken,  or  which  may  be 
taken  before  the  change  from  a  territorial  to  a  state  government  shall 
remain  valid;  and  shall  pass  to,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  name 
of,  the  state;  and  all  bonds  executed  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Washington,  or  to  any  county  or  municipal  corporation,  or  to  any 
officer  or  court  in  his  or  its  official  capacity,  shall  pass  to  the  state 
authorities  and  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  uses  therein  expressed, 
and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  accordingly,  and  all  the  estate, 
real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  all  judgments,  decrees,  bonds,  special- 
ties, choses  in  actions,  and  claims  or  debts,  of  whatever  description, 
belonging  to  the  Territory  of  Washington,  shall  enure  to  and  vest  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  by  the  State  of  Washington,  as 
the  same  could  have  been  by  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

All  criminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions,  which  may  have 
arisen,  or  which  may  arise,  before  the  change  from  a  territory  to  a 
state  government,  and  which  shall  then  be  pending,  shall  be  prose- 
cuted to  judgment  and  execution  in  the  name  of  the  state.  All  of- 
fenses committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
before  the  change  from  a  territorial  to  a  state  government  and  which 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  before  such  change,  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Washington,  with  like  effect 
as  thou^  such  change  had  not  taken  place;  and  all  penalties  incurred 
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shall  remain  the  same  as  if  this.  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted* 
All  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  which  may  be  pending  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  at  the  time  of  the  change 
from  a  territorial  to  a  state  government,  shall  be  continued,  and  trans- 
ferred to  such  court  of  the  state,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  All  officers,  now  holding  their  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  until  they  shall  be 
superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  state;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, for  services  rendered  the  state,  a  compensation  not  greater  than 
than  theretofore  received.  On  the  taking  effect  of  this  Constitution, 
all  officers  thereby  continued  in  office,  shall,  before  proceeding  in  the 
further  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation 
to  support  this  Constitution.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  existing 
offices  prior  to  the  election  and  qualification  of  officers  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  any  circuit, 
elected  or  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
have  qualified  in  his  office,  the  several  causes  then  pending  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  territory,  within  any  county  in  such  circuit,  and  the 
records,  papers  and  proceedings  of  said  district  court,  and  the  seal 
and  other  property  pertaining  thereto,  shall  pass  into  the  jurisdiction 
and  possession  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  for  such  county;  and 
until  the  district  courts  of  the  territory  shall  be  superseded  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  the  said  district  courts  and  the  judges  thereof  shall  con- 
tinue with  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers,  to  be  exercised  in  the  same 
judicial  districts  respectively,  as  heretofore  constituted  under  the 
laws  of  the  territory.  Whenever  any  two  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court,  elected  or  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  have  qualified  in  their  office,  the  causes  then  pending  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  territory,  and  the  papers,  records  and  proceedings 
of  said  court,  and  the  seal  and  other  property  pertaining  thereto,  shall 
pass  into  the  jurisdiction  and  possession  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  and  until  so  superseded,  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory,  and 
the  judges  thereof,  shall  continue  with  like  powers  and  jurisdiction  as 
if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted. 

Sec.  7.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  governor  and  state  officers, 
members  of  the  legislature,  circuit  and  probate  judges,  circuit  attor- 
neys, and  all  county  officers  first  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall 
commence  on  the  seventh  Monday  after  the  first  general  election;  and 
in  the  event  that  either  of  the  persons  elected  shall  fail  to  qualify 
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within  twenty  days  after  said  seventh  Monday,  the  person  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  such  office  shall  take  it  within 
the  next  succeeding  ten  days,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  or  neg- 
lect, the  office  shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  filling  the  vacancy. 

Sbc.  8.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  seals  now  in  use  in 
the  supreme,  district  and  probate  courts  of  the  territory,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  seals  of  the  supreme,  circuit  and  probate  courts  re- 
spectively of  the  state.  The  seals,  of  municipalities  and  all  county 
officers  of  the  territory,  shall  be  the  seals  of  such  municipalities  and  of- 
ficers respectively  under  the  state,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sbc.  9.  When  the  state  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  books, 
records,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  the  probate  court  in  each  county, 
and  all  causes  and  matters  of  administration  pending  therein,  shall 
pass  into  the  jurisdiction  and  possession  of  the  probate  court  of  the 
same  county  created  by  this  Constitution,  and  the  said  court  shall  pro- 
ceed to  final  judgment  or  decree,  order  or  other  determination  in  the 
several  matters  and  causes,  as  the  territorial  probate  court  might  have 
done,  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted.  And  until  the  elec- 
ti<Hi  and  qualification  of  the  probate  judges  provided  for  in  this  con- 
stitution, the  territorial  probate  judges  shall  act  as  judges  of  the  pro- 
bate courts  created  by  this  Constitution,  within  the  respective  counties. 

Sic.  10.  The  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  shall  provide  for 
the  election  of  all  officers  whose  election  is  not  provided  for  elsewhere 
in  this  Constitution,  and  fix  the  time  for  the  commencement  and  dura- 
tion of  their  term. 

Sbc.  II.  In  case  of  a  contest  of  election  between  candidates,  at 
the  first  general  election  under  this  Constitution,  for  judges  of  the 
circuit  or  probate  courts,  or  for  circuit  attorney,  the  evidence  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  territorial  laws,  and  the  testi- 
mony so  taken  shall  be  certified  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  said  of- 
ficer, together  with  the  governor  and  treasurer  of  state,  shall  review 
the  evidence,  and  determine  who  is  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  election. 

Sic.  12.  The  county  auditors  of  the  several  counties  shall  pro- 
vide poU  bodes,  tally  lists,  and  forms  of  oath  of  office,  for  inspector 
judges  and  clerks  of  election  for  the  first  state  election  under  this 
Constitution,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  for  by  law.  The 
votes  at  the  first  general  election  under  this  Constitution,  for  the  sev- 
eral officers  who  are  to  be  elected  at  such  election,  shall  be  canvassed, 
returns  made,  and  results  determined,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
territorial  law  for  canvassing  votes  for  like  officers.  The  votes  cast 
for  governor,  state  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  judges  for 
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circuit  and  probate  courts  and  for  circuit  attorneys^  shall  be  canvassed 
by  the  county  canvassing  boards^  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
territorial  law  for  canvassing  votes  for  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly; and  returns  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  territory 
acting  as  secretary  of  state^  under  the  same  regulations  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  sending  the  abs.tracts  of  votes  for  delegate  in  con- 
gress^  and  the  secretary,  auditor  and  treasurer,  or  any  two  of  them, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  election,  or  within  ten  days  there- 
after, shall  proceed  to  canvass  the  votes  and  declare  the  result.  The 
judges  and  inspectors  of  election,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioners,  of  the  several  counties  of  the  territory,  to 
hold  and  conduct  the  general  election  next  preceding  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  first  general  election  under  this  Constitution,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  appointed  judges  and  inspectors  of  the  first  flection,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  17  in  this  schedule,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sbc.  18.  One  representative  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  elected  from  the  state  at  large,  at  the  first  election  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution;  and,  thereafter,  at  such  times  and  places 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  a  new  ap- 
portionment shall  be  made  by  congress,  the  legislature  shall  divide 
the  state  into  congressional  districts,  in  accordance  with  such  appor- 
tionment. The  vote  cast  for  representative  in  congress,  at  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Constitution,  shall  be  canvassed,  and  the  re- 
sult determined,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  territory 
for  the  canvass  of  the  vote  for  delegate  in  congress. 

Sec.  14.  The  first  legislature  shall  meet  at  12  o'clock,  meridian, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  seventh  Monday  after  the  first  gen- 
eral election;  shall  effect  an  organization,  and  thereafter  the  legisla- 
ture shall  meet  biennially,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  15.  Until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  provide  the  terms 
of  the  supreme,  circuit  and  probate  courts  shall  be  held  as  is  now 
provided  by  law  for  the  supreme,  district  and  probate  courts  of  the 
territory. 

Sec.  16.  Until  there  shall  be  a  new  apportionment  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  the  senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  as  follows: 

The  county  of  Walla  Walla  shall  constitute  the  first  senate  dis- 
trict. 

The  counties  of  Columbia,  Whitman  and  Stevens  shall  consti- 
tute th^  second  senate  district 
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The  counties  of  ClariLe,  Skamania,  Yakima  and  Klickitat  shall 
constitute  the  third  senate  district. 

The  counties  of  Cowlitz,  Wahkiakum  and  Pacific  shall  constitute 
the  fourth  senate  district. 

The  counties  of  Thurston  and  Lewis  shall  constitute  the  fifth 
senate  district. 

The  counties  of  Pierce,  Mason  and  Chehalis  shall  constitute  the 
sixth  senate  district. 

The  county  of  King  shall  constitute  the  seventh  senate  district. 

The  counties  of  Kitsap,  Snohomish  and  Whatcom  shall  constitute 
the  eighth  senate  district. 

The  counties  of  Jefferson,  Clallam,  Island  and  San  Juan  shall 
constitute  the  ninth  senate  district. 

Each  senate  district  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  senator. 

The  counties  of  Cowlitz  and  Wakiahum  shall  elect  one  represen- 
tatiTe. 

The  county  of  Cowlits — one. 

The  county  of  Clark — ^two. 

The  county  of  Columbia — ^three. 

The  counties  of  E^ickitat  and  Skamania— one. 

The  county  of  Lewis— one. 

The  county  of  Thurston — two. 

The  counties  of  Pacific  and  Chehalis — one. 

The  county  of  Pierce— one. 

The  counties  of  Pierce  and  Mason — one. 

The  county  of  King — three. 

The  county  of  Snohomish— one. 

The  county  of  Kitsap— one. 

The  counties  of  Kitsap  and  Jefferson — one. 

The  county  of  Jefferson— one. 

The  county  of  Whatcom — two. 

The  counties  of  Clallam  and  San  Juan— one. 

The  county  of  Island— one. 

The  county  of  Whitman — ^two. 

The  county  of  Walla  Walla — four. 


1  The  county  of  Yakima— one. 


The  county  of  Stevens — one. 

Sbc.  17.  The  first  general  election  under  this  Constitution  shall 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  sixth  Monday  after  the 
admission  of  the  state;  at  which  there  shall  be  elected,  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
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struction^  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  judges  of  the  probate  courts, 
members  of  the  legislature,  circuit  attorneys,  and  for  each  county 
three  county  commissioner^,  a  county  clerk,  sheriff,  treasurer,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  surveyor,  coroner,  and  all  precinct  officers; 
and  no  further  notice  of  said  election  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  18.  The  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  all  officers  first  elected  and  qualified 
under  this  Constitution,  on  a  day  designated  as  the  commencement  of 
the  political  year;  provided,  the  several  terms  of  office  shall  not  be 
thereby  lessened  nor  extended  more  than  one  political  year. 

Sbc.  19.  This  Constitution,  when  enrolled  and  signed,  shall  be 
deposited  by  the  president  of  this  convention,  in  the  office  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  territory,  and  in  the  event  of  its  adoption  by  the  people, 
the  governor  shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  request  that  he  submit  the  same  to  Congress,  together 
with  our  request  that  the  State  of  Washington  be  admited  into  the 
Union.  There  shall  be  sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  this  territory,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
calling  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  a  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  submitting  the  same  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion;" approved  November  9th,  1877;  and  also  a  certified  abstract 
of  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  this  Constitution. 

Sbc.  20.  This  constitution ;  separate  article.  Number  1 ;  separate 
article  No.  2;and  separate  article  No.  S — shall  be  submitted  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection  to  the  qualified  electors  of  this  territory,  at  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  A.  D.,  1878.  If  the  same  be  adopted  by  the  said  electors, 
it  shall  become  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington.  On  such 
of  the  ballots  as  are  for  the  Constitution,  shall  be  written  or  printed 
the  words,  'Tor  Constitution,"  on  on  such  as  are  against  the  Constiu- 
tion,  the  words,  "Against  the  Constitution;"  and  on  such  of  the  ballots 
as  are  in  favor  of  separate  article  No.  1,  the  words,  "For  separate 
article  No.  1,"  and  on  such  as  are  against  separate  article  No.  1,  the 
words,  "Against  separate  article  No.  1 ;"  and  also  on  such  ballots  as 
are  in  favor  of  separate  article  No.  2,  the  words,  "For  separate  article 
No.  2,"  and  on  such  as  are  against  separate  article  No.  2,  the  words, 
"Against  separate  article  No.  2;"  and  also  on  such  baUots  as  are  in 
favor  of  separate  article  No.  8,  the  words,  "For  separate  article  No. 
8,"  and  on  such  as  are  against  separate  article  No.  8,  the  words, 
"Against  separate  article  No.  8." 
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The  election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  now  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  election  of  delegate  in  Congress ;  and  the  votes  counted 
and  returned  to  the  secretary  of  the  territory,  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  as  are  the  votes  for  said  delegate.  The  secretary 
shall  canvass  and  certify  the  result  to  the  governor  within  sixty  days 
after  said  election,  who  shall  make  known  the  result  by  proclamation. 
The  several  elections  provided  for  in  this  schedule  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  existing  laws  of  this  territory. 

The  journal  of  this  convention  shall  be  deposited  by  the  presi- 
dent in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  territory. 

Sbc  21.  This  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  counties  of  Nes  Perce,  Idaho  and  Shoshone,  in  Idaho 
Territory,  or  that  portion  of  them  embraced  in  the  boundaries  as  de- 
fined in  this  Constitution,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  1878,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  William  Ewing 
and  Hasen  Spier,  of  Nes  Perce  county,  J.  M.  Crooks  and  Frank  Fenn, 
of  Idaho  county,  and  £•  H.  Bradley,  of  Shoshone  country,  are  hereby 
appointed  a  board  of  commissioners,  any  three  of  whom  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  said  board ; 
which  board  shall  have  an  office  at  Lewiston,  Idaho  Territory,  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  said  board ;  and  shall  have  full  authority 
to  appK>int  judges  and  clerks  in  each  and  every  precinct  throughout 
those  counties  above  named,  for  said  election;  and  the  full  returns  of 
the  votes  in  all  the  precincts  in  those  counties  shall  be  made  by  the 
respective  judges  and  clerks  of  election  so  appointed,  under  oath,  to 
the  said  board  of  commissioners,  at  Lewiston,  within  ten  days,  after 
said  election;  which  board  shall  open  said  returns,  canvass  the  votes 
and  certify  the  result  of  the  same,  and  transmit  forthwith  said  result 
to  the  secretary  of  Washington  Territory,  at  Olympia,  W.  T.,  to  be 
canvassed  at  the  time  of  canvassing  the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Washington  and  the  separate  and  aggregate 
result  of  the  vote  in  both  territories  made  knovm.  The  said  board  of 
commissioners  shall  g^ve  at  least  ten  days'  previous  public  notice  of 
each  of  said  elections  in  each  and  every  precinct  in  said  counties,  by 
publication  in  some  newspaper  circulating  therein,  and  by  posting 
printed  notices,  thereof  at  the  places  of  holding  the  election.  The 
members  of  said  board  of  commissioners,  and  the  several  judges  and 
clerks  of  election  shall  severally  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before 
some  person  authorised  to  administer  oaths,  to  well  and  truly  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  which  oaths  shall  be  transmitted, 
with  the  returns  of  said  election,  to  the  said  secretary. 
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All  laws  in  force  in  that  portion  of  Idaho  Territory,  included 
within  said  boundaries,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  state, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  shall  continue  in  force  until 
altered  or  repealed. 

All  officers  exercising  their  functions,  of  office  under  the  laws 
of  Idaho  Territory  in  that  portion  thereof  embraced  in  the  boundaries 
defined  in  this  constitution,  when  it  takes  effect,  shall  continue  in 
office  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties  and  authority  until 
superseded  by  the  state  authorities,  and  shall  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  of  this  state.  The  first  general  election  for  the 
officers  designated  in  sections  18  and  17  of  this -schedule  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  every  respect  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory, and  returns  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  acting  as  secretary  of  state  and  shall  be  can- 
vassed as  provided  in  sections  12  and  18.  The  counties  of  Nes  Perce, 
Idaho  and  Shoshone  shall  be  counties  of  the  state  and  shall  constitute 
the  tenth  senate  district.  They  shall  constitute  one  representative 
district  and  shall  elect  one  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
for  the  county  of  Nes  Perce,  one  for  the  counties  of  Nez  Perce  and 
Shoshone  and  one  from  the  county  of  Idaho.  All  the  provisions  of 
this  schedule,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  to  the  people  thereof,  included 
in  the  boundaries  of  this  state.  The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
pass  laws  assenting  to  and  confirming  such  provisions  as  may  be 
made  by  congress  in  order  to  the  conservation  of  public  and  private 
rights  of  every  kind  and  nature  whatsoever,  founded  upK>n  law  or 
growing  out  of  the  change  in  the  political  relations  of  that  porticm  of 
Idaho,  or  of  the  municipal  divisions  thereof,  or  of  the  people  who 
may  be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state.  The  State  of 
Washington  hereby  pledges  its  faith  to  pay  to  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
the  just  proportion  of  territorial  indebtedness,  for  which  the  said 
people,  or  the  counties,  or  other  municipalities  shall  be  justly  bound. 
In  the  levying  of  taxes  a  separate  and  additional  state  tax  of  one-half 
mill  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  the 
counties  of  Nez  Perce,  Shoshone  and  Idaho  shall  be  annually  im- 
pK>sed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  collected, 
until  an  amount  equal  to  said  indebtedness  shall  have  been  so  collected. 

OlDXlfAKCn 

The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  together  with  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  within  the  boundaries 
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as  defined  by  this  Constitution^  by  their  delegates^  in  convention 
assembled,  do  ordain  and  declare : 

Fint — That  we  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a 
supreme  law. 

Second — Perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured, 
and  no  inhabitant  of  this  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or 
property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship. 

Third — The  people  of  the  Territory  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  State,  as  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  by  their 
delegates  in  convention  assembled,  do  agree  and  declare,  that  they 
forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  tt^  unappropriated  public  lands 
lying  within  said  Territory,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain 
at  the  sole  and  entire  dispK>sal  of  the  United  States;  that  the  lands 
belonging  to  persons  residing  without  the  State  shall  never  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  lands  belonging  to  residents  thereof;  and  that  no 
taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  state  on  lands  or  property  therein, 
belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United 
States. 

That  these  three  sections  shall  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

■BPABAn   AJmOLMB 

At  the  time  of  the  submission  of  this  Constitution  to  the  electors, 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  there  shall  be  submitted,  as  separate 
articles,  the  following: 

■KPABAn    ASnOUi.     IfO    1** 

No  person,  who  is  otherwise  a  qualified  elector,  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  this  State,  on  account  of  sex,  anything  in  this 
Constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

■BPABAn  Asnoui  vo.    V 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right,  on  account  of  sex,  to  vote 
or  hold  office  in  this  State;  nor  shall  such  right  be,  in  any  manner, 
abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

■sPAJun  AsnoLi  ho.  8** 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  electors  of  any  county,  municipal  cor- 
poration or  precinct  not  included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any 
municipality,  at  any  general  election,  to  prohibit,  by  a  majority  vote, 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  ont 
gallim,  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.    And  the  legis- 


propotitkiiM  liiow  tbe  eftriy  tendency  of  the  people  of  thle  State  towud  the 
■eeonpUihaMBt  of  the  two  greet  refonne  of  equal  poUtlcal  opportunity  for  the  eesea  and 
prohltttlfli  of  the  eale  of  tntortratlng  Uqvon. 
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lature  shall  pass,  at  its  first  session,  such  laws  as  will  carry  into  effect 
this  article,  if  adopted. 

On  the  ballots  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  following: 

'For  separate  Article,  No.  1." 
'Against  separate  article.  No.  1." 
'For  separate  article.  No.  2.** 
"Against  separate  article,  No.  2." 
"For  separate  article.  No.  8.** 
"Against  separate  article.  No.  8." 

In  case  a  majority  of  all  votes,  for  and  against  any  separate 
article,  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  article,  the  same  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  declaration  of  rights. 

BIBOLmONB 

Resolved: — That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  is 
hereby  requested,  upon  the  application  of  Washington  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  to  grant  to  the  State  lands  in  lieu  of  the  tide  and 
school  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
heretofore  or  hereafter  may  be  sold  by  the  United  States;  and  to 
extend  to  the  State  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  congress,  passed  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1850,  in  relation  to  ^wamp  and  overflowed  land;  and  to 
grant  other  lands  as  in  the  cases  of  States  heretofore  admitted,  for 
a  University,  for  public  buildings,  and  for  general  purposes;  and  to 
confirm  the  disposition  made  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  of  the 
five  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  which  the  State  will 
become  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  congress,  upon  its  admission. 

Resolved: — That  congress  be  requested  to  restrict  the  sales  of 
the  lands  in  the  United  States  in  this  State  to  actual  settlers,  in  limited 
quantities,  and  to  provide  that  persons  who  purchased  lands  within 
railroad  grants  which  have  lapsed  or  have  been  abandoned,  may  enter 
additional  land  for  the  excess  paid  over  $1.25  per  acre;  and,  that 
homestead  and  pre-emption  settlers  shall  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
minimum  price,  and,  further,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  the  State  may  be  allowed  to  select  the  same 
in  tracts  of  not  less  than  forty  acres,  instead  of  820  acres,  as  is  now 
provided  by  law. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  convention  to  form  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  State  of  Washington;  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  do  hereby  declare  this  to  be 
the  Constitution  formed  by  us,  and  in  testimony  thereof  do  hereunto 
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set  our  hands,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  July  Anno  Domini,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Alex.  S.  Abernethy,  President. 
Lyman  B.  Andrews, 
Charles  M.  Bradshaw, 
Benj.  F.  Dennison, 
Edward  Eldridoe, 
Francis  Henry, 

S.    M.    GiLMORE, 

Wyatt  a.  Georoe, 

H.  B.  Emery, 

D.  B.  Hanna, 

C.  H.  Larrabee, 

Oliver  P.  Lacey, 

Al^onzo  Leland, 

James  V.  O'Dell, 

Gboroe  H.  Steward, 

Sylvester  M.  Wait, 

W.  Byron  Daniels,  Secretary. 


SPANISH  FRIARS  IN  THE  OREGON  COUNTRY,   1810-1811 

Mr.  H.  R.  Wagner,  of  Berkeley,  California,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Northwest  called  the  attention  of  a  number  of  investi- 
gators to  a  remax^ble  record  of  early  exploration  hidden  in  NUes' 
Register  for  March  10, 1821.  It  was  at  once  secured  from  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Washington  for  publication  in  the  Wckshington 
Historical  Quarterly.  Later,  Mr.  William  S.  Lewis,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  East  Washington  State  Historical  Society,  sent  part 
of  the  record  with  comments.  Undoubtedly  others  are  searching  NUes* 
Register  for  the  same  record.    It  is,  therefore,  here  reprinted  in  full. 

This  record  of  the  explorations  was  not  published  until  several 
years  had  elapsed  and  Mr.  Lewis  voices  the  plea  that  a  search  be  made 
for  the  original  journals  of  the  friars  in  order  that  their  work  may 
be  more  definitely  known  and  placed  in  the  annals  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  is  not  often  recalled  that  the  United  States  had  shown  interest 
in  the  California  regions  so  early  as  1810-1811  and  it  is  also  refresh- 
ing to  notice  the  problem  of  Russia's  colony  there  ten  or  more  years 
before  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  briefer  entry  has  a  fine  vein  of  prophetic  vision.     One  can 
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almost  see  plans  there  for  both  the  Wilkes  Expedition  of  1888-1842 
and  of  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan^  1858-1854.  Commodore  David 
Porter,  who  wrote  the  remariLable  letter  of  1815,  is  one  of  the  family 
from  which  came  five  generations  of  American  naval  heroes.  His  let- 
ter had  no  bearings  on  the  work  of  the  Spanish  friars  in  the  former 
document.  It  is  given  here  because  it  appears  in  NUei*  Register  with 
the  account  of  the  friars. 

The  record  in  Niles^  Register,  March  10,  1821,  pages  21  to  25, 
is  as  follows: 

NORTH  WEST  COAST 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    INTELLIGENCER,    JAN.    25 

Senate  Chamber,  Jan.  20,  1821. 

Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  —  The  enclosed  communication,  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Robinson,  I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you, 
with  a  request,  that  you  will  insert  it  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  important  information  it  contains,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

JNO.  H.  EATON. 

Washington  City,  Jan.  15,  1821. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  mariners'  compass,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  shipbuilding,  voyages  of  discovery  have  been  undertaken 
and  executed  under  the  auspices  of  several  nations.  The  result  may  be 
considered  of  the  highest  impK>rtance  to  the  human  race. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  American  continent,  by  a 
civilised  people,  forms  an  epoch  in  historic  annals,  more  interesting 
to  the  family  of  mankind,  than  any  we  have  upK>n  record. 

Although  the  nations  of  Europe  have  made,  and  are  still  making, 
efforts  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  the  new  world, 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done;  and  we  humbly  think  that  the  fame 
and  interests  of  the  republic  of  the  U.  States  are  as  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  subject,  as  any  other  nation  in  the  civilized  world. 

As  yet,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  continent  of 
America,  to  other  nations  than  our  ovm.  Among  the  celebrated  navi- 
gators who  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  history.  Cook,  Anson, 
Vancouver,  &c.  are  the  boast  of  England,  and  reflect  immortal  honor 
on  the  sovereigns  and  enlightened  statesmen  who  patronised  their 
voyages. 

France  speaks  with  pride  of  her  enterprising  Peyroose.  The 
measures  she  adopted  to  ascertain  his  fate,  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of 
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mankind,  for  the  loss  of  s.o  able  a  navigator,  evince  the  high  regard 
in  which  his  character  and  talents  were  held. 

The  Portngaese  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  and  Rus- 
sians, have  emulated  each  other  in  equipping  expeditions  for  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  and  more  particularly,  for  exploring  the 
northwest  coast  of  America, 

The  discoveries  of  Cook,  on  the  North-West  Coast,  were  of  lim- 
ited extent,  nor  had  he  time  to  explore,  with  precision,  even  those 
parts  which  he  did  visit. 

Peyrouse  was  in  a  similar  situation  with  Cook;  he  passed  merely 
in  view  of  the  coast,  but  was  rarely  able  to  approach  it,  in  consequence 
of  foggy  weather.  His  observations  chiefly  apply  to  the  Port  des 
Francaise,  (at  which  place  he  delayed  some  time)  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  coast  as  far  south  as  Monterey;  but,  even  that  space,  he  had 
scarcely  any  communication  with  the  shore. 

Cook,  after  leaving  the  Sandwich  Islands,  proceeded  for  the 
N.  W.  Coast,  and  made  the  land  in  latitude  44,  north,  and  thence 
went  to  Nootka,  but  even  Code  gives  us  little  or  no  information  of  the 
coast. 

A  navigator  of  the  name  of  Dixon,  has  g^ven  us  some  loose  and 
general  accounts  upon  the  subject;  but,  as  he  was  a  mere  trader,  and 
only  visited  those  places  where  peltry  of  the  best  quality  could  be 
procured,  we  derive  little  information  from  him. 

The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1775,  ordered  three  small  ves- 
sels, with  experienced  navigators,  to  proceed  from  the  port  of  San 
Bias,  and  to  explore  the  North  West  Coast.  Obstinate  winds,  and 
foggy  weather,  prevented  them  from  making  any  observations  until 
they  reached  latitude  41,  north,  where  they  entered  a  port  which  they 
called  Trinity. 

They  extol,  in  extravagant  language,  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  its  benign  climate.  They  proceeded  from  Trinity  to  latitude  47^ 
north,  and  mention  having  found  an  excellent  port.  From  thence  they 
went  as  far  north  as  58,  but  made  very  superficial  examinations  of  the 
coast.  They  touched,  on  their  return  voyage,  at  Port  St.  Francis,  in 
latitude  88,  18,  near  which  they  entered  a  large  bay,  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  southwest,  and  where  they  saw  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  but  had  not  time  to  explore  it. 

They  returned  to  San  Bias  in  October  1775,  without  having  made 
any  discoveries  that  merit  particular  notice. 

Another  expedition  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  1779,  and  proceeded 
as  far  north  as  60,  but  returned  without  making  any  important  dis- 
coveries.    Indeed,  from  the  imperfect  manner  those  expeditions  were 
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equipped,  and  the  want  of  skill  in  those  who  conducted  them,  much 
was  not  to  be  expected. 

Vancouver's  voyage  has  afforded  additional  lights  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  are  better  calculated  to  awaken,  than  to  satisfy  curiosity; 
and,  indeed,  he,  as  well  as  all  preceding  navigators  on  the  N.  W.  coast 
of  America,  have  entirely  neglected  the  examination  of  that  part  of  the 
coast,  which  most  particularly  interests  the  United  States:  I  allude 
to  the  space  between  latitude  42  and  49.  It  is  that  part  of  the  coast 
to  which  the  present  observations  are  principally  intended  to  apply. 

Should  a  vpyage  of  discovery  be  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  principles  hereafter  suggested,  I  hope 
the  whole  coast,  from  latitude  42  to  the  highest  latitude  of  practical 
navigation  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  will  be  accurately  explored.  Because 
I  feel  well  assured  that  such  an  undertaking  would  not  only  redound 
to  the  fame  of  our  country,  and  to  that  of  the  individuals  entrusted 
with  the  enterprise,  but  would  produce  incalculable  advantages  to  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

In  looking  over  the  best  map  of  Mexico,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
America,  we  find  that  from  latitude  42,  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
River,  and  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  whole  coast  is  repre- 
sented as  destitute  of  any  good  bays ;  and  no  river  of  any  consequence, 
except  the  Columbia,  is  laid  down  in  the  charts.  This  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstances  before  suggested, 
that  the  coast  has  never  been  closely  examined,  but  the  following  facts 
will  show,  that  the  coast  in  question,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  and 
prompt  attention  of  our  government. 

During  the  time  I  remained  in  Mexico,  in  1816,  a  copy  of  an 
important  manuscript  was  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  revolutionary 
chiefs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  communicated  to  our  gov- 
ernment. This  document,  as  well  as  my  other  papers,  was  lost,  by 
the  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  my  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution ;  but  the  important  contents  of  the  papers 
in  question,  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

The  Spaniards  have  several  missionary  establishments  on  the 
coast  of  Old  and  New  California,  whence  one  or  two  friars  are  an- 
nually dispatched  to  the  interior  of  the  country  to  convert  the  Indians 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  obtain  topographical  information  of 
those  regions.  Some  of  those  friars  were  men  of  g^reat  enterprise  and 
perseverance,  and  have  displayed,  in  their  reports,  much  profound 
observation  on  the  country  they  traversed,  particularly  on  its  pro- 
ductions, animal  and  vegetable,  and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  with 
which  it  abounds.     This  valuable  information  was  transmitted  with 
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great  care  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  there  locked  up  in  the  ec- 
desiastical  archives,  except  such  portion  of  it  as  the  archbishop  of 
Mexico  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  viceroy. 

In  the  year^  1810  and  11,  two  friars  made  an  excursion  up  the 
River  Colorado.  This  noble  river  discharges  itself  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  about  the  latitude  82,  40.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  six 
to  nine  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  the  river  may  be  ascended  with  a 
line  of  battle  ship  at  least  one  hundred  miles.  The  friars  followed 
the  course  of  this  river  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  they  found 
the  current  gentle,  with  scarcely  any  impediments  to  its  navigation 
by  large  vessels  nearly  the  whole  distance.  Several  fine  streams 
emptied  into  the  Colorado,  but  they  did  not  explore  their  sources. 
They  state  the  principal  source  of  the  Colorado,  to  be  in  the  Rocky 
or  Snowy  Mountains,  between  latitude  40  and  41.  The  description 
they  give  of  the  country  through  which  the  Colorado  flows,  would  in- 
duce the  reader  to  believe  that  it  is  the  finest  region  in  the  Mexican 
empire.  They  represent  the  banks  of  the  river  as  being,  in  many 
places,  one  hundred  feet  above  its  surface;  that  the  whole  country 
is  a  forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  that  they  had  never  seen  such  ex- 
uberant vegetation.  When  they  came  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  where 
the  Colorado  has  its  source,  they  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  the  east- 
em  declivity  of  the  ridge,  and,  to  their  asUmishment,  found  several 
streams  pursuing  a  course  nearly  oppK>site  to  these,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ridge.  I  presume,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  friars, 
that  the  streams  which  thus  excited  their  surprise,  were  the  head 
waters  of  the  AriLansas,  La  Platte,  and  some  others  of  our  great 
rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  those  regions. 

The  friars  spent  several  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  — 
they  passed  over  six  distinct  rivers,  all  of  which,  they  say,  were  of 
considerable  depth  and  width  —  they  met  several  roving  bands  of 
Indians,  who  treated  them  with  kindness,  and  conducted  them,  by  a 
short  root,  on  their  return,  over  the  ridge  to  the  River  Colorado. 
The  distance  between  the  sources  of  the  respective  rivers  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge,  they  represent  as  very  trifling,  not  exceeding  22  or 
25  leagues.  They  represent  the  ridge  as  full  of  deep  ravines,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  open  a  water  communication  by 
canals,  between  the  rivers  before  mentioned.  They  gave  a  glowing 
description  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  comparing  it  to  the  hills 
and  vales  of  Andalusia  and  Grenada !  They  dwell  particularly  on  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  reconmiended  the  immediate  establish- 
ment there  of  two  missionaries. 

The   original   intention   of   the   two   friars,   was   to   return   to 
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Monterey,  by  descending  the  Colorado,  but  learning  from  the  Indians 
that,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  there  were  two  other  rivers  as 
large  as  the  Colorado,  they  determined  on  exploring  the  country, 
and  accordingly,  after  traveling  two  days,  they  came  to  a  spacious 
lake,  which  they  described  to  be  about  forty  leagues  in  circumference; 
from  this  lake  issued  two  fine  rivers.  They  descended  what  they  con- 
sidered the  largest  stream,  whose  general  course  was  about  W.  N.  W. 
After  descending  about  fifty  leagues,  they  represented  the  river  to  be 
deep,  and  in  many  places,  a  mile  in  width.  They  continued  their 
route  until  the  river  discharged  itself  on  the  coast  of  California,  at 
about  the  latitude  48  80.  They  state  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  have  on  at  least  twenty  feet  water.  They  procured  a  large 
canoe  from  the  Indians,  and  went  leisurely  along  the  coast  until  they 
reached  Monterey.  On  their  route,  they  discovered  several  fine  har- 
bors and  deep  bays,  which  they  describe  as  far  superior  to  the  port 
of  Monterey.  It  is  possible,  some  portion  of  the  remarks  of  these 
friars  may  not  be  correct,  but  of  the  fidelity  of  their  general  state- 
ments, I  have  no  doubt,  particularly  as  to  the  important  fact  of  their 
having  descended  a  river  which  disembogues  on  the  California  coast, 
at  the  latitude  before  mentioned. 

One  of  these  friars,  in  the  year  1812,  was  sent  from  Monterey 
to  Mexico,  with  dispatches  to  the  archbishop.  On  his  route  from  San 
Bias  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  was  sent,  with  his  papers,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
patriots.     It  was  a  copy  of  those  papers  that  was  put  into  my  hands. 

By  the  treaty  recently  made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
the  southern  limits  of  our  republic,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  be 
found  somewhere  between  the  latitude  41  and  42  N.  The  first  object 
which,  I  presume,  will  occupy  the  attention  of  our  government,  will 
be,  to  send  an  exploring  party  by  land,  conducted  by  able  officers,  to 
examine  the  tract  of  country  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Red  River 
and  the  Arkansas,  to  the  coast  of  California,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
that  a  river,  as  before  described,  has  its  source,  and  discharges  itself 
within  our  territory,  it  requires  no  g^ft  of  prophecy  to  predict  that 
this  section  of  our  country  will  become  highly  important. 

During  the  time  that  an  expedition  by  land  is  occupied  in 
topographical  investigations,  could  not  one  or  more  ships  of  oar  navy 
be  dispatched  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
survey  accurately  the  range  of  coast  from  our  southern  to  our  north- 
em  boundary.  After  accomplishing  this  essential  object,  they  may 
proceed  along  the  North  West  Coast  to  the  extremities  of  our  con- 
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tinent^  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  coasts  and  thence  shape  their  coarse 
for  the  Indian  Archipelago^  carrying  our  star-spangled  banner  among 
a  people  with  whom  the  civilized  world  has  scarcely  yet  had  any  in- 
tercourse.— ^These  Indian  Islands  offer  an  inmiense  field  for  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  They  contain  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants^ and  cover  a  space  of  near  five  millions  of  square  miles. 

Great  Britain^  and  the  other  European  nations^  are  just  beginning 
to  traffic  with  them ;  our  citizens  will  soon  be  among  them. 

If  the  United  States  select  a  proper  scite  for  a  town^  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean^  and  where  between  the  latitudes  42  and  49^  it  would 
speedily  become  a  great  commercial  emporium.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  would  be  there  immediately  concen- 
tered^ but  a  traffic  would  be  opened  with  Asia^  with  Japan^  the  Philip- 
pine Isles^  and  with  the  whole  Indian  Archipelago.  The  climate  on 
the  Pacific  coasts  within  the  before  mentioned  latitudes;  is  much  milder 
than  the  parallel  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic^  and  of  course^  offers  a  de- 
lightful residence  for  man;  and  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  received^  there  is  no  part  of  our  re- 
public where  European  emigrants  would  be  more  likely  to  settle  than 
in  the  country  lying  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  head  waters 
of  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  A  chain  of  military  posts^  from  the  two 
last  rivers  to  our  town  on  the  Pacific  Ocean^  would  not  only  give  us 
the  command  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  in  those  regions^  but  would  open 
an  internal  communication^  the  importance  of  which  would  be  every 
day  augmenting.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  would  speedily 
awake  from  the  torpor  in  which  they  have  been  so  long^  and  would 
flock  to  our  posts  and  to  our  establishments  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for 
purposes  of  traffic.  A  thousand  objects  of  commerce^  of  which  neither 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  at  present  contemplate^  would  arise^ 
in  proportion  as  those  regions  became  settled  by  a  civilized  people^ 
under  a  liberal  government.  This  is  a  subject  fruitful  of  important 
reflections.  But  my  object  in  this  merior^  is  merely  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  I  shall  merely  draw  outlines^  and  leave  to  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

Exclusive  of  the  preceding  suggestions^  there  are  other  consid- 
erations of  no  ordinary  character^  which  appear  to  me  to  urge  the 
policy  and  necessity  of  our  government  fixing  on  a  place  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean^  for  a  commercial  and  military  post. 

It  would  afford  our  merchant  vessels  and  our  navy^  shelter  and 
security^  the  want  of  which  has  already  been  seriously  felt  by  our 
citizens^  whose  enterprise  has  led  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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It  would  cause  our  flag  to  be  respected  over  regions  where^  ere 
long^  we  may  have  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  government  of  Russia  has  already  planted  her  standard 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  our  acknowledged  territories  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. — The  imperial  eagle  is  displayed  on  the  fort  at  Nor- 
folk Sounds  in  latitude  57  —  a  fortification^  mounting  100  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon^  is  there  erected.  About  the  latitude  88  degrees^  40 
minutes^  at  a  place  called  Badogo  Point,  the  Russians  have  recently 
formed  an  establishment 

The  government  of  Spain  has  not  possessed  means  to  disposses 
the  Russians  of  these  establishments,  but  she  has,  at  various  times, 
made  strong  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Russia  on  the  subject. 

The  encroachments  of  Russia,  on  the  American  continent  at  Nor- 
folk Sound,  may  have  been  supported  by  the  same  plausible  pretexts 
which  Great  Britain  had  used  on  several  occasions,  vis:  that  the 
country  was  unoccupied  by  Spain  or  any  other  civilised  people,  and 
that  the  right  of  Spain  over  all  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  was 
merely  nominal,  or  very  questionable.  Without  discussing  the  force 
or  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  at  Bodoga  Point,  is  within  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged territory  of  New  Spain. 

It  is  well  known,  that  of  late  years,  the  Russian  cabinet  have 
been  anxiously  endeavoring  to  obtain  from  Spain  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory on  the  north  west  coast,  and  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  a 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  actually  made,  but,  for  some  reasons  not 
generally  known,  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

There  is  no  circumstance  which  has  excited  more  indignation 
among  the  Mexican  people,  than  that  of  the  Russians  having  made 
an  establishment  at  Badoga  Point,  and  if  the  Mexican  revolutionists 
had  succeeded  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  government  would  have  been  the  expulsion  of  th  Rus- 
sians from  that  post. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  Russian  cabinet  in 
making  these  establishments  in  America,  I  do  not  conceive  it  a  point 
of  much  consequence  to  discuss,  because  even  if  those  views  were 
political,  or  merely  commercial,  we  have  it  completely  in  our  power 
to  render  them  abortive,  by  simply  forming  the  establishment  before 
suggested,  anywhere  between  the  latitude  42  and  49. 

The  enterprise  of  our  citisens  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  in- 
sure to  us  the  traffic  in  the  fur  trade,  which  the  Russians  have  hith- 
erto enjoyed  with  the  savages  on  the  N.  W.  coast.  The  Russians 
would  soon  abandon  establishments  when  they  ceased  to  be  lucra- 
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tive;  and  when  they  beheld  the  civilized  population  of  America 
spreading  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^  and  covering  the 
territories  between  that  ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains^  the  dreams 
of  Russian  ambition  (if  any  were  ever  indulged)  on  our  continent^ 
would  soon  be  dispelled. 

To  form  an  establishment^  as  before  suggested^  would  not^  in 
my  humble  opinion^  be  attended  with  any  new  or  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  our  treasury. 

The  employment  of  one  or  two  of  our  ships  of  war,  at  present 
in  conmiission^  would  cause  little  extra  expense  for  the  object  in  ques- 
ticm.  But^  even  admitting  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
be  expended^  of  what  importance  is  it^  when  compared  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished?  Can  our  public  vessels 
be  better  employed  than  in  a  survey  of  our  coasts^  and  in  voyages  of 
discovery?  How  many  of  our  gallant  officers  would  rejoice  at  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  opened  to  their  exertions  a  new  path  to  fame? 
How  many  men  of  science  would  cheerfully  embark  in  such  ex- 
peditions? 

Can  a  portion  of  our  military  be  better  employed  than  in  ex- 
ploring our  newly  acquired  territories?  How  many  of  our  brave 
officers  would  be  proud  of  being  appointed  on  such  an  expediticm? 
How  many  naturalists  and  scientific  men  would  cheerfully^  at  their 
own  expense^  accompany  such  an  expedition? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that^  in  these  days  of  retrenchment^  any 
proposition  that  bears  the  features  of  new  expenses^  will  be  frowned 
on  by  some •  of  our  rigid  economists;  but^  as  the  object  suggested 
is  one  in  which  I  humbly  conceive  the  interests  of  our  country^  com- 
mercially and  politically^  are  deeply  involved^  I  flatter  myself,  the 
hints  I  have  thus  cursorily  thrown  out,  will  attract  the  consideration 
of  our  government  and  our  citizens,  and  have  their  due  weight  at  the 
present,  or  at  some  future  period. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  ROBINSON. 

To  the  Hon.  John  H.  Eaton. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST 

Doubts  are  entertained,  by  intelligent  citizens,  with  whom  we  have 
conversed,  of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  a  disclosure,  at  thi*  time, 
of  the  advantages  which  may  probably  result  to  the  United  States 
from  the  possession  of  an  extent  of  coast  on  the  Pacific.  We  were 
not  aware,  at  the  time  of  publishing  Mr.  Robinson's  Memoir,  that  the 
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subject  had  been  brought  before  the  government  seyeral  years  ago^ 
and  that  it  had  so  far  met  with  a  favorable  consideration^  that  the 
two  frigates^  Guerriere  and  Java^  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  Conmiodore  Porter^  were  selected  to  explore  the  north  western  quar- 
ter of  our  country.  Nor  were  we  informed^  as  we  now  are^  that  Mr.  R. 
had  had  access  to  the  documents  which  had  produced  this  deter- 
mination^ one  of  which^  in  justice  to  the  officer  with  whom  the  plan 
originated^  is  subjoined.  This  memoir  was  never  intended  for  publica- 
tion^ and^  although  he  may^  as  regards  himself^  feel  the  necessity^ 
nothing  but  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to^  could  convince  him 
of  the  propriety  of  now  making  it  public.  If  there  be  any  credit 
due^  be  it  to  whom  it  may  belong.  The  plan^  as  proposed  by  Com- 
modore Porter,  has  been  acted  on  as  far  as  the  public  interest  would 
seem  to  require. 

Washington,  Oct.  SI,  1815. 
Sir:  —  Prompted  by  the  desire  of  serving  my  country,  and  of 
using  every  effort  for  her  honor  and  glory,  unaided  by  the  counsel 
or  by  the  countenance  of  those  high  in  authority,  I  come  forward,  a 
solitary  individual,  to  suggest  a  plan  of  equal  importance  to  any 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  any  nation,  at  any  period,  for  enlarge 
ing  the  bounds  of  science,  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  to 
the  fame  of  the  nation.  But,  without  further  preface,  I  propose  to  you 
to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north  and  south  Pacific 
Oceans. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  strange,  that  at  this  late  period,  a 
voyage  should  be  proposed,  with  a  view  to  new  discoveries;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  so  late  as  1808,  Russia  fitted  out  two  ships 
with  this  object  in  view,  which  expedition  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  —  afforded  important  restdts  —  and  the  voyage  of 
G.  H.  Von  Langsdorff  must  be  read  with  interest  by  all.  Every  na- 
tion has  successively  contributed  in  this  way  but  us ;  we  have  profitted 
by  their  labors ;  we  have  made  no  efforts  of  our  own.  Even  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  have  shown  a  degree  of  enterprise,  which  has  not 
been  equalled  by  us,  and  when  their  sovereigns  and  nations  shall  oth- 
erwise have  been  forgotten,  the  voyages  of  their  navigators  will  im- 
mortalise them.  To  the  voyages  of  Juiros,  Mendana,  and  others,  the 
Spanish  nation  owes  its  chief  fame;  and  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Anson, 
Vancouver,  &c.  are  greatest  boasts  of  England.  The  loss  of  La 
Perouse  has  proved  to  the  world,  how  much  they  were  interested  in 
his  fate,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  France,  relating  to  him,  during 
a  period  of  anarchy,  serve  to  show  the  pride  and  feeling  of  the  na- 
tion.    All  nations,  for  La  Perouse,  envy  France,  and  all  mankind 
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deplore  him.  He  had  much  to  do  —  did  much  —  and  left  mnch  im- 
done.  Ships  were  sent  in  search  of  him^  and  of  other  objects^  and 
failed  from  yarious  causes.  Of  the  objects  pointed  out  to  him  for 
investigation^  many  are  still  left  for  others,  to  investigate;  and  many 
interesting  points  in  geography  and  science^  still  remain  undeter- 
mined. 

The  most  important  features  of  Cook's  voyages  are  descriptions 
of  islands,  and  people  which  had  been  long  before  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  and  others  —  and,  although  that  navigator  has  immor- 
talised himself,  his  nation,  and  every  man  of  the  expedition,  he  has 
given  us  no  new  discoveries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Vancouver  — 
yet  the  voyages  of  both  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  great  utility  to  those  which  follow  them.  Minute  as  they 
may  appear,  there  are  yet  great  extents  of  ocean  that  have  never 
been  traversed  by  ships,  and  innumerable  islands,  of  which  we  have 
only  traditionary  accounts.  There  are  nations  on  this  globe  not  known 
to  civilised  man,  or,  if  known,  known  but  imperfectly. 

We,  sir,  are  a  great  and  rising  nation.  We  have  higher  objects 
in  view  than  the  mere  description  of  an  island,  which  has  been  seen 
by  others  —  the  mere  ascertaining  the  trade  that  may  be  carried  on 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians.  We  possess  a  country,  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  —  a  country  on  which  the 
sun  shines  the  greater  part  of  his  round  —  a  country  on  which  all 
the  world  have  turned  their  eyes  —  and  a  country  in  which  even  mon- 
archs  have  sought  a  refuge  —  of  whose  extent,  resources  and  in- 
habitnats,  we  are  ourselves  ignorant.  We  border  on  Russia,  on  Japan, 
on  China  —  our  trade  is  now  of  sufficient  importance  there  to  attract 
the  attention,  and  excite  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy.  We  border  on 
islands  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  north-west  coast,  as  those 
of  the  West  Indies  bear  to  the  Atlantic  states:  islands,  the  chief  of 
which  are  friendly  in  the  utmost  degree  to  our  traders,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. — Other  nations  have 
there  been  represented  by  their  ships,  ours  never.  Others  have  contrib- 
uted to  meliorate  their  situation,  and  to  introduce  civilisation  amongst 
them,  we  have  profited  by  their  philanthropy,  without  having  made 
any  return  —  we  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the  labors  of 
others,  and  gratitude  and  duty  now  call  loudly  on  us  to  add  to  their 
store. 

The  important  trade  of  Japan  has  been  shut  against  every  na- 
tion except  the  Dutch,  who,  by  the  most  abject  and  servile  means, 
secured  a  monopoly.  Other  nations  have  made  repeated  attempts  at 
an  intercourse  with  that  country,  but,  from  a  jealousy  in  the  govern- 
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ment^  and  from  other  causes^  (among  which  may  be  named  a  want  of 
manly  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators)^  they  hare  all  failed. 
Great  changes  hare  since  taken  place  in  the  world  —  changes  which 
may  have  affected  even  Japan;  the  time  may  be  favorable^  and  it 
would  be  a  glory^  beyond  that  acquired  by  any  other  nation^  for  us^ 
a  nation  of  only  forty  years  standings  to  beat  down  their  rooted 
prejudices  —  secure  to  ourselves  a  valuable  trade>  and  make  that  peo- 
ple known  to  the  world. 

The  same  views  may  be  had  in  regard  to  China^  and  if  no  re- 
sults should  be  obtained^  superior  to  those  produced  by  the  mission 
of  Lord  Macartney^  we  shall  have  an  opportunity^  by  a  display  of  our 
ships^  to  raise  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  a  people  who  know  us 
now  only  as  merchants. 

Various  other  objects  could  be  effected  in  this  voyage.  My  views 
are  general:  the  whole  world  is  embraced  in  them.  Let  us  visit  tho^e 
parts  that  have  been  perfectly  explored;  search  out  those  of  which 
we  have  only  traditional  accounts^  and  traverse  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  over  which  a  ship  has  never  passed.  Let  men  of  science  be  em- 
ployed by  the  different  societies  of  America^  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition^ and  suffer  no  means  to  be  left  untried  by  which  we  may 
profit. 

Every  thing  now  favors  the  object.  The  world  is  at  peace.  We 
have  come  honorably  out  of  two  naval  wars:  we  have  ships  which  re- 
quire little  or  no  additional  expense  —  officers  who  will  soon  require 
employ^  and  who  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  experience;  men 
of  talents^  in  every  part  of  the  United  States^  who  would  take  pride 
in  placing  their  nation  on  an  eminence  with  others. 

An  expedition^  connected  with  the  one  by  sea^  might  also  be  un- 
dertaken by  land  to  the  Pacific^  and  pursuing  a  course  different  from 
that  followed  by  others.  On  arriving  at  the  Pacific^  they  might  be 
landed  farther  north  or  souths  and  return. 

Washington  might  be  made  a  first  meridian  for  the  United  States^ 
and  the  longitude  of  the  discoveries  made^  calculated  therefrom.  Na- 
tions^ undertaking  similar  expeditions^  have  invariably  thought  it 
necessary  to  ask  passports  from  others  for  the  ships.  It  would  be 
well^  perhaps^  to  consider  whether  the  United  States  are  not  now 
in  a  state  to  undertake  this  voyage^  without  the  aid  of  such  passports. 

With  the  highest  respect,   I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very 

obedient  servant,  j,    PORTER. 

His  Excellency  Jamks  Madison, 
Preiident  of  the  United  States. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Hiitary,  ComiUuiion  and  Annual  Report,  1918.  By  The  Eastbrx 
Washington  Statk  Historical  Socibtt.  (Spokane^  The  So- 
ciety.    1919.     Pp.  16.) 

The  Spokane  Historical  Society  has  enlarged  its  scope  and  its 
field  and  this  pamphlet  is  the  initial  publication  of  the  reorganised 
society.  In  the  program^  personnel  and  eqoipment  there  is  every 
promise  of  brilliant  success.  Readers  of  the  Waihington  HUtarical 
Quarterlff  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of  reading  the  work  of  such 
men  as  T.  C.  Elliott  of  Walla  Walla,  William  S.  Lewis  of  Spokane, 
Jacob  A.  Meyers  of  Meyers  Falls  and  L.  V.  McWhorter  of  Yakima. 
These  are  among  the  men  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  All  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Washington  will  join  in  wish- 
ing a  prosperous  career  for  this  new  organisation. 

Edmond  S.  Mkakt. 


National  Oovemmenii  and  the  World  War.  By  Frederic  A.  Ogg, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Charles  A.  Beard,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
New  York  City.  (New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919. 
Pp.  603.    $2.50.) 

The  world  war  has  demonstrated  among  other  things,  "The 
power  of  political  institution^,  ideals  and  practices — ^national  and  in- 
ternational—  to  contribute  to  or  detract  from  human  welfare."  At 
bottom  it  was  a  struggle  between  "two  great  schemes  of  human  gov- 
ernment,—  autocracy  and  democracy,"  and  the  victory  will  be  com- 
plete and  final  "only  in  the  measure  in  which  democracy  is  prepared 
to  bring  intelligence  and  sanity  to  the  new  and  great  tasks  which 
it  has  assumed."  These  sentences  from  the  preface  of  the  book  give 
the  reasons  for  the  issue  of  this,  volume  by  two  writers  well  known  in 
their  respective  fields.  It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  that  such  a 
volume  became  a  necessity  for  Americans  about  to  engage  in  a  world 
engagement  on  the  side  of  democracy,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  citisens  was  without  doubt  the  primary  aim  in 
its  publication. 

Chapters  one  to  eight  and  also  twenty-seven  are  by  Prof.  Beard. 
The  first  chapter  on  national  ideals  and  government  is  a  succinct  and 
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stirring  recital  of  the  faith  that  is  in  xis,  and  the  next  seven  sketch  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Chapters  nine  to  twenty-six^  and  twenty-eight  are  written  by 
Prof.  Ogg.  Eight  chapters  deal  with  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  Putting  it  in  another  way  jnst  about  half  the  vol- 
ume is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  democratic 
government.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Then  follow  three  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  government  of  France;  one  each  to  the  governments  of 
Italy^  Belgium  and  Austria-Hungary;  and  six  to  the  German  Empire^ 
Prussia^  and  German  politics.  The  concluding  chapters  (XXVII  and 
XXVIII)  present  the  "American  War  Aims"  and  the  "Problem  of  In- 
ternational Government."  The  government  of  Russia  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned. The  whole  book  is  clearly  and  vividly  written  and  we  now 
have  in  convenient  form  a  reliable^  up-to-date  volume  for  the  study  of 
comparative  government.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  results 
in  this  hitherto  neglected  but  important  field  of  political  study. 

Edward  McMahon. 


Fourth  Message  of  Oovemor  Ernest  Lister  to  the  State  Legislature, 
(Olympia^  Frank  M.  Lambom^  Public  Printer.     1919.     Pp.  44.) 

The  importance  of  the  document  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  issued 
so  soon  after  the  s.igning  of  the  armistice  bringing  the  great  war  to  an 
end.  Soon  after  the  message  was  issued^  Governor  Lister  was  taken 
ill  and  was  unable  to  continue  in  his  duties.  He  is  a  Democrat  and 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  were  controlled  by  Republicans.  How- 
ever^ at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Legislature  made  provision  for 
the  Govemo  rto  travel  in  search  of  health  and  he  issued  public  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  for  having  g^ven  cordial  and 
effective  attention  to  all  the  items  in  his  message. 


The  Frontier  State  (Illinois)  1818-1848.  By  Thkodorb  Calvin 
Pease.  (Springfield^  Illinois  Centennial  Commission.  1918.  Pp. 
475.) 

This  is  Volume  II.  of  the  Centennial  History  of  Illinois.  There  is 
not  much^  except  a  good  example  of  state  history^  to  interest  readers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  mentioned  on  page  184^ 
during  a  discussion  of  squatters.  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foot  said :  "In- 
stead of  legislating  for  them^  we  are  to  legislate  after  them^  in  full 
pursuit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  or  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."    Oregon  is 
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mentioned  a  dosen  times  but  on  several  occasions  the  reference  was 
made  to  the  Illinois  town  bearing  the  name  of  Oregon.  On  pages 
277^  827  to  MOf  884^  836  and  888  mentions  are  made  of  how  the 
Oregon  and  Texas  questions  colored  politics  from  1844  on.  The 
Mormons  at  one  time  proposed  to  settle  in  Oregon  to  free  themselves 
from  interference  by  the  "gentiles^"  which  is  mentioned  on  page  $M. 
The  book  carries  a  number  of  maps  and  illustrations  and  has  a  good 
index. 


Idaho  Chronalogtf,  Nomenclature,  Bibliography.     By  John  £.  Rbks. 
(Chicago^  W.  B.  Conkey  Company.     1918.    Pp.  125.    $1.25.) 

The  little  book  begins  with  a  poem^  "Idaho^"  by  Cameron  Mc- 
Donald. The  chronology  begins  at  1492  with  Columbus  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  Senator  Brady  in  1918.  An  article  on  Idaho  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  discussion  of  place  names  which  uses  most  of  the  space 
in  the  book.  Six  pages  of  compact  bibliography  closes  the  record.  It 
is  a  valuable  item  for  collectors  of  Northwest  Americana  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  price  mentioned  above  from  John  £.  Rees^  Salmon, 
Idaho. 


Kutenai  Tales.    By  Franz  Boas.     (Washington  Government  Printing 
Office.     1918.     P.  887.) 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  in  this  Bulletin  59,  has 
added  another  volume  to  the  scholarly  discussion  of  our  western  In- 
dian lore.  The  name  of  Franz  Boas  carries  far.  The  title  page  adds, 
"Together  With  Texts  Collected  by  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain." 
There  are  seventy-seven  tales  recorded  and  vocabularies  of  English 
and  Kutenai  words. 


Japan  at  First  Hand.    By  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke.    (New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  k  Company.     1918.     Pp.  482.     $2.50  net.) 

The  author  says:  "I  have  essayed  to  judge  for  myself."  His 
judgment  seems  altogether  sane  and  his  observation  is  keen.  He 
says:  "I  found  the  Japanese  people  as  I  describe  them,  very  normal 
human  beings  with  likes,  dislikes  and  leanings  much  like  other  people. 
Their  mystical  quality  which  so  many  try  to  discover  is  simply  a  per- 
sistent belief  in  a  spirit  world  and  an  underlying  love  of  Japan. 
These  are  the  growth  of  ages,  enforced  and  inculcated  by  nearly  three 
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centuries  of  isolation  before  the  present  half-century  or  so  of  taking 
on  the  Western  civilization."  The  book  has  125  illustrations.  It  is 
an  up-to-date  wort:.  Among  recent  items  discussed  are  the  Korean 
situation  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

One  fine  endorsement  of  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  the  Japan 
Society  of  New  York  holds  it  in  high  enough  esteem  to  send  com- 
plimentary copies  to  its  members. 


War  and  Revolution  in  Rtufia,  1914-1917.  By  Gbnkral  Basil 
GouRKO.  (New  York^  The  Macmillan  Company^  1919.  Pp.  432. 
$4.00.) 

The  title  is  vivid  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  present  day 
readers.  The  author  is  the  famous  Russian  cavalryman  who  invaded 
East  Russia  in  1914.  He  rose  rapidly  until  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  General  Staff.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  he  was 
arrested  but  escaped  from  prison  to  England  and  is  probably  the  first 
one  of  such  high  command  to  give  the  world  a  book  on  the  great  war. 
The  volume  is  sure  to  rank  high  in  the  abundant  literature  produced 
by  this  great  world  crisis. 


The  Union  Colony  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  1869-1871.  Edited  by  Jamks 
F.  WiLLARD,  Ph.  D.  (Boulder^  University  of  Colorado.  1918. 
Pp.  412.) 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  begun  a  series  called  Historical 
Collections^  of  which  this  is  the  initial  volume.  It  is  called  Volume  I. 
of  the  Colony  Series.  The  contents  include  minutes  and  financial  rec- 
ords of  the  colony^  miscellaneous  documents^  excerpts  from  Colorado 
newspapers  and  other  mattery  of  value  to  the  history  of  that  State. 


South  Dakota  Historical  Collections,  Compiled  by  the  State  De- 
partment OF  History.  (Pierre^  S.  D.^  Hippie  Printing  Com- 
pany.    1918.  Pp.  616.) 

The  letter  of  transmittal  is  by  Doane  Robinson^  long  well  known 
as  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
History.  This  is  Volume  IX.  of  the  Collections.  Most  of  the  contents 
are  devoted  strictly  to  South  Dakota  pioneers  and  Indians.  Chap- 
ter XXV.  will  have  a  wider  use  in  reference.  It  is  entitled^  "Lewis 
and  Clark  in  South  Dakota." 
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Alaska  Pionbkrs'  Home  of  Sitka.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trueteee, 
1917-1918.     (Jonean:    1919.    Pp.  16.) 

Idaho  Stats  Historical  Socibtt.  Sijsth  biennial  report,  1917-1918. 
(Boise:    The  Society,  1919.     Pp.  40.) 

Kansas  Statr  Historical  Sociktt.  Collections,  volume  14,  1915- 
1918.     (Topeka:    State  Printer.     1918.     Pp.  897.) 

Library  of  Coxorbss.  Report,  1918.  (Washington:  Government. 
1918.    Pp.  191.) 

MuNROB,  William  Bbxnbtt.  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
National,  State,  and  Local,  (New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Com- 
pany.    1919.     Pp.  648.     $2.75.) 

Nbw  Jbrsbt  Architbs.  Series  1,  Volume  80.  SomervUle,  N,  J. 
(New  Jersey  Historical  Society.    1918.    Pp.  708.) 

PuRCBLL,  Richard  J.^  Ph.  D.  Connecticut  in  Transition,  1775-1818. 
(Washington:  American  Historical  Association.   1918.   Pp.  471.) 

Smblsbr,  D.  p.  Unemployment  and  American  trade  unions.  (Balti- 
more:   Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1919.) 

Strbbtbr,  Flotd  Bbnjamix.  Political  Parties  in  Michigan,  1887- 
1860.  (Lansings  Michigan  Historical  Commission^  1918.  Pp. 
401.) 

Washington  Irrigation  Institutb.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual 
meeting.    (Yakima:    R.  H.  Haydn^  Secretary.    1919.    Pp.  185.) 

Wbstbrn  Rbsbrvb  Historical  Socibtt.  Collections,  Publication 
Number  99.    (Cleveland:    The  Society.    1918.    Pp.80.) 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Bagley  Collection  Secured 

The  greatest  news  item  in  the  history  field  of  Washington  daring 
the  past  quarter  was  the  University  of  Washington's  purchase  of  the 
Bagley  collecti<Hi  of  newspapers^  manuscripts^  books  and  documents 
pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is 
published  a  description  of  the  collection  by  Charles  W.  Smithy  Asso- 
ciate Librarian  of  the  Unirersity  of  Washington^  who  has  long  been 
actively  interested  in  developing  and  safeguarding  the  materials  of 
history  in  this  field. 


Captain  Malcolm  Dougloi  in  France 

Captain  Malcolm  Douglas^  formerly  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history^  University  of  Washington^  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  valiant  service  in  France.  Recently^  while  on 
leave  of  absence  at  Nice^  he  met  Lieutenant  Luts^  Captain  J.  Arthur 
Younger^  Ben  Palmer  and  other  University  of  Washington  men  in  an 
impromptu  but  enthusiastic  reunion^  during  which  the  current  history 
of  the  home  state  was  discussed. 


Lieutenant  Luts  in  Berlin 

Ralph  H.  Luts^  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington^  has  been  serving  as  a  Lieutenant  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  Headquarters  in  France.  Recently^  after  a  brief  fur- 
lough in  Nice^  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Harries  in  Berlin. 
He  arrived  there  on  March  8  while  the  Spartacist  revolt  was  at  its 
height  and  the  eastern  part  of  Berlin  was  the  scene  of  a  modem  bat- 
tle with  rifles^  machine  guns^  artillery  and  bomb-dropping  airplanes. 
Writing  a  few  days  later  he  says:  "The  government  troops  were  able 
this  week^  aided  by  thousands  of  volunteers  to  put  down  the  anarch- 
ists and  the  German  Bolsheviki  Republic  was  not  proclaimed." 

His  duties  carry  him  to  different  parts  of  Berlin  and  he  has  ex- 
perienced no  great  excitement  except  when  a  "Boche  soldier"  threat- 
ened him  with  a  hand  grenade. 

He  says:  "While  the  people  seem  well  dressed  and  even  gay 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  population  is  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
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tion.  I  arrived  at  the  station  and  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
carious  crowd  who  wanted  to  know  where  all  the  food  was.  On  the 
whole  the  people  are  more  curious  than  hostile^  although  now  and 
then  one  hears  a  sarcastic  or  angry  remark." 

The  family  of  Lieutenant  Lutz  has  been  American  for  several 
generations.  In  his  own  education^  he  acquired  familiarity  with  Ger- 
man and  French  languages.  His  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  was  ob- 
tained from  Heidelberg  University.  This  knowledge  has  increased 
the  importance  of  his  service  and  aids  him  in  detecting  the  sarcasm 
and  anger  in  the  talk  of  the  Germans. 

He  is  anxious  to  return  home  and  to  resume  his  work  in  the  his- 
tory department  of  the  University  of  Washington. 


New  Booh  by  Doctor  Gowen 

The  publishing  house  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Company  of  Chi- 
cago has  arranged  to  publish  a  new  work  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Gowen 
of  the  University  of  Washington  faculty.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
'The  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific^  Kamehameha  the  Great."  Interest  in 
Pacific  countries  is  growing  rapidly  and  this  work  on  the  creator 
of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  death 
should  attract  wide  attention.  Those  acquainted  with  Doctor  Gowen 
need  no  assurance  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  of  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  and  of  charming  style. 


Yeoman  Brown  in  Private  Life 

Herman  E.  Brown  was  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  history 
when  war  was  declared.  Having  had  experience  in  the  naval  militia^ 
he  promptly  enlisted  as  a  yeoman  and  served  at  sea  throughout  the 
war.  He  has  returned  to  private  life  and  has  begun  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Ballinger^  Battle^  Hulbert  &  Shorts,  Seattle. 


Living  Pioneers  of  JVaihington 

From  October  28,  1915,  to  June  S,  1916,  the  editor  of  this 
Quarterly  wrote  a  series  of  biographies  of  living  pioneers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  which  appeared  daily  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Seattle  Poet-InteUigencer.  The  date  and  subject  of  each  sketch  was 
later  published  in  this  Quarterly  to  serve  as  a  possible  guide  to  future 
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historians  and  genealogists.  The  same  paper  has  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  second  series  and^  as  before^  the  list  of  titles  will  be  pub- 
lished in  this  Quarterlif.  In  announcing  the  new  series  the  Post-In^ 
telligencer  said: 

"Any  one^  on  reflection^  will  realize  that  the  Pacific  slope  is  about 
the  last  portion  of  the  United  States  where  actual  pioneers  are  still 
living.  Those  of  the  Middle  West  or  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  hare  passed 
away  generations  or  centuries  ago.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the 
interest  that  would  now  attach  to  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys^  or  in  Virginia^  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York.  A  few  generations  from  now  the  same  kind 
of  interest  will  be  aroused  by  the  series  of  articles  here  planned  about 
the  first  settlers  of  Puget  Sounds  of  the  Columbia  River^  of  Grays 
Harbor  and  other  portions  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

"In  addition  to  this  duty  to  serve  the  future^  there  is  a  phase  of 
the  plan  of  interest  to  the  present.  People  are  naturally  willing  to 
pour  out  S3rmpathy^  to  gather  flowers  and  to  mourn  for  the  death  of 
one  pioneer  after  another.  It  is  said  to  note  how  frequent  have  been 
these  occasions  of  late.  Is  it  not  better  to  extend  a  handclasp  of 
greeting  to  those  who  remain^  while  they  are  still  here  to  enjoy  it? 
Any  one  who  has  attended  a  pioneer  reunion  will  know  what  is  meant. 
Implied  or  expressed  at  those  meetings^  each  handclasp  says:  'This 
may  be  the  last.'  The  Poet'Intelligencer  is  here  making  it  possible 
to  give  a  sort  of  general  handclasp  to  the  pioneers  day  by  day. 

"The  pictures  and  facts  collected  are  to  be  finally  deposited  in 
the  fire-proof  section  of  the  University  of  Washington  Library.  The 
pioneers  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  co-operate  by  sending  pic- 
tures^ facts  and  such  diaries  or  records  as  they  would  like  to  have  per- 
manently saved  for  the  sake  of  history." 

The  sketches  thus  far  published  in  this  new  series  are  as  follows: 

March  24^  Mrs.  George  F.  Frye^  Seattle. 

March  iS,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Niemeyer^  Machias^  Wash. 

March  26^  Perry  M.  Watson^  Bremerton^  Wash. 

March  ^7,  Mrs.  Julia  Hulbert  Hawley>  Kiridand^  Wash. 

March  28^  John  Kelly^  Oregon  City^  Oregon. 
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JACQUES  RAPHAEL  FINLAY 

Well  I  know  irtio'll  ttke  the  credit:  all  the  derer  diape  that  followed. 
Came  a  down  men  toffether,  cartnc  nought  for  any  deeert  f^an, 

Traced  me  by  the  campe  I'd  quitted,  need  the  water-holea  I'd  hollowed, 
Clerer  diapa  that  did  the  writing.     They*!!  l>e  called  the  Pioneen. 

KmiKQ. 

David  Douglas^  the  botanist,  preserves  the  true  name  of  this 
primary  pioneer  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin;  he  being  equal  if  not 
prior  to  Lewis  and  Clark ;  although  probably  preceded  by  Lagasse  and 
LeBlanc  of  the  North-West  Company,  in  1800-1. 

The  subject  of  this  incomplete  sketch  was  the  son  of  James  Fin- 
lay,  Sr.,  who  was  one  of  the  older  traders  of  the  Northwest  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  first  North-West  Fur  Company  of  Montreal  or 
Canada,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  French  Company,  and  brother  of 
James  Finlay,  Jr.,  a  prominent  partner  of  the  same  company  in  its  early 
period.  He  was  bom  about  1768,  of  probably  a  Saulteur  (Chippewa) 
mother.  Douglas  speaks  of  him  as  a  Sauteur.  His  name  is  variously 
•pelt  in  the  records  of  him,  Jacco,  Jaccot,  Jacko,  Jocko,  Jacquot,  but 
not  often  as  Jacques,  the  correct  form. 

The  earliest  record  of  Jacco  Finlay  is  given  by  John  McDonald 
of  Garth,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  date  1798,  in  which  he  says:  "The 
settlement  upon  Bow  (Saskatchewan)  River  having  been  attacked  by 
the  Missouri  Indians,  they  killed  all  the  men,  and  pillaged  all  the  goods 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  fort,  excepting  one  person,  a  clerk  who  hid  him- 
self in  the  cellar  amongst  some  rubbish;  and  then  attacked  our  fort. 
They  were  beaten  off,  and  several  killed.  Our  fort  was  in  charge  of  one 
Jaccot  Finlay,  a  man  of  courage." 

Harmon's  account  as  recounted  to  him  reads:  "The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  had  a  fort  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  was  first  attacked 
by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  on  horseback;  and  the  few 
people  who  were  in  it,  excepting  one  man,  who  secreted  himself,  were 
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killed.  After  they  had  taken  out  of  the  fort  all  the  property  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  away  with  them^  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  North- West  Company,  which  was 
two  hundred  rods  distant  from  that  of  Hudson  Bay  people,  with  the 
intention  of  treating  it  in  a  similar  manner.  The  fort  gates  had,  provi- 
dentially,  been  shut  previously  to  the  approach  of  the  Indians.  There 
were  in  the  fort  three  men  and  several  women  and  children.  They  took 
their  stations  in  the  blockhouses  and  bastions,  and  when  the  natives 
had  come  sufficiently  near,  fired  upon  them.  The  Indians  instantly  re- 
turned the  fire,  and  the  contest  was  continued  until  night  approached." 

Peter  Fidler's  Register,  kept  at  York  Factory,  has  this  entry:  "On 
the  26th  of  June,  1794,  South  Branch  House  burned  and  plundered  by 
the  Fall  Indians ;  8  men,  1  woman  and  2  children  murdered,  and  2  car- 
ried away  as  slaves,  young  women.  Canadians  (North- West  Company) 
killed  and  wounded  14  of  these  Indians  in  ye  atttack." 

In  Roderic  McKenzie's  list  of  Proprietors,  Clerks,  etc.,  Finlay  is 
listed  as  Jacques  Raphael,  at  1200  (Liveres,  18V^c)  and  among  the 
highest  paid  employes  of  the  North-West  Company.  This  is  the  older 
company  of  1799.  In  the  new  company's  list  of  1804,  he  is  listed  as 
Jacques  Raphael  and  conmiissioned  clerk.  Both  of  these  are  at  Fort 
des  Prairies,  which  was  the  Rocky  Mountain  depot  of  the  company. 

Finlay  is  mentioned  as  building  and  being  in  charge  of  several 
posts  of  th  North-West  Company  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies.  He 
was  with  David  Thompson  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  and  Sas- 
katchawan  River,  1800  to  1806;  while  the  company  was  searching  for 
a  pass  through  the  Rockies,  and  is  known  to  have  crossed  through 
Howes  Pass  in  1806,  and  built  a  canoe  on  the  Columbia  River  for 
David  Thompson,  which  Thompson  used  the  following  year.  The  pass 
is  entered  from  the  east  up  Jacko  Creek,  and  it  is  probable  that  Finlay 
was  through  it  some  time  before,  having  known  it  from  the  Kooteney 
Indians,  who  traded  with  him  at  his  post  on  Kooteney  Plains,  the 
upppermost  House  on  the  Saskatchawan  River,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  The  company  was  prevented  from  using  the  pass  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  Piegan  Indians,  who  wished  to  prevent  arms  and 
ammunition  from  reaching  the  Kooteney  and  Saleesh  Indians. 

He  was  with  Thompson  at  Old  Kooteney  House  the  winter  of 
1807-8,  and  was  probably  a  free  trader,  outfitted  by  Joseph  Howes  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  during  the  next  season  of  1808-09  and 
1809^10. 

\  The  next  mention  of  him  is  by  Thompson  under  date  of  October 
14,  i809,  when  he  says:    "We  fasted,  except  for  a  chance  Goose  or 
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Duck  amongst  us;  until  the  14thy  when  Jaco^  a  fine  half-breed  arrived 
and  relieved  us.  From  him  we  traded  twenty-eight  Beaver  tails^  forty 
pounds  of  Bear  Meat^  and  Uiirtj  pounds  of  dried  meat^  and  now  thank 
God  enjoyed  a  good  meal."  ) 

This  is  the  year  Finlay  was  on  Jacko  or  Jaques  Creek^  in  the  Flat- 
head Reservation^  Montana^  which  took  his  name.  It  was  the  ruins  of 
his  house  that  Alexander  Ross  saw  in  1829-4.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Joseph  Howes'  party  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  came 
further  south  than  the  north  end  of  Flathead  Lake^  unless  Finlay  was 
engaged  by  Howes  for  the  season  of  1909-10.  VHowes  first  came  across 
the  pass  in  1 809  on  a  scouting  trip^  and  with  a  strong  party  for  trading 
in  the  Fall  of  1810.  ^Thompson  engaged  Finlay  the  next  Springs  1810, 
as  a  clerk,  and  during  that  summer  he  located  and  built  the  Spokane 
House  at  the  junction  of  the  present  main  and  Little  Spokane  Rivers. 
He  was  clerk  in  charge  of  that  post  until  the  spring  or  summer  of  1812, 
though  for  a  few  days  during  that  time  there  were  superior  officers  at 
the  post. 

Thompson  in  his  Narrative  says:  "On  the  14th  [June,  1811],  we 
arrived  at  the  Spokane  House  on  the  River  of  that  name,  where  I  left 
a  small  assortment  of  Goods  to  continue  the  trade,  with  Jaco,  a  half- 
breed,  as  derck."  This  was  Thompson's  first  visit  at  Spokane  House. 
In  the  geographical  notes,  under  date  of  August  6th,  181 1,  at  the  mouth 
of  Snake  River,  he  notes :  "Wrote  a  letter  to  Joco  Finlay  to  send  and 
meet  us  with  horses,  etc."  On  the  18th  of  same  month  his  entry  is: 
*'A  very  fine  day.  At  5^  A.  M.  set  off  and  at  6^^  A.  M.  arrived  at  the 
house.  Thank  God  for  his  mercy  to  us  on  this  journey.  Found  all 
safe  but  Joco  was  with  the  horses  sent  to  meet  us.  Late  in  the  evening 
he  arrived."  Thompson  had  used  the  trails  by  the  way  of  the  Sink  of 
Deep  Creek  and  Jaco  the  main  road  by  the  way  of  Coulee  Creek  Cross- 
ing furthur  west.  On  November  1 1th  of  same  year,  we  find,  on  leaving 
Spokane  House  for  Kullyspell  and  Saleesh  Posts:  "Left  Coxe  &  Paul 
the  Iroquois  with  Jacque  Finlay."  On  the  14th  of  that  month,  Michel 
Kinville,  who  was  in  charge  of  Lake  Indian  House,  on  Kooteney  River, 
was  ordered  to  abandon  that^iost,  and  move  the  goods  to  the  Skeethoo 
River  (Spokane  House).  [  According  to  Thompson's  Narrative,  this 
post.  Lake  Indian  House,^as  established  by  Finan  McDonald  in  the 
fall  of  1807.    This  would  be  the  first  white  residence  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ross  in  his  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West,  says: 
"Mr.  Stuart  was  stationed*  He  tried  to  defend  his  post,  but  owing  to 
the  wet  weather  his  gun  missed  fire  several  times,  and  before  any  assist- 
ance could  reach  him,  he  had  received  three  arrows;  his  gun  had  just 
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fallen  from  his  hands,  as  a  half-bred,  named  Finlaj,  came  up  and  shot 
his  assailant  dead."  This  may  be  Jacques'  son.  This  was  at  the  Cas- 
cades, January  4th,  1814. 

John  Work's  Journal,  under  date  of  February  25th,  1826,  says: 
"Campment  de  Bindash  [on  Spdutne  Plains  near  Trent]  with  J.  Fin- 
lay's  sons  who  were  hunting,  fortunatly  we  fell  in  with  them  or  we 
would  have  had  little  fire  during  the  night."  On  August  8rd,  1826,  he 
says:  "We  had  seperated  the  horses  and  took  those  for  Fort  ColTile 
across  the  river  [Spokane],  and  breakfasting  and  trading  some  8alm<Hi 
from  old  Finlay."  Finlay  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Old  Spokane 
House,  and  which  he  probably  held  for  some  years,  and  we  believe 
died  there. 

Douglas's  Journal,  under  date  of  May  9th,  1826,  says:  '"Left 
Kettle  Falls  on  the  Columbia  River,  at  10  A.  M.,  with  two  horses.  I 
had  for  my  guides  two  young  men,  sons  of  Mr.  Jaques  Raphael  Finlay 
a  Canadian  Sauteur,  who  at  present  resides  in  the  abandoned  eatablish- 
ment  of  Spokane,  in  which  direction  I  was  going.  Mr.  Finlay  being  a 
man  of  extensive  information  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
animals,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Dease  kindly  gave  me  a  note  to  him  requesting 
that  he  show  me  an3rthing  that  he  deemed  curious  in  the  way  of  plants 
&c."  The  11th  he  says:  "I  reached  the  old  establishment  at  Spokane 
at  eleven  o'clock,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Finlay.  As  the 
principal  object  of  my  journey  was  to  get  my  firelock  arranged  by  him, 
being  the  only  person  within  the  space  of  eight  hundred  miles  who 
could  do  it,  and  being  an  item  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have  done 
soon,  I  lost  no  time  in  informing  him  of  my  request.  Unfortunately  he 
did  not  speak  the  English  language,  and  my  very  partial  knowledge  of 
French  prevented  me  from  obtaining  information  which  I  should  have 
acquired."  While  with  John  Work  on  August  8rd,  1826,  he  notes :  "At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  crossed  the  Spokan  River  to  the  old  estab- 
lishment on  the  south  [should  be  north  or  east]  side,  where  we  found 
old  Mr.  Finlay,  who  gave  us  abundance  of  fine,  fresh  salmon  from  his 
barrier,  placed  in  a  small  branch  of  the  main  river." 

This  first  entry  of  Douglas'  and  Thompson's  note  from  Snake 
River,  coupled  with  the  many  places  of  trust  he  had  held,  would 
show  Finlay  was  educated  in  French;  which  was  the  language  of 
the  North-West  Company. 

The  records  would  show  that  Jacques  Raphael  Finlay  was  the 
first  explorer  on  the  headwarters  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Flat- 
head section  and  the  Spokane  country. 
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The  register  of  the  joint  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
West  Company's  employes  for  ISSl-SS^  containing  1984  names,  does 
not  show  the  name  of  Finlay.  They  appear  to  have  never  been  ser- 
vants of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  free  traders  and  trappers. 

Jacques  Finlay  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  noted 
for  their  fine  physique,  many  with  light  blue  eyes.  The  men  of  the 
family  were  competent  and  trustworthy.  The  daughters  were  fine 
wives  and  mothers.  J.  A.  Mbykrs. 
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HIRAM  F.  SMITH 

Printer,  Publisher,  Politician,  Builder,  Expressman,  Merchant, 
Legislator,  Farmer,  Miner  and  Fruit  Raiser 

How  few  will  remember  the  name^  but  say:  "Okanogan  Smith/' 
and  all  oldtimers  will  remember  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of 
pioneer  days  in  this  section  of  the  Northwest  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had 
worked  on  the  same  press  and  paper  with  Horace  Greely.  "Okanogan 
Smith"  was  born  in  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  in  1829,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  the  blaze  of  "pineknots"  in  the  wilderness.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Iowa;  in  1841  to  Illinois,  and 
in  1845  to  Michigan.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  old  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1848  as 
foreman  of  printers  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Tribune.  Horace 
Greely  and  Charles  A.  Dana  were  then  on  the  paper.  "Old  Horace 
used  to  send  up  the  worst  copy  you  ever  saw,"  said  Smith,  "and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  as  I  have  set  columns  of  it"  He 
left  New  York  when  the  gold  excitement  of  1849  caused  a  big  emigra- 
tion to  the  land  of  gold.  Landing  at  Sacramento  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
he  engaged  in  several  newspaper  ventures.  He  also  took  a  hand  in 
the  politics  of  the  State,  remained  in  California  until  some  time  after 
the  Broderick  and  Terry  duel  (at  which  he  was  present)  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  both  the  principals  in  that  lamentable  affair 
and  with  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
concerning  the  duel  that  Broderick  was  not  accustomed  to  hair-trig- 
gers, and  that  when  the  pistol  went  off,  plowing  up  the  ground  in 
front  of  his  adversary,  it  was  evidently  accidental,  and  if  Judge  Terry 
had  fired  in  the  air,  instead  of  killing  Broderick,  that  he  would  have 
been  the  biggest  man  in  California,  for  Broderick  was  well  liked  and 
had  a  host  of  friends.  Hearing  of  good  "diggin' "  in  Rock  Creek,  he 
shook  the  soil  of  California  from  his  feet,  and  started  for  the  new 
Eldorado. 

The  excitement  over  the  new  gold  diggings  up  the  Fraser  River 
began  in  1858,  and  Smith  led  a  party  of  pioneers,  who  came  to  What- 
com, and  thence  up  to  the  diggings  in  British  Columbia.  In  1860  he 
crossed  the  Cascades  into  Washington  Territory,  and  settled  at  Osoo- 
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yooB  Lake.  He  reached  Osooyoos  Lake  in  the  summer  of  1860^  and 
concluded  to  make  that  his  home.  He  built  a  log  cabin  and  started  a 
trading  store.  Well  educated^  intelligent  and  a  forcible  character, 
coupled  with  his  honesty,  he  soon  developed  into  a  leading  man  in 
the  community.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Okanogan 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  by  his  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  whites,  he  gained  their  confidence  to  that  extent  that  his 
word  was  law  with  them.  He  had  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the 
country.  He  planted  a  large  orchard  of  assorted  fruits,  and  for 
miles  around  people  would  go  to  Smith's  ranch  for  fruit,  and  it  made 
no  difference  whether  they  had  money  or  not,  they  were  welcome  to 
the  fruit.  Generous  and  hospitable,  it  was  his  boast  that  none  left 
his  ranch  hungry,  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  every  chair 
at  his  table  was  filled.     (His  table  seated  twenty-four.) 

Major  R.  G.  Gwydir  of  Spokane,  a  personal  friend  of  Hiram 
F.  Smith,  is  authority  for  the  following: 

"He  was  an  entertaining  host,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
interesting  stories,  the  telling  of  which  made  evenings  pass  pleasantly. 
One  story  that  he  delighted  in  telling  will  bear  repeating.  A  che- 
chaco  (newcomer)  was  wondering  how  people  could  exist  with  the 
little  amusement  that  they  had  in  early  days.  'Why,'  said  Smith,  'we 
had  plenty  of  amusement.  For  instance,  we  had  our  select  parties, 
and  dances,  at  which  you  would  find  the  first  families  represented, 
and  that  was  a  ten-gallon  party.  Then  we  had  the  ordinary  party, 
where  everyone  could  go  that  wanted  to.  That  was  a  five-gallon 
party.  These  terms  meant  ten  gallons  of  Hudson  Bay  rum  was  a 
select  party,  while  Eve  gallons  of  rum  was  a  go-if-you-please  party. 
Why,  man !  we  thought  nothing  of  hitching  up  to  our  sleighs  and  driving 
to  Colville,  125  miles,  to  attend  a  first-class  party,  where  all  the 
first  families  would  be  in  attendance. 

"  'I  remember,'  continued  Smith,'  one  party  we  gave  at  Fort 
Colville.  A  young  Irishman  was  sent  to  invite  the  Fort  laundress  to 
the  party,  and  this  is  the  way  he  did  it:  "Shure,  I  say,  Mrs.  Murphey, 
will  yese  be  coming  to  the  party  tonight?  Shure,  it's  a  selict  party, 
mum;  a  tin-gallon  party,  mum.  Shure,  181  will  be  there  avick  iv  it's 
selict,  and  shure  you  will  be  there?  There  will  be  Okanogan  Smith 
and  his  squaw,  Charley  Montgomery  and  his  squaw.  Buckskin  John- 
ston and  his  squaw,  Fred  Sherwood  and  his  squaw,  and  a  few  more 
selict  squaws  from  the  Valley  [Colville],  mum."  'And  they  were 
all  there,'  said  Smith,  'and  more,  too,  and  the  dance  kept  up  for  three 
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nights.     Talk  of  not  having  lots  of  fun?      We  had  plenty^  and  to 
spare/ 

"Smith  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner,  and  some  of 
his  decisions,  if  not  exactly  conforming  with  the  statute,  were  to  the 
point,  law  or  no  law.  Antone,  a  subchief  of  the  Okanogan  Indians, 
was  brought  before  Commissioner  Smith  charged  with  some  offense. 
Smith  said  to  him:  'Antoine,  you  can  take  your  choice — ^being  tried 
by  the  Indian  court  or  by  the  United  States  court;  and,  what's  more, 
if  you  are  tried  by  me  I  will  send  you  to  the  penitentiary.'  Antoine 
concluded  to  be  tried  by  the  tribal  court,  so  Smith  sent  for  Chief 
Tonasket  to  come  and  conduct  the  trial,  which  he  did,  the  entire  tribe 
attending.  Antoine  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  publicly 
whipped.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  immediately.  A  bearskin 
was  laid  on  the  ground.  Antoine  was  made  to  strip  and  lay  down  on 
it.  Chief  TiMiasket  took  a  quirt  (Indian  whip),  and  laid  on  Antoine's 
bare  back  until  the  blood  came  freely.  Antoine,  though  guilty,  was 
game,  and  never  uttered  a  groan.  After  the  punishment  he  put  on 
his  clothes,  mounted  his  pony  and  rode  away  without  speaking  a  word. 

William  S.  Lbwis. 


REINDEER  IN  ALASKA 

About  March  1  of  1898  the  people  of  Seattle  were  given  one  of 
the  strangest  sights  in  a  year  of  remarkable  events.  Through  the 
streets  of  the  city  for  the  preceding  six  months  had  been  passing  a 
motley  thr(mg  coming  from  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe^  all  bound  for  the  great  gold  strike  on  the  Klondike.  At  Wood- 
land Parky  during  the  early  days  of  March^  there  was  an  encampment 
of  Laplanders  from  the  north  of  Norway  numbering  IIS  persons^ 
men^  women^  and  children.  In  their  care  were  588  reindeer^  also 
brought  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Great  piles  of  the  baled  reindeer 
moss  which  was  brought  for  provender  was  piled  about  the  camp^  and 
the  whole  scene  was  a  bit  of  the  life  of  Arctic  Europe  transplanted 
in  America.  The  shipment  had  left  Trondjeim^  Norway ^  on  the 
S.S.  Mamtohan,  February  4  of  that  year^  and  reached  New  York 
City  on  the  27th. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  relieve  the  distress  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  the  mines  of 
the  Klondike,  in  Canadian  territory,  ccmsequent  upon  the  great  gold 
rush  of  1897.  The  act  as  passed  on  December  18,  1897,  provided  for 
sum  of  $200,000,  "to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence 
stores,  supplies,  and  materials  for  the  relief  of  people  who  are  in  the 
Yukon  River  country,  or  other  mining  regions  of  Alaska."  The  plan 
was  to  take  the  reindeer  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  the 
Klondike,  that  they  draw  sledges  laden  with  supplies,  and  among  the 
other  articles  were  418  sleds  and  511  sets  of  reindeer  harness. 

The  reindeer  were  taken  north  from  Seattle  on  the  bark  Seminole, 
leaving  March  10,  and  reached  Haines  Mission,  on  the  shore  of  Lynn 
Canal,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  There  the  entire  cargo  of 
deer,  sleds,  mos4,  etc.,  was  unladen,  and  cantoned  in  charge  of  fifty- 
seven  of  the  Laplanders,  superintended  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellman. 

The  needs  of  the  miners  on  the  Yukon  had  proved  not  to  be  as 
acute  as  had  been  reported,  the  interest  in  the  expedition  subsided, 
and  the  reindeer  were  left  for  a  time  on  the  shores  of  the  inlet.  The 
moss,  which  was  a  necessity  of  life  to  the  deer,  ran  short  An  attempt 
to  feed  the  animals  on  alfalfa  hay  proved  a  failure;  some  sickened 
and  died,  and  the  others  were  much  weakened.  Then  began  the 
attempt  to  take  them  over  the  Dalton  Trail,  up  the  Chilkat  River  to 
the  uplands  where  the  reindeer  moss  is  abundant.    The  river  thawed 

(171) 
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earlier  than  osual^  rendering  the  trail  almost  impassable^  and  it  was 
April  before  the  animals  moved  out  from  Haines.  The  herd  was 
divided^  the  War  Department  retaining  200  head  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment taking  926  head.  By  May  6^  185  deer  reached  the  north 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  4$  were  left  in  the  Chilkat  Peninsula,  making 
228  left  alive  out  of  526  that  reached  Haines.  By  September  1  there 
were  but  144  remaining.  Of  these  some  were  taken  to  Circle  City 
and  there  killed  for  food,  and  a  few  of  the  remaining  animals  were 
taken  to  the  Xanana  Valley,  where  they  all  disappeared  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  many  places  that  these  were  the  deer 
from  which  the  reindeer  herds  of  Alaska  have  proceeded,  but  it  is 
not  the  case.  These  deer  were  all  sled  deer  for  transport  purposes 
and  were  gelded  males. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  venture  is  that  the  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  been  intended  partly  as  an  attempt  to  colonise 
Laplanders  in  Alaska  who  would  in  the  course  of  time  control  the 
reindeer  business  in  the  Territory.  There  were  118  immigrants,  com- 
prising 74  Lapps,  10  Finns,  and  25  Norwegians.  Of  these  there  were 
68  men,  19  women,  and  26  children.  Among  the  married  Lapps  was 
a  husband  of  29  years  and  his  wife  of  50  years,  with  a  son  of  16  years. 
The  contract  under  which  they  came  was  that  each  man  was  to  have 
a  herd  of  deer  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  if  he  remained  a 
certain  time  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  Had  this  been  carried 
out  as  intended  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reindeer  herds  would  have 
passd  into  the  hands  of  the  Lapps  and  Norwegians.  But  fate  decreed 
otherwise.  The  larger  part  of  the  immigrants  went  to  Nome  and  St. 
Michael,  reaching  there  as  the  gold  excitement  at  Nome  was  in  its 
infancy.  There  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  government  service  to 
engage  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  the  colonization  scheme  passed 
into  oblivion. 

But  the  real  story  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  is 
not  materially  connected  with  this  expedition  in  any  way  whatever. 
It  had  its  inception  in  the  needs  of  the  native  population  of  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  Alaska  for  subsistence,  for  the  keeping  of  life 
in  the  bodies  of  the  human  beings  on  those  bleak  shores  where  the 
natural  life  which  had  constituted  their  means  of  livelihood  during 
the  ages  of  the  past  had  been  swept  away.  It  is  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Alaska. 

The  reindeer  industry  of  Alaska  has  added  a  new  source  of  wealth 
and  of  food  supply  to  the  people  of  America.  Within  the  past  thirty 
years  it  has  developed  from  absolutely  nothing  to  a  financial  value  of 
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nearly  $4,000^000.  The  number  of  deer  at  present  approximates 
150,000  animals,  and  at  a  very  low  valuation  each  animal  is.  worth  $25. 
At  one  time  the  wild  reindeer  or  caribou  occupied  the  larger  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  they  yet  range  over  large  areas  of 
the  country.  The  natives  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence from  the  herds,  which  numbered  thousands.  As  the  white  man 
came  into  the  country,  bringing  with  him  improved  firearms,  the  added 
consumption,  together  with  the  ease  of  destruction,  caused  the  herds 
to  be  entirely  removed  from  great  areas  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Territory.  The  natives  suffered  in  consequence,  and  the 
plan  was  adopted  to  import  the  domesticated  reindeer  to  fill  their  places. 

The  first  sugg^estion  of  the  introduction  of  the  domesticated  rein- 
deer is  said  by  some  to  have  been  made  by  Captain  Healey  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  but  the  credit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  first  general 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  for  Alaska. 
His  attention  was  strongly  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  some  relief  for 
the  native  population,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  accomplish  more 
toward  it  than  any  other  man,  while  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  it  with  untiring  seaL  He  lectured  before  audiences 
from  coast  to  coast  on  behalf  of  the  cause,  laid  the  project  before 
Congress,  and  asked  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  but  was  denied. 
He  then  turned  to  private  subscriptions  as  a  source  of  revenue  for 
the  foundation  of  the  industry,  and  to  prove  its  feasibility,  which  was 
denied  by  many. 

The  first  importation  of  deer  was  made  through  a  subscription 
of  $2150,  and  consisted  of  20  deer  purchased  on  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
16  of  which  were  landed  on  Amaknak  Island  in  Unalaska  Harbor, 
during  the  summer  of  1891.  They  thrived  on  the  pasturage,  and 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  project.  The  next  year  171 
deer  were  landed  at  a  point  on  Port  Clarence,  in  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
at  the  north  side.  This  was  called  Teller,  in  honor  of  Senator  Teller 
of  Colorado,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  the 
anthorisation  of  the  Alaska  school  system  in  1885. 

The  importations  continued,  all  of  them  from  Siberia,  the  pur- 
chases being  made  by  the  oflkers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  and 
the  deer  being  brought  in  the  ships  of  the  Service.  They  continued 
until  1902,  by  which  time  there  had  been  a  total  of  1280  animals 
transferred  from  Asia  to  America.  Of  these  there  was  one  consign- 
ment of  a  special  breed  of  deer  called  "Tunguse,"  from  the  tribe  of 
Siberians  from  whom  they  were  procured.     They  were  secured  by 
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Lieutenant  Buthoff  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  Thej  are  finer 
animals  than  the  ones  purchased  of  the  Chuksees  of  East  Cape  and 
vicinity,  being  larger,  stronger  and  longer  of  leg.  These  were  in- 
tended to  improve  the  whole  stock  of  Alaskan  deer,  but  by  some  man- 
agement in  the  selection  of  herds  they  have  mainly  passed  into  private 
hands,  and  so  have  partially  lost  their  value  to  the  government  herds. 
Of  these  there  were  428  animals. 

The  funds  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  reindeer, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sum  of  $2156,  before  mentioned,  have  been 
secured  by  appropriations  by  Congress,  the  first  in  1894  of  $6000, 
the  following  year  of  $7500,  and  later  of  larger  sums,  with  a  total  to 
1917  of  $812,000.  Of  this  only  a  small  part  has  been  used  for  the 
importation  of  the  reindeer,  while  the  rest  has  gone  for  the  support 
of  the  industry,  notably  for  the  bringing  of  Lapps  and  Siberians  to 
instruct  the  Eskimaux  in  the  care  of  the  herds. 

The  first  instruction  was  by  the  Siberians,  four  of  whom  were 
brought  from  Asia  in  1892,  but  they  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  were 
replaced  by  Laplanders.  The  first  Laplanders  were  procured  by  a 
private  subscription  of  $1000,  and  with  this  fund  the  superintendent 
of  the  reindeer,  Mr.  Kjellman,  went  to  Norway  and  from  Finnmarken 
brought  six  men,  four  of  whom  were  married.  These  men  proved 
very  competent  and  rendered  good  service.  During  1898  others  were 
brought,  but  most  of  them  left  the  government  service  soon  after 
reaching  Alaska  and  went  to  the  gold  mines  near  Nome. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  herds  war  Miner  W.  Bruce,  who 
was  appointed  at  the  opening  of  the  station  at  Port  Clarence  in  1892. 
He  was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation station  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on  June  80,  1898.  Mr.  Loop 
returned  to  his  station  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  William  A.  Kjell- 
mann  of  Madison,  Wis.,  took  the  position.  During  1906  J.  C.  Widsted 
replaced  Kjellmann  for  a  short  time,  when  Kjellmann  again  assumed 
the  duties  and  continued  until  Francis  H.  Gambell  was  appointed 
in  1899.  Carl  O.  Lind  succeeded  him,  and  afterward  the  Territory 
was  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  superintendent.  After 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  Alaska 
by  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  general  supervision  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  W.  T.  Lopp,  as  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  and 
chief  of  the  Alaska  Division,  the  reindeer  being  under  this  service. 

The  stations  at  which  the  deer  are  kept  extend  from  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  to  Point  Barrow.  The  last  report  of  the  government  on 
this  service  is  for  1917,  and  gives  a  total  of  98,582  deer,  distributed 
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in  98  herds^  of  which  67,448  were  owned  by  natives,  28,449  were 
owned  by  Lapps  and  whites,  4,645  by  missions,  and  8,046  by  the 
government  The  ownership  among  the  natives  constituted  1,568 
persons,  of  whom  170  were  apprentices.  The  income  to  the  natives, 
exclusive  of  hides  and  meat  used  by  themselves,  was  $97,515,  and 
the  income  to  others  than  natives  was  $85,002,  making  the  total  from 
the  industry  $122,517.  The  total  income  of  the  herds  from  the  first 
to  the  date  given  is  estimated  at  $772,795,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
herds  to  be  $2,464,750,  and  the  grand  total  from  the  industry  of 
$8,980,845,  from  a  total  appropriation  of  $817,000  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  export  of  the  meat  from  the  Territory  to  the  United  States 
began  in  1915,  with  a  shipment  of  18,485  pounds,  with  a  valuation 
of  $2,040;  the  shipment  during  1918  was  99,174  pounds,  valued  at 
$17,845,  and  the  total  shipments  to  date  are  155,201  pounds,  valued 
at  $27,845.  The  amount  consumed  in  the  Territory  is  not  given  in 
the  statistics. 

There  are  thousands  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  today  that  are  ready 
for  the  market,  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  secure  shipping  facilities. 
The  carcasses  are  placed  in  cold  storage  after  the  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered and  are  shipped  in  cold  storage  boats  to  Seattle.  This  at  present 
is  possible  from  but  two  points,  Nome  and  St.  Michael.  There  has 
been  a  project  considered  which  would  place  two  additional  plants, 
one  at  Golovin  Bay  and  the  other  on  the  Kotsebue,  but  it  has  not  been 
carried  out.  The  Kotsebue  Bay  plant  would  serve  the  whole  region 
to  the  north  of  that  point,  the  animals  being  driven  to  that  place 
during  the  winter  and  there  slaughtered  and  shipped  during  the  next 
summer.  The  meat  sold  at  28  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire  carcass 
in  Seattle  during  1918. 

To  forecast  the  future  of  the  industry  is  a  difficult  problem. 
There  is  gracing  ground  in  Alaska  for  a  large  number  of  reindeer. 
Some  authorities  estimate  that  it  will  support  as  many  as  5,000,000 
animals.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  immense  areas  over  which  the 
white  moss,  which  forms  their  chief  subsistence,  is  the  prevailing 
vegetation.  There  are  no  herds  along  the  Arctic  to  the  east  of  Point 
Barrow,  the  regions  already  occupied  are  capable  of  supporting  many 
more  than  it  now  contains,  and  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  along  the  mountain  ranges  which  are  available  for  gracing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  great  industry  in 
the  near  future. 
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The  danger  which  threatens  at  the  present  is  that  the  control  of 
the  business  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  control  the 
ranges  and  crowd  the  native  to  the  wall  as  the  cattle  kings  did  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Western  cattle  ranges.  The  native  has  the  right 
to  live  in  the  country  he  has  inhabited^  and  his  rights  should  be 
protected. 

But  the  main  fact  is  that  before  many  years  there  will  be  each 
year  shipload  after  shipload  of  the  finest  of  meat  sent  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  to  aid  in  the  food  supply  of  our  country.  If  the  estimate 
of  5^000^000  is  taken  as  the  possible  amount  the  country  is  capable 
of  supporting^  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  20  per  cent.^  the  annual 
increase  of  the  herd  would  be  1,000,000  each  year.  The  per  cent, 
of  increase  from  1906  to  1916  was  22  per  cent.,  so  this  is  a  low 
average,  and  should  be  increased  by  careful  management.  If  40  per 
cent,  of  the  increase  is  the  marketable  output  each  year,  and  the  average 
value  is  taken  as  25  cents  per  pound  by  the  carcass,  the  annual  income 
from  the  industry  will  be  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  an  amount  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  entire  pack  of  salmon  from  the  Territory  for  the 
year  1918.  This  will  have  been  created  out  of  an  area  which  was 
entirely  barren  of  any  production  in  the  year  1890,  and  the  value  of 
5,000,000  reindeer  at  $25  each  would  reach  the  sum  of  $125,000,000, 
or  four  times  the  investment  in  the  above  mentioned  fisheries  for  that 
year,  and  over  fifteen  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  Territory  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  in  1 867.  C.  L.  Andrews. 


MONUMENT  FOR  INDIAN  WAR  HEROES  * 

In  the  presence  of  approximately  200  persons^  largely  earlier 
settlers  of  the  community,  the  impressive  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
monument  recently  erected  by  the  State  Historical  Society  in  memory 
of  Lieutenant  Slaughter  and  Corporals  Barry  and  Clarendon,  early 
Indian  War  victims,  was  conducted  Saturday  afternoon  [May  81, 
1919]  at  the  place  a  mile  north  of  Auburn,  near  where  the  men  lost 
their  lives  sixty-four  years  ago. 

W.  B.  Blackwell,  president  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  pre- 
sided. Invocation  by  Rev.  C.  I.  Andrews  was  followed  with  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  "Lieut.  William  A.  Slaughter  and  Company,"  by 
W.  P.  Bonney,  secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Hostorical  Society, 
which  is  printed  herewith. 

In  presentihg  the  monument  Frank  B.  Cole  of  Tacoma  traced  the 
history  of  monuikient  building  from  the  day  of  the  Egyptians,  through 
Bible  times  and  up  to  the  present  era.  Acting-Governor  Louis  F. 
Hart  accepted  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  paid  an 
earnest  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  White  River  Valley,  whose  labors 
and  sacrifices  gave  us  the  splendid  heritage  we  have  today  in  this 
beautiful  and  productive  valley.  L.  C.  Smith,  county  commissioner, 
in  accepting  the  monument  on  behalf  of  King  County,  pledged  careful 
and  continuous  care  of  the  memorial,  and  told  many  interesting  inci- 
dents of  the  early  history  of  the  valley. 

The  flag  which  draped  the  monument  was  then  lifted  by  Boy 
Scouts  Hugh  Leslie  and  Charles  Gerard,  the  former  reading  the  dedi- 
catory inscriptions  which  concluded  the  program  proper. 

The  venerable  Ezra  Meeker,  who  occupied  a  seat  of  honor  upon 
the  platform,  was  invited  by  the  chairman  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He 
gave  reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  and  told  of  his  personal  acquain- 
tance with  Lieutenant  Slaughter  and  with  William  Brannan  and 
others  who  were  killed  in  the  Indian  uprising  of  1854-1856. 

Other  pioneers  of  the  early  days  who  were  present  included  W.  P. 
Wood  of  Sumner,  who  as  a  young  civil  engineer  assisted  Dr.  Ballard 
in  laying  out  the  town  of  Slaughter;  Robert  Shinn  of  Kent,  Mr.  and 


*  W.  p.  Bonnej,  •ecretaiy  of  the  Wathlnston  State  Historical  Societj,  haa  klndlj  for- 
nlahed  a  ciipj  of  the  Auburn  Otobe-Republioan  for  June  8,  1919,  containing  an  accomit  of  the 
nnreiUnc  ceremonlea  at  the  monnment  to  Indian  War  heroes  who  fell  near  the  present  site 
of  Anlmm  on  December  4.  1865.  Mr.  Bonney's  Interesting  address  is  included.  The  whole  is 
reprodnoed  here  to  sare  the  historic  Tsloes.  The  name  of  the  pioneer  town  was  changed  from 
"Slaughter"  to  Antmm  bj  an  act  of  the  Washington  State  Legislatnre,  approred  on  Febmarr 
21,  1898. — Bditob. 
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Mrs.  Sam  Lafromboise  of  Enumclaw^  T.  J.  Bell  and  Mr.  Hubbell  of 
Tacoma. 

Mr.  Bonney's  address  follows: 
Mr.  President,  Men,  Women  and  Children: 

Just  over  there,  in  silent  repose,  is  a  carved  granite,  erected  in 
memory  of  men  who  did  their  duty  as  they  saw  it.  This  stone  harks 
back  to  the  turbulent  days  of  Indian  warfare,  the  days  of  1855  and 
1 856,  when  the  blood-curdling  whoop  of  the  savage  vied  in  horror  with 
the  blood-dripping  scalping-knife. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1855,  unmentionable  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted here  on  these  grounds  where  these  fields  are  now  waving  in 
their  productive  splendor.  Early  settlers  of  the  White  River  Valley 
were  murdered  and  mutilated  in  an  effort  of  the  redmen  to  free  the 
land  of  the  trespassing  white  man. 

Lieut.  William  A.  Slaughter  and  Corporal  Barry  of  Company 

C,  4th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Corporal  Clarendon  of  Company  D, 
Washington  Territory  Volunteers,  with  their  associates,  came  here  on 
Tuesday,  December  4,  1855.  They  had  come  from  their  camp  on  the 
Morrison  place,  near  where  the  town  of  Sumner  now  stands.  All  day 
long  they  tramped  through  the  thick  timber,  dripping  brush  and  the 
cold  rain,  reaching  this  little  clearing  at  sundown,  soaked  to  the  skin 
and  chilled  to  the  marrow. 

Lieutenant  Slaughter  was  in  charge  of  the  party,  which  consisted 
of  sixty  regulars  of  Company  C,  U.  S.  A.,  and  five  men  from  Company 

D,  W.  T.  v.,  whose  captain  was  William  H.  Wallace. 

They  had  come  to  this  site  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  Capt.  C.  C.  Hewitt  of  CompanyH,  W.  T.  V.,  of  Seattle. 

Several  piles  of  logs  were  in  the  clearing,  and  the  men  were  in- 
structed to  fire  them  in  order  to  dry  their  clothing  and  warm  their 
persons.  This  they  were  busily  engaged  in  doing,  when  at  about  7 
o'clock  a  volley  of  shots  rang  out  from  the  surrounding  timber,  where 
all  had  been  quiet  Lieutenant  Slaughter,  who  was  in  front  of  one 
of  the  fires,  talking  with  Captain  Hewitt,  fell  forward  and  died  with- 
out a  groan;  he  had  been  pierced  through  the  heart  with  a  bullet  from 
Kanasket's  rifle.  Seven  other  white  men  fell,  two  of  them,  Barry  and 
Clarendon,  dead,  the  other  five  more  or  less  severely  wounded.  One 
of  these  five  afterward  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  Eight 
white  men  were  down  and  not  an  Indian  had  been  seen. 

The  firing  ceased.  In  the  morning  no  Indians  could  be  found. 
Barry  and  Clarendon  were  buried  near  where  they  fell.  The  rest  of 
the  company  went  to  Seilacoom  by  way  of  Seattle,  taking  Lieutenant 
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Slaughter's  body  with  them.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  remains 
were  buried  at  Fort  Stilacoom  with  appropriate  MAsonic  and  military 
honors.  The  territorial  legislature,  then  in  session,  adjourned  for  the 
day  out  of  respect  for  the  lieutenant. 

In  1896  Lieutenant  Slaughter's  remains  were  taken  up,  sent  to 
San  Francisco  and  placed  in  lot  5,  oflBcers  plot  No.  60,  Federal  Ceme- 
tery, and  are  still  there. 

News  traveled  slow  in  those  primitive  days,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  letter.  There  were  no  postal  facilities  other  than  special 
messenger,  and  that  is  how  this  letter  was  sent: 


Camp  Morrison,  Dec.  10,  1855. 
Adjutant-General  James  TUton, 

''Washington  Territory  Volunteers,  Olympia: 

"Sir:  In  compliance  with  orders  of  November  2,  1855,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Slaughter's  command  and 
train  on  the  1st  December,  at  my  camp. 

"Lieutenant  Slaughter  after  resting  his  men  for  two  days,  started 
with  60  of  his  men  and  ^ve  of  my  men,  with  two  days'  provisions  for 
White  River,  to  communicate  with  Captain  Hewitt's  command,  telling 
me  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be  back  in  four  days. 

"It  is  now  eight  days  since  he  left  this  camp  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  to  this  date,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
this,  so  in  case  the  lieutenant  should  have  met  with  diflBculties,  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  prepared  for  it 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"Very  respectfully,  etc., 

"R.  S.  More, 

"1st  Lt.  Com'g,  Company  D,  1st  Reg't  W.  T.  V." 

William  AUoway  Slaughter  was  bom  in  Kentudcy  in  1826.  He 
moved  with  his  parents  into  Indiana,  and  from  there  was  appointed  to 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1844.  He  graduated  on  June 
30,  1848,  and  was  made  brevet  2nd  lieutenant  July  1,  1848,  in  the  Sec- 
ond Infantry,  and  appointed  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry 
November  6,  1848.  This  regiment  was  sent  to  the  forts  in  Michigan. 
U.  S.  Grant  commanding. 

In  May,  1851,  Lieutenant  Slaughter  met  and  married  Mary  Wells, 
of  Port  Huron,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wells. 

In  April,  1852,  the  whole  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.     They  came  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     Mrs. 
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Slaughter,  a  bride  of  less  than  a  year,  was  the  only  woman  to  accom- 
pany  the  troops  from  the  fort  where  her  husband  was  stationed. 

The  story  of  that  voyage,  their  hardships,  as  told  by  General  Grant 
in  his  personal  memoirs,  is  too  long  to  repeat  here.  However,  there  is 
one  item  found  on  page  198,  Vol.  I,  that  will  bear  repeating  today.  It 
reads : 

"One  amusing  circumstance  occurred  while  we  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  Panama  Bay.  In  the  regiment  there  was  a  Lieutenant 
Slaughter,  who  was  very  liable  to  sea  sickness.  It  almost  made  him 
sick  to  see  the  wave  of  a  tablecloth  when  the  servants  were  spreading 
it.  Soon  after  his  graduation.  Slaughter  was  ordered  to  California  and 
took  passage  by  sailing  vessel  around  Cape  Horn.  The  vessel  was 
seven  months  making  the  voyage,  and  Slaughter  was  sick  every  moment 
of  the  time,  never  more  so  than  while  lying  at  anchor  after  reaching  his 
place  of  destination.  On  landing  in  California  he  found  orders  which 
had  come  by  the  Isthmus,  notifying  him  of  a  mistake  in  his  assignment; 
he  should  have  been  ordered  to  the  northern  lakes. 

"He  started  back  by  the  Isthmus  route  and  was  side  all  the  way. 
But  when  he  arrived  in  the  East  he  was  again  ordered  to  California,  this 
time  definitely,  and  at  this  date  was  making  his  third  trip.  He  was 
as  sick  as  ever,  and  had  been  so  for  more  than  a  month  while  at  anchor 
in  the  bay. 

"I  remember  him  well,  seated  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him,  his  chin  between  his  hands,  and  looking  the  picture  of 
despair.  At  last  he  broke  out:  'I  wish  I  had  taken  my  father's  advice; 
he  wanted  me  to  go  into  the  navy.  If  I  had  done  so  I  would  not  have 
to  go  to  sea  so  much.'  " 

We  read  in  Elwood  Evan's  writings  a  description  of  Lieutenant 
Slaughter's  personal  appearance.  It  says :  "He  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Vancouver  a  short  time,  and  in  1858  was  ordered  to  Fort  Steilacoom. 

"As  an  officer  he  was  brave  to  a  fault. 

"As  an  Indian  campaigner,  he  was  remarkably  successful. 

"No  man  had  more  endeared  himself  to  his  command.  None  had  a 
more  happy  faculty  of  inspiring  men  with  enthusiasm.  Small  in  frame 
and  delicate  in  person,  his  powers  of  endurance  were  wonderful.  He 
had  led  almost  all  the  expeditions  to  check  the  Indians  during  his  stay 
in  the  country,  and  had  been  actively  in  the  field  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  until  he  met  his  untimely  death.  Brillant  he  was  as 
a  soldier,  and  as  a  citizen,  he  had  rendered  himself  equally  dear  to  the 
people  of  the  territory  in  which  he  had  been  assigned  to  duty.    In  the 
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walks  of  social  life,  who  that  enjoyed  his  friendship  can  ever  forget 
him?" 

Lieutenant  Slaughter  was  a  likable  character.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  loved  and  respected  him  most.  His  wife  was  a  leader  in  this 
class.  She  never  regained  her  cheerful  composure  after  her  husband's 
death.  In  1856  she  went  back  to  her  old  home,  accompanied  by  Ter- 
ritorial Secretary  Charles  Mason. 

She  died  in  1861  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  at  Port  Huron, 
Michigan.  On  one  side  of  her  tombstone  is  a  tribute  to  her  husband, 
William  Alloway  Slaughter.  The  Auburn  Globe-Republican. 


TYRRELL'S  NAME  SHOULD  BE  SAVED* 

On  page  107,  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  for  April,  1919, 
"Hawk's  Prairie"  is  alluded  to,  in  these  words:  "It  was  named  for 
J.  M.  Hawk,  who  settled  there  in  1858."  And  the  information  is 
credited  to  J.  W.  Mayes  (a  son-in-law  as  I  happen  to  know)  and  the 
postmaster  at  Union  Mills.  Now,  this  name  of  the  prairie  ought  not  to 
be  recognised  for  the  following  reasons : 

First — The  earliest  settler  upon  this  prairie  was  Freeman  W. 
Tyrrell,  who,  with  his  wife  and  six  stepchildren,  settled  upon  it  in  the 
early  spring  of  1851,  taking  a  donation  claim  of  640  acres.  In  fact, 
Tyrrell  took  the  claim  in  1849,  built  a  log  cabin  thereon  and  went  to 
Portland  in  the  summer  of  1850.  He  worked  at  Rainier  several  months, 
mainly  in  loading  vessels.  He  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis 
Prince,  on  December  27,  1850,  on  the  John  Switsler  place  (about  seven 
miles  from  Portland)  after  a  courtship  of  four  days.  Esquire  Bozarth 
performing  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  an 
illiterate  woman,  but  a  model  mother  in  many  respects.  The  six  chil- 
dren by  the  first  husband  and  two  by  the  second,  five  boys  and  three 
girls,  came  to  be  good  citizens  and  had  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
them.  Tyrrell  was  also  illiterate.  He  could  write  his  name  and  that 
was  about  all.  He  was  locally  famous  for  his  seafaring  stories  and 
was  generally  known  as  "Captain"  Tyrrell.  Having  a  rather  retentive 
memory,  he  imbibed  numerous  tales  of  the  sea  from  the  members  of  the 
crews  connected  with  the  vessels  he  helped  to  load,  and  was  quite  often 
the  center  of  interest  in  the  early-day  groups  of  men  assembled  on 
election  day,  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  Sunday,  and  he  would  talk  rather 
interestingly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  a  very  short  time,  however, 
he  would  get  the  "pints"  of  the  compass  mixed  up  and  begin  uttering  a 
lot  of  drivel  containing  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  seafaring  and 
landlubber  terms  that  was  positively  bewildering.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  good  neighbor,  accommodating  to  the  limit.  He  and  all  of  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  home  was  on  the 
prairie  until  about  1 870.  Then  all,  except  the  married  children,  moved 
to  the  Lincoln  Creek  settlement,  a  few  miles  west  of  Centralia,  Lewis 
County.     If  the  name  of  any  person  or  family,  attached  to  a  prairie  or 


*  In  ■endinr  «  correction  of  the  Oriffin  of  Wa$hingtoH  OtograpMc  Names,  Mr.  George  H. 
Himes,  the  noted  historian  of  Uie  PacMc  Northwest,  vires  so  mnch  of  unpnbllshed  history  that 
his  letter  is  published  in  fuU.  The  prairie  is  In  Thorston  County,  not  far  from  Olympla. — 
Bditob. 
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a  section  of  coontrj  on  accoont  of  being  the  first  there  deserves  to  be 
remembered,  the  Tyrrell  name  is  certainly  most  worthy. 

Second — ^The  next  settler  on  that  prairie  was  David  Phillips,  in 
1852.  He  was  a  widower  with  fonr  children — ^David  Lncas  (named 
after  Governor  Lncas  of  Iowa),  Dorcas,  Huldah  (the  mother  of  Mr^. 
H.  B.  McElroy  of  Olympia),  an  da  son  Charles,  I  believe,  bat  I  am  not 
real  certain*  The  first  two  were  grown.  David  Lucas  Phillips  was  the 
second  man  to  teach  a  school  in  the  country,  in  Thurston  County.  I 
was  his  pupil  in  July,  August  and  September,  1854,  in  a  very  rude  log 
cabin,  more  notable  for  its  simplicity  and  excellent  ventilation  than  any- 
thing else.  George  Guthrie  had  taught  the  first  school  in  that  cabin 
in  the  winter  of  1858-1854.  While  Phillips  took  the  claim,  820  acres, 
under  the  donation  land  law,  he  did  not  live  on  it  the  required  four 
years  necessary  to  perfect  his  title,  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  improve- 
ments to  B.  F.  Whiting  in  1856-1857. 

Third — Tyrus  Himes,  my  father,  and  his  family  settled  on 
Tyrrell's  Prairie  on  November  9,  1858,  and  lived  there  without  inter- 
mission, except  the  time  absent  in  stockades  or  blockhouses  for  protec- 
tion from  the  Indians.  This  period  was  from  the  last  ten  days  of 
October,  1855,  up  to  March,  1857.  The  land  was  cultivated  during  this 
time.  My  father  died  on  April  24,  1879.  Mother  sold  the  place  in 
1 882  to  the  present  owner,  David  Fleetwood,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Henry  George  Parsons,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence B.  Bagley  of  Seattle. 

Fourth — John  Melvin  Hawk,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  was  born  in 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  11,  1818,  being  from  April  14 
up  to  that  date  younger  than  my  father.  He  crossed  the  plains  to  Port- 
land, arriving  about  the  middle  of  October,  1852,  with  a  wife  and  six 
children.  His  wife  died  in  December  of  that  year,  leaving  six  mother- 
less boys,  the  oldest  thirteen  and  the  youngest  two  years  of  age.  All 
found  homes  among  other  pioneer  families.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  he 
married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stephens,  and  that  summer  they  moved 
from  Portland  to  Olympia.  In  August  he  took  a  pre-emption  claim 
of  160  acres  on  land  adjoining  my  father's  half  section  on  the  east. 
Late  in  1855,  he  moved  hack  to  Olympia  and  remained  there  until  the 
spring  of  1 857,  working  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter.  Five  of  the 
older  children  by  the  first  wife  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  with  him, 
but  they  did  not  get  along  well  with  their  stepmother  and  were  there- 
fore away  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  The  second  wife  bore  him  £ye  or 
six  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mayes,  already  alluded 
to.     Mr.  Hawk  died  on  March  19,  1888.     After  Tyrrell  moved  away 
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about  1870  people  began  calling  it  "Himes  Prairie/'  as  my  father  was 
the  next  oldest  settler,  but  my  father  always  insisted  the  name  Tyrrell 
should  be  attached  to  it,  that  being  the  name  of  the  first  settler,  and  he 
would  not  allow  his  own  name  to  be  used  with  his  consent.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawk  were  clever  neighbors,  and  the  relations  between  them  and 
my  father  and  mother  were  agreeable.  I  do  not  think  the  expression 
"Hawk's  Prairie"  ever  came  into  use  until  after  Mr.  Hawk's  death,  at 
least  I  never  heard  of  it. 

I  have  drawn  this  out  much  more  than  I  intended  when  I  began, 
but  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  worth  while. 
Whether  it  will  have  any  effect  in  restoring  the  name  of  Tyrrell  Prairie 
remains  to  be  seen.  George  H.  Himes. 


DECISIONS  ON  WASHINGTON  PLACE  NAMES  ♦ 

Admiralty  Inlet.  That  part  of  Puget  Sound  from  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  lines:  (1)  From  southernmost  point  of  Double 
Bluffy  Island  County^  to  the  northeast  point  of  Foulweather  Bluffy  Kit- 
sap County,  Wash.  (2)  From  northwest  point  of  Foulweather  Bluff  to 
Tala  Point,  Jefferson  County,  Wash. 

Annette.  Lake,  at  head  of  Humpback  Creek,  west  of  Silver 
Peak,  King  County,  Wash. 

Bacon.  Creek,  tributary  to  Skagit  River  northeast  of  Diobsud 
Creek,  Skagit  County,  Wash. 

Bedal.  Creek,  tributary  to  South  Fork  Sauk  River,  Snohomish 
County,  Wash,  (not  Bedel). 

Bio  Bear.  Mountain  (altitude,  5,612  feet),  south  of  Three  Fing- 
ers Mountain  and  north  of  Windy  Pass,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

Blakelt.^  Rock,  in  Puget  Sound,  7  miles  west  from  Seattle, 
Kitsap  County,  Wash.    (Not  Blakeley.) 

Bonanza.  Peak  (altitude,  9,500  feet),  Chelan  County,  Wash. 
(Not  Mt.  Goode  nor  North  Star  Mountain.) 

Chikamin.  Peak  (elevation,  about  7,000  feet),  head  of  Gold 
Creek,  2  miles  east  of  Huckleberry  Mountain,  Kittitas  County,  Wash. 

Chinook.  Pass,  T.  16  N.,  R.  10  E.,  crossing  the  summit  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  at  head  of  Chinook  Creek,  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  Pierce  and  Yakima  Counties,  Wash.     (Not  McQuellan.) 

Clear.  Creek,  rising  in  Clear  Lake  and  tributary  to  Sauk  River, 
Ts.  81  and  82  N.,  Rs.  9  and  10,  Snohomish  County,  Wash.  (Not  North 
Fork  of  Clear.) 

Del  Campo.  Peak,  head  of  Weden  Creek,  Snohomish  County, 
Wash.     (Not  Flag.) 

Diobsud.  Creek,  rising  near  Mount  Watson,  and  tributary  to 
Skagit  River  from  west,  Skagit  County,  Wash.  (Not  Diabase  nor 
Diosub.) 


*  A  bnUctlB  containing  th*  dedflons  of  the  United  States  Geofraphic  Board  from  Jviy  1» 
1916,  to  Jnlj  1.  1918,  has  appeared.  War  conditlona  delayed  the  publication,  the  pamphlet 
bearing  the  date  of  1919.  The  dedalona  relating  to  the  Philippine  lalanda  are  omitted.  There 
are  some  dedslon  affecting  American  nse  of  Japanese  place  names  and  a  few  on  the  names  In 
■astern  states.  A  large  majority  of  the  Items  considered  and  decided  relate  to  the  West  and 
especlaUj  to  the  Northwest.  These  last  mentioned  decisions  are:  Alaska,  182;  Idaho,  122; 
Montana,  125;  Oregon,  88;  Washington,  85.  Sixteen  of  the  Washington  decisions  were  pnb- 
llsbed  In  the  Issue  of  this  Qimrt§ri$f  tot  January,  1919,  pages  79-80.  The  remaining  slxty-nlns 
are  here  rcprodooed.—- BmroB. 

>  In  correspondence  orer  this  name  It  was  shown  that  the  second  "e"  was  Incorrectly  need. 
The  name  was  gtren  by  the  WUkes  Expedition,  1841,  In  honor  of  Johnston  Blakely,  an  Ameri- 
can naTal  hero  In  the  War  of  1812. — Bdltor. 
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Disappointment.  Peak^  just  below  s.ummlt  of  Glacier  Peak^  on 
the  southwest  ridge^  Snohomish  County^  Wash. 

Divide.     Lake  at  head  of  Hyak  Creek^  King  County^  Wash. 

Elokomin.  River,  Ts.  9  and  10  N.,  Rs.  5  and  6  W.,  Wahkiakum 
County,  Wash.  (Not  Alochaman,  Alochoman,  Alockaman,  Alokomin, 
Elochoman,  Elockaman,  nor  Elokoman.) 

Goat.  Mountain,  southern  part  T.  87  N.,  R.  25  £.,  Okanogan 
County,  Wash.     (Not  Old  Baldy.) 

GuNN.  Lake,  southwestern  slope  Gunn  Peak,  T.  27  N.,  R.  10  E., 
Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

Hanson.  Lake,  T.  80  N.,  R.  7  E.,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 
(Not  McAllester  nor  McAllister.) 

Harstine.  Island,  Ts.  19,  20  and  21  N.,  Rs.  1  and  2  W.,  Puget 
Sound,  Mason  County,  Wash.  (Not  Harstene,  Hartstein,  Hartstene, 
nor  Hartstine.)* 

Helena.  Creek,  rising  in  Helena  Lake,  and  tributary  to  Clear 
Creek,  T.  81  N.,  R.  10  E.,  Snohomish  County,  Wash.  (Not  South  Fork 
Clear.) 

Hemlock.  Pass  (elevation,  about  4,800  feet),  leading  from  head 
of  Denny  Creek  to  Melakwa  Lake,  King  County,  Wash. 

Hood  Canal.  Western  arm  of  Puget  Sound,  extending  from  Tala 
Point,  Jefferson  County,  and  Foulweather  Bluff,  Kitsap  County,  to 
Clifton,  Mason  County,  Wash. 

Hyak.  Creek,  heading  in  Hyak  Lake,  flowing  east  and  emptying 
into  Coal  Creek  at  Hyak  Station,  east  portal  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad  tunnel,  Kittitas  County,  Wash. 

Hyak.  Lake,  small  one  at  8,700  feet  elevation  near  divide,  just 
south  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  tunnel,  Kittitas  County,  Wash. 

Kaleetan.  Peak  (elevation,  about  6,100  feet),  lying  about  1 
mile  north  and  slightly  west  of  Chair  Peak,  King  County,  Wash.  Not 
Ka-lee-tan.) 

Keekwuler.  Falls,  on  Denny  Creek,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  South  Fork  Snoqualmie  River,  King  County,  Wash.  (Not 
Keek-wu-lee.) 

Knapp.  Point,  about  one-half  mile  below  Knapp  Landing,  Co- 
lumbia River,  Clarke  County,  Wash.     (Not  Halfway.) 

Liberty.  Mountain  (altitude,  5,678  feet),  just  south  of  Windy 
Pass,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 


«  Thlfl  is  a  bad  deciaion  and  needs  rerlsion.  The  name  was  glr^xt  bj  the  Wilkes  Bxpedlttoau 
1841.  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Hartstone  of  that  expedition.  There  was  confusion  In 
the  spelling  of  the  officer's  name,  but  his  familj  name  was  undoubtedly  Hartstene. Editor 
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Lodge.  Creek,  flowing  westerly  into  South  Fork  of  Snoqualmie 
River  below  mouth  of  Denny  Creek,  King  County,  Wash.  (Not 
Hyak.) 

Lower  Scenic.  Lake  on  Surprise  Creek  below  Upper  Scenic 
Lake,  8  miles  south  of  Scenic,  King  County,  Wash.    (Not  Glacier.) 

Melakwa.  Lake,  larger  of  two  small  lakes  south  of  Chair  Peak, 
draining  into  Tuscohatchie  Creek,  King  County,  Wash.  (Not  Mel-a- 
kwa.) 

Merchant.  Peak  (altitude,  5,827  feet),  southwest  of  Townsend 
Peak,  T.  27  N.,  R.  11  E.,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

Miller.  River,  tributary  to  South  Fork  Skykomish  River  from 
south.  King  County,  Wash. 

Mineral.  Natural  park  at  main  forks  of  Cascade  River,  T.  84 
N.,  R.  18  E.,  Skagit  County,  Wash.    (Not  Forks  of  Cascade.) 

MucKAMucK.  Mountain  (altitude,  6,890  feet),  western  part  T. 
24  N.,  R.  86  £.;  Hill,  eastern  part  of  same  township;  and  Pass,  south 
of  Mnckamuck  Hill,  Okanogan  County,  Wash.     (Not  Mukamuk.) 

Muncaster.  Mountain,  Ts.  24  and  25  N.,  R.  7  W.,  north  of 
Quinault  River  and  south  of  Rustler  River,  Jefferson  County,  Wash. 

Newskah.  Creek,  flowing  into  Grays  Harbor  south  of  Aberdeen, 
Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.     (Not  Neuskahl.) 

NooKSACK.  Precinct,  River,  and  Village,  Whatcom  County, 
Wash.    (Not  Nooksachk,  Nooksacht,  nor  Nooksak.) 

Olallie.  Creek,  flowing  northwesterly  into  South  Fork  Snoqual- 
mie River,  below  Rockdale  Creek,  King  County,  Wash.  (Not  0-la-lee 
nor  Olalee.) 

Olallie.  Meadow,  lying  at  head  of  Olallie  Creek,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  8,700  feet.  King  County,  Wash.     (Not  0-la-lee  nor  Olalee.) 

Phoca.  Rock,  T.  1  N.,  R.  5  E.,  in  Columbia  River  between  Mult- 
nomah County,  Oreg.,  and  Skamania  County,  Wash.     (Not  Lone.) 

Port  Blakely.  Village,  on  Bainbridge  Island,  Puget  Sound,  8 
miles  west  from  Seattle,  Kitsap  County,  Wash.    (Not  Port  Blakeley.)* 

Pratt.  Lake,  T.  28  N.,  R.  10  E.,  at  head  of  Pratt  River,  King 
County,  Wash.    (Not  Ollie. ) 

PuoET  Sound.  An  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  to  Olympia,  Wash.* 


'  B«e  not«  under  Blakelj  Rock. — Editor. 

*  This  dedtion  makes  Puget  Sound  overlap  Admlraltj  Inlet  at  glren  above.  The  exteniion 
of  Pmret  Bound  aa  a  palce  name  baa  been  an  evolution.  Most  prominent  amonf  the  events  con* 
tribntlnc  to  It  are  aa  follows:  The  movement  of  settlei-s  who  first  came  to  the  shores  near 
Olympia  and  moved  outward  toward  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  taklnc  the  name  Puget  Sound 
with  them.  Concress,  hj  the  act  approved  on  February  14,  18&1,  established  the  Collection 
District  of  Pufet  Sound,  taking  in  all  the  American  waters  and  shores  In  this  reirion.  On 
Wednesday.  April  80,  1918.  Judge  Ralston,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Clallam  County.  In  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Washington  against  Frank  Twltchell  of  the  San  Juan  Fishing  C<nnpany, 
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PuoH.  Creek,  tributary  to  Whitechuck  River,  T.  81  N.,  R.  11  E.. 
Snohomish  County,  Wash.    (Not  Deer.) 

Rockdale.  Creek,  flowing  over  the  western  portal  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  tunnel,  joining  the  South  Fork  of  Sno- 
qualmie  River  next  below  Hyak*  Creek,  King  County,  Wash. 

Sequalichew.  Creek,  below  Steilacoom,  western  [eastern]  side 
of  Puget  Sound,  emptying  into  Nisqually  Reach  southeast  of  Anderson 
Island,  Pierce  County,  Wash.     (Not  Signalichew.) 

Seventysiz.  Gulch,  running  north  from  pass  above  Twin  Lakes 
into  Monte  Cristo  Town,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

Sloan.  Creek,  tributary  to  North  Fork  Sauk  River,  Snohomish 
County,  Wash.     (Not  South  Branch.) 

Snowshoe.  Falls,  the  highest  on  Denny  Creek,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  above  Keekwulee  Falls,  King  County,  Wash. 

Source.  Lake,  at  head  of  South  Fork  Snoqualmie  River,  King 
County,  Wash. 

SuiATTLE.  Glacier,  southern  slope  Glacier  Peak,  source  of  Sui- 
attle  River,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

Surveyors.  Lake,  at  head  of  Rockdale  Creek,  King  County, 
Wash. 

Taylor.  River,  tributary  to  Middle  Fork  Snoqualmie  River,  T. 
24  N.,  R.  10  E.,  King  County,  Wash. 

Tenpeak.  Mountain  (altitude,  7,960  feet),  on  Cascade  Divide 
southeast  of  Glacier  Peek,  Chelan  and  Snohomish  Counties,  Wash. 

The  Tooth.  Prominent  sharp  fin-like  elevation  on  ridge  between 
Chair  Peak  and  Denny  Mountain,  King  County,  Wash.  (Not  Denny 
Horn  nor  Denny  Tooth.) 

TiNKHAM.  Peak  (elevation,  5,S56  feet),  on  main  divide  of  Cas- 
cade Range,  above  Mirror  Lake,  Kittitas  County,  Wash.^ 

TowNSEND.  Mountain  (altitude,  5,466  feet),  T.  27  N.,  R.  11  E., 
Snohomish  County,  Wash.     (Not  Merchant.) 

Tunnel.  Creek,  flowing  from  Divide  Lake  just  north  of  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  tunnel,  east  into  Coal  Creek,  Kittitas 
County,  Wash. 

Union  Gap.  City  and  Precinct,  Yakima  County,  Wash.  (Not 
Yakima  City.) 


li«ld  that  for  puposes  of  the  flshing  lawi  the  Strmlt  of  Juan  de  Fnca  la  a  part  of  Foffet  Bound. 
—Editor. 

*  Thla  name  waa  apparenUj  changed  to  Lodge  Creek.    Bee  abore. — ^Editor. 

*  Hie  name  waa  tnggeated  bj  The  Moantalneera  of  Seattle  aa  an  honor  for  Lieutenant  Ablel 
W.  Tinkham.  a  drU  engineer  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  Snnrej  of  1808.  Captain  (later  Gen- 
eral) George  B.  licClellan  had  failed  to  get  through  the  monntalna  and  Goremor  Sterena 
ordered  Tinkham  to  take  Indian  gnldea  and  go  through  Snoqualmie  Paaa,  measuring  the  depth 
of  anow  aa  he  went.  Tinkham  arrlred  In  Seattle  on  Januarj  26,  1804.  Just  ten  daja  aft«r 
HcClellan't  failure.  Bee  Haxaid  Bterena:  Utt  of  General  laamo  L  Sterena,  Tolume  L,  p«VM 
405-409.— Editor. 
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Upper  /Scenic.  Lake^  at  head  of  Surprise  Creek,  near  Scenic, 
King  C  ounly.  Wash.    ( Not  Upper  Glacier. ) 

Vancouyer.  Point,  low  wooded  one,  northern  shore  of  Columbia 
River,  2  miles  southeast  of  Washougal,  Clarke  County,  Wash. 

Wahclella.  Natural  park,  near  base  Beacon  Rock,  north  side 
Columbia  River,  Skamania  County,  Wash. 

Weden.  Creek,  tributary  to  South  Fork  Sauk  River,  from  south- 
west, west  of  Monte  Cristo,  Snohomish  County,  Wash.  (Not  Lewis  nor 
Weeden.) 

White  Chuck.  Glacier,  at  head  of  White  Chuck  River,  about 
S  miles  south  of  Summit  of  Glacier  Peak,  Snohomish  County,  Wash. 

White  River.  Glacier,  south  of  Glacier  Peak  and  Suiattle  Gla- 
cier, draining  into  White  River,  Chelan  County,  Wash. 

Wilson.  Creek,  tributary  to  PUchuck  River,  T.  29  N.,  R.  8  E., 
Snohomish  County,  Wash.  (Not  North  Branch  nor  North  Branch  Pil- 
chuck  River.) 

Yakima.  City  and  Precinct,  Yakima  County,  Wash.  (Not  North 
Yakima.)  United  States  Geographic  Board. 
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[Continued,  from  Page  109] 

HiLLTARD,  now  a  part  of  Spokane  in  Spokane  County.  It  was 
platted  as  an  independent  town  on  October  25^  1892^  by  Leland  D. 
and  Kate  C.  Westfall.  The  name  was  in  honor  of  James  J.  Hill  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company^  which  built  there  the  largest 
railroad  shops  west  of  St.  Paul.  (Postmaster  of  Hillyard,  in  Namei 
MSS.,  Letter  194.)  On  November  14,  1825,  the  place  was  referred 
to  as  "Horse  Plains"  by  John  Work  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
(T.  C.  EUioU,  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1914, 
page  180.) 

Hock  Spur,  #ee  Budceye  and  Denison,  Spokane  County. 

HoouM  Bay,  a  local  name  for  the  stretch  of  water  from  Nis- 
qually  Head  to  Johnson  Point  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Thurston 
County.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  being  built  to 
Puget  Sound  it  was  thought  that  the  line  would  go  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Nisqually  River.  A  few  people  hastily  bargained  for  all 
the  land  and  were  called  "hogs"  by  the  later  would-be  purchasers. 
Feeling  ran  high.  The  land  was  called  "Hogum"  and  the  water 
"Hogum  Bay."  (George  N.  Talcott,  of  Olympia,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  226.) 

HoH  River,  a  stream  rising  on  Mount  Oljrmpus  and  flowing  west- 
ward into  the  Pacific,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Jefferson  County.  In 
1787,  the  Indians  killed  a  boat's  crew  sent  for  fresh  water  by  Captain 
C.  W.  Barkley,  who  thereupon  called  it  Destruction  River.  From  sim^ 
ilar  experience  at  the  same  place  Bodega  y  Quadra  had  named  the  near* 
by  island  Isla  de  Dolores.  Barkley's  name  for  the  river  was  later 
transferred  to  the  island,  which  is  still  known  as  Destruction  Island. 
See  paragraph  under  that  head.  The  river  then  obtained  the  Indian 
name  of  Hoh,  appearing  in  various  forms  such  as  Hooch,  Holes,  Huch, 
Hooh  and  Ohahlat.  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Vol.  I.,  p. 
556)  says  it  is  the  name  of  a  band  of  Quilayute  Indians,  living  at  the 
river's  mouth.  The  name  is  also  used  for  a  postoflBce  two  miles  up  the 
river ;  for  a  promontory,  Hoh  Head,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  and  a  mountain,  Hoh  Peak,  S^ve  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Mount  Olympus. 

(190) 
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HoiPus  Point,  see  Hoypus  Point. 

HoKo  RiYBR,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
about  four  miles  west  of  Clallam  Bay,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Clallam  County.  It  is  shown  as  Okeho  River  on  James  Tilton's  map 
of  1859.    The  name  is  evidently  of  Indian  origin. 

Holly,  a  postoflBce  on  Hood  Canal  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Kitsap  County.  It  was  named  by  Robert  Wyatt  in  1895  for  a  large 
holly  tree  near  the  newly  established  postoflBce.  (Fred  Wyatt,  post- 
master, in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  11.) 

Holmes  Harbor,  a  bay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Whidbey  Island,  in 
Island  County.  Named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  honor  of 
Silas  Holmes,  an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  expedition.  The  Indian  name 
is  Ah-lus-dukh,  meaning  go  inside.  (Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  of 
Tulalip,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  155.) 

Home,  a  colony  of  social  reformers  on  Joes  Bay,  an  arm  of  Carrs 
Inlet,  in  the  western  part  of  Pierce  County.  See  Edmond  S.  Meany's 
History  of  the  State  of  Washington,  pages  321-822.  It  was  established 
on  February  10,  1896,  by  George  H.  Allen  and  named  for  the  friendly 
attitude  toward  all.  (Postmaster  at  Lake  Bay,  in  Names  MSS.  Let- 
terl86.) 

Home  Valley,  a  postoflBce  and  settlement  in  the  southern  part  of 
Skamania  County.  A  few  Norwegians  settled  in  the  little  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  John  Eanekeberg  gave  it  the  name  of  Heim 
Dal  in  1898.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster  and  the  gov- 
ernment translated  the  name  into  Home  Valley.  (Nellie  E.  Youcham, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  846.) 

Hood  Canal,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin.  In  May,  1792,  the  British  discoverer  and 
explorer.  Captain  George  Vancouver,  wrote  in  his  journal:  "Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  18th,  we  again  embarked  [in  his  small  boats] ; 
directing  our  route  down  the  inlet,  which,  after  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Hood,  I  called  Hood's  Channel."  On  his  chart  it  was  written 
canal  instead  of  channel  and  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  has 
removed  the  aprostrophe  and  "s".  Vancouver  also  honored  the  same 
Samuel,  Lord  Hood,  of  the  British  Navy,  by  naming  the  beautiful  Ore- 
gon mountain  for  him.  See  Edmond  S.  Meany's  Vancouver's  Discovery 
of  Puget  Sound,  pages  109-118.  A  headland,  Hood  Head,  north  of 
Port  Gamble  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson  County,  takes  its  name 
from  the  canal  and  similarly  a  town.  Hood,  in  Skamania  County,  takes 
its  name  from  the  mountain  towering  high  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Columbia  River. 
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HooDSPORT^  a  town  on  Hood  Canal^  in  Mason  County,  takes  its 
name  from  the  canal.  J.  A.  Costello  in  The  Siwath  says  the  Indian 
name  in  the  Twana  language  is  Slal-atl-atl-tul-hu. 

Hoo  Etzen  Harbor,  see  Jackson's  Cove. 

HooLHooLSE  River,  see  Cave  Creek. 

Hooper,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Whitman  County, 
named  by  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  about  1888,  after 
Albert  J.  Hooper,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  (Postmaster,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  559.) 

Hope  Island.  Two  islands  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  received  this 
name  from  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  One  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Mason  County,  west  of  Squaxin  Island,  has  an  uncharted  but  locally 
used  name,  John's  Island,  in  honor  of  John  Gilmore,  an  early  settler. 
(Grant  C.  Angle,  in  Names  MSS,,  Letter  83.)  The  other  Hope  Island 
is  in  the  western  part  of  Skagit  County,  off  the  northeast  shore  of 
Whidbey  Island.    It  is  not  clear  why  the  names  were  originally  given. 

I^opewell,  a  village  in  the  central  part  of  Clarke  County,  was 
first  named  Good  Hope,  but  the  postoffice  department  said  that  name 
was  then  in  use  within  this  state,  and  so  the  same  thought  was  put  into 
another  form.    (Glenn  N.  Ranck,  Yacolt,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  188.) 

HoQUiAM,  a  river  and  a  city  in  Grays  Harbor  (formerly  Chehalis) 
County.  Henry  Gannett  in  The  Origin  of  Certain  Place  Names  in  the 
United  States,  says  the  name  is  from  the  Indian  word  Ho-qui-umpts, 
meaning  hungry  for  wood,  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of 
driftwood  at  the  river's  mouth. 

H0R14CK,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Kittitas  County.  H.  R. 
Williams,  vice  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
says  it  was  named  after  a  brand  of  malted  milk.  (In  Names  MSS,, 
Letter  589.) 

Hornet  Harbor,  see  Guemes  Island  and  Channel. 

Horse  Plains,  see  Hillyard. 

Horseshoe.  A  number  of  geographic  features  have  received  this 
descriptive  name:  Horseshoe  Basin,  at  the  head  of  Stehekin  River,  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Chelan  County ;  Horseshoe  Falls,  in  the  Colum- 
bia River,  twelve  miles  above  The  Dalles ;  Horseshoe  Lake,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Okanogan  County ;  Horseshoe  Mountain,  a  ridge  in  Ferry 
County,  and  another  ridge  near  the  Canadian  boundary  in  Okanogan 
County,  Horseshoe  Bend,  see  Kiona,    Horseshoe  City,  see  Waitsburg. 

HoYPus  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  Whidbey  Island^  in 
Island  County.  The  name  appears  in  its  present  form  on  the  United 
States  Coast  &  Geodetic  Chart,  6880.     It  first  appeared  on  the  chart 
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of  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  as  Hoipus.    It  is  shown  on  some  county 
maps  as  Hoydus.    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

Huckleberry  Island^  o£F  the  southeast  coast  of  Guemes  Island. 
The  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  charted  it  as  one  of  the  "Porpoise 
Rocks." 

Hull's  Island^  see  Orcas  Island. 

HuMPTULiPS  RiTER^  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Olympic  mountains 
into  Grays  Harbor.  The  Indian  word  is  said  to  mean  "hard  to  pole." 
(Hilda  E.  Evans^  in  Names  MSS,,  Letter  280.)  Another  version  is 
that  it  means  "chilly  region"  (Henry  Gannett  in  Place  Names,  and  in 
Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Volume  I.^  page  578).  A  town  on 
the  river^  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Hoquiam^  also  bears  the  name  of 
Humptulips. 

Hungry  Harbor^  a  bay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River^ 
east  of  Megler^  in  Pacific  County.  Fishermen  claim  that  seven  men 
drifted  into  the  bay  and  starved  to  death.  It  is  an  ideal  shelter  for 
•mall  boats  and  fishermen  frequently  anchor  there  to  eat  their  meals^ 
which  may  be  another  origin  of  the  name.  (H.  B.  Stettin^  Knappton^  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  98.) 

Hunters^  a  town  in  Stevens  County  and  a  creek  of  the  same  name^ 
flowing  into  the  Columbia  River^  in  Stevens  County.  The  name  is  in 
honor  of  James  Hunter,  the  first  white  settler  at  that  place.  (G.  L. 
Martin,  in  Ndmes  MSS.,  Letter  444.) 

HUNTERSVILLE,  SCC   BcUStOU. 

Hunt's  Junction,  in  Walla  Walla  County,  named  in  honor  of 
G.  W.  Hunt,  of  the  old  "Hunt  Road."  (Postmaster  at  Attalia,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  184.) 

HuNTSViLLE,  a  town  in  the  west  central  portion  of  Columbia 
County.  During  the  winter  of  1878-1879  members  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren Church  raised  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  endow  a  university.  B.  J.  Hunt 
was  manager.  With  John  Fudge,  he  donated  ninety  acres  for  a  town- 
site,  which  on  being  platted  received  the  name  of  Huntsville.  School 
was  begun  there  in  the  Washington  Institute  on  November  4,  1879. 
{Illustrated  History  of  Southeastern  Washington,  page  874.) 

Hurricane  Hill,  near  Elwha,  in  Clallam  County.  Probably 
name^  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  winds  there  at  times.  (H.  B.  Her- 
rick,  Elwha,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  267.) 

Hutchinson  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nooksack  River  in  What' 
com  County,  named  by  early  settlers  in  honor  of  Widow  Hutchinson, 
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who  was  first  to  settle  there  and  who  died  before  getting  final  proof  to 
her  homestead.    (Charles  F.  Elsbee^  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  195.) 

HwHOMisH  Bay,  the  bay  at  Marysville^  Snohomish  County^  men- 
tioned in  the  Indian  treaty  made  by  Governor  Stevens  at  Point  Elliott 
on  January  22,  1855. 

HwuLCH^  see  Pnget  Sound. 

Hyak^  the  name  of  a  lake  and  creek  near  the  east  portal  of  the 
Chicago^  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  tunnel  through  the  Cascade 
Range^  in  Kittitas  County.  The  word  is  from  the  Chinook  Jargon  and 
means  hurry. 

Hybb  Point^  the  east  cape  of  McNeil  Island^  in  Pierce  County. 
It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  in  honor  of  William 
Hydt,  a  carpenter's  mate  with  the  expedition.  Five  years  later  the 
Inskip  Chart  (British)  No.  1947^  sought  unsuccessfully  to  change  it  to 
"Dyke  Point/'  an  intended  honor  for  Lieutenant  Charles  Dyke  of  the 
British  ship  Fisgard. 

I 

IcBBERO  PoiNT^  the  southwcst  cape  of  Lopez  Island^  in  San  Juan 
County.  It  was  named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1854. 
Captain  George  Davidson  of  that  service  says  in  Pacific  Coait  Pilot, 
page  561 :  "On  part  of  its  southern  cliff  near  Iceberg  Point  we  discov- 
ered in  1 854  remarkable  deep  and  smooth  marks  of  glacial  action." 

Idlewild.  a  map  of  Whatcom  County  shows  a  town  by  that  name 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Whatcom.  A  real  estate  man  named  Hughes  took 
up  the  land  in  1889^  beautified  it^  had  a  painting  made  and  asked 
$10^000  for  the  tract.  Following  a  panic  the  receiver  of  a  bank  sold  it 
at  auction  for  $450.  It  is  now  frequented  by  fishermen  and  picnic 
parties,  but  there  is  no  town.  (J.  D.  Custer,  Park,  in  Namet  MSS., 
Letter  209.)  See  Newhall's  Point  for  use  of  the  same  name  in  San 
Juan  County. 

Ilia,  on  Snake  River,  two  miles  south  of  Almota,  in  Garfield 
County.  E.  L.  Henningway  secured  fifty  acres  there  in  March,  1879, 
and  erected  a  warehouse.  {Illustrated  History  of  Southeastern  Wash-- 
ington,  page  548.) 

Illinois  Inlet,  a  narrow  body  of  water  extending  into  the  north 
side  of  Cattle  Point,  San  Juan  Island.  Named  in  honor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  being  represented  at  the  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station.  (Walter 
L.  C.  Muenscher,  in  A  Study  of  Algal  Associations  of  San  Juan  Island, 
page  81,  in  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  Publications,  Volume  I.) 
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Ilthoyapb^  see  Kettle  Falls  and  Kettle  River. 

Ilwaco^  a  town  in  Pacific  County^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  petty  Indian  chief  for  whom  the  town  was  named  told 
Isaac  Whealdon  that  his  name  was  £l-wah-ko  Jim.  He  was  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent  and  was  very  proud  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  chief's 
daughter.  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Williams^  daughter  of  Isaac  Whealdon,  in 
Namet  MSS,,  Letter  178.)  A  former  name  of  the  place  was  Unity, 
founded  by  J.  L.  Stout.  (Hiitory  of  the  Pacific  Northwett,  Volume 
II.,  page  588.) 

Image,  in  Clarke  County,  ^ye  miles  east  of  Vancouver.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Russel  Landing.  The  name  was  given  on  account 
of  as  island  in  the  river  having  received  the  name  of  Image  Canoe 
Island,  from  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805.  (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Namet  MSS., 
Letter  590.) 

Index,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Snohomish  County  and 
just  north  of  Index  Mountain.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mountain  got  its 
name  from  the  sharp  pinnacle  at  its  summit,  pointing  upward  like  an 
index  finger. 

Indian  or  Great  Peninsula,  a  name  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expe- 
dition, 1841,  to  the  land  lying  between  Hood  Canal  and  Puget  Sound, 
now  known  as  Kitsap  County. 

Indian  Cove,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Shaw  Island,  in  San  Juan 
County.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2689, 
Richards  1858-1859. 

Indian  Creek,  a  branch  of  Hawk  Creek,  near  Peach,  in  Lincoln 
County.  There  was  an  Indian  settlement  there  in  the  old  days.  (Post- 
master at  Peach,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  159.) 

Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  see  Mount  Rainier. 

Indian  Point,  the  southwest  cape  of  Whidbey  Island,  in  Island 
County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  On  Kroll's 
Map  of  Island  County  it  is  shown  as  "Indian  Head,"  probably  because 
the  neighboring  cape  is  Skagit  Head. 

Indian  Rapids,  in  the  Columbia  River,  near  Squally  Hook.  On 
August  2,  1811,  David  Thompson  found  many  shells  there  and  gave 
the  name  "Muscle  Rapid."  This  was  identified  as  the  present  Indian 
Rapids  by  T.  C.  Elliott.  (The  Champlain  Society:  Thompton's  Nar- 
ntive,  note  on  page  520.) 

Inolewood,  a  town  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Sammamish,  in  King 
Coonty.  In  1888,  L.  A.  Wold  platted  the  town  on  his  preemption  claim 
and  gave  it  the  present  name.  H.  K.  Hines:  An  lUuttrated  Hittory  of 
the  Siaie  of  Wathington,  page  778.) 
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Inoraham  Glacier^  see  Mount  Rainier. 

Inland  Empire^  a  name  frequently  used  for  Eastern  Washington, 
Northeastern  Oregon  and  Northern  Idaho,  with  Spokane  as  a  sort  of 
metropolis  or  capital.  See  Edmond  S.  Meany's  Hiitory  of  the  State  of 
Wathington,  page  267. 

Inskip  Bank,  see  Nisqually  Flats. 

Interior,  a  town  six  miles  southeast  of  Almota  in  Whitman 
County.  It  was  named  by  the  Interior  Warehouse  Company,  who  have 
a  grain  tramway  and  warehouse  there.  (John  Knight,  Wawawai,  in 
Namet  MSS.,  Letter  225.) 

Inttclook  River,  see  Entiat  River. 

Iowa  Rock,  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Lopez  Island,  in  San  Juan 
County.  In  1909,  Dr.  R.  B.  Wylie,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  was  in 
charge  of  the  botany  work  at  the  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  and 
named  this  rocky  island,  Iowa  Rock.  See  Flora  of  Iowa  Rock  in  the 
Proceedingi  of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science,.  Volume  XVI.,  pages  99- 
101.     (T.  C.  Frye,  in  Namee  MSS.,  Letter  192.) 

Irry,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Lincoln  County,  named 
after  John  Irby,  an  old  settler  there,  who  later  moved  to  Wenatchee. 
(A.  H.  Chase,  in  Namee  MSS.,  Letter  464.) 

Irondale,  a  town  on  Port  Townsend  Bay,  in  Jefferson  County,  so 

named  because  of  proposed  iron  works  there. 

Ironsides  Inlet,  see  East  Sound. 

IsARELLA  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  south  of  Shelton,  in  Mason 
County.  The  first  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  was  John  Campbell, 
about  1852,  who  probably  named  the  lake  for  some  member  of  his 
family.     (Grant  C.  Angle,  in  Namee  MSS.,  Letter  88.) 

IsLA  DE  AouAYo,  scc  Sinclair  Island. 

IsLAS  DE  AouAYo,  SCC  Clark  and  Barnes  Islands. 

IsLA  DE  BoNiLLA,  SCC  Smith  Island. 

IsLA  DE  Carrasco,  sec  Protection  Island. 

IsLAS  LOS  Deseados,  SCC  Flattery  Rocks. 

IsLA  DE  Dolores,  see  Destruction  Island. 

IsLA  DE  GuEMES,  SCC  Gucmcs  Island. 

IsLA  DE  Mata,  see  Matia  Islands. 

IsLA  DE  Morales  A,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniard  Elisa  in  1791  to 
Stuart  and  neighboring  islands  in  San  Juan  County. 
IsLAS  MoRROS,  see  Allan  and  Burrows  Islands. 
IsLA  DE  Pacheco,  SCC  Lummi  Island. 
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IsLA  DE  Patos^  see  Patos  Island. 

IsLA  T  Archipblaoo  db  San  Juan.  Under  this  name  the  Spanish 
captain^  Eliza^  in  1791^  included  what  are  now  known  as  San  Juan^ 
Decatur^  Blakely^  Orcas  and  Shaw  Islands.  They  are  all  shown  as  one 
large  island.  In  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  Galiano  and  Valdez^  in 
1792,  used  the  briefer  name  of  Isla  de  San  Juan. 

IsLA  SuciA,  see  Sucia  Islands. 

Isla  db  Vicbntb,  see  Cypress  Island. 

Isla  de  Filusi,  see  Tatoosh  Island. 

Isla  de  Zbpbda,  see  Point  Roberts. 

Island  County,  organized  by  the  Oregon  Territorial  Legislature, 
by  the  act  of  January  6,  1 858,  before  the  creation  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. The  name  came  from  the  fact  that  the  county  is  composed  of 
Whidbey,  Camano  and  other  islands. 

Island  of  Sorrows,  see  Destruction  Island. 

Ilandalb^  a  postoffice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lopez  Island,  in 
San  Juan  County.    The  name  is  descriptive. 

Isles  de  Pierrbs,  a  name  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  to 
several  granite  knolls,  capped  with  basalt,  and  resembling  islands  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Grand  Coulee,  near  the  boundary  of  Grant  and 
Douglas  Counties.  They  were  found  to  be  714  feet  high.  Lieutenant 
R.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  expedition,  called  the  southern  one  "Ram's 
Head." 

IssAQUAH,  a  town  and  creek  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Sam- 
mamish,  in  King  County.  The  name  has  appeared  on  early  maps  in 
various  forms.  Arthur  A.  Denny  says:  "The  name  of  Squak,  or 
Squawk,  as  I  would  spell  it,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of 
Squowh,  or,  as  some  would  think  to  hear  the  Indians  speak  it,  might 
more  properly  be  written  Isquowh."  {Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound, 
page  62.)  At  one  time  the  town  was  known  as  "Gilman,"  in  honor  of 
L.  C.  Gilman.    See  also  Preston. 

It-kow-chuo,  see  Lake  Washington. 

Itsami  Shoal,  off  the  entrance  to  Henderson  Inlet,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Thurston  County.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  chart  of  the 
Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  There  is  no  hint  as  to  its  meaning.  It  is 
continued  on  the  United  States  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6460. 

J 

Jack  Island,  a  name  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  to  two 
islands,  in  the  Puget  Sound  country.  One  of  these  names  has  been 
changed  to  the  Indian  name  of  Squaxin  Island,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Mason  County.     The  other  name  has  persisted.     Jack  Island  is 
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northeast  of  Guemes  Island^  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Skagit  County. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  as  applied  hj  Wilkes  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Jackman  Creek^  a  tributary  of  the  Skagit  River  at  Van  Hom^  in 
the  northern  part  of  Skagit  County.  It  was  named  for  Jack  Jackman, 
who  had  a  homestead  and  logged  off  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  in  the  early  '80s.  (H.  Clark  Ely,  Van  Horn,  in  Names  MSS,, 
Letter  71.) 

Jackson,  a  settlement  in  Cowlitz  County,  named  for  William  Jack- 
son, a  member  of  a  pioneer  family,  on  whose  donation  land  claim  a 
postoffice  was  established  in  1888.  (Mrs.  £.  R.  Huntington,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  158.) 

Jackson,  a  station  on  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company's  line  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Columbia  County.  It 
was  named  for  an  old  resident  there.  (William  Goodyear,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  48.) 

Jackson's  Cove,  a  small  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Hood  Canal,  seven 
miles  south  of  Quilcene,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson  County.  The 
Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  gave  it  the  Indian  name  of  Hoo  Etzen  Har- 
bor. 

Jackson  Island,  northeast  of  Puget  Island,  in  the  Columbia 
River,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Wahkiakum  County.  By  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  it  was  charted  as  "Stutzi  Island." 

Jackson  Prairie,  a  prairie  four  miles  southeast  of  Napavine,  in 
the  central  part  of  Lewis  County,  on  which  John  R.  Jackson  settled  in 
1845.  His  cabin  was  on  the  main  road  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Cow- 
litz River.  In  it  the  first  courts  of  Lewis  County  were  held.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  reconstructed  the  old  cabin 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  early  days.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Theodore  Winthrop  in  The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle. 

James  Island,  a  small  island  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Quillayute  River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Clallam  County.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Chief  Jimmy  of  the  Quillayute  Indians.  (Fannie 
Taylor,  Mora,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  807.) 

James  Island,  in  Prevost  Harbor,  on  the  nort  hside  of  Stuart 
Island,  in  San  Juan  County.  It  was  named  by  Captain  Richards,  H. 
M.  S.  Plumper,  in  1859,  in  honor  of  Captain  James  Charles  Prevost, 
H.  M.  S.  Satelite,  for  whom  the  harbor  had  been  named.  See  Charles 
Point,  entrance  to  the  harbor.  For  a  biography  of  Prevost,  see  Cap- 
tain John  T.  Walbran :  British  Columbia  Place  Names,  p.  400. 

James  Island,  in  Rosario  Strait,  east  of  Decatur  Island,  in  the 
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southeastern  part  of  San  Joan  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  which  also  named  Decatur  Island.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  is  in  honor  of  Reuben  James,  an  American  sailor  who 
saved  Decatur's  life  by  interposing  his  own  body  before  the  saber  of  a 
Turk,  for  which  incident  see  £.  S.  Maclay :  Hittory  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  consult  index. 

Jameson,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Douglas  County,  named  in 
honor  of  an  old  settler  who  lived  near  a  lake,  which  was  also  given  his 
name.    (B.  C.  Ferguson,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  77.) 

Jambstown,  a  Clallam  Indian  village  five  miles  east  of  Dungeness, 
in  Clallam  County.  It  was  named  for  Chief  James  of  the  Clallam  tribe. 
(J.  M.  Ward,  Port  Williams,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  206.)  The  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  Volume  I.,  page  575,  says  the  Indian  name 
of  the  village  was  Huiauulch. 

Jarxd,  a  station  on  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  in  the  central  part  of  Pend  Oreille  County.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Jared  started  a  store  there  about  1908  and  the  name  is  in  his  honor. 
(C.  B.  Penfield,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  165.) 

Jefferson  County,  created  by  the  Oregon  Legislature  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1852,  and  named  in  honor  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jericho,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Grant  County,  named  by 
the  railroad  officials  after  the  famous  city  in  Palestine.  (H.  R.  Will- 
iams, Vice-President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  589.) 

Jerry,  a  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Asotin  County,  named 
by  John  Knight,  on  August  1,  1906,  in  honor  of  Jerry  McGuire,  a  stock 
rancher  who  owned  land  there  since  1875.  The  former  name  was 
Grand  Junction,  because  Asotin  and  George  Creeks  joined  there. 
(James  Buchan,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  817.) 

Jerusalem,  a  settlement  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Stevens 
County.  The  name  arose  from  a  joke.  Some  said  there  was  an  Egypt 
on  one  side  of  the  Spokane  River  and  there  ought  to  be  a  Jerusalem  on 
the  other.  In  that  way  the  name  came  into  use.  (Mrs.  Anna  J.  Thomp- 
son, Postmistress  at  Fruitland,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  128.) 

Jim  Crow  Creek  and  Point,  at  Brookfield,  on  the  Columbia 
River,  Wahkiakum  County.  A  tall  tree  grew  on  the  point  which  could 
be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  Crows  often  made  the  tree  quite  alive  while 
flying  about  it.  The  point  got  its  name  from  this  fact  and  the  nearby 
creek  received  the  same  name.  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Megler,  Brookfield,  in 
Namet  MSS.,  Letter  816.) 
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Joe  Brown's  Point^  see  Sandy  Point  on  Whidbey  Island. 

Joe's  Bank^  a  name  given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  to  a 
bank  just  within  the  entrance  to  Grays  Harbor.  It  was  probably  an 
honor  for  a  half-breed  boy  named  by  Wilkes  as  an  interpreter  on  Paget 
Sound  and  elsewhere.    The  name  does  not  seem  to  be  in  use  at  present 

Joe's  Bay^  where  the  town  of  Home  is  located  on  the  west  shore  of 
Carr  Inlet^  Pierce  County.  It  was  named  for  a  man  who  was  drowned 
in  the  bay.    (Postmaster^  Lake  Bay^  in  Namet  MSS,,  Letter  186.) 

Joe  Hill's  Bay^  a  local  name  for  a  bay  on  Camano  Island^  oppo* 
site  Stanwood.  The  Indian  name  for  the  bay  is  Soh-gwahbt^  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  unknown.  (Charles  M.  Buchanan^  in  Namet  MSS., 
Letter  155.) 

John  Day  Rapids,  in  the  Columbia  River^  in  the  south  central 
part  of  Klickitat  County.  The  Upper  John  Day  Rapids  are  near  the 
mouth  of  John  Day  River  (Oregon)^  the  Middle  John  Day  Rapids  one 
mUe  and  another  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Lewis  and 
Clark  named  the  river  "Lepage's"  on  October  21,  IS05,  after  a  member 
of  their  party.  John  Day  was  a  Virginian  or  Kentuckian^  who  joined 
Hunt's  Astoria  expedition  in  the  winter  of  1811-1812  at  his  camp  on 
the  Missouri  River.  Like  others  in  that  parly,  he  experienced  terrible 
hardships,  but  reached  Astoria  alive.  On  returning  up  the  Columbia 
River  he  went  insane,  and  twice  attempted  suicide  in  July,  1812.  He 
was  sent  back  to  Astoria  with  some  Indians,  and  died  there  within  a 
year.  His  name  was  given  to  "Lepage's"  River,  and  was  also  applied 
to  the  rapids.  (Elliott  Coues:  The  Hiitory  of  the  Lewi$  and  Clark 
Expedition,  Volume  II.,  page  655  and  note.) 

Johns  Creek,  in  Mason  County,  see  Johns  Prairie. 

Johns  Island,  in  Mason  County,  see  Hope  Island  and  Johns 
Prairie. 

Johns  Island,  east  of  Stuart  Island,  in  San  Juan  County.  It  was 
named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  It  is  not  known  for  whom  the 
honor  was  intended.  The  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards, 
1858-1860,  shows  the  name  of  John's  Pass  for  the  waterway  between 
Johns  Island  and  Stuart  Island. 

Johns  Prairie,  on  Oakland  Cove,  Hammersley  Inlet,  Mason 
County.  An  old  settler  of  about  1852,  John  Gilmore,  was  familiarly 
known  as  "Uncle  John."  His  name  was  given  to  this  prairie,  to  a 
creek  and  to  an  island.     (Grant  C.  Angle,  in  Namet  MSS.,  Letter  88.) 

Johnson,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Whitman  County, 
named  in  honor  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  who  purchased  the  ^ite  in  1877. 
A  postoffice  was  established  in  October,  1888,  and  named  Johnson. 
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(Julian  Hawthorne:  History  of  Washington,  Volume  I.^  pages  476- 
477.) 

Johnson  Point^  the  eastern  cape  of  Henderson  Inlet^  Thurston 
County.  It  was  named  Point  Moody  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841, 
in  honor  of  William  Moody^  a  quartermaster  in  one  of  the  crews.  In 
1858  Ezra  Meeker  found  J.  R.  Johnson^  M.  D.,  living  in  a  cabin  which 
he  dignified  by  the  name  of  "Johnson's  Hospital."  From  that  man  and 
his  cabin  came  the  name  of  Johnson  Point.  (Ezra  Meeker:  Pioneer 
Reminiscences  of  Puget  Sound,  pages  44-45.) 

Johnson  Point,  the  southeast  cape  of  Sucia  Islands,  San  Juan 
County.  It  was  probably  named  for  P.  C.  Johnson,  Passed  Midship- 
man with  Lieutenant  Alden  in  the  steamer  Active  and  schooner  Ewing, 
while  surveying  in  1855.  (Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  for  1866,  page  118.)  The  name  appears  on  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859. 

Johnson  Point,  see  Cape  St.  Mary  on  Lopez  Island. 

Jones  Island,  southwest  of  Orcas  Island,  San  Juan  County.  It 
was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  honor  of  Captain  Jacob 
Jones,  United  States  Navy,  who,  while  Master  Commandant  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Wasp,  captured  the  British  brig  Frolic  on  October  18, 
1812. 

Joseph  Creek,  in  Asotin  County,  named  in  honor  of  the  famous 
Ncz  Perce  Chief  Joseph,  who  before  the  war  of  1 877  lived  for  years  on 
the  creek.    (Birdie  Bly,  of  Bly,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  266.) 

Juan  db  Fuca,  see  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Jumbo,  a  mountain  5,606  feet  high  in  the  north  central  part  of 
Snohomish  County.  It  was  named  by  Knute  Nesta.  (Charles  E. 
Moore,  of  Darrington,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  198.) 

Juno,  a  former  postoffice  on  the  Satsop  River,  in  Chehalis  (now 
Grays  Harbor)  County.  The  postoffice  is  now  discontinued.  (W.  F. 
Wagner,  Satsop,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  218.) 

Juno,  a  station  on  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company's  line  in  the  north  central  part  of  Whitman  County.  The 
name  is  of  classical  origin. 

Jupiter  Hills,  between  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  Hood  Canal. 
The  name  apparently  originated  with  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841, 
whose  report.  Volume  XXIII.,  page  825,  says:  "A  mile  to  the  north 
of  Quatsop  Point  lies  Tsusated  Cove.  Its  position  may  be  readily 
known  by  the  Jupiter  Hills,  which  lie  just  above  it"  Chart  78 
accompanying  that  volume  shows  the  spelling  "Tseesated."  The  cove 
is  now  known  as  Pleasant  Harbor.    It  lies  nearly  opposite  Seabeck. 
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Captain  George  Davidson  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  629^  says: 
"These  high  flanking  mountains  of  the  Olympus  Range  are  called  the 
Jupiter  Hills."  He  does  not  say  who  gave  the  name^  but  he  named 
the  higher  peaks  back  of  the  Jupiter  Hills  —  Mount  Constance^  Mount 
Ellinor  and  The  Brothers. 

K 

Kachbss  Lakb,  a  body  of  water  in  the  Cascade  Range,  Kittitas 
County.  Captain  (later  General)  George  B.  McClellan  was  at  this 
lake  in  September,  1858,  and  refers  to  it  as  Kahchess.  (^Pacific  RaH- 
road  Reporii,  Vol.  I.,  pages  877-889.)  The  word  is  Indian  and  means 
many  fish  or  more  fish.  (Mrs.  Jennie  Whittington  McKinney,  in  Names 
Mst.,  Letter  879.) 

Kah-chuo,  see  Lake  Union. 

Kah-loo-cheb  River,  see  Kettle  River. 

Kahlotus,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Franklin  County.  It 
was  first  called  Hardersburg,  but  the  postoffice  department  objected  to 
the  length  of  that  word  and  the  Indian  name  was  chosen.  It  means 
Hole-in-the-ground.  The  first  settlers  built  there  in  1901.  (  £.  B.  Poe, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  410.)  The  Washtucna  Enterprise  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  when  the  Northern  Pacific,  Council  Branch,  was 
built  station  siga  boards  were  mixed,  and  the  Kahlotus  sign  was  left 
where  the  town  of  Washtucna  was  located.    (Names  MSS.,  Letter  886.) 

Ka'bouk  Lake,  see  Ozette  Lake. 

Kahtai,  see  Port  Townsend. 

Kala  Point,  on  the  western  shore  of  Port  Townsend  Bay,  JefFer* 
son  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  It  is 
likely  an  Indian  word. 

Kalama,  a  river  and  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Cowllts 
County.  The  town  was  named  by  General  J.  W.  Sprague  of  the  North* 
em  Pacific  Railroad  in  1871.  To  somply  with  the  law  twenty-five 
miles  of  road  was  built  toward  Puget  Sound,  and  the  place  of  begin- 
ning was  then  named  Kalama.  (El wood  Evans,  in  History  of  the  Pa-- 
cific  Northwest,  Vol.  II.,  page  47.)  Rev.  Myron  Eells  thought  the 
word  came  from  the  Indian  word  Calamet,  meaning  stone.  See  Cath- 
lamet.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Huntington,  of  Castle  Rock,  says  the  name  was 
spelled  Calama  in  early  days.  She  obtained  from  Norman  Burbee 
when  eighty  years  of  age  information  that  his  father  took  up  a  claim 
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on  that  river  in  1847^  and  that  the  Indians  told  him  that  Calama  meant 
pretty  maiden.     {Names  MSS,,  Letter  158.) 

Kalamut  Island,  northeast  of  Penn  Cove>  Whidhey  Island^  Island 
County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition^  1841^  and  the  name 
is  evidently  of  Indian  origin. 

Kalebtan,  a  mountain  in  the  Cascade  Range  near  Snoqualmie 
Pass.  The  name^  Indian  word  for  arrow,  was  suggested  by  the  Moun- 
taineers in  1916  and  has  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board.     {Namet  MSS,,  Letter  580.) 

Kamas  Prairie  Creek,  see  Latah  Creek. 

Kamilchie,  a  town  in  Mason  County.  The  name  as  spoken  by 
the  Nisqually,  Squaxin  and  Puyallup  Indians  would  be  Ka-bel-chi. 
(J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash,)  It  is  the  Indian  word  for  valley.  (Grant 
C.  Angle,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  88.) 

Kam-kam-ho,  see  Point  Wilson. 

Kane,  an  obsolete  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Skagit  County, 
named  in  honor  of  D.  J.  Cain,  who  once  operated  a  shingle  mill  there. 
(Noble  G.  Price,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  48.) 

Kanem  Island,  see  Cottonwood  Island. 

Kansas  Cove,  a  large  cove  inside  of  Turn  Island,  on  the  eatsem 
shore  of  San  Juan  Island,  San  Juan  County.  It  was  named  by  Walter 
L.  C.  Muenscher  in  honor  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  was  repre- 
sented for  many  summers  in  marine  studies  near  there.  {A  Study  of 
the  Algal  Associations  of  San  Juan  Island,  in  Puget  Sound  Marine 
Station  Publications,  Vol.  I.,  No.  9,  pages  59-84.) 

Kapowsin,  the  name  of  a  lake  and  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Pierce  County.  It  has  been  spelled  Kipowsin  and  Kapousen.  It  is 
evidently  of  Indian  origin. 

Kap-t-o  Creek,  see  Coppie  Creek. 

Karanips,  see  Curlew. 

Katalamet,  see  Cathlamet.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  used 
the  spelling  Katalamet. 

Katherine  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Kettle  River,  in  Ferry  County. 
It  was  named  for  the  wife  of  the  Indian,  Martin  Alec.  (Postmaster  at 
Ferry,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  202.) 

Kathlamet,  see  Cathlamet. 

Kautz  River,  flowing  from  a  glacier  of  the  same  name  on  Mi. 
Rainier  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pierce  County.  The  name  is  an  honor  for 
Lieutenant  (later  General)  A.  V.  Kautz,  who  attempted  to  ascend  the 
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under  cultivation^  with  8^000  sheep  and  1^500  cattle;  and  in  1851  1^500 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  with  10>000  sheep  and  6^000  cattle. 

The  labor  was  performed  entirely  by  servants  and  Indians.  Only 
at  one  time  did  the  Company  depart  from  this  system,  in  1841-42,  when 
some  18  Red  River  immigrants  were  settled  upon  those  places  since 
known  as  Steilacoom,  Muck,  Spanaway,  etc.,  where  they  were  expected 
to  assist  in  the  raising  of  produce,  but  when  they  had  all  departed  to 
the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  the  Company  resettled  these  places  with 
servants,  who  continued  on  the  former  salary  arrangement. 

Although  the  Oregon  Question  had  been  settled  in  1846  and  the 
country  American,  expansion  continued  unabated.  The  pathfinder- 
settlers  Simmons,  et  al.,  are  here,  but  they  offer  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  Company  and  seem  to  work  to  its  advantage.  It  is  the  settler 
migration  following  on  the  Oregon  Land  Law  which  is  to  spell  defeat 
to  the  Company.  Victor  J.  Farrar. 

[March,  1849]^ 

Saturday  10th.     Fair  all  day,  work  as  before. 

Sunday  11th,     Sleet,  rain  &  snow  most  o[f  t]he  day. 

Monday  12th.     Cold,  windy  weather     Wren,  Cowie  &  two  Indians, 

squaring  wood  for  press  shed.    Slocum  making  saddle  bags,  Thibeault 

working  about  Marrons.     Lowe  brought  in  wild  horses  for  thrashing 

tomorrow. 

Tueiday  13th,  Mild  throughout  the  day.  Slocum  sowed  4^  bush. 
Oats,  Beinston  treading  out  wheat  with  horses.  Steilacoom'  &  Squally 
sent  out  to  Muck*  to  split  rails  for  lambing  Parks. 
Wednesday  Hth,  Morning  frosty.  Day  milder  &  Cloudy.  Sowed  10 
Bush.  Oats — ^harrowed  by  8  harrows.  Adam  winnowing  wheat.  The 
rest  as  before.  Sent  two  Ox  tumbrils  to  Tenalquot*  with  provisions. 
Slagomas  arrived  from  Vancouver  accompanied  by  a  Kanaka;  8  old 
Milch  Cows  found  dead. 


>  The  Vitqually  Jowmalt  whlcli  hmre  come  down  to  tu  corer  tlie  followtnf  periods :  1Ca7 
80,  1888.  to  April  20,  1880;  April  28.  1880.  to  Avgiiit  28.  1886;  September  1,  1886.  to 
October  81.  1887;  Norember  1.  1887.  to  Umj  81.  1886;  Janimry  20.  1846.  to  April  80.  184T; 
Karch  10.  1840,  to  Augost  6.  1860 ;  Avguit  T.  1800.  to  Avguit  81.  1861 ;  September  1.  1801» 
to  October  8.  1862;  October  4.  1862.  to  Umj  28.  1864;  Mmj  20.  1864.  to  Augost  16.  1866: 
Auffost  26.  1866.  to  Augost  28.  1867 ;  September  26.  1867.  to  September  27,  1860.  It  wiU 
be  teen  that  certain  books  are  mlaslng,  harlnf  In  aome  way  bem  extracted  from  the  aeriea: 
some  four  or  fire  Joomala  corerinf  the  six  odd  years  from  Hay  81,  1880.  to  January  20,  1846 ; 
and  one  Jonmal  the  two  years  from  April  80.  1847,  to  March  10.  1840.  In  addition  to  the 
Nitquallif  JounuOB  the  collection  includes  Muek  Farm  Jowmal  from  April  22,  1868.  to  April 
16.  1868;  and  Titklow  /onmol  from  January  1.  1861.  to  Angnst  2,  1861.  and  from  Norember 
10,  1866,  to  April  80,  1867. 

*  Not  the  Indian  for  whom  the  t^wB  of  Stallacoom  is  named  and  whom  we  encountered  In 
the  Journal  for  1883,  but  Just  a  serraat  Indian,  or  halfbreed.  bearing  this  cognomen.  Com- 
pare, Squally  (NisquaUy),  and  Kalama,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

*  A  farmaite  and  herdsman's  station  maintained  by  theC<«4Muiy,  situated  near  the  present 
town  of  Boy,  Pierce  County.  Tlie  crei^  of  the  same  name  was  known  to  the  Ccnnpany  as 
Douglas  Rirer. 

*  A  faimsite  and  herdsman's  station  maintained  by  the  Company  on  a  prairie  of  the  same 
name  near  Mcintosh ,  Tburston  County. 
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Thurtday  15th,  Weather  as  before.  Wren^  Cowie  and  Kalama^  off 
in  quest  of  wood  for  Cart  wheel  spokes.  Sowed  18  bus.  oats.  Slocum 
&  the  Indian  gang  burning  brush  wood  in  swamp.  Schooner  Cadboro^^ 
Capt.  Sangster*  arrived^  with  some  supplies  for  this  post.  T.  Linklater 
sent  to  Tinalquot  to  replace  Nelson^  during  lambing.  [Page  2.] 
Friday  16th.  Cloudy  &  overcast.  All  hands  down  the  beach  discharg- 
ing salt. 

Saturday  17th,     Weather  &  work  as  before. 

Sunday  18th,  Rainy  with  a  strong  wind  from  SW. 
Monday  19th,  Cloudy^  with  occasional  showers  of  rain.  Slocum  & 
Kalama^  with  6  Indians  loading  schooner  Cadboro,  Wren  fixing  pad- 
locks on  Fort  gates.  Beinston,  with  5  Indians  skinning  dead  cattle  of 
which  numbers  are  dying  now  from  starvation.  M  Nelson  arrived  from 
Tanalquot^  for  the  lambing  season.  80  Wedders  sent  by  L'caille  to 
Tinalquot  for  food  for  the  herds^  the  remainder  of  the  wedder  band 
counted  526.  Louis  Ledoux  left  this  [morning]  for  the  Cowlitz/  in 
exchange  for  Kalama  who  remains  here.  Croaking  of  Frogs  heard  here 
for  first  time — ^heard  at  Macleod's*  occasionally  for  the  last  month  he 
says. 

Tueiday  20th,  Rainy^  with  strong  breezes  of  wind  Schooner  laded^ 
&  ready  for  sailing  tomorrow.  Lambing  commenced.  Cowie  sent  to 
Lambing. 

Wednetday  21st,  Weather  as  yesterday.  Schooner  Cadboro  left  this 
morning  with  a  fair  wind.  Slocum  with  5  or  6  Indians^  setting  up 
fenceing.  Adam^  treading  out  wheat  with  horses.  Wren  making  shut- 
ters for  new  store.    Cooper*  sick. 


*8ee,  •mt9,  Tolmne  tI.  no.  8  (July*  1(^15),  pace  192,  note  41. 

*  Jnmet  BtnirBter,  a  natlTe  of  Port  OUneow.  He  had  ottered  tbe  terrloe  of  the  C<»npan7 
as  earlj  aa  1882.  ndien  we  And  him  on  the  Colnmbte  aa  a  aeaman.  Hla  rise  waa  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  In  1887  he  commanded  the  brlf  Llama.  In  1848  he  waa  captain  of  the  Comoro, 
which  position  he  held  nntU  1854.  when  he  remored  to  Victoria.  Here  be  held  many  positions 
— harbor  master,  collector  of  costoms,  postmaster,  ete.    He  died  st  Bsqvlmalt  In  1858. 

'The  CowUts  Farm,  a  separate  post  maintained  hj  the  Omipanles  In  townships  11  and 
IS  nortti,  ranie  1,  west  of  the  WUlamette  meridian.  About  1888  Simon  Flomondon  and 
another  serrant  named  Faineant  went  to  thli  region  to  Ure  ont  their  daja.  It  harlng  been 
rsserrftd  b7  Dr.  McLoofhUn  aa  a  home  for  superannuated  serrante.  Bhortlj  after  the  forma- 
tloii  of  the  Puget'a  Sound  Agricultural  Company*  or  aomewhere  between  1888  and  1889,  It  was 
taken  orer  for  a  farm.  AU  the  land  araUable  for  cultlratlon,  aome  1300  acrea,  waa  fSncsd 
tn  and  eleren  bams  erected,  together  with  a  mUl. 

*  A  farmslte  and  herdaman'a  atetlon  near  SteUacoom,  known  alao  aa  Whyatdite. 

*  Captain  Jamea  Cooper.  He  waa  a  natlre  of  Bngland.  and  entered  the  serrlce  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  In  1844,  and  In  1849  coounanded  the  bark  ColwnMs.  Owing  to  lU 
health,  he  left  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  practical  farming  on  a  large  scale  on 
Vancourer  Islsnd.  He  brou^t  out  from  Bn^and  a  email  Iron  ahlp,  and  secured  the  serrlccs 
of  a  Mr.  Thomas  BUnkhom  aa  superintendent  end  took  up  Isnd  at  Metdiosln,  where  operations 
wsrs  oosunenced.  Trade  connectlona  were  opened  with  San  Francisco  snd  the  Sandwldi 
Talanda  Tlie  Tenture  miirtit  hare  prored  a  success  hsd  it  not  been  for  the  monopolistic  tend* 
saelss  of  the  Company,  whl^  brooked  no  competition.  Tlie  farm  waa  sold  in  1856  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  BUnkhom.  In  1859  Mr.  Cooper  became  harbor  maater  for  Brltlah  Columbia 
and  in  1860  harbor  maater  for  New  Westminster.    In  1879  he  remored  to  California. 
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Thursday  22nd.  Sleet  &  rain  all  the  day.  Noon  Tomma  the  Inr. 
arrived  from  Victoria^^  with  dispatches.  The  Bqn.  Cclumhia  arrived 
from  England^  Capt.  Cooper  in  command.     [Page  3.] 

Friday  23rd.  Snow  fell  during  the  night  to  the  depth  of  about  5  ins. 
&  More  fell  till  noon  after  which,  great  part  of  it  disappeared,  horses 
brought  in  for  the  express  tomorrow.  Cooper  laid  up  with  a  severe 
attack  of  inflamation.  Tomma  &  party  returned  back. 
Saturday  24th.  Snow  fell  last  night  but  all  soon  disappeared.  Dr. 
Tolmie^^  started  off  with  the  express  to  Vancouver,  accompanied  by 
two  Indn.  lads.  Squally  came  to  me  this  evening  &  said  that  three 
Sinahomish^^  had  killed  a  cow  this  morning,  at  the  beach  between  the 
Salt  Marsh  &  store  &  at  present  they  were  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river.^' 

Sunday  25th.  Fine  clear  weather.  Started  to  the  beach  with  four 
hands  &  searched  the  Killer's  lodge,  we  found  the  hide  &  part  of  the 
carcase  and  the  meat  appearing  to  be  very  sound  &  had  some  fat,  we 
seized  a  gun  and  a  few  trifles  &  brought  them  up,  but  the  Indians  saying 
the  cow  was  found  dead,  I  promised  to  return  the  property  on  their 
bringing  up  the  head  of  the  animal  to  be  examined  &  perceive  if  it  was 
shot  or  not.    Cooper  much  better. 

Monday  26th.  Windy  with  occasional  storms  of  hail  &  Snow.  Wren 
&  Kalama  planking  up  gable  ends  of  new  store.  Slocum  &  mob  setting 
up  fenceing.  A  lot  of  women  engaged  cutting  ladies  fingers  for  seed. 
Jack  replaced  by  Sam  at  plough  who  will  hereafter  overlook  potatoe 
planting.    Cooper  rather  worse.     [Page  4.] 

Tuesday  27th.  Strong  breezes  &  rainy.  Wren  &  Kalama  splitting 
oak  for  cart  wheels,  the  rest  as  before.  An  Indn.  brought  up  the 
head  of  the  cow  killed  &  bore  no  signs  of  being  shot  but  I  did  not  give 
up  the  gun,  &c  for  having  heard  that  they  first  knock  down  the  cow  with 
stone  &  then  cut  its  throat. 

Wednesday  28th.  Cold  &  Windy.  Wren,  Kalama  k  Steilacoom  o£F 
for  two  or  three  days  to  square  wood  for  a  new  press,  the  others  as 
before. 


>*  Fort  Victoria,  at  the  lite  of  the  city  of  the  aame  name  on  Vanconrer  laland.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  companj  forta  erected  on  the  Boxmd,  and  with  the  pasainc  of  Vanooorer  became 
the  beadqoarteni  of  the  Company  in  these  parta.  The  date  of  ita  founding  was  1848,  and 
beaidea  ita  expected  utility  as  a  for  trading  station  and  farm  was  so  selected  that  it  might 
senre  as  a  refoire  for  British  whalers.  For  sereral  years  it  went  by  the  Indian  name  of  tha 
roadated.  Camosnm  or  Camonaak,  but  waa  rechrlstened  Victoria  to  honor  the  Qoeen.  TIm  city 
was  laid  ont  in  1862. 

^>  WiUiam  Fraaer  Tolmle,  diief  trader  for  the  Hndson's  Bay  Company  and  snpertntendoit 
tot  the  Facet's  Sonnd  Africnltnral  Company.  Bee,  aula,  rolome  ri,  no.  8  (July,  1016).  paga 
181.  note  6,  for  a  short  bioffraphical  sketdL 

>*  Snohomish.  ▲  Saliah  tribe  liring  on  the  south  aid  of  Whldbey  Island  and  on  the  main* 
land  oKKMite  at  the  month  of  the  Sncdiomiah  Rlrer. 

"  The  Seqnalitchew  Creek. 
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Thunday  29th,  Fine  &  clear.  Commenced  planting  early  potatoes^  at 
lower  Mallard  hollow.  Oxen  drawing  the  drills.  Sowed  10  bos.  oats^ 
making  a  total  of  40  Bushels.  A  cart  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  sent  to 
Tinalqnot  to  assist  hauling  out  rails.  A  party  of  five  horsemen  tried  to 
drive  in  some  wild  oxen  for  breaking  in^  but  could  not  manage  to  get 
them  closer  than  the  entrance  to  the  lane.  Reed,  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Tolmie^  dated  Cowlitz  16th  Ult.  enclosing  a  counterfeit  dollar  palmed 
off  on  Mr.  Roberts/^ — examined  all  Cash  on  hand  and  found  two  that 
did  bear  the  test^  given  by  the  Dr.  in  his  letter. 

Friday  SOih.  Fine  and  clear  till  Noon,  when  it  overcast,  rain  towards 
evening.  Jack  at  the  head  potato  planters,  Slocum  sowed  16  bus.  oats 
Thibeault  at  Marrons,  Cooper  much  better  today.  [Page  5.] 
Saturday  Slit.  Rainy  all  the  day.  Slocum,  C.  Jack  and  all  the  mob, 
men  and  women,  shifting  fenceing.  Wren  &  Kalama  setting  XCut 
Saws  &  repairing  wheel  barrows. 

[April,  1849] 

Sunday  lit.  Cloudy  &  cold  with  some  little  rain.  Blue  partridge  & 
Geese  seen. 

Monday  2nd.  Fair  &  cloudy.  Oat  sowing  &  potatoe  planting  resumed. 
Wren,  Kalama  &  Squally  setting  up  a  shed  behind  kitchen  for  Indians 
to  mess  undis.  Baptiste  engaged  for  ploughing.  Bill  &  Steilacoom 
treading  out  wheat  with  horses.  Cooper  comeing  round  nicely;  two 
Yankees  trading,  Obriss^"  &  Kindred.^*  Five  head  of  cattle  found 
today  dead  through  starvation. 

Tueiday  Srd.  Fine,  all  the  day.  Wren,  assisting  Lowe  &  Thibeault 
driving  in  wild  oxen  for  breaking  in,  of  which  8  good  ones,  were 
brought  in  and  parked,  finished  sowing  oats  Potat  84  bushels.  The 
other  work  as  before.  Steilacoom  treading  out  wheat. 
Wednetday  4*h.  Rainy.  Slocum  commenced  sowing  pease.  C.  Jack 
with  his  gang  planting  potatoes  in  garden  8  variously.  Wren,  Thi- 
beault, &  the  [page  6]  hands  catching,  yokeing  &  working  wild  oxen 
and  seem  to  do  well,  hauled  firewood. 

Thurtday  6th,  Rainy  first  part  of  the  day,  clear,  in  the  afternoon. 
Wren,  Kalama  &  Squally,  fixed  the  other  half  of  straw  shed  for  a  stable 
for  Cart  horses;  &  making  a  gate  for  garden  fence.  Steilacoom, 
cleared  up  the  wheat  2^^  days  thrashing  SS  bushels,  Slocum  sowed 
16V^bushels,  pease  last  of  big  field,  in  the  afternoon  delving  &  garden 


**  0«oxf«  B.  Bobuti,  at  this  timt  afcnt  for  tbt  Pufet't  Boond  Agrlciiltiinl  CooipAny  at 
tteOowUts. 

>•  C.  ObriM,  •  wttter  of  1S47. 

M  JobB  Kladrcd.  •  Mttltt  of  1S47  at  Tnmwttor. 
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and  sowed  onions.  Jack  and  his  gang  planting  potatoes  &c.  Thi- 
beault  sent  to  the  plains  to  assist  Lowe  killing  Cattle  for  Shepherds; 
a  large  party  of  Snowqualmie's^^  arrived. 

Friday  6th.  Fair  all  the  day.  Work  as  yesterday.  Ploughs  plowing 
new  land.  Thibeault  returned^  having  killed  three  Beaver.  Sent  7^ 
bos.  Wheat  to  Muck. 

Saturday  7th.  Weather  as  yesterday.  Wren  finished  the  gate.  Jack 
with  a  part  of  the  mob  planting  potatoes  in  garden,  Slocum  with  the 
other  part  gardening. 

Sunday  8th.     Fine  clear  weather.    No  news. 

Monday  9th.  Cloudy.  Slocum  sowed  17  bus.  wheat  making  a  total  of 
47  bushels  sown.  All  the  spare  hands  setting  up  fenceing  of  new 
ground.  Wren  &  his  associates  roofing  Indian  shed.  Beinston  running 
the  Sheep  over  oat  land.  Seven  Cattle  found  mired  today  at  Squally 
lake.^»     [Page  7.] 

Tueiday  10th.  Cloudy,  with  strong  breezes  of  wind.  Hands  em- 
ployed as.  yesterday. 

Wednesday  11th.  Fine  &  clear.  Slocum  busied  in  gardening.  C. 
Jack  and  his  mob  making  drills  for  potatoes  in  garden.  Oxen  carting 
dung.  The  two  horse  carts  brought  in  27  bus.  Wheat  from  Steilacoom, 
plough  pig.  new  land. 

Thursday  17.  Weather  as  yesterday.  Planted  the  patch  in  garden 
with  Spanish  potatoes.  Wren  finished  covering  Indian  shed,  the  rest 
of  the  hands  employed  as  before. 

Friday  IS.  Weather  still  continues.  Mob  repairing  fenceing,  plant- 
ing and  other  different  jobs.  Wren  &  assistants  making  a  gate  for  gar- 
den. Thibeault  &  Lowe  killing  beef  for  the  plainherd[ers]. 
Saturday  ljf.th.  Warm  agreeable  weather,  sowed  more  pease.  Mob 
variously  employed.  Wren  assisted  Lowe  &  Thibeault  &  brought  in 
two  wild  oxen,  one  of  them  had  his  leg  broke.  Killed  him  for  beef. 
Rainy  toward  night. 

Sunday  16th.  Fair.  Slocum  &  Jack  with  the  mob  planting  potatoes 
in  Mallard  Hollow.  Wren  laying  a  foundation  of  a  new  oven  under 
Indian  shed.  Thibeault,  Adam  &  Lowe  brought  in  some  milch  cows. 
A  large  party  of  Soquamish^*  here,  traded  19  [  ]  skins.  [Page  8.] 
Tuesday  17th.  Hot  weather.  Work  as  yesterday.  Dr.  Tolmie  re- 
turned from  Vancouver.  A  Whale  killled  by  the  Soquamish  down  the 
beach. 


"  Snoqiudmle  (or  Snoqualmii,  the  latter  form  being  the  "official"  and  "sdentlflc"  apeU- 
tag),  a  Sallah  dlrlaion  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

»  NlsQuaUj  Lake. 

u  SnqnamlBh.    A  Sallah  dlriaion  on  the  west  aide  of  Pnget  Sonnd  from  Appletree  Core  to 
Glff  Harbor. 
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Wedneiday  18th,  Sultry  in  the  afternoon.  Wren  &  assistants  enlarg- 
ing wool  press  shed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  Press.  In- 
dian Mob  delving  in  Marsh  &  planting  potatoes  at  South  side  of  Fort; 
Thibeault^  Beinston  &  Lowe  brought  in  a  few  more  milch  Cows. 
Thursday  19th.  Cloudy  most  part  of  the  day^  people  employed  as 
yesterday.  Linklater  returned  from  Tenalquot.  Gohome  sent  with  an 
Express  to  Victoria. 

Friday  20th.     Weather  as  yesterday.    Slocum  and  his  gang  setting  up 
fencing  round  piece  of  land  at  Washington's  lake^  Linklater  killing 
Sheep  for  tomorrow's  Rations^  the  re^t  of  the  hands  as  yesterday. 
Sunday  22nd.     Showery. 

Monday  2Sd.  Showery.  Mr.  Ross^^  Inds.  and  Jacob  off  to  repair 
road  between  Tinalquot  and  Grand  Prairie.^^  Indian  gang  clearing 
land  at  Tyrrell's  Lake.^^  Wren  and  Kanakas  going  on  with  press- 
house.  Keanehaceow  returned  from  sheepherding. 
Tuesday  24th.  Showery  Partial  Sunshine  Wren  and  others  splitting 
wheel  spokes.  Mr.  Forrest^'  arrived  fro  mCowlitz  about  2  P.  M.  No. 
letters.     [Page  9.] 

Wednesday  26th.     Showery.     Wren  and  party  squaring  fitting  logs 
for  press-houses.    Father  Chirouse^*  [  ]  Blanchet'*  arrived  from 

[  ]  in  the  afternoon.    17  bush  pease  sown. 

Thursday  26th.     Fine  [  ]  Two  plows  sent  to  Spanueh^*  and  one 

to  Muck.     [  ]  press-house  placing  couples  &c. 

Friday  27th.  Fine.  Mg.  frosty.  Wren  and  party  splittting  Oaks  for 
felloes.  Priests  off.  Reported  this  evening  that  Gohome  is  encamped 
at  Kitsons'^  island  with  a  passenger  probably  Mr.  Fenton. 
Saturday  28th.  Fine.  Mr.  Fenton  with  Gohome  arrived  at  breakfast 
time.  Gohome  in  going  to  Victoria  was  robbed  of  a  gun  an  axe  and  all 
the  party's  provisions  by  Snietlam^*  and  a  party  of  Scadjets^'*  whom 


>•  Mr.  Walter  Bow.  deik  at  Nlwioally. 

**  Orand  Prairie  or  Mound  Prairie,  a  peculiar  geological  formatloii  south  of  the  preaent  city 
of  OlTmpla,  once  thou^t  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  mound  builders. 

**  Long  Lake,  near  Laoej,  Thurston  County.  The  name  "TyrreU"  was  erldently  an  honor 
fat  Treeman  W.  Tyrrell,  a  settler  of  1849,  who  took  a  claim  on  what  is  now  Hawk's  Prairie. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Forrest,  agent  for  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  at  the  Cowlits. 

**  Bugene  Casimlr  Chirouse.  O.  M.  I.,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to  the  Takima  Indians. 
For  accounts  of  his  life,  together  with  the  actlrlties  of  other  priests  in  these  parts,  see  Charlea 
IL  Buchanan.  "Brolutlon  of  an  Indian  Hero."  The  WatMngton  HUtoriedl  Quarterly,  July, 
1018;  also,  The  IndUin  Sentinel  (Chirouse  Number).  January,  1018. 

«  Probably  Bar.  A.  IL  A.  Blanchet,  of  WaUa  Walla,  rather  than  his  brother.  Archbishop 
Norbert  Blanchet,  of  Oregon  City. 

"  Bpanaway.  a  faimsite  and  herdsman's  station,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Pleroa 
Comity. 

>*KetroD  Island,  In  Puget  Sound,  opposite  Stellaooom,  named  by  WUkea  (1841)  in  honor 
of  WUllam  Kltson.  chief  trader,  and  formerly  in  charge  of  Nisqually.  Tlw  present  spelling, 
doe  to  an  error  on  Wilkes'  charts,  has  been  perpetuated. 

"  Kwuss-^-nam  or  George  Bnatelum.  a  Skagit  chief,  later  one  of  the  algners  of  the  Oor- 
•mor  Bterens'  treaty  on  January  23.  18S5.  His  residence  was  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Wataak  Point,  south  cape  of  Penns  Core,  known  locally  as  "Snakeland"  Point  He  died  on  or 
before  December  10.  18S2.  of  putrid  sore  throat  His  son,  Hel-mits,  or  (Jeorge  Bnatelum,  Jr., 
also  a  signer  of  the  treaty,  is  the  character  so  weU  known  to  early  residentc  of  the  Island. 

*»  Skagit  A  body  of  Ballah  liring  on  the  rirer  of  the  same  name,  particularly  at  Ita 
Booth,  and  OB  the  middle  portion  of  Whldbey  Island. 
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he  encountered  while  windboond  at  Pt.  Partridge.*®  Mr.  Finlayson*^ 
is  to  acquaint  Mr.  Yale*'  of  Snietlams  misdemeanour^  so  that  worthy 
will  meet  with  an  indifferent  reception  when  next  he  visits  any  of  the 
Coy's  establishments.  Mr.  Ross  and  party  returned  about  noon  having 
rendered  the  road  from  Tinalquot  to  Grand  Prairie  passable  for  wag- 
gons. 

Sunday  29th,     Cloudy  with  occasional  glimpses  of  sunshine. 

Monday  SOth,  Slight  rain  throughout  the  day.  Wren  &  his  party  at 
wool  press.  Slocum  gardening.  Jack  in  swamp  with  the  mob  burning 
brush.  Lowe  &  Thibeault  assisting  Beinston  getting  in  milch  cows. 
Oxen  hauling  firewood.     [Page  10.] 

[May,  1849] 

Tuesday  lit  Cloudy  with  a  strong  SW.  breeze.  About  noon  a  large 
party  of  Snoqualmie  &  Skeywhamish**  armed  arrived  &  took  up  their 
position  before  the  water-gate,  where  they  had  an  affray  with  our  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  American,  Wallace*^  was  killed  &  Lewis*^  slightly 
wounded,  one  the  enemy  was  killed  &  another  slightly  wounded,  the 
cause  and  commencement  are  nearly  as  possible  as  follows: 

As  the  horn  blew  for  dinnner  a  large  party  of  Skeywhamish  & 
Snoqualmich  were  reported  to  have  arrived,  our  working  &  the  other 
Indians  immediately  commenced  running  into  the  fort*^  bringing  with 
them  their  moveables  &  when  dinner  was  over  a  large  party  of  them 
to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  were  observed  advancing  across  the 
plain  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Fort,  when  they  arrived  part  went  to 
Lahalet's*^  lodge  &  the  others  (the  greater  part)  gathered  round  the 
Watergate  where  they  were  soon  after  rejoined  by  the  others,  on  being 
asked  the  reason  why  they  came  in  such  numbers,  and  making  such  a 
warlike  demonstration,  they  replied  that  they  had  heard  that  young 
Lahalet  (who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  petty  chiefs) 
was  beating  his  wife  brutally,  and  that  they  did  not  come  with  the  in- 


**  A  cape  on  the  western  tbore  of  Whldber  Island. 

*>  Boderldk  Flnlsyson,  chief  trader.  In  charge  of  Fort  Victoria,  since  1644. 

**  James  Murray  Tale,,  chief  trader.  In  charge  of  Fort  Langlej. 

**  Skykomlsh.    A  body  of  Ballsh  on  the  rlrer  of  the  same  name. 

**  Leander  0.  Wallace,  a  settler  of  1846. 

M  The  christian  name  of  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  been  ascertained. 

**  Old  Fort  Nlsqnally.  or  the  flist  fort,  erected  In  1838.  was  abandoned  daring  the  season 
of  1643-48,  and  the  new  Fort  NlsqoaUj  built  The  first  fort,  though  large  enough  at  the  tlnM, 
prored  too  small  to  aocommomdate  the  great  agricultural  expansion  whldi  took  place  after  the 
formation  of  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  besides  being  too  far  from  arallable  fresh 
water  and  too  distant  from  the  theatre  of  operations. 

"  Lahalet,  chief  of  the  Nlsqually  tribe.    His  successor  was  Leschl. 
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tention  of  harming  any  of  the  whites^  the  chief  I^atakynum^"  was  then 
invited  into  the  fort,  and  to  the  others  were  given  tobacco  to  smoke  in 
the  pipe  of  peace,  for  which  they  retired  to  one  of  the  deserted  lodges. 
We  took  the  precaution  of  placing  two  armed  men  at  the  gate,  Thibeaolt 
&  Gohome  with  orders  to  let  none  of  them  in.  I  also  took  my  gon  and 
knocked  abont  our  Indians,  who  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  were  engaged 
sweeping  out  the  fort.  I  had  just  taken  round  them,  when  I  heard  a 
shot.  I  repaired  immediately  to  the  gate  &  learned  that  it  had  been 
fired  by  Gohome  in  jest.  I  reproved  for  his  carelessness  &  told  him 
to  take  good  care.  Soon  after  I  [page  11]  arrived  at  the  gate  four  or 
five  of  the  worst  Snoqualmie's  came  rushing  to  the  gate,  provoked  no 
doubt,  by  the  shot  unguardidly  fired  by  Gohome,  one  of  their  number, 
Copass,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  rudly  pushed  Gohome — who  was 
standing  between  the  door  posts  into  the  fort  &  took  his  place.  I 
went  to  him  &  demanded  why  he  did  that  for,  and  told  him  to  keep 
quiet,  but  answering  only  with  insult,  I  put  him  out,  upon  which,  he 
cocked  his  gun,  &  drew  his  dagger,  making  two  or  three  threats  at  me 
with  it.  Wren  standing  a  piece  off  at  the  time  from  the  gate,  he  was 
called  in.  I  called  out  to  close  the  gate,  which  was  done,  but  finding 
Wren  shut  out,  it  was  again  opened.  Wren  on  entering  seized  one  of 
their  guns  whereupon  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  gun  falling  between 
the  door  &  the  fort,  prevented  us  from  closing,  during  that  time,  I 
observed  Copass  pointing  his  gun  at  me.  I  at  once  presented  mine, 
and  as  I  thought  fired  first  (but  it  is  maintained  by  the  friendly  Indians 
outside  that,  one  of  the  Sn'  "Qullawood"  provoked  by  a  blow  given  by 
Wren,  with  the  butt  end  of  the  gun,  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  fired  at  him, 
but  missing,  my  shot  followed  (which  is  the  right  way  I  cant  be  posi- 
tive, the  noise  excitement  being  too  great)  but  missing  him,  wounded 
another,  a  good  many  shots  then  followed,  the  gate  closed,  we  took  to 
the  bastions,  but  our  people  taking  some  time  to  get  armed  (the  affair 
being  rather  sudden)  by  the  time  they  were  at  their  stations,  most  of  the 
enemy  were  out  of  shot,  runnning  away  full  speed  across  the  plain  to 
their  canoes.  Patakynum  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  commencement  of 
the  row,  escaped  after  the  closing  of  the  gate,  unperceived  by  none  of 


"•  Patkanlm,  as  ttie  nmme  la  now  cencraU/  ap^ed.  dilef  of  tba  Snoqnalmle  tribe.  He  waa 
bon  aboQt  1815.  but  doea  not  come  Into  prominence  ontU  the  Tear  1848,  when,  according  to 
acooimts  whl<4i  haTe  come  down  to  na.  he  waa  the  chief  Inatlfator  in  a  general  nprlalnc  agalnat 
the  uliitca.  In  that  year  he  plannend  a  vreat  hvnt  on  Whldbey  laland,  to  whldi  he  Inrlted  aU 
the  Indiana  of  the  Soimd,  and  to  them  imfolded  hla  plana  for  nltlmate  attadt.  The  more  waa 
abandoned,  due  to  the  actlim  of  certain  Indiana  who  llred  at  the  npper  Soond,  who  looked  npon 
the  Oompanr  and  the  few  whltea  then  In  the  covntrr  aa  the  meana  of  their  economic  and  phjal- 
eal  aalration.  After  the  affair  drilneated  In  the  Jtmmal,  Patkanim  changed  hla  attltode  mata- 
riaUy  towarda  the  whltea,  and  ^rtille  many  donbted  hla  alnoerity  hla  acta,  nerertheleoa,  were 
frt«ndl7.  He  waa  a  alsner  of  the  Ooremor  Sterena  Treaty  at  Point  BUlott  In  18A5,  and  dorlnc 
the  ao-«allad  Taklma  Indian  War  which  foUowed  In  1855>6«.  aerred  In  the  capacity  of  aoldler, 
tba  leader  of  aooe  eighty  odd  brarc*.    He  died  In  the  faU  of  1858. 
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our  people^  young  Lahalet  showing  him  the  way.  Wallace  &  Lewis 
were  unfortunately  standing  outside^  when  the  affray  commenced^  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  call  of:  "All  hands  come  in  and  shut  the  gate"^ 
they  perhaps  thought  themselves  secure  from  harm  [page  12]  as  they 
were  Americans^  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Fort^  if  this  was  the  case 
they  were  sadly  mistaken ;  They  were  also  beckoned  in  by  Simmons'*  & 
others  there  at  the  time,  but  unfortunately  they  either  unheeded  or  did 
not  perceive  them.  Copass  is  said  to  be  the  one  that  shot  poor  Wal- 
lace.   Lewis  escaped  unhurt  most  wonderfully,  one  ball  went  through 

his  Vest  &  trousers,  another  slightly  grazed  his  left  arm.  Ssgeass  an 
Indian  received  a  flesh  wound  in  the  neck  by  the  ball  meant  for  Wren. 
A  Medicine  Man  a  Skeywhamish  is  the  one  killed,  and  a  Snoqualmie 
wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  War  party  came  here  with  the  purpose 
of  attacking  us,  but  think  they  had  some  other  object  in  view  besides 
the  affair  with  Lahalet,  it  was  probably  their  design  to  kick  up  a  row 
with  the  fort  Indians  and  then  kidnap  as  many  of  the  women  &  Chil- 
dren as  they  could  catch,  and  one  circumstance  also  proves  that  they 
thought  lightly  of  quarreling  with  the  whites.  When  the  tobacco  was 
handed  out  to  them,  Qullawowt  asked  Wren,  if  it  was  not  poisoned, 
and  none  of  the  Indians  would  smoke  until  Wren  had  previously  smoked 
&  chewed  the  tobacco  in  their  presence.  A  good  many  yarns  are  told 
of  them  by  the  Indians  here,  what  they  were  saying  &  going  to  do,  but 
it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  mention  any  here,  being  only  Indian  stories 
more  lies  than  truth.  The  Snoqualmich  &  Skeywhamish  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  tribes  South  of  the  Soquamish,  and  the  tribes  of  the  sound 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  above  chastized  by  the  Whites,  and  would 
nearly  assist  if  required.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  get  that 
Chastizment  they  so  richly  deserve.*^ 

Two  hours  after  the  affray  Bill  [page  13]  was  dispatched  to  the 
Cowlitz  with  an  Express  for  Vancouver,  &  a  message  from  Mr.  Sim- 


"•  Michael  T.  Slmmoiui,  a  settler  of  1845,  and  the  possesRor  of  the  mill  at  Tranwater. 

♦•Moat  writers  see  In  Patkanlm's  attack  the  beginnings  of  a  general  war  on  the  whites. 
Perhaps  any  settler  would  hare  so  interpreted  the  movement.  But  with  Tolmie  It  was  different. 
He  had  been  an  almost  continual  resident  since  1838  and  never  had  he  witnessed  the  slightest 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  toward  this  establishment.  He  had  had  personal  encoun- 
ters with  rough  characters,  and  certain  Indiridnals  had  at  times  been  ejected  physically  by 
force  of  arms  from  the  post;  but  this  was  not  war.  Moreover,  the  Fort  had  In-en  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  tribal  brawls,  some  of  which  had  been  rather  harmful  to  Its  Interests,  since 
the  so-called  Fort  Indians  had  oftlmes  been  Involved.  If  one  does  not  Imagine  too  much,  the 
affair  described  here  is  not  without  precedent. 
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mons  to  Gov.  Lane/^  All  the  plain  men  came  in  by  order  in  the  even- 
ing.   Watch  kept 

Wednetday  2nd.  Fair.  Very  little  work  done.  Fo^  swept  clean  out. 
Dr.  Tolmie  with  the  plain  people  &  others  in  going  out  to  Steilacoom 
swept  round  along  the  Snoqualmich  wood  in  the  Am.  plain^^  but  saw 
no  signs  of  the  enemy^  by  all  accounts  they  have  gone  clean  off.  Wal- 
lace buried. 

Thurtday  Srd.  Cloudy  but  no  rain.  Work  resumed  as  before.  In- 
dians re-encamped  outside. 

Friday  4th.  Cloudy^  rain  towards  night.  Wren,  Kiave^  Kalama  and 
Squally^  roofing  Wool  Press  Shed  with  three  foot  Shingles.  Cowie 
pining  down  flooring  of  lower  stories  of  Bastions.^^  Slocum  &  Jack  in 
swamp  making  pits  for  Potatoes  on  undelved  ground.  Thibeault  &  Lowe 
butchering  Sheep.  Dr.  Tolmie  accompanied  by  Linklater  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Chambers.^^  Bill  returned  from  the  Cowlitz  bringing  us  two 
small  Kegs  of  Powder^  but  no  lead. 

Saturday  6th.     Light  showers  of  rain.    Work  as  yesterday. 
Sunday  6th.     Cloudy  &  overcast  all  the  day. 

Monday  7th.  Light  summer  showers.  Wren  employed  as  before. 
Cowie  finishing  Bastions  within^  Linklater  making  two  "arm  Chests" 
Indian  mob  in  Marsh.     [Page  14.] 

Tuesday  8th.  Weather  &  work  as  before.  Letters  sent  to  Vancouver 
by  Eilacaca  giving  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  unfortunate 
affray  of  the  1st  Inst. 

Wednesday  9th.  Cloudy,  no  change  in  the  work. 
Thursday  10th.  Fine.  Wren  &  his  gang  squared  a  new  lever  for  wool 
press,  the  one  squared  before  being  too  short.  Slocum  &  his  Indian 
Mob  planting  the  patch  in  Tyrrels  lake  with  9^  bus.  Potatoes.  Cowie 
&  Linklater  furnishing  Bastions  inside  setting  up  stands  for  Muske- 
toons  &C. 


^  GoTernor  Jotepb  Lane  was  appointed  to  hla  office  by  President  Polk  and  arrived  at  Ore- 
fon  City  on  March  2,  1840.  In  April  he  proceeded  to  The  Dalles,  where  he  distributed  some 
$200  worth  of  presents  to  the  Indians  and  also  bronirht  abont  a  peace  between  the  Yakima  and 
the  WalU  Walla,  then  eniraKed  In  tribal  warfare.  With  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Simmon's  letter  he 
concluded  to  rlsit  the  Sotmd.  and  acoordingly  marched  to  Tmnwater  in  company  with  Lieu- 
tenant G.  W.  Hawkins  and  fire  of  the  eixbt  men.  which  constituted  the  entire  United  States 
force  in  the  conntry.  When  he  reached  Mr.  Simmon's  at  New  Market  he  received  the  intel- 
llfence  that  Ma^^or  Hathaway  with  two  companies  of  the  First  Artillery  had  arrived  at 
Vancouver  oii^R  transport  Massachuetts  on  May  7. 

«  The  AraericsQ  Plain,  situated  Just  north  of  the  present  fort,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  HeiinslitclMP/  C.^4tf..  li  is  the  "Mission  Plain"  of  Wilkes,  and  undoubtedly  took  its  name 
from  tlie  cirrtAwtance  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Americans  Richmond,  Leslie,  and 
WlUson. 

*■  The  new  fort  had  not  been  equipped  with  defenses  as  was  the  old,  althou^  It  was  rather 
throuffhly  fenced  in.  more  as  a  protection  against  theft  than  aggression. 

♦*  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Chambers,  a  settler  of  1847,  living  on  Chambers  Prairie,  southeast  of 
ths  present  city  of  Olympla. 
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Friday  11th.  Weather  as  before.  Work  mostly  as  before  40  Sheep 
butchered.  Eilacaca  returned  from  Cowlitz,  bringing  powder  and 
lead;  brought  from  Vancouver. 

Saturday  12th.  Mr.  Ross  started  for  Cowlitz  to  meet  C  F  Douglass^ 
and  accompany  him  thence  to  this  place.  Wool  Press  finished  and 
tried. 

Sunday  ISth.  Dominique  Farron  from  Cowlitz  arrived  with 
Monday  l^th.  Fine.  Wren  arranging  bastion  roofs.  Keva  and  Ka- 
lama  wedging  and  sawing  off  ends  of  picket  pins — ^all  employed  about 
the  establishment  owing  to  the  report  that  a  large  party  of  Scadjets 
and  Snoqualmies  were  at  the  beach  and  were  to  be  up  in  course  of  the 
day  to  talk  about  peacemaking.  In  the  afternoon  Snietlam  the  Scadjet 
chief  came  to  exculpate  himself  i  e  make  the  best  excuse  possible  for 
having  taken  a  gun  and  axe  from  our  late  lettercarrier  to  Victoria. 
Huptiekynum  a  Snoqualimie  man  [page  15]  of  note,  but  not  here  on 
the  1st  Inst,  came  to  express  his  regret  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  the 
creators  of  the  disturbance  of  the  1st  and  his  resolution  to  have  no  part 
or  lot  with  the  guilty  Snoqualimies.  Had  a  note  from  Mr.  Simmons  of 
Newmarket  for  a  supply  of  anmiunition  which  was  sent.  Mr.  S.  appears 
to  have  been  giving  credence  to  the  Indian  rumors  of  invasion  on  the 
part  of  the  Snoqualimies. 

Tuesday  16th.  Forenoon  cloudy.  Hail  and  rain  P.  M.  £vg  clear  & 
cool.  Traded  some  beaver  from  the  Snoqualimie  brothers  Huptdcynum 
and  Qushqushum,  all  hands  nearly  employed  during  the  forenoon  in 
catching  and  yoking  wild  oxen. 

Wednesday  16th.  Mg  foggy.  Sunshine.  Mr.  Wm.  MacNeill^*  ar- 
rived from  Victoria  with  an  Indian  crew  of  eight  bearing  letters  for  the 
Bd.  of  Management  announcing  the  arrival  in  Squimault  Bay  of  H.  M. 
S.  "Inconstant"  S6,  Captain  Shepherd.^^  Sent  in  different  directions 
for  a  courier  but  did  not  obtain  one.  Wren  making  a  four  posted  bed- 
stead for  Mr.  Douglas's  use  Keva,  with  an  Indian  since  Monday, 
wedging  picket  pins.  Cowie  making  gates  for  Sheep  parks. 
Thursday  17th,  Sunshine.  Rode  to  Yelm  Ferry**  accompanied  by  Wm. 
Macneill  and  dispatched  an  Indian  from  thence  with  the  letters  for 


**  Chief  Factor  James  Dooglu,  wbo  In  1846  tucoeeded  McJiOnghlin  at  Vancomrer. 

^  Captain  WlUlam  McNelU.  He  waa  a  natire  of  Boaton  and  waa  on  the  Coaat  tradlnf  on 
hla  own  account  at  least  as  earlj  as  1826.  His  opposition  had  been  met  hj  McLongfalln  by  ttie 
purchase  of  his  ship  the  brlx  Llama  and  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  her  commander. 
Thereafter  he  commanded  several  other  ships  and  held  other  positions.  McNeill  Island,  oppo- 
alte  the  Fort,  is  named  for  him. 

**  One  of  the  fire  ressels  ordered  to  Fort  Victoria  from  the  South  Seas  to  fnard  the  Brlthdi 
Interests  pending  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question  In  1846,  of  -whidi  the  other  four  were : 
The  Oormoftm^  Captain  Gordon;  the  Fitgard,  Captain  Dontce;  the  Oon§iano9p  Captain  Oourt- 
nej ;  snd  the  Pandora,  Captain  Wood. 

^  Telm«  a  farmslte  and  herdsman's  station  maintained  bj  the  Company  at  the  pnsent  atta 
of  Yelm  in  Thnrston  County. 
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Vancouver.  Edgar  shearer  and  others  assisting  Sheep  Macleod  at  the 
Fort  and  got  the  old  Wedder  band  washed.  Got  some  hints  from  an 
American  Glasgow^*  about  further  improvements. 
Friday  18ih.  Sunshine.  Some  threatenings  of  rain  Wren  finished 
bedsteads  and  afterwards  putting  a  finishing  touch  to  roof  of  Bastion. 
Cowie  making  a  strong  swing  gate  for  ox  park.  [Page  16.]  In  the 
afternoon  Wren  assisted  by  Keva,  Squally  and  Kalama  preparing  wood 
for  improvements  on  Wool  Press.  Reed,  a  letter'®  fro  Govr.  Lane 
dated  Newmarket  [17th]  May  '49  requesting  me  particularly  not  to 
sell  powder  &  ball  to  the  hostile  Indians,  also  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
principal  Indian  chiefs^  which  the  Governor  requested  me  to  read  to 
them,  and  I  accordingly  assembled  all  the  natives  about  the  Establish- 
ment and  translated  the  letter  to  them  in  presence  of  Mr.  Macalister'^ 
Govr.  Lane  states  in  his  letter  that  he  had  intended  visiting  Ft.  Nis- 
qually  but  had  abandoned  the  intention  on  learning  that  the  American 
War  Steamer  ''Masiochuseii"^^  was  at  Vancouver  whither  he  himself 
was  immediately  to  proceed.  150  artillerymen  have  arrived  in  the 
Steamer,  and  600  Dragoons  are  en  route  overland,  and  may  be  expected 
in  August.** 

Saturday  19th.  Cloudy  Partial  Sunshine.  Wren  rather  puszled  at 
press  work,  shall  send  for  Glasgow  tomorrow.  Planted  yesterday  and 
to  day  14  bushels  potatoes  in  swamp  land  lately  broken  up.  Cowie 
finished  gate.    Three  flocks  of  sheep  washed. 

Sunday  20th.  Cloudy,  a  Steady  S  W  breeze  a  shower  of  hail  &  rain. 
Several  of  the  garden  and  agricultural  seeds  lately  received  from  Eng- 
land are  coming  up. 

Monday  21it,  Cloudy  Partial  Sunshine.  Two  showers  of  hail  and 
rain  and  some  peals  of  thunder.  Wren  and  Kalama  splitting  Oak  and 
P.  M.  making  a  table.     Cowie  making  another  swing  Gate.     Keva 

•  Thomms  IL  OUagow,  a  wtUer  of  1847.  In  1848  be  bnUt  a  cabin  on  what  la  now  Sbej 
Prairie,  Wbldbey  laland,  and  Ured  there  with  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  until  driTen 
away  bj  demonatrationa  of  hoetiiity  in  tlie  aunmer  of  that  7«ar.  In  tlie  light  of  hia  paat  ex- 
perleaoe  be  nndoobtedlj  Infloenced  Mr.  Slnunona  to  aend  the  note  to  Goremor  Lane. 

M  "New  Market,  May  IT,  1849.  Sir:  I  haTe  prnt  learned  bj  ezpreaa  that  two  companlea 
of  artillery  haTe  arrlred  at  Vanconrer  by  tlie  United  Statca  ateamer  Ma99cekn9tt$.  It  waa  my 
Intentloii  to  rlalt  yon  at  the  fort,  bnt  owing  to  thla  fact  I  hare  deemed  it  neceaaary  to  return 
without  delay.  I  haTe,  therefore,  to  make  the  particnlar  reqneat  of  yon  not  to  fnmlah  the 
Indiana  with  anunimltlon,  and  to  aak  of  yon  the  faror  to  canae  the  hoatile  trlbea  who  haTe 
«ommitted  the  outrage  to  be  Informed  that  any  repetition  of  the  like  oondnct  wiU  be  Tlaited 
promptly  with  their  complete  deatroctlon ;  that  onr  ftorce,  which  will  be  Immediately  increaaed. 
la  at  thla  time  amply  anffldent  for  an  immediate  expedition  againat  them;  and  that  the 
moment  I  am  Informed  that  any  injury  haa  been  committed  by  them  upon  our  people,  they  wiU 
be  Tlaited  by  aodden  and  aeTere  chaatiaement.  By  making  thla  communication  you  will  greatly 
oblige." — Lane  to  Tolmle,  B«n,  Bm,  Doe.,  81  Cong.,  Snd  Sea.,  Doc.  1,  B,  8er.  No.  887,  p.  107. 

n  Jamea  McAlliater,  a  aettter  of  1845,  one  of  the  Simmona  party,  now  aettled  In  the  Tidn- 
Ity  of  Tumwater,  but  who  Uter  took  a  daim  on  Medicine  of  McAUlater  Creek.  Juat  aouth  of  the 
of  Tumwater,  but  who  later  took  a  claim  on  Medicine  or  McAUlater  Creek,  juat  aouth  of  the 
Nlaqually. 

"  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  arrlTal  of  theae  troopa  aee  the  reference  mentiooed  in  fbot 
note  80. 

■  An  account  of  the  oTerland  march  of  Federml  troopa  to  Fort  VancouTar  ia  gtTen  In  14,, 
Doe.  1.  pp.  138,  281-288. 
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finished  wedging  picket  pins.  Sheepshearing  commenced.  Shears 
scarce  and  fleeces  light.  Revd.  Fathers  Ricard^^  and  Remppit**  arrived 
today^  the  former  with  the  view  of  seeing  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  latter 
to  go  on  a  professional  visit  to  Victoria  by  request  of  Mr.  D. 

Tuesday  22nd.  Fine.  The  American  Glasgow  having  arrived  after 
breakfast  Wren  resumed  work  at  the  Press  and  by  evening  had  it  in 
working  trim  and  commenced  packing  a  bale  of  Fur  [page  17]  towards 
evening.  Cowie  at  gate  part  of  the  day.  Commenced  ploughing  lake 
adjoining  Race  course  plain. 

Wednesday  23rd,  Fine.  Sheepwashing  and  shearing  going  on.  Wren 
and  two  islanders^*  superintended  by  Glasgow^  making  a  Windlass  for 
raising  inner  extremity  of  Wool  Press  lever.  The  press  with  this  fur- 
ther improvement  tried  in  the  evening  and  found  to  answer  well. 

Thursday  2Jlf.th,  Cloudy  light  showers.  Two  bales  of  Wool  pressed 
today  six  hands  only  employed  exclusive  of  two  sowing  bales.  The  new 
press  will  thus  be  worked  more  economically  and  more  safely  than  the 
old^  and  also  somewhat  more  expeditiously.  Wren  at  table.  Cowei  at 
Gate  treading  out  wheat.  Mr.  D.  Chambers*'  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Friday  26th,  A  refreshing  shower  at  sunrise.  Wren  and  Thibeault 
butchered  three  oxen.  About  2  P.  M.  Mr.  C.  F.  Douglas  arrived  on 
horseback  accompanied  by  his  three  eldest  daughters  and  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  by  five  waggons  containing  cases  of  gold 
dust^  bales  of  Furs  and  Mr.  Ds  private  property.  Mrs.  Douglas  and 
the  two  younger  children  arrived  in  the  last  waggon.  Messrs.  Mac- 
arthur**  and  W.  Ross**  also  arrived. 

Saturday  26th,  Fine.  Cowlitz  men  with  their  waggons  started  on 
their  return.  Sent  58  bushels  Wheat  by  them  to  Tinalquot  for  the 
transport  of  which  they  received  20  cents  per  bushel.  About  forty  dol- 
lars cash  sales  made  to  the  Cowlitz  men.  Wren  at  table  and  afterwards 
arranging  wood  for  frame  of  slaughter  house. 
Sunday  27th,     Fine. 

Monday  28th,     Fine.  Schooner  Cadhoro  arrived  about  Nine  A.  M.  and 
by  evening  had  discharged  her  cargo.     [Page  18.] 
Tuesday  29th,     Fine.    Wren  on  board  the  Cadhoro  fitting  up  the  hold 
for  the  reception  of  live  stock.     Kalama  &  Keva  pressing  wool.     An 


M  Rer.  Pascal  Bicard,  who,  on  June  14,  1848,  bad  ettabliahed  St.  Joseph's  Miatlon  on  tha 
•Ite  of  the  present  Priest  Point,  Bndd  Inlet,  near  Olympla. 

"  Identity  not  ascertained. 

"*  Natires  of  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands  CaUed  Kanakas. 

^  Mr.  Darid  Chambers,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Chambers,  a  setUer  of  1847.  on  a  smaU 
prairie  near  the  present  city  of  Olympla. 

»•  Identity  not  ascertained. 

•  Mr.  Walter  Ross,  clerk  at  Nlsqoally. 
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American  Bull  brought  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  Ford's*^  escaped  from  the 
enclosure  and  has  probably  returned  towards  his  former  favorites. 
Wednesday  SOth,  Fine.  Sheepwashing  and  other  operations  con- 
nected with  the  wool-harvest  going  on  satisfactorily.  T.  Linklater 
aided  by  some  Indians  conmienced  salting  and  cleaning  the  Hides. 
Fathers  Ricard  and  Lempfrit  arrived  also  Mr.  Sinmions  and  his 
brother.*^  Cowie  returning  from  Tinalquot  where  he  had  been  making 
a  Wheat  Bin  found  the  lost  Bull  and  drove  him  in. 
Thursday  Sl$t  Fine.  All  hands  employed  about  the  wool  in  one  way 
or  other.  Wren  and  the  Sandwich  Islander  Kahili  ordered  for  Victoria. 
A  quantity  of  grass  cut  in  the  salt  marsh  for  the  live  stock  to  be  shipped. 

June,  1849 
Friday  1st.  Cloudy.  Partly  Sunshine.  The  live  stock  having  been 
shipped  in  the  mornings  Mr.  Douglas  and  family  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Macarther  and  Father  Lemfrit  embarked  after  an  early  dinner^  and 
the  schooner  dropped  down  with  the  tide  in  the  afternoon.  Jacob  Lowe 
butcherd  two  cattle  in  the  evening. 

Saturday  2nd.     Cloudy.    Clear  P.  M.    Work  as  on  Thursday    Lowe 
looking  after  an  ox  that  had  escaped  with  the  yoke. 
Sunday  Srd.    Fine.  [Page  19.] 

Monday  4th.  Cloudy  &  windy.  Wren  employed  as  last  week.  Cowie 
&  Kalama  sick. 

Tuesday  6th.  Weather  as  yesterday.  Low[e]  castrating  young 
horses.  Keve  grinding  axes.  Cowie  variously.  Potatoe  planting  su- 
perintended by  Jack.    The  rest  as  before. 

Wednesday  6th.  Weather  cloudy^  work  as.  before.  Killed  two  head 
Cattle  for  rations. 

Thursday  7th.  Weather  as  before^  no  sheep-shearing  today,  no  band 
dry  enough.  All  the  spare  Indian  mob  planting  &  weeding  potatoes. 
Keva  &  Kalama  squaring  flooring  for  new  slaughter  house.  Wool 
pressing  going  on  well.  Patakynum  &  a  party  of  Snoqualmies  re- 
ported to  be  at  Steilacoom. 

Friday  8th.  Refreshing  showers  of  rain.  Wool  pressing  stopped. 
The  rest  of  the  hands  as  yesterday.  A  party  of  women,  wives  of  the 
Snoqualmies  at  Steilacoom,  came  and  traded  a  good  many  chevl.  skins 
&  three  or  four  Beavers.  The  S',  having  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
day  at  Kittson's  Island,  Patak3mum  being  sent  for  came  alone,  to  whom 
the  Doctor  delivered  Govr.  Lanes  message;  he  made  a  good  many 
professions  of  friendship,  and  said  that  his  people  were  very  sorry 


**  Sldnej  8.  Foid,  a  Mttler  of  1846.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Skookomdinck  and  tba  Che- 
liaUi»  near  the  pment  town  of  Centralta,  Lewis  County. 

*>  Michael  T.  Slminona  and  hla  brother,  Andrew  J.  Sinunona,  who  had  located  a  dala  on 
the  Cowllts. 
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for  what  they  had  done^  &  hoped  that  the  whites  would  not  harm 
them^  but  Dr.  T.  made  answer  that  it  was  not  for  him^  but  for  the 
Govr.  to  arrange  all  affairs  and  told  them  to  be  ready  to  come  when  he 
sent  for  them.**     [Page  20.] 
Friday  9thJ^     Showery.     Work  as  before. 
Sunday  10th,     Fine  &  clear  all  the  day. 

Monday  11th.  Sunshine^  the  sheep  not  being  dry  enough  to  clip^  all 
the  mob>  under  McLeod  planting  Potatoes  in  lazy  beds.^  Shearer 
assisting  at  Wool  Press.  Cowie  Keva  &  Kalama  squaring  wood  for 
flooring  for  new  slaughter-house. 

Tuesday  12thn  Fine.  Sheep  shearing  &  washing  resumed  a  band  of 
the  best  ewes  clipped^  amongst  the  fleeces  some  weighed  from  4  to  6 
lbs.  chiefly  meringo  Wool  will  press  from  8  to  400  fleeces  in  a  day  6 
hands  in  all.  Kalama  again  sick  off  duty.  Nedpalu  returned  to  duty. 
Lowe  killed  8  Beeves^  brought  home  by  two  ox  tumbrils. 
Wednesday  13th.  Cloudy  towards  evening.  Work  as  yesterday. 
Amongst  the  ewes  clipped  to  day  chiefly  X  bred**  Cheviot  and  Leicester 
their  fleeces  averaged  from  5  to  6  lbs.  Some  salt**  Indians  traded 
a  few  Skins^  &c.  Two  of  sheepwashers  very  ill  of  dystery.*^ 
Thursday  14th.  Incessant  rain.  Indian  mob  under  Slocum.  Shearer 
&  Jack^  weeding  garden^  hoeing  potatoes^  &c  Olen  hauling  flooring 
for  slaughter  house.  Some  Snoqualmie  arrive  for  trade^  they  are  in 
some  numbers.     [Page  21.] 

Friday  16th.  Showery.  Hands  employed  as  yesterday.  Snoqualmies 
traded  a  good  [  ]  Chevl.  Skins.     Patayknum  the  chief  visited 

the  Fort.     Bush  brought  an  American  Bull  of  three  years  old^  for 
which  he  received  Five  old  Ewes  [with]  their  lambs  and  Bush  bought 
5  others  [with]  their  lambs^  4  at  $5  &  1  at  $6  each. 
Saturday  16th.     Showery  all  the  day.    Work  as  before. 

Sunday  17th.  Fair.  Schooner  Cadboro,  reported  to  be  in  sights  sent  a 
canoe  off  to  her  for  the  dispatches^  the  Chartered  ship,  Harpooner** 

**Acron  the  pafe  In  the  Joamal  in  Dr.  Tolmle's  handwriting  ii  written  the  foUowinc: 
"PatakTnmn  was  Informed  that  if  on  being  called  open  by  Oorr.  Lane  he  did  not  bring  the 
goilty  Indiana  before  the  Gorr.  to  anawer  for  their  mladeeda  hlmwelf  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
Snoqnalmiea  wonld  be  held  reaponaible  and  looked  npon  aa  participators  in  the  crime  of  Copaai 
and  the  others. — W.  P.  T." 

**  An  error.    Batorday. 

**  A  bed  in  wtilch  potatoes  are  grown,  made  by  placing  the  seed  on  the  top  of  the  row  and 
corering  them  with  earth  obtained  from  between  the  rows. 

**  Crossbred. 

**The  Indiana  who  dwelt  on  Pnget  Somid,  or  salt  water. 

*^  Dysentery,  but  probably  enteritis. 

**  Hie  first  settlement  mider  the  crown  grant  on  Vanoonrer  laland  waa  made  by  W.  Col- 
qnhonn  Grant,  a  former  captain  in  the  Scottish  Gnarda,  who  fitted  oat  a  smaU  colony  at  hia 
own  expense  and  shipped  them  Tla  the  chartered  ship  Harpooner  to  Soke  Harbor.  Here  the 
settlers,  eight  in  nmuber,  tilled  the  soU  under  the  Captain's  direction  mitU  1861,  when  he 
became  tired  of  hia  project  and  leased  to  a  number  of  the  men.  But  they,  deprlred  of  their 
leader,  soon  feU  oat,  wliereapon  Grant,  to  sare  hia  property  sold  and  left  the  ooontry. 


1^ 
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Capt.  Morris^  had  arrived  with  88  passengers^  Miners  &  Settlers  &  a 
few  mechanics. 

Monday  18th.  Fair  clipped  a  band  of  ewes.  At  noon^  Cadboro^  an- 
chored at  the  ground.  She  has  a  few  things  for  ns^  and  208  bushels 
of  wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour  at  Simmon's  Mill  for  Victoria.  Capt 
Sangster  indisposed. 

Tuesday  Idih,  Thick  mist  in  the  morning  cloudy  all  the  day.  No 
sheep  work.  Cadhoro  disccharged  in  the  afternoon  she  left  for  New- 
market where  she  will  take  in  lumber  &  get  the  wheat  ground.  The 
Spare  mob  under  McLeod  hoeing  potatoes^  pressed  three  Bales  Wool 
450  fleeces.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lewis^  the  Amem.  &  a  Col.  Taylor** 
&  Mr.  Wallace/^  brother  of  the  one  shot^  arrived.  [Page  22.] 
Wednesday  20th. — Fair.  Cowie  with  two  Indians  getting  filling  wood 
for  New  Slaughterhouse.  After  breakfast  Colonel  Taylor  and  party 
started  for  Newmarket  in  quest  of  Mr.  Simmons  whom  they  had  ex- 
pected to  have  found  there.  Mr.  Ross  sent  to  Newmarket  to  see  the 
lumber  measured  and  shipped^  the  grain  ground  and  flour  shipped^ 
and  likewise  to  assist  in  endeavoring  to  apprehend  any  of  the  seamen 
who  may  desert.^*  Packet  for  Cadbo.^*  ford,  to  Vancr. 
Thursday  21si.  Fine.  Work  as  yesterday.  Wheat  coming  in  ear  and 
pease  blossomings  a  few  blossoms  appearing  on  potatoes. 
Friday  22nd.  Fine.  Oxen  hauling  Cowie's  filling  pieces  out  into  the 
plains  where  they  are  being  barked  and  cut  in  lengths. 
Saturday  23.  Fine.  Sultry.  Cowie  finished  sawing  and  barking 
filling  pieces.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  T.  M.  Chambers  arrived  with  the 
view  of  assisting  in  the  valuation  of  the  buildings  stock  &  on  the  farm 
lately  occupied  by  the  deceased  I.  T.  Heath.^* 

Sunday  24.  Fine.  Rode  out  to  Steilacoom  along  with  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. 

Monday  26th.  Cloudy  Cowie  with  his  indians  getting  rafters  for 
slaughter  house.  Kalama  still  sick.  Wool  packing  going  on.  Mr. 
D.  Chambers  arrived. 

Tuesday  26th.  Cloudy  Partial  Sunshine.  Showery  P.  M.The  Messrs. 
Chambers  left  after  breakfast.  Work  as  yesterday.  Sheepshearing 
finish.    [Page  28.] 

Wednesday  27th.  Showery.  Sheepwashers  and  shearer  mostly  paid 
off.     McLeod  and  Shearer  took  their  departure  for  the  plains. 


*  Prolwblj  Colood  JaxMt  Ttylor*  oomptroUer  of  ttie  mint  tot  tbt  ProrUional  Ck»T«nuiNnt 
of  Oregon,  and  promoter.  He  la  poo^My  on  a  Tlalt  to  Mr.  Blmmooa  with  a  Ttow  to  pnrchaa- 
tag  the  mOl  at  Tonirater. 

*•  Pontbl7  Mr.  WUllam  WaUaoe. 

Ts  The  wholeaale  deatrtlone  were  broofht  about  bj  the  diaoorery  of  gold  In  Callfbrala. 

^  Thla  modi  abbrerlated  Une  may  be  read :    Pa<±et  for  Cadboro  forwarded  to  Vanooorer. 

^  ▲  eonpanj  aettler  at  Stellaooom.     Mr.   T.   M.   Chamber*  and  Dr.  Tolmle  were  the 
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Thursday  28th.  Sunshine  £vg.  showery.  Cowie  with  Indians  pre- 
paring cedar  blocks  for  slaughterhouse.  The  engaged  gang  of  In- 
dians hoeing  and  weeding  potatoes  in  garden.  Kalama  repairing  truck 
waggon. 

Friday  29th,     Showery.    Work  as  yesterday.    Rode  out  to  Muck  and 
Tilthlow^^.    Crops  look  well  at  both  places.     Kalama  off  on  leave  to 
look  for  his  wife. 
Saturday  SOth.     Showery  Sunshine.     Work  as  yesterday. 

July,  1849 
Sunday  1st,     Cool.    Showery.    Loud  Thunder  claps. 
Monday  2nd,      Clear.     Sunshine.     Cowie  finished  preparing  block. 
Kalama  finished  truck  wagon  which  he  has  nearly  made  anew.     A 
gang  of  Indians  went  to  Muck  and  another  to  Sasluk^"  to  weed  potatoes. 
Slugmas  [  ]  Tuesday  last  earthing  up  potatoes  with  one  horse 

plough  at  Muck,  he  to  day  commenced  at  McLeods.  Cadboro  arrived 
from  the  Falls^*  in  the  afternoon  and  Mr.  Ross  by  land  in  the  evening. 
Tuesday  Srd,  Fine  &  sultry.  Kalama  &  Keave  repairing  Carts  &c. 
Cowie  as  before.  First  5  or  6  bales  of  wool  is  being  repressed.  In- 
dian gang  hoeing  potatoes  at  Tyrrells  lake.  The  frost  pretty  severe 
last  night  on  our  potatoes.  Schooner  Cadboro  off  this  morning,  she 
took  no  live  sheep  for  Victoria.     [Page  24.] 

Wednesday  J^th,  Cloudy  with  light  drops  of  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
Soholah  returned  from  Vancouver  with  letters,  those  for  Mr.  Douglas 
were  immediately  dispatched  in  a  canoe  to  endeavor  to  overhaul  the 
Schooner. 

Thursday  6th,  Showery.  Kiave  and  Kalama  felling  down  trees  near 
the  intended  slaughterhouse.  Cowie  &  Kahannui  repairing  &  making 
hand  barrows,  Linklater  weighing  wool,  Slocum  attending  his  wife, 
who  [by]  all  appearances  will  not  be  much  longer  in  this  world.  A 
party  of  Indians  sent  out  to  McLeod's  to  work  about  the  potatoes 
the  rest  of  the  remaining  gang  weeding  in  garden.  Dr.  Tolmie  on  a 
visit  to  the  Tinalquot.  The  party  sent  after  the  Schooner  returned 
having  fallen  in  with  her  at  the  Soquamish  village.^^  Crops  looking 
well,  fine  prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

Friday  6th,     Weather  as  before.    Work  much  as  before.     Keave  sick 
off  duty.      Lowe  &  Beinston  assisted  by  some  of  the  plain  people 
assayed  to  drive  in  a  band  of  Cows,  but  were  unsuccessfuU. 
Saturday  7th,     Light  showers  till  evening,  when  it  commenced  rain- 
ing in  good  earnest.      No  change  in  the  work.    Dr.  Tolmie  returned. 

^*  A  farmslte  and  berdraum's  station. 

"  A  fannaite  and  berdaman'i  station. 

"At  Tnmwater. 

"  At  site  of  Port  Madlaon.  Chief  Seattle  llTed  here. 
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The  missing  Sinahomish  found  murdered,  now  known  by  his  partner 
Joe,  for  some  trifling  quarrel  &  Joe  confesses  that  he  cut  his  throat 
when  asleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day.      [Page  25.] 
Sunday  8ih,     Cloudy,  with  a  strong  S.W.  Breeze. 

Monday  9th,  Strong  occasional  showers  of  rain.  Cowie  &  Kalama 
sorting  shingles  preparatory  to  covering  the  big  store.  Slocum  &  a 
party  of  Indians  clearing  water  way  of  Stream^*  where  the  new 
Slaughterhouse  is  to  be  built.  Cush  with  the  women  weeding  &  hoe- 
ing potatoes.  Kahannui  sent  off  with  two  Indians  to  Tinalquot  to 
clear  roads  to  the  different  watering  places,  for  the  sheep. 
Tuesday  10th.  Weather  as  yesterday.  Slocum  &  Linklater  with  four 
Indians  baling  up  Loose  shingles  at  the  beach.  The  other  hands  as 
before.     Keave  returned  to  duly. 

Wednesday  11th, — Fine  sunshiny  weather,  work  as  before.  Keave 
again  sick  off  duty.  Mr.  Chambers  arrived  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
deceased  I.  T.  Heath. 

Thursday  12,  Sultry.  Kalama  &  Cowie  commenced  roofing  the  store 
8  foot  shingles.  Dr.  Tolmie  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chambers  rode  out 
to  Mr.  Heath's  to  value  his  stock. 

Friday  13th,  Weather  very  close  and  sultry.  Work  as  before.  Link- 
later  and  Slocum  finished  baling  Shingles.  Keave  returned  to  duty. 
[Page  26.] 

Saturday  Hth.     Weather  as  before.     Link,  with  a  gang  dusting  & 
beating  Bullock  &  Cow  Hides.    Chambers  off  in  the  evening. 
Sunday  16th, . .  Sultry. 

Monday  16th,  Weather  as  before.  Cowie,  Kalama  &  Keave  engaged 
as  before,  one  side  of  the  roof  finished.  Cush  and  most  of  the  Indian 
Mob  sent  out  to  Yanalacows  park  at  the  upper  end  of  Muck  to  hoe 
potatoes.  Cattle  counting  commenced,  superintended  by  the  Doctor. 
Tuesday  17th,  Sultry.  Work  as  before.  Mr.  C.  T.  Todd^»  arrived 
from  Victoria. 

Wednesday  18th,  Fresh  breezes  from  the  Northward.  Mr.  Todd  left 
for  the  Cowlitz  accompanied  by  Dr.  Tolmie. 

Thursday  19,  Sultry.  No  change  in  the  work.  Some  Snoqualmies*^ 
trading. 

Friday  20th,  Cloudy  first  part  of  the  day,  balance  clear.  Cowie  and 
his  assistants  repairing  bam  roofs  &c.    Linklater  &  his  gang  cleaning 

**  The  SeqnaUtctiew  Creek. 

**▲  KXTmnt. 

**  Trade  with  the  Snoqiuliiilct  Increeeed  meterlaUr  after  the  affair  at  the  Fort  Thla 
may  be  ezidalned  on  the  frotmd  that  the  natlrea  were  keenlj  Intereated  In  the  ontcome  of  the 
afflalr,  and  adopted  thla  method  of  keeplnf  doaely  In  touch  with  trenta. 
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out  bams.  Indian  mob  sweeping  Fort.  J.  Ross"^  returned  from 
Vancouver.      [Page  27.] 

Sunday  22nd.  Rain  first  part  of  the  day  fine  the  balance.  Dr.  Tol- 
mie  returned  from  Cowlitz. 

Monday  23rd.  Fine.  Cowie  accompanied  by  myself^'  looked  out 
some  cedar  trees  for  Shingles^  some  were  found  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Steilacoom  river^'  in  a  convenient  place.  Kalama  &  Squally  re- 
pairing rakes  &c.  Steilacoom  and  the  spare  hands  cleaning  out  bams 
&  sheds.  Women  weeding  potatoes  &  thinning  turnips. 
Tuesday  24th.  Weather  cool.  Cowie^  Kalama  &  five  Indians  sent  to 
cut  &  raft  home  some  cedar  for  making  shingles.  Keavehaccow  by 
permission  left  for  Fort  Vancouver  to  see  his  friends,  before  leaving 
he  made  an  engagement  for  a  further  term  of  two  years  from  1st 
Novr.  '49  wages  £17  per  annum. 

Wednesday  26th.  Sultry.  An  auction  took  place  today,  of  the  re- 
maining effects  of  the  deceased  I.  T.  Heath,  which  went  off  at  very 
good  prices,  little  work  done. 

Thursday  26th.  Sultry.  Smoky  from  fires^^  in  the  neighborhood. 
Friday  27th,  Cloudy;  light  rain  towards  evening.  Dr.  Tolmie  ac- 
companied by  Mr..  Chambers  gone  on  a  visit  to  Newmarket;  a  sad 
accident  happened  to  J.  Ross  out  at  his  place  by  the  falling  of  a 
piece  of  timber  whilst  setting  up  a  corn  shed,  he  got  his  left  leg 
broken,  a  little  above  the  ankle.     [Page  28.] 

Saturday  28th.  First  part  of  the  day  cloudy  &  windy.  Towards 
evening  clear  &  fine.  Work  as  before.  A  good  gang  of  Sinahomish 
&  Skeywhamish  about  traded  a  few  deer  skins  and  provisions  from 
them.    Slocum's  wife  died  last  Wednesday. 

Sunday  29th.  Fine  clear  weather.  Dr.  Tolmie  returned  from  his 
trip. 

Monday  SOth.  Cloudy.  Linklater  &  Steilacoom  repairing  roof  of 
Pigsty.  Slocum  and  6  Indians  assisted  at  J.  Ross'  to  raise  a  com  shed. 
Cush  &  his  gang  of  women  doing  various  jobs. 

Tuesday  81st.  Signs  of  rain  first  part  of  the  day,  but  clearer  by  noon. 
Slocum  and  all  the  Indian  mob  breaking  up  new  land  in  swamps. 

August,  1849 

Wednesday  1st. — Sultry  &  rain.  Slocum  mowing  grass  in  meadow, 
some  women  ^^  also  with  sickles.    Linklater  with  three  hands  &  cleared 


*^  Mr.  John  RO08,  a  •errant. 

*>  Mr.  Walter  Ross,  derk,  who  with  Dr.  Tolmie  keeps  the  Jowmal. 
"*  Chambers  Creek  at  Steilacoom,  set  down  as  Chndley  Hirer  by  Insklp  on  Chart  1947. 
1849. 

•*  Forest  (Ires. 
"*  Indian  women. 
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a  spot  down  the  Sequalitch  Stream  of  bmsh  wood  &  felling  some 

trees  as  the  commencement  of  a  site  for  a  saw  mill. 

Thursday  2nd.     Weather  as  yesterday.      Lowe,  Slocmn  and  Beinston 

commenced  cradling  oats.      Indians  variously  employed.     Cowie  and 

party  arrived  in  the  evening  with  a  raft  of  Shingles  &  cedar  blocks. 

[Page29.] 

Friday  3rd.     Weather  as  before,  4  Cradles  cutting  down  oats.     Mr. 
C.  T.  Todd  returned  from  Vancouver,  he  is  accompanied  by  Capt. 
Grant,**  one  of  the  Settlers  for  Fort  Vancouver's  Island. 
Saturday  4th.     Cowie,  Kalama,  Squally  and  David  repairing  Carts, 
cradles  &c,  the  rest  as  before. 

Sunday  6th.     Weather  very  sultry. 

Monday  6th.  Two  Canoes,  one  with  Mr.  Todd  for  Fort  Langley,  and 
the  other  for  Victoria  with  Capt.  Grant  left  thii  morning.  Kalama, 
Keave,  Slocum,  Lowe,  Linklater  &  Beinston  ladling  oats.  A  large 
gang  of  about  60  Indians  engaged  for  harvett. 

Tuesday  7th.  Sultry.  Cowie  added  to  the  number  of  Cradlers.  A 
gang  of  Indians  under  Steilacoom  pulling  pease,  the  rest  binding  oats. 
Mr.  Thornton*^  Sub-Indian  agent  arrived  for  the  purpose  [of]  dis- 
tributing some  presents  to  the  various  Indian  chiefs  of  the  sound. 

Wednesday  8th.     No  change  in  the  weather.    Work  as  before. 

Thursday  9th.     Weather  &  work  as  before. 

Friday  10th.  Harvest  going  on  as  well  as  might  be  expected.  Oats 
finished. 

Saturday  11th.  Fine.  The  wheat  not  being  perfectly  ready  for  cut- 
ting, the  mob  partly  sweeping  out  the  fort,  and  the  rest  with  Slocum 
breaking  up  land  in  swamp,  then  gave  leave  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  mob,  until  such  time  as  the  wheat  would  be  ripe,  those  of 
the  mob  cutting  patches  amongst  the  wheat  that  is  ripe.  Cowie,  Bas- 
tien  &  the  other  hands  set  to  work  about  new  slaughterhouse. 
[Page  80.] 

Sunday  12th.     Sultry. 

Monday  18th.  Smoky.  Cowie  resumed  work  as  on  Saturday.  Mob 
breaking  up  land  in  swamp.  McLeod  &  assistants  in  bathing  lambs 
in  Tobacco  water. 

Tuesday  Hth.     Weather  as  before.    No  change  in  the  work. 
Wednesday  16th.     Sultry.     Strong  breezes  of  wind  towards  evening. 
All  the  Indian  mob  commenced  cutting  wheat  with  sickles.    Cowie  & 

""  8m  ami§,  note  68. 
Mj.  QBinn  Tbonton. 
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party  continueing  work  on  Slaughter  house^  two  horse  carts  &  a  ox 
waggon  carting  in  oats.     Beinston  stowing  it. 

Thursday  16.  Weather.  Slagomas  returned  from  Victoria  reported 
the  Schooner  to  be  at  Port  Orchard. 

Friday  17th.     Weather  and  work  as  before.     [Page  81.] 

Saturday  18.    Sultry.     Schooner  Cadboro  arrived,  bringing  a  good 

supply  of  goods  for  us,  and  also  the  Servants  Orders. 

Sunday  19th.     Sultry.     Mr.  Tod  with  his  family  arrived  from  F. 

River.«* 

Monday  20th.  Cowie  and  party  at  work  on  slaughterhouse.  Link- 
later  with  Indians  discharging  schooner.  Mr.  Ross  off  to  Newmarket 
to  see  to  the  measurement  of  a  cargo  of  Lumber  for  the  Schooner 
Cadboro. 

Tuesday  21st,  Indians  summoned  by  Judge  Thornton  Subindian 
Agent,  beginning  to  arrive.  In  the  afternoon  he  addressed  representa- 
tions of  the  Scadjet,  Sinahomish,  Soquamish,  Stichasamish  and  Nis- 
qually  Tribes,^*  and  made  presents  to  the  chiefs  and  principal  men. 
Two  blankets  8pt.*®  each  to  three  of  the  former,  1  Blkt.  dpt.  to  one 
and  a  fm.*^  baize  ea.  to  about  20  of  the  latter. 

Wednesday  22nd.  Smoky.  Many  more  Indians  arriving,  Klalums, 
Skaywhamish,  and  others,  and  to  these  the  Sub  Indian  Agents  made 
presents  on  rather  a  more  moderate  scale  than  those  of  yesterday,  the 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Govr.  Lane  ($400)  not  admitting  of 
greater  liberality.  Schooner  Cadboro  off  for  Newmarket  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  having  been  beached  yesterday  and  repaired  in  her  false  keel. 
Thursday  23rd.  Work  much  as  on  Monday.  Wheatreapers  advancing 
slowly.  In  the  afternoon  Major  Hathaway  of  the  U.  S.  Artillery 
arrived  from  Vancouver  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lattie  formerly  of  the 
H.  B.  Co.'s  marine.  Major  Hathaway*^  intends  proceeding  to  survey 
some  of  the  river  estuaries  and  harbours  along  the  continental  shore 
of  Puget  Sound.  About  dusk  Captain  Hill**  of  the  U,  S.  Artillery 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers  of  his  company  arrived  from 
the  chartered  barque  Harpooner  which  anchored  this  evening  in  the 
roadstead.     [Page  82.] 


•PTMcr  RlTer. 

**  These  tribes  of  Balish,  wlfh  their  chief  places  of  residence,  were  In  1849  as  foUows: 
Bkaglt,  on  Whldbey  Island  the  Skarlt  Blrer ;  Snohomish,  on  the  Snohomish  ElTer ;  Soqnamlsh, 
at  Port  Madison,  and.  Including  the  Dnwamlsh.  at  EUlott  Bar;  Stechass  at  Newmarket  and 
Boddlnlet;  Nlsqnalljr,  on  the  NlsQnallj  Blrer  and  In  the  Tldnlty  of  the  Fort. 

**  Three  point,  a  frade  of  blanket,  so  called  because  three  lines  were  woren  into  the  edge, 
which  determined  its  width  and  ralne. 

*^  Fathom. 

**  Commander  of  the  11th  Military  District,  with  headquarters  then  at  Oregon  Cltx. 

**  Captain  Bennett  H.  Hill,  commanding  officer  at  SteUaooom. 
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Thursday  2Srd.  Continued.  Captain  Morice  of  the  Harpooner  also 
up  and  the  party  remained  till  a  late  hour. 

Friday  2ith.  Smoky.  Rode*^  to  Steilacoom  this  morning  in  company 
with  Major  Hathaway^  and  Captain  Hill  in  order  that  they  might 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  Steilacoom^  or  Sequallitchew*' 
would  form  the  best  winter  quarters  for  the  troops.  Steilacoom  re- 
ceived the  preference  on  account  of  the  number  of  buildings  already 
erected  there.  On  our  return^  Major  Hathaway  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lattie  went  on  board  the  Harpooner^  and  in  the  afternoon  she  dropped 
down  towards  Steilacoom.  Snietlam  the  Scad  jet  chief  engag^  to 
convoy  Major  Hathaway  on  his  exploring  trip,  the  party  to  start  from 
on  board  the  Harpooner  tomorrow  morning.  Mr.  Thornton's  account 
arranged,  preparatory  to  his  starting  for  Cowlitz  tomorrow  morning. 
Captain  Morice  of  the  Harpooner  accompanied  Mr.  Thornton,  he 
being  accused  of  having  smuggled  goods  and  sold  liquor  to  Indians, 
while  in  the  Columbia  River. 

Saturday  26ih,  Smokey.  Mr.  Thornton  signed  an  account  today  of 
421  dollars  26  cents  for  Indian  Presents  and  one  of  20  Dollars  for 
Traveling  Expenses,  both  against  Govt.  Lane,  as  Indian  Agent.  I 
afterwards  signed  both  accounts  as  correct,  and  forwarded  them  by 
Mr.  Thornton  under  cover  to  Mr.  C.  Factor  Ogden.**  Messrs.  Thorn- 
ton and  Morice  started  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Tod  and  I*^  rode  out  to 
Steilacoom  to  see  how  the  Officers  were  getting  on  and  whether  they 
required  any  assistance. 

Sunday  26th,  Smokey.  Had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wright  chief  officer  of 
the  Harpooner.  In  the  forenoon  arrived  from  Victoria  Mr.  R.  Fin- 
layson  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mowatt  chief  officer  of  the  "Mary  Dare" 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Mackay*"  of  Victoria  with  some  engaged  men  and  a 
number  of  Indians  all  in  persuit  of  8  seamen  and  one  Canadian 
(Champagne)  runaways  from  the  Steamer  Beaver  and  Mary  Dare. 
[Page  88.]  Mr.  Finlayson  and  companions  started  in  the  afternoon 
with  fresh  crews  of  Indians  for  Newmarket.  Mr.  Ross  who  had  just 
arrived,  returning  thither  on  horseback  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mowatt. 


MDr.  Tolato. 

*•  TlM  MUltf  17  beUered  tluit  the  Hodson't  Baj  «nd  Pofet  8<nmd  Africaltaral  OompuiiM 
woald  ■hortlj  remoTe  and  tlM  tltc  be  gtren  orer  to  the  umj.  The  rauUl  bnUdlnfi  used  by  the 
Conq;NUi7  at  Mr.  Heath's  hardly  warranted  the  ezpenae  In  lixlnc  orer,  and  moat  of  the  Quar- 
tan were  bnilt  oatrtght  In  the  oonrae  of  a  few  daya.  In  the  exploration  tour  down  the  Sound 
the  Bite  held  moat  in  faror  waa  Dimgenwe,  where  Major  Hathaway  thoofht  a  fort  might  be 
boUt  irtddi  would  aenre  the  Americans  aa  Fort  Victoria  aerred  the  Brltlah. 

**  Chief  Factor  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  now  at  Fort  Vanoovrer. 

•*I>r.  Tolmle. 

M  Chief  Factor  Joaeph  WUllam  McKay,  recently  of  Fort  Blmpaoo,  aooo  to  become  famona 
beeaaae  of  his  disoorery  of  coal  at  Nanaimo. 
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Monday  27th,  Still  Smokey.  News  was  sent  from  Mr.  John  Ross 
that  four  men  supposed  to  be  white  men  were  seen  prowling  about  his 
place.  Mr.  Finlayson^  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Mowatt  &  Mackay  & 
myself**  started  off  on  horseback  in  search^  but  with  no  better  success 
than  before. 

Wednesday  29th,  Still  Smoky,  caused  by  a  large  fire  in  the  wood 
between  Steilacoom  and  Kitson's^^^  Island.  Mr.  Finlayson  &  party 
left  for  Victoria.  Cowie  &  gang  employed  about  new  slaughter  housCj 
Slocum  at  the  head  of  Indians  gleaning  wheat  fields  two  horses  carting 
in  oats  &  wheat. 

Thursday  30th,  Work  as  yesterday.  News  having  heard  of  the  run- 
aways being  at  Steilacoom  Dr.  Tolmie  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tod  started 
off  in  a  canoe  with  a  crew  of  Indians  to  see  them,  and  try  by  reasoning 
to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  the  Doctor  returned  later, 
saw  some  trace  of  them,  but  no  men.  Major  Hathaway  &  Mr.  Lattie 
returned  from  their  trip  down  the  sound  not  much  satisfied  as  to 
capability  of  finding  a  fitting  site  for  a  dock  yard  or  a  town.^*^  [P^ge 
84.] 

Friday  31st,  Smoke  not  so  dense,  finished  gleaning.  Cowie  &  his 
gang  employed  as  before. 

September,  1849 

Saturday  1st,     Mornings  very  cool,  frosty  rather  in  the  evenings  on 

the  potatoes  &  vegetables.     All  the  grain  safely  housed.     Harvesting 

gang  after  sweeping  off  the  fort  were  paid  off.    News  of  the  Snoqual- 

mies  coming  and  making  a  settlement  with  the  Bostons^®^  for  the  affair 

of  the  1st  May  last. 

Sunday  2nd,     Weather  as  yesterday,  some  Snowqualmies  (Hatikynum) 

arrived  they  say  that  Patykynum  &  his  gang  will  be  here  in  a  day 

or  two. 

Monday  3rd.     Cowie,  Slocum,  &  the  others  repairing  flooring  of  new 

bam.     Lowe  &  Beinston  killed  an  ox  for  beef  for  the  Soldiers.     A 

large  gang  of  Sinahomish  traded  a  quantity  of  mats,  Salmon  &c.  Paty- 

num  arrived  with  his  gang,  Sending  80  8pt  Blankets  to  Steilacoom 

to  used  as  circumstances  may  require,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 

for  the  Snoqualmie  affair. 

Tuesday  4th,     Fine.    Smoke  pretty  near  cleared  off.    Cowie,  Keave  & 


**  Mr.  Walter  Rou. 
>**  Ketron  Island. 

1*1  See  ante,  note  90. 

^**  Boston,  a  Chinook  Jargon  term  applied  to  Americans  became  Americans  first  oame  from 
Boston.    Tbe  Wngllsh  were  called  In  tlie  same  tongue  King  George  men. 
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Slocum  sick  off  duty,  with  severe  colds,  Kalama  &  Squally  planeing 
boards  for  lining  Mr.  Forrests  room.  A  good  trade  done  with  the 
Snowqualmies  in  the  way  of  Salmon,  Baskets  &  a  few  skins.  [Page  SS,"} 

Wednesday  6th.  Fine.  Kalama  &  Keave  lining  Mr.  Forrests  room. 
All  our  engag^  Indians  off  to  Steilacoom  to  be  present  at  the  making 
up  of  the  business  with  the  Snowqualmies,  which  came  off  today.  Dr. 
Tolmie  &  Mr.  Todd  present,  it  ended  in  6  of  the  worst  being  seized  and 
confined,  the  names  of  6  are  "Whyeek"  "Qullawout"  "Copass"  "Taha- 
wai"  "Tatam  &  [  Y^^  all  of  the  Snowqualmich.    80  Blankets  were 

paid  out  to  the  different  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

Thursday  6th.  Weather  still  continues  smoky.  Kalama  &  Kiave 
employed  as  yesterday.  Beinston,  Steilacoom,  Bill  and  1  or  2  others 
thrashing  wheat  with  flails.  Kahannui  sent  out  to  Steilacoom  with  a 
gang  of  Indians  to  cut  the  wheat  there.  Cowlitz  Jack  who  accom- 
panied Major  Hathaway  returned  from  Cowlitz.  He  reports  of  having 
seen  the  Victoria  runaways  at  the  "Skokoom  Chuck^®^  on  their  way  to 
Cowlitz,  they  were  provided  with  horses. 

Friday  7th.  Sultry.  Kalama  &  Kiave  and  David  repairing  a  broken 
horse  cart,  the  rest  as  before. 

Saturday  8th.  Cloudy  most  part  of  the  day.  Work  much  as  before. 
Beinston  cleaned  his  two  days  thrashing.  Eight  bushels.  [Page  M."] 
Sunday  9th.  Cloudy  &  Cool.  Morice  of  the  Harpooner  returned  from 
Willamette. 

Monday  lOih.  Fine,  but  still  smoky.  Kiave  &  Kalama  repairing 
horse  carts.  Cowie  and  Gohome  splitting  Shingles.  Commenced  taking 
up  potatoes,  of  which  we  wiU  have  but  a  poor  crop  this  year. 

Tuesday  11th.  Fine.  C.  Jack  with  the  Indian  women  taking  up  po- 
tatoes at  Tyrrells  lake,  which  turns  out  pretty  well.  Lowe  sent  with 
the  beef  cart  to  Steilacoom.  Kiave  &  Kalama  also  sent  there  to  assist 
Lahannui  to  cut  the  wheat;  Capt.  Morice  gave  in  11  thousand  dollars 
for  different  debts. 

Wednesday  12th.  Cloudy,  latter  part  of  the  day  light  drops  of  rain. 
Cowie  Gohome,  and  Steilacoom  splitting  Shingles  for  new  house.  Bein- 
ston again  installed  in  kitchen  in  place  of  Cooper  who  removed  to  Cow- 


**  In  tbe  oAcUl  aocount  of  the  trUl  tbe  IndUni  Bcntknied  an :  Kiwii,  QoalUwort, 
BtvIhAiTter,  Tftttan,  Wyeik  and  Qoatthllnkyne.  8«e  Bmi,  Doe.,  81  Oong.,  8nd  8m.,  Doc.  1. 
a.  BtrUl  No.  587. 

>*«  The  Skooknmchnck.  a  trUmtaiy  of  the  ChehaUa  at  OentraUa.  from  the  Chinook  Jaifoa 
worda  "skookvm.'*  bl«,  wUd  or  rough,  and  **chnck*'  water.  Compare  PUchock  "red  water** 
and  Baltohock  "Pofet  Booad.*' 
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litz.    A  large  number  of  Snowqualmies  said  to  have  arrived  at  Steila- 

coom. 

Thursday  13th.     Rainy  all  the  day.    Steilacoom^  Squally,  Neopalu  & 

Lowe  thrashing  oats  with  flails.     Cowie  &  Gohome  planeing  boards 

preparatory  to  lining  Mr.  Todds  rooms.     Snowqualmies  made  a  good 

trade  in  Dry  Salmon,  Baskets,  &  Mats.     They  are  going  to  camp  at 

Steilacoom  till  it  is  understood  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Indian 

prisioners.     [Page  87.] 

Friday  H     Fair,  but  cloudy.     Jack  and  his  gang  taking  up  potatoes 

at  Mallard  Hollow  which  turns  well,  potatoes  pretty  numerous  &  large. 

The  other  hands  employed  as  yesterday.     80  bus  White.    M.  Hollow. 

Saturday  16th,     Weather  fair  &  clear  of  smoke.     Work  as  before. 

The  three  Kanakas  returned  from  Steilacoom. 

Sunday  16th.     Cloudy  but  fair.     Thlekatats^®*  arrived  at  Steilacoom. 

Monday  17th.  Cloudy.  Cowie,  Keave,  Elalama  and  three  Indians  set- 
ting up  slaughter  house.  Kahannui  sent  off  to  Steilacoom  with  5  or  6 
Indians  to  bind  the  wheat.  Mr.  Tallmadge^®*  the  Quartermaster  con- 
sented to  take  it  as  oats  for  fodder.  C.  Jack  and  his  gang  taking  up 
potatoes  in  garden,  which  are  of  a  superior  kind  &  plentifull.  Dr. 
Tolmie  accompanied  by  Mr.  Todd  visited  Newmarket. 
Tuesday  18th.  Fine  &  clear.  Work  as  before.  Potat  quality  of  S. 
potatoes  taken  up  in  garden  are  70  bush,  large  &  15  bush.  Small,  ex- 
clusive of  what  used  for  mess.  Dr.  Tolmie  returned  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Chambers. 


sMKllUtat.  a  ShaliAptiaii  tribe  Urlng  on  the  beedwmten  of  the  OowUts,  Lewli,  White 
Belmoii  and  Klickitat  Rlren. 

>**  Grter  Tallmadge,  acting  aaalatant  qnartennaater  at  Steilacoom. 


[To  be  coniinued'\ 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  North  West  Company.  By  Gordon  Charles  Davidson,  Ph.  D. 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  1918.  Pp.  849.) 
This  is  the  most  important  book^  so  far  as  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  concerned,  yet  published  by  the  University  of  California  Press.  In 
giving  expression  to  his  grateful  acknowledgements,  the  author  includes 
the  Order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  "whose  generosity 
made  possible  his  year  of  study  in  England."  The  bode  shows  that 
he  made  good  use  of  that  year,  and  now  the  rest  of  us  must  also  be 
grateful  to  those  generous  Native  Sons.  The  editors  of  the  series,  in 
which  this  volume  is  VII.,  Professors  H.  Morse  Stephens  and  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  add  a  note  to  the  effect  that  while  the  book  was  in  press 
Dr.  Davidson  was  in  service  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  First  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  saying:  "This  absolves  him  from  responsibility  for 
any  shortcomings  of  editorial  supervision  which  the  book  may  show." 
The  author  says:  "A  complete  history  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany is  lacking.  Chapters  concerning  its  activities  have  appeared  in 
books  dealing  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  in  similar  publi- 
cations. Interest  has  been  evinced  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  a  few  explorers  like  Alexander  Mackensie,  with  the  Astoria 
incident,  and,  above  all,  with  the  events  arising  from  the  settlement 
conmienced  by  Lord  SelkiriL  on  the  Red  River  in  territory  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  province  of  Manitoba."  He  hopes  his  book  will 
help  on  the  study.  "But  the  final  word,"  says  he,  "will  not  be  said 
until  the  business  papers  of  the  company  come  to  light,  providing  they 
are  still  in  existence."  He  was  unable  to  find  those  papers.  He  thinks 
there  may  be  some  of  those  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  London,  but  he  "was  unable  to  obtain  permission  to 
enter  those  preserves." 

The  North  West  Company  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1788- 
1784,  atid  was  merged  with  the  older  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821. 
In  those  years  it  reached  northward  to  the  Arctic  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific.  Its  fur  hunters  and  traders  were  alert,  aggressive  and 
successful.    Its  geographers  and  officers  were  courageous  and  efficient. 

Careless  writers  have  frequently  referred  to  the  work  of  these 
men  as  if  they  were  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  and  first  settlers  came  subsequent 
to  1821,  and  after  the  name  of  the  North  West  Company  had  been 

(281) 
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merged  into  that  of  the  older  concern.  No  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
work  was  done  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  prior  to  1821.  All  was  done 
by  the  rival  North  West  Company, — Mackenzie's  first  trip  to  the 
Pacific  in  1798>  Eraser's  discovery  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name, 
David  Thompson's  great  geographical  work  on  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers,  the  purchase  of  the  American  fort  Astoria,  and  its  change 
of  name  to  Fort  George,  and  many  other  transactions  of  historical 
importance. 

Dr.  Davidson  has  rendered  a  real  service  by  gathering  this 
material  into  a  good  usable  book.  Besides  a  full  general  index,  he 
has  added  an  index  of  geographical  names.  There  are  six  valuable 
maps  and  notations  and  nineteen  appendices.  These  give  important 
documents  in  full  or  in  part  One  of  the  most  interesting  to  readers 
of  this  Quarterly  is  "Bill  of  Sale  of  Astoria  to  the  North  West  Com- 
pany," pages  298-296.  It  was  the  finding  of  that  document  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  at  London,  where  it  had  been  sent  by  a  former 
governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  encourages  Dr.  David- 
son in  the  belief  that  other  North  West  Company  papers  may  yet  be 
made  accessible  to  students  of  history.  Edmond  S.  Meant. 


Catalogue  of  Materials  in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  for  the 

History  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  American  Southwest,  By 
Charles  E.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.     1919.     Pp.  755.) 

The  industrious  and  painstaking  author  has  listed  and  prepared 
annotations  for  6257  documents  here  catalogued.  The  first  thirty 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  introduction  describing  the  Archivo  General  de 
Indias,  the  Native  Sons'  Fellowships  which  made  possible  the  two 
years  of  searching  in  Spain  by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  plans  and  rules  of 
the  work. 

While  the  title  correctly  indicates  that  the  greatest  value  is  for 
the  history  of  the  American  Southwest,  the  Northwest  is  also  repre- 
sented. Dr.  Chapman  says,  page  89,  that  he  had  hoped  to  "find  addi- 
tional materials  about  foreign  voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast  in  the 
years  covered  by  the  correspondence,  1785  to  1795,  and,  in  particular, 
some  further  light  on  the  Nootka  affair.  In  this  respect,  the  legajos 
were  disappointing."  However,  the  index  shows  ninety-one  refer- 
ences to  the  Northwest  Coast,  including  Nootka. 

The  book  is  not  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  a  working  tool  for 
historians,  who  will  not  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Chapman,  to  the 
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Order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  the  University  of 
California  for  its  production. 

Legal  and  Political  Statu*  of  Women  in  Iowa,    By  Ruth  A.  Gallahkr. 

(Iowa  City:  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  1919.  Pp.  500.) 
James  Baird  Weaver.    By  Fred  Emort  Hatnes.     (Iowa  City:    State 

Historical  Society  of  Iowa.     1919.    Pp.  494.) 
Iowa  Authors  and  Their  Works,    By  Alice  Marplb.     (Des  Moines: 

Historical  Department  of  Iowa.     1918.    Pp.  559.) 

These  three  books  are  fresh  evidences  of  Iowa's  activitity  in  the 
field  of  historical  publications.  The  first  two^  published  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa>  are  issued  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Professor  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh^  long  recognised  as  industrious 
and  abundantly  successful  in  that  capacity.  The  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa>  at  the  State's  capital^  issued  the  third  volume.  It  has 
an  introduction  by  Edgar  R.  Harlan,  Curator.  The  author  of  the 
book  is  Assistant  Curator.  The  Iowa  authors  are  listed  alphabetically. 
Some  of  them  are  shown  to  have  been  quite  prolific.  Professor  Sham- 
baugh's  list  is  probably  the  longest.  It  includes  sixty-three  items,  of 
which  he  was  author  or  editor. 


A  Summary  of  Mining  in  the  State  of  Washington,  By  Arthur 
Homer  Fischer.  (Seattle:  University  of  Washington.  1918. 
Pp.  124.) 

Mr.  Fischer  submitted  this  work  as  a  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Mining 
Engineering.  It  is  edited  by  Dean  Milnor  Roberts  of  the  College  of 
Mines,  and  is  published  as  Bulletin  Number  4  of  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  Series. 

Part  I  gives  a  summary  of  mining  development  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  Washington.  Part  II  comprises  a  list  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  Part  III  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  of 
articles  relating  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  of  Washington. 


Other  Books  Received 

Cerf,  Barrt.  Alsace-lAPrraine  Since  1870,  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
miUan  Co.    1919.    Pp.  190.    $1.50.) 

CuRTiN,  Jeremiah,  and  Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.  Seneca  Fiction,  Legends 
and  Myths,  (Washington:  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  1918. 
Pp.  819.    Thirty-second  Annual  Report) 
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Dawson,  William  Harbutt.      The  German  Empire,  1867-1914,  and 

the  Unity  Movement.,    (New  York:     The  Macmillan  Companj. 

1919.    Two  volumes.    Pp.  495  and  5S5.    $5.00  a  set.) 
Gann,  Thomas  W.  F.     The  Maya  Indians  of  Southern  Yucatan  and 

Northern  British  Honduras,    (Washington :    Bureau  of  American 

Ethnology.     1918.     Pp.  146.) 
Sharplbss,  Isaac.      Political  Leaders    of    Provincial  Penjisylvania, 

(New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    1919.    Pp.248.    $2.50.) 
Vandbrlip,  Frank  A.      What  Happened  to  Europe,     (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.     1919.    Pp.  188.    $1.25.) 


NEWS    DEPARTMENT 

A  Gift  of  ManuBcripts 

In  the  early  Territorial  days  there  was  no  place  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  manuscript  records.  Officers  kept  such  papers  in  their  own 
offices  after  successors  had  been  chosen.  On  leaving  town  they  some- 
times turned  the  records  over  to  a  trusted  friend.  Time>  of  course, 
adds  interest  and  historic  value  to  many  of  those  papers  as  they  come 
to  light  Harry  B.  McElroy  of  Oljrmpia  received  from  his  father, 
T.  F.  McElroy,  publisher  of  the  Columbian,  first  newspaper  north  of 
the  Columbia  River,  and  from  other  sources  many  documents.  From 
these  he  has  recently  made  a  selection  and  presented  a  sheaf  to  the 
University  of  Washington  Library,  including  the  following: 

Two  certificates  of  appointment  as  notary  public  issued  to  B.  F. 
Kendall.  The  first  one,  dated  January  4,  1855,  bears  the  signatures 
of  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  Governor,  and  C.  H.  Mason,  Secretary  of  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Kendall's  name  had  been  spelled  "Benjamin,"  but  a  pen 
cut  it  down  to  "B.",  probably  as  Mr.  Kendall  had  objected,  his  first 
name  being  Bion.  An  endorsement,  signed  by  Edward  Lander,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory,  shows  that  Kendall  was  sworn  in  on  January 
6,  1855.  The  second  certificate  bears  the  signatures  of  F.  McMullin, 
Governor,  and  C.  H.  Mason,  Secretary  of  Territory.  It  is  dated 
October  17,  1857.  On  this  Mr.  Kendall  made  this  endorsement: 
"Revoked  by  McMuggins  on  the  28rd  of  Nov.  1857  because  I  waited 
on  the  widow  and  laughed  at  his  speech."  Oldtimers  will  smile  at  this 
reminder  of  the  Governor's  legislative  divorce  from  his  wife  and  the 
gossip  prevalent  at  that  time. 

Another  Kendall  document  is  a  certificate  appointing  him  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  California  in  the  Territory  of  Washington.  It 
bears  the  signature  of  John  Bigley,  Governor,  and  J.  W.  Denver,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  of  California. 

Another  document  is  Territorial  Warrant  Number  10,  dated  March 
12, 1858,  and  paid  on  June  26,  1858.  It  is  signed  by  Urban  C.  Hicks, 
Territorial  Auditor,  and  is  in  favor  of  William  MitchelL  It  calls  for 
the  pajrment  of  $272.25,  as  allowed  by  the  District  Court  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  The  Territorial  Legislature  on  February  8, 
1858,  had  appropriated  "for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death 
seventy-five  (75)  dollars."    The  Indian  Chief  Leschi  was  executed  on 
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Friday^  Febmary  19^  1858,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  execntioner. 
This  warrant  was  evidently  issued  to  pay  the  fee  and  the  expenses  of 
that  work.  The  Territorial  Treasurer  who  paid  the  warrant  was  D. 
L.  Phillips,  son  of  David  Phillips  of  Seattle's  pioneer  Phillips-Horton 
Bank.  Mrs.  McElroy  is  a  niece  of  Treasurer  Phillips,  which  accounts 
for  the  preservation  of  the  document. 

In  transmitting  these  interesting  papers,  Mr.  McElroy  sent  a 
memorandum  of  an  old  map  he  had  found  in  the  Washington  State 
Library  marked:  "Plan  of  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company's 
Land  Claim  at  Nisqually.  Fort  Nisqually,  May  10,  1852.  W.  F.  Tol- 
mie,  agt  Puget's  Sound  Agri.  Co."  Another  mark  is:  "Filed  May 
7th  1855.  James  Tilton,  Sur.  Gen.  W.  T."  On  the  map  American 
Lake  is  given  as  "Spootilth  Lakie."  Chamber's  Creek  is  shown  as 
"Steilacoom  River,"  and  Steilacoom  Lake  is  shown  as  "Wyachew 
Lake." 

In  connection  with  the  Kendall  documents,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  elder  McElroy  was  executor  of  the  Kendall  estate  and  saved 
the  papers,  which  were  transmitted  to  the  son,  Harry  B.  Elroy. 

Bion  F.  Kendall  was  a  young  clerk  in  Washington  City  in  1855, 
when  he  obtained  emplojrment  with  the  railroad  surveying  party  of 
that  year  under  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens.  Not  long  after  arriving 
in  Oljrmpia  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  a  vigorous  career. 
He  was  fearless,  honest  and  outspoken.  As  lawyer,  officer  and  news- 
paperman he  made  friends,  but  he  also  made  enemies,  public  and  pri- 
vate. He  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  entertained  that 
distinguished  Califomian  in  Olympia  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Kendall,  for  a  short  time,  held  the  important  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Washington  Territory.  Before 
that  he  had  been  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Central  District,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  successive  sessions,  and 
Librarian  of  the  Territorial  Library.  On  Wednesday,  January  7, 
1865,  he  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  Horace  Howe,  Jr.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Kendall  was  proprietor  of  and  frequent  writer  for  the  Over- 
land Pre88  of  Oljrmpia.  On  January  12  that  paper  appeared  in  "turned 
rules"  of  mourning  and  carried  a  strong  editorial  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  B.  F.  Kendall,  saying,  "and  the  man  of  genius,  the  classical 
scholar,  the  able  lawyer,  he  who  had  the  rare  combination  of  intel- 
lectual and  bodily  power,  of  will  and  mind  conjoined,  fitting  him  for 
the  high  places  of  earth,  has  gone  before  his  day  had  reached  a  bright 
and  glorious  noon." 
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Reunion  of  WoMhington  Pioneen 

The  annual  reunion  and  business  meetings  of  the  Pioneer  Associ- 
ation of  the  State  of  Washington  were  held  at  their  building  in  Seattle 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  8  and  4f,  1919.  The  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  James  McNaught,  a  pioneer  lawyer  who 
arrived  in  Seattle  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1867. 
The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  President,  James  McNaught; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  P.  Engle  of  Coupeville;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam M.  Calhoun;  secretary,  A.  W.  Engle;  chaplain,  Rev.  A.  Atwood; 
trustees,  William  H.  Pumphrey,  Leander  Miller,  Mrs.  Rosamond  S. 
Densmore,  Rolland  H.  Denny  and  Edmond  S.  Meany. 


Lincoln  and  Adams  County  Pioneers 
The  seventeenth  annual  pioneer  picnic  of  the  successful  Lincoln 
and  Adams  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Association  was  held  at  the 
association's  grounds  on  Crab  Creek  on  June  17,  18  and  19,  1919. 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Ivy  never  fails  to  send  this  Quarterly  copies  of 
the  elaborate  programs  of  sports,  music,  plays  and  speeches. 


A  Visit  to  Eastern  Libraries 
Charles  W.  Smith,  reference  librarian,  associate  professor  of 
library  economy,  University  of  Washington,  and  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  has  returned  after  an  extended 
visit  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  large  libraries  of  the  East. 
He  made  arrangements  for  numerous  exchanges,  and  comes  home  with 
greater  ambition  than  ever  to  build  up  the  collections  of  Northwestern 
history  in  the  University  of  Washington  Library. 


Record  of  Those  Who  Died  in  Service 

Lieutenant  Colin  V.  Djment  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Service, 
who  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  is  perfecting  the  list  of  those  of  the  Ninety-first  Division, 
United  States  Army,  who  died  in  service.  It  is  probably  the  most 
complete  record  made  for  any  division  during  the  war.  The  list  for 
each  company  is  given  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  deaths.  Then 
follows  as  full  a  statement  as  is  possible  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
death.  These  are  all  mimeographed,  and  a  complete  report  for  the 
company  is  to  be  sent  to  the  neare^  of  kin  of  each  soldier  who  died 
in  tha  tcompany.  In  a  separate  enclosure  there  is  to  be  sent  a  short 
sketch  of  the  division,  so  that  the  movements  of  those  companies 
can  be  traced  through  France  and  Belgium.    A  collection  of  all  these 
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reports  should  be  saved  for  permanent  historical  reference|  If  all  the 
Red  Cross  searchers  had  been  as  efficient  and  as  tireless  as  Lieutenant 
Djrment^  the  cause  of  history  would  have  been  greatly  enriched.  His 
work  is  sure  to  be  prized  ever  more  highly  as  the  years  show  its  worth. 


Oldest  Road  in  Pierce  County 

The  Washington  State  Historical  Society  placed  an  enduring 
monument  at  Camp  Lewis  on  Saturday^  April  26^  1919>  as  a  mariner 
of  the  oldest  road  in  Pierce  County.  The  program  prepared  for  the 
unveiling  ceremonies  was  as  follows: 

Presiding  chairman^  W.  B.  Blackwell^  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Historical  Society. 

Patriotic  music  by  a  military  band. 

Invocation  by  Chaplain  Fisher. 

"Why  We  Do  This/'  by  W.  P.  Bonney,  secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Historical  Society. 

"Connecting  Link,"  by  Bishop  Frederic  W.  Keator. 

Presenting  the  monument.  Judge  John  Arthur. 

Accepting  the  monument,  Major  John  M.  Williams. 

Introducing  the  sculptor,  Alonzo  Victor  Lewis,  Professor  O.  B. 
Sperlin,  vice-president  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  Society. 

Unveiling  the  tablet,  Thomas  Huggins  and  David  White. 

Music  by  the  band. 

Benediction  by  Chaplain  Fisher. 


Living  Pioneers  of  Washington 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  Quarterly  there  was  published  the  begin- 
ning of  a  second  series  of  biographies  of  pioneers  of  the  State  of 
Washington  as  printed  In  the  Seattle  Posi-Intelligencer  up  to  April 
1,  1919.  For  the  possible  use  of  future  historians  and  genealogists 
the  list  is  here  continued  to  July  1.  The  dates  given  are  those  of  the 
issues  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  in  which  the  biographies  appeared,  in 
each  case  on  the  editorial  page. 

April  1,  W.  H.  (Joe)  Surber,  Seattle. 

April  2,  John  R.  James,  Rochester,  Wash. 

April  8,  Rev.  Horace  J.  Taylor,  Anacortes,  Wash. 

April  4,  George  R.  H.  Miller,  Oregon  City,  Or. 

April  5,  R.  C.  Graves,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

April  7,  C.  P.  Dose,  Seattle. 

April  8,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Fairweather,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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April  11 

Apnl  12 

April  14 
April  15 
AprU  16 
April  17 
April  18 
April  19 
April  21 
April  22 
April  28 
April  24 
April  25 
April  26 
April  28 
April  29 
April  80 


April  9>  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Shoudy^  Seattle. 

April  10^  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Borst^  Centralia^  Wash. 
Mrs.  Harriet  £.  Parkhurst^  Seattle. 

Oliver  O.  Liabo^  Port  Madison^  Wash. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Pirkey,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Weaver,  Centralia,  Wash. 

Lyman  W.  Bonney,  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  £.  Holmes,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Troy,  Olympia,  Wash. 

The  Terry  Family,  Seattle. 

Fred  £•  Sander,  Seattle. 
.Mrs.  Orange  Jacobs,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  David  Graham  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bagley,  Seattle. 

Leander  Miller,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Meany,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Lois  A.  Boblett,  Blaine,  Wash. 

Chin  Quong  and  Woo  Gen,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Thurlow,  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Ronndtree,  Boisfort,  Wash. 
May  1,  Frank  Griffin,  Seattle. 
May  2,  Matthew  Fleming,  Sequim,  Wash. 
May  8,  William  B.  Kelley,  Smnner,  Wash. 
May  5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McCombs,  Seattle. 
May  6,  Daniel  W.  Bass,  Seattle. 
May  7,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Chilberg,  Seattle. 
May  8,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  M.  McGilvra,  Seattle. 
May  9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Fowler,  LaDu,  Wash. 
May  10,  Lient  A.  B.  Wyskoff,  OnUrio,  Cal. 
May  12,  Edwin  R.  Huntington,  Castlerock,  Wash. 
May  18,  Robert  Long  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Malson,  Seattle. 
May  14,  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Wittenmyer,  Kirkland,  Wash. 
May  15,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Pinkham,  Seattle. 
May  16,  Charles  A.  Billings,  Olympia,  Wash. 
May  17,  Miss  Jean  McCarogher,  Olympia,  Wash. 
May  19,  Nathaniel  D.  Hill,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
May  20,  Mrs.  George  W.  Biles,  Olympia,  Wash. 
May  21,  Mrs.  Henriette  A.  Carr,  Seattle. 
May  22,  Chandler  Huntington,  Milton,  CaL 
May  28,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dines,  Seattle. 
May  24,  H.  E.  Levy,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
May  26,  Judge  Thomas  Buike,  Seattle. 
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Maj  27,  Andrew  J.  Davis^  OlTinpia^  Wash. 

May  28>  Judge  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Chadwick^  Ol7mpia>  Wash. 

May  29>  C.  J.  Smithy  Seattle. 

May  SO,  James  McNaught^  Seattle. 

May  SI,  George  Elder^  Tacoma. 

June  2,  D.  W.  Bush,  Sr.,  Portland,  Or. 

June  4t,  Charles  M.  Spaulding,  Carnation,  Wash. 

June  5,  Janet  Shotwell  Moore,  Olympia,  Wash. 

June  6,  Marcellus  Joseph  Luark,  Montesano,  Wash. 

June  7,  Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Densmore,  Seattle. 

June  9,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Phillips,  Olympia,  Wash. 

June  10,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Dudley,  Seattle. 

June  11,  Frederick  Gasch,  Seattle. 

June  12,  Miss  Sophia  Sternberg,  Olympia,  Wash. 

June  18,  Thomas  B.  Beall,  Lewiston,  Ida. 

June  14,  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Shaser,  Olympia,  Wash. 

June  16,  Mrs.  Jeanette  G.  Hill,  Seattle. 

June  17,  Judge  John  P.  Hoyt,  Seattle. 

June  18,  William  Voigt,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

June  19,  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Walsworth,  Seattle. 

June  20,  Joseph  W.  Crow,  Seattle. 

June  21,  Judge  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hill,  Seattle. 


Clabbncb  B.  Baolbt,  Seattle  W.  D.  Ltman,  Walla  Walla 

T.  C.  Elliott,  Walla  Walla  H.  B.  McElrot,  Olympia 

Frank  A.  Goldrr,  Pallman  Edward  McMahon,  Seattle 

WiLUAM  S.  Lrwm,  Spokane  O.  B.  Spbrlin,  Taeoma 

F.  W.  HowAY,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
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or  the  inclusive  paging  following  it.  Both  October  and  January  numbers  of 
volume  1  are  paged  from  1  to  96.  In  order  to  show  which  of  these  duplicate 
paginations  is  meant,  the  abbreviations  **Jsm.**  and  "Oct."  are  placed  in 
curves  after  each  entry  from  these,  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  magazine. 
Eg  1  :S9  (Jan.)  refers  to  page  S9  to  be  found  in  the  January  number  of  1907. 


Abel,  Annie  Heloise,  "A  New  Lewis 
and  Clark  Map",  noted,  7 :2S3-254. 

Aberdeen  Pioneer  Association,  7:48, 
8:9,  10:46. 

Academy  of  Pacific  G>ast  History, 
'"Publications",  vols.  1-2,  reviewed 
by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  4:128-129. 

''Acquisition  of  Oregon",  by  Mar- 
shall, reviewed  by  C  W.  Smith,  3: 
154-157. 

"Across  the  Plains  in  1853",  by  D.  B. 
Ward,  reviewed,  3:242. 

"Across  the  Plains  to  California  in 
1852",  by  Lodisa  Frizzell,  noted, 
6:209-210. 

Adams,  Annie  (Mrs.  Robert  Head), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:228. 

Adams,  E.  D.,  'The  Power  of  Ideals 
in  American  History",  noted,  5:147. 

Adams,  Henry,  'The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,  An  Autobiography", 
reviewed  by  Edmond  S.  Meany, 
10:73-74. 


Adams,  John  Quincy:  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  Oregon  Question, 
by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  5:207-214; 
"Writings",  edited  by  W.  C  Ford, 
noted,  4:131,  5:61,317,  6:71-72,281. 

Adams  County,  see  Lincoln  and 
Adams  County  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Association. 

Agriculture  in  Alaska  under  the  Rus- 
sians, by  C  L  Andrews,  7:287-288. 

Alaska:  agriculture  in,  under  Rus- 
sians, by  C.  L  Andrews,  7:287-288; 
Baranof  the  builder,  by  C  L  An- 
drews, 7:202-216;  Higginson's, 
"Alaska:  The  Great  Country",  re- 
viewed, 8:234;  industry  in,  under 
the  Russians,  by  C  L  Andrews, 
7 :278-295 ;  Jones',  "Alaskan  Water- 
ways", reviewed,  9:233-234;  ma- 
rine disasters  of  Alaska  route,  by 
C  L.  Andrews,  7 :21-37 ;  mining  in, 
before  1867,  by  F.  A.  Colder,  7:233- 
238;  reindeer  in,  by  C  L.  Andrews, 
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10:171-176;  salmon  industry,  by  C. 
L.  Andrews,  9:243-254;  social  life 
in,  under  Russians,  by  C  L.  An- 
drews, 7:278-295;  survey  of,  1743- 
1799,  by  F.  A.  Colder,  4:83-95; 
trade  under  Russians,  by  C.  L.  An- 
drews, 7 :278-295 ;  transfer  of  to  U. 
S.,  reprint  of  document,  3 :83-91 ; 
Tuttle's  "Alaska",  reviewed  by  C. 
L.  Andrews,  6:69;  under  the  Rus- 
sians, by  C.  L.  Andrews,  7:202-216, 
278-295 ;  Underwood's  "Alaska : 
An  Empire  in  the  Making",  re- 
viewed by  F.  A.  Colder,  4:197; 
whaling  in,  by  C.  L.  Andrews,  9: 
3-10. 

Alden,  Ceorge  H.,  review  of  Halsey's 
"Four  Creat  Rivers",  1 :170-171. 

Alexander,  John  S.,  death,  8:36. 

Allan,  Ceorg«  T.,  letter  dated  March 
16,  1832,  regarding  fever  and  ague 
on  Columbia  river,  2:41. 

Allen,  Robert  Perry,  death,  7:58. 

Alvord,  Clarence  Walworth,  "The 
New  Regime",  noted,  7:253. 

Ambler,  Charles  H.,  "The  Life  and 
Diary  of  John  Floyd  an  Apostle  of 
Secession,  and  the  Father  of  the 
Oregon  Country",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  10:69-70. 

American  and  British  treatment  of 
the  Indians  of  Puget  Sound,  by 
W.  J.  Trimble,  5 :32.54. 

American  Historical  Association : 
Annual  meeting,  (1906)  1:84-85 
(Jan.);  (1912)  4:54;  (1913)  5:153- 
155;  (1915)  7:86;  (1916)  8:80; 
(1917)  9:79.  Pacific  Coast  Branch 
of,  see  Pacific  (3oast  Branch  of  the 
American   Historical  Association. 

American  names  in  Washington,  1: 
10-11  (Oct.) 

Analysis  of  the  Pacific  railroad  re- 
ports, by  Pearl  Russell,  10:3-16. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  death,  5:23. 

Anderson,  Butler  P.,  letter  dated 
May  4,  1858,  concerning  Chief 
Leschi,  1:59. 

Anderson,  C.  M.,  the  naming  of  Se- 
ward, Alaska,  1:159-161. 


Anderson,  Dice  Robins,  "William 
Branch  Giles;  a  Study  in  the  Poli- 
tics of  Virginia  and  the  Nation", 
noted,  7:252-253. 

Andrews,  Clarence  L.;  Alaska  under 
the  Russians,  7 :2a2-21 6,278-295 ; 
Alaska  whaling,  9:3-10;  marine 
disasters  of  the  Alaska  route,  7:21- 
37;  reindeer  in  Alaska,  10:171-176; 
review  of  CJolder's  "Russian  Ex- 
pansion on  the  Pacific",  6:119-120; 
review  of  Stuck's  "Voyage  on  the 
Yukon",  9:69-70;  review  of  Tut- 
tle's "Alaska",  6:69;  the  sahnon  in 
Alaska,  9:243-254;  research  in 
Alaska,  6 :284. 

Andrews,  Lyman  Beach,  death,  5:25. 

Andrews,  Matthew  Page,  "History 
of  the  United  States",  noted,  5 :317. 

Angus  McDonald:  A  Few  Items  of 
the  West  (document),  edited  by  F. 
W.  Howay,  W.  S.  Lewis  and  J.  A. 
Meyer,  8:188-229. 

Anthon,  Sister  Inger,  review  of 
Fountain's  "Eleven  Eaglets  of  the 
West",  1:275-277. 

"Antoine  of  Oregon :  A  Story  of  the 
Oregon  Trail",  noted,  4:197-198. 

Applegate,   Jesse:    Jesse   Applegate: 
Pioneer,    Statesman    and    Philos- 
opher,  by  Joseph   Schafer,   1 :217- 
233;    "Recollections    of   My    Boy 
hood",  noted,  6:208-209. 

"(The)  Applewoman  of  the  Klicki- 
tat", by  A.  V.  Morris,  reviewed 
by  E.  M.  Blodgett,  10:71-72. 

Archeological  research,  a  vast  neg- 
lected field  for,  1:131-135. 

Archives  of  Washington,  report  on, 
by  J.  N.  Bowman,  2 :241-249. 

Arnold,  A.  W.,  death,  4:43. 
Asakawa,  K.,  why  and  how  Japanese 

history  may  be  studied  with  profit 

in  America,  2:127-131. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Old  Oregon,  by  C.  T.  Johnson,  1: 
209-216. 

Ashley,  Mabel  M.,  review  of  Schultz's 
"Bird  Woman  (Sacajawea)",  9:308. 
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Associates  of  Eighty-nine,  organized 

1917,  8:23a 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Frank  (Mrs.  Osborne), 

in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 
Attitude  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

during  Indian  war  of  1855-1856,  a 

series    of    letters    of   that   period, 

edited  by  Clarence  B.  Bagley,  8: 

291-307. 
Aumer,   Clarence  Ray,  "History  of 

Education  in   Iowa",   reviewed  by 

Paul  J.  Kruse,  7:170-171. 
"Authors  of  Washington",  by  Susan 

W.  Hassell,  noted,  7:327-328. 
Ayer,    John    Edwin,    George    Bush, 

Voyageur,  7:40-45. 

Bagley,  Clarence  B. :  George  Wilkes, 
5:3-11;  our  first  Indian  war,  1:34- 
49(Oct) ;  review  of  Williams'  edi- 
tion 'The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle", 
5:138-142;  "History  of  Seattle",  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  7: 
249-251 ;  "In  the  Beginning",  noted, 
1 :83(Oct.)  ;  presents  transcript  of 
early  University  of  Washington 
records  to  University  library,  8: 
160;  "The  Waterways  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest",  noted,  8:157-158; 
editor,  documents  relating  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany during  the  Indian  war  of 
1855-56,  8:291-307;  editor.  Jour- 
nal of  Occurrences  at  Nisqually 
House,  6:179-197;  264-278;  7:59- 
75;  144-167. 

(The)    Bagley  Collection  of   Pacific 
Northwest  history:  descriptive  ar- 
ticle on,  by  C  W.  Smith,  10 :83-87 ; 
purchased    by    the    University    of  . 
Washington,  10:15a 

Bagley,  Susannah  Rogers,  death, 
5:2a 

Baker,  Antoinette  (Mrs.  Huntington), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:227. 

Baker,  J.  C,  "Baptist  History  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast'*,  noted,  4:49. 

Ballatne,  John  E.,  review  of  Stock's 
"Ten  Tfeoosand  Miles  With  a  Dog 
Sled",  5 :227-229. 


Banks,  Mary,  bequest  of  private  his- 
torical collection  to  the  University 
of  Washington,  9:79. 

"Baptist  History  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast",  noted,  4:49. 

Baranof  the  builder,  Alaska  under 
the  Russians,  by  Clarence  L.  An- 
drews, 7:202-216. 

Barclay,  Dr.  Forbes,  biographical 
note,  8 :217. 

Barlow,  Byron,  death,  6:15. 

Barlow,  George  W.,  death,  4:40. 
Barlow,  Ida  (Mrs.  Alfred  Pinkham), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Barnard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Charles,  in 

Mercer  party,  6:235. 
Barnes,  (jeorge  A.,  death,  4:42. 

Bamett,  James  D.,  "Operation  of  the 
Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall 
in  Oregon",  reviewed  by  J.  Allen 
Smith,  7:168-170. 

Barr,  Mrs.  Margaret  Jane,  death, 
o:j9. 

Barrows'  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St  Louis  in  1831,  2:206- 
207. 

Bashford,  James  W.,  "Oregon  Mis- 
sions", reviewed  by  C.  W.  Smith, 
9:309. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer:  "The  Middle 
Group  of  American  Historians", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  8: 
155 ;  "Short  History  of  the  United 
States",  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 5:60-61. 

Baxter,  Mrs.  D.  K.(  Sarah  J.  David- 
son), in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Ba3mes,  Robert  Lambert,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Pacific  station,  1857- 
1860,  8:195. 

Beall,  Thomas  B.,  Pioneer  Re- 
miniscences, 8:83-90. 

Bean,  Sarah  L.,  death,  5:29. 

Beard,  Charles  A.:  "Contemporary 
History,  1877-1913",  noted,  5:145- 
146;  "Economic  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States",  noted,  5:63;  "Introduction 
to    the    English    Histortans"*    re- 
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viewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  1 : 
278-279. 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  and  F.  A.  Ogg, 
''National  Governments  and  the 
World  War",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  10:153-154. 

Beaver,  Reverend  Herbert,  first  mis- 
sionary in  the  state  of  Washington, 
1:125-126. 

Beaver,  scarcity  of,  in  fur-trade, 
noted  in  letter  of  Peter  Skeen  Og- 
den,  1831,  1 :262-263. 

Beaver,  Steamer,  arrival  of  (docu- 
ment), 2:259-260. 

Beechcr,  Mrs.  Harriet  Foster,  death 
by  accident,  6:136-137. 

Beer,  George  Louis,  "The  English 
Speaking  Peoples",  noted,  8:311. 

Beggs,  Sarah  Ruhamah  De  Bell,  last 
survivor  of  the  Oregon  mission  of 
1840,  2:12-23. 

Bell,  Archie,  "Sunset  Canada",  noted, 
9 :310. 

Bells,  manufacture  of,  in  Alaska,  by 
the  Russians,  7:285. 

Bennett,  Guy  Vernon:  Early  Rela- 
tions of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  Old  Oregon  Territory,  4:116- 
126;  Eastward  Expansion  of  Popu- 
lation from  the  Pacific  Slope,  3: 
115-123. 

Bent,  Allen  H.,  "Early  American 
Mountaineers",  noted,  5:62. 

Benton  County,  Old  Settler's  Union, 
7:47,  8:8,  10:4a 

Berglund,  Abraham,  "The  War  and 
Trans- Pacific  Shipping",  noted,  8: 
310. 

Bemier,  Julien,  death,  4:42. 

Bemier,  Peter,  death,6:18-19. 

Berry,  Miss(Mrs.Melson),  in  Mer- 
cer party,  6:237. 

Bersch,  Mary,  death,  5:27. 

Bety,  Jacob,  death,  4:42. 

Beuston,  Adam,  death,  4:37. 

Bibliography:  Griffin's  "Bibliography 
of  American  Historical  Societies", 
reviewed  by  C.  W.  Smith,  2:361- 
362;  Boening's  Bibliography  of 
Isaac  I.  Stevens,  9:174-196;  Smith's 


Bibliography  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
3:3-62;  bibliography  of  Pacific 
Northwest  history  planned,  2:179; 
O'Donnell's  "Bibliography  of 
Washington  Geology  and  Geo- 
graphy" noted,  4:294-295. 

Biles,  George  W.,  death,  3 :302. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Washington 
pioneers,  7 :51-58,87-89,178-180,  259- 
261,  10:159-160,238-240. 

"Bird  Woman  (Sacajawea)"  by 
Schultz,  reviewed  by  M.  M.  Ash- 
ley, 9:308. 

Birthday  of  Washington  (poem),  by 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  1:109-112. 

Bissett,  Qarke  P.,  private  library  of, 
2:53. 

Black  Tamanous,  secret  society  of  the 
Clallam  Indians,  by  Johnson  Wil* 
Hams,  7:296-300. 

Blanchet,  Reverend  A.  M.  A.,  men- 
tioned in  Nisqually  Journal,  1849, 
10:211. 

Blanchet,  John  B.,  death,  5:23. 

Blankets :  Dog's  Hair  Blankets  of  the 
Coast  Salish,  by  F.  W.  Howay,  9: 
83-92. 

Blanpied,  Charles  W.,  "A  Humani- 
tarian Study  of  the  Coming  Immi- 
gration Problem  on  the  Pacific 
Cx>ast",  noted,  5:148. 

Blockhouses,  in  Russian  Alaska,  7: 
283. 

Blodgett,  Evelyn  May,  review  of 
Morris*  "The  Applewoman  of 
the  Klickitat",  10:71-72. 

Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mercer 
party,  6:235. 

Boas,  Franz:  "Kutenai  Tales",  re- 
viewed, 10:155;  "Tsimshian  Myth- 
ology", reviewed,  8:231-232. 

Boatman,  Mary  Ann,  death,  3:301. 

Boening,  Rose  M.:  bibliography  of 
Isaac  I.  Stevens,  9:174-196;  his- 
tory of  irrigation  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  9:259-276.  10:21-45. 

Bogart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mercer 
party,  6:235. 

Bogue,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  death,  7:55. 

Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene,  "Texas  in 
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the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century", 
noted,  7:172. 

Bohon,  Mary,  death,  6:13. 

Bonney,  W.  P.,  Monument  for  In- 
dian War  Heroes,  10:177-181. 

Book  of  Heaven,  White  Man's,  see 
''Evolution  of  a  Lament,  2:195-208. 

"(The)  Border  Settlers  of  North- 
western Virginia",  by  L.  V.  Mc- 
Whorter,  noted,  6:279. 

Boren,  Carson  D.,  death,  4:38. 

Boren,  Livonia  Gertrude,  death,  4 :38- 

39. 
Bomstein,  Mrs.  Louisa,  death,  8:35. 

Bourne,  Edward  Gaylord:  Voyages 
and  Explorations  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain,1604-16",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  1 :277-278 ; 
death  on  February  24,  1908,  2:273- 
275;  historical  methods  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Whitman  question,  re- 
viewed by  W.  D.  Lyman,  7:99-122. 

Bowman,  Jacob  N:  Cook's  Place  in 
Northwest  History,  1:113-121;  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  3:99-105;  review  of  Good- 
win's "Establishment  of  the  State 
Government  in  California",  5:315- 
316;  review  of  Lipson's  "Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century",  8:154; 
the  State  Archives  at  Olympia,  2: 
241-249;  Washington  nomenclature, 
l:5-13(Oct). 

Boyd,  Levi,  death,  5 :23. 

Bozarth,  Christopher  C,  death,  4:41. 

"Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth 
PlanUtion,1606-1646'',  edited  by 
William  T.  Davis,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  2:362-363. 

Bradley,  Glen  D.,  "Story  of  the  Pony 
Express",  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 5:57. 

Brannan,  Sarah,  death,  6:11. 

Brents.  Judge  Thomas  H..  death,  8: 
37. 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Margaret,  death,  8:33. 

Bricks,  earliest  manufacture  of,  in 
Alaska,  about  1795,  7:285. 

British  Colttmbia,  report  of  the  ar- 


chives department,  noted,  6:125- 
126. 

British  Columbia,  University  of,  4: 
134-135. 

British  Treatment  of  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  by  W.  J.  Trim- 
ble, 5 :32-54. 

Brooks,  Alfred  H.,  "Mountain  Ex- 
ploration in  Alaska",  noted,  6:281- 
282. 

Brooks,  Quincy  A.,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  1:122-124. 

Brosnan,  C.  J.,  "History  of  the  State 
of  Idaho",  reviewed  by  T.  C.  El- 
liott, 10:71. 

"(The) Brothers'  War",  by  John  C 
Reed,  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 2:46-48. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Amos  (Anna  Peebles), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Brown,  Ashmun  N. :  Preserving  Our 
Public  Records,  1 :10-15(Jan.) 
Washington  Territory  in  the  War 
Between  the  States,  2:34-37. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Chandler,  death,  5:30. 

Brown,  Herman  E.,  10:159. 

Brown,  William  C,  "Early  Okano- 
gan History",  noted,  4:130;  history 
student  on  Okanogan,  4:54. 

Bruce,  James  W.,  death,  7:56. 

Bryan,  Edgar,  retires  as  secretary  of 
the  Washington  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion, 6 :218-219. 

Bnran,  Wilhelmus  Bogart,  "A  His- 
tory of  the  National  Capital", 
noted,  5:31& 

Bryce,  James,  "South  America  :0b- 
servations  and  Impressisons",  re- 
viewed by  Makolm  Douglas,  4:46- 

4a 

Brun,  Jack,  hotel  keeper  at  Port  Lud- 
low, 6:240. 

Buchanan,  Charles  M. :  contributes 
articles  on  Father  Carouse  in  "The 
Indian  Sentinel",  9:155;  Dialectic 
variants  of  the  Nisqually  Root 
Stock,  1 :30-35(Jan.)  ;  Evolution  of 
an  Indian  Hero  in  France,  9:163- 
168 ;  Rights  of  the  Puget  Sound  In- 
dians to  C^ame  and  Fish,  6: 109-1  la 
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Buck,  Solon  J.,  "lUinois  in  1818", 
noted,  8:311;  "Illinois  Travel  and 
Description,  1765-1865",  noted,  5: 
230. 

Bucklin,  Nathan,  death,  7:56. 

Buffalo,  near  Edmonton,  in  1854,  7: 
189-190. 

Bullard,  Job,  death,  3:299. 

Bunch,  Mrs.  Sarah  Isabell,  death,  8: 
34-35. 

Burnett,  Charles  H.,  death,  8:32. 

Burpee,  Lawrence  J.,  "Sanford  Flem- 
ing, Empire  Builder",  noted,  7:254. 

Burr,  Martha  R.,  death,  6:18. 

Burton  Historical  Collection,  manu- 
scripts in,  to  be  printed,  8:68. 

Bush,  George:  George  Bush,  Voy- 
ageur,  by  John  Edwin  Ayer,  7:40- 
45;  his  "terrible  gun",  7:44-45. 

Bushby,  Arthur  Thomas,  biographi- 
cal note,  8:218. 

Burk,  Peter,  death,  4:43. 

Byles,  Mrs.  Mary,  death,  8:35. 

Byrd,  George  W.,  death,  7:54. 

"CaUfomia    Chronology,    1510-1860", 

by  O.  E.  Monnette,  noted,  6:279. 
California    Genealogical    Society,    4: 

199. 
California,    University    of,    summer 

courses  in  history,  1915,  6:217-218. 
Coldwell,  R.  P.,  death,  5:23. 
Callbreath,   Captain  John   C,   death, 

o  :w4* 
Camp,    Moholoh    Schluesher,    death, 

4:36. 
Camp  Lewis,  history  lectures  at,  9: 

79-80,158-159. 
Camp  Washington:  discussion  of  site 

7:3-20;     testimony     of     John     E. 

Smith,  7:276-277. 
Campbell,    John    V.,    The    Sinclair 

Party,  7:187-201. 
Canada,  review  of  historical  publica- 
tions relating  to,  6:279-280;  8:72- 

73,  9:234. 
Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public 

Affairs,  noted,  4:50,295. 
Canadian     archives,     material     for 

United  States  history  in,  5:59-60. 


"Canadian  Northwest  Legislative 
Records",  edited  by  E.  H.  Oliver, 
noted,  6:125,280-281. 

Canal,  beginnings  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton (  document ) ,  1 :73  (  Oct ) 

Canfield,  Oscar,  Pioneer  Reminis- 
cences, 8:251-256. 

Cannon,  Miles,  "Fort  Hall  on  the 
Saptin  River",  7:217-232;  "Waii- 
latpu,  Its  Rise  and  Fall",  noted,  7: 
251-252. 

"Canoe  and  the  Saddle",  by  Theo- 
dore Winthrop,  Williams'  edition 
of,  reviewed  by  Clarence  B.  Bag- 
ley,  5:138-142. 

Cann,  Thomas  Hart,  death,  7:57; 
elected  secretary  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Pioneer  Association,  6: 
219. 

Cause,  John  Martin,  Jason  Lee: New 
Evidence  on  the  Missionary  and 
Colonizer,  6:251-263,284. 

Carkeek,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  in  automobile 
accident,  6:136. 

Carlton,  Robert,  "The  New  Pur- 
chase, Or  Seven  and  a  Half  Years 
in  the  Far  West",  noted,  8:70. 

Carr,  Lucie  L.  Whipple,  death,  4:40. 

Carr,  Ossian  J.,  death,  4:39. 

Carson,  Isaac,  death,  4:37. 

Catholic  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St.  Louis,  1831,  2:198- 
199. 

Catlin's  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St  Louis  1831,  2:197-198. 

Cavitt,  Mrs.  Lydia,  death,  7:54. 

Cayuses,  First  War  With,  by  Clar- 
ence B.  Bagley  l:34-49(Oct). 

Cedar  shingles  shipped  from  Puget 
Sound  in  1845,  7:140-141. 

(The)  Centenary  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  by  Herbert  H.  Gowen 
10 :88-92. 

Chadwick,  S.  J.,  Colonel  Steptoe't 
Battle,  2 :333-343. 

Chambers,  David,  mentioned  in  Nis- 
qually  Journal,  1849,  10:218. 

Chambers,  Margaret  White,  death, 
3:302. 
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Chambers,  Thomas  M.,  mentioned  in 

Nisqually  Journal,  1849,  10:215. 
Chambers,  Thompson  McLain,  death, 

Champlain  Society,  publishes  "Narra- 
tive of  David  Thompson's  Explora- 
tions in  Western  America,"  7:222- 
324. 

Chandler,  George,  "Civics  for  the 
Sute  of  Washington",  noted,  4:49. 

Channing,  Edward,  "A  History  of  the 
United  Sutes",  vol.  4,  noted,  8 :232. 

Channing,  Edward,  Hart  and  Turner, 
"Guide  to  the  study  and  reading  of 
American  History",  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany. 

Chapman,  Charles  E.:  "Catalogue  of 
Materials  in  the  Archivo  General 
de  Indias  for  the  History  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  American 
Southwest",  noted,  10:232-233;  "A 
History  of  Spain",  reviewed,  10:74- 
75. 

Chapman,  John  Butler,  7:320. 

Charles,  Pierre,  6,270-271. 

Charlton,  Charles  Alexander,  death, 
5:28. 

Chase,  Mrs.,  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Caroline,  death,  7:51. 

Chase,  Eugene,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236. 

Chase,  Martha,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236. 

Chehobs,  Henry,  death,  3:297. 

Chief  Seattle  Day,  August  30,  1913, 
4:297. 

Chief  Sluskin's  True  Narrative,  by 
L.  V.  McWhorter,  8:96-101. 

Chiefs,  see  under  name  of  individual 
chief. 

Chinese  History,  by  Charles  D.  Ten- 
ney,  2:99-104. 

Chirouse,  Eugene  Casimir:  letter  of, 
l.*60^1(Jan.);  mentioned,  9:164- 
168;  at  Fort  Nisqually,  1849,  10: 
211 ;  the  "Chirouse"  number  of 
"The  Indian  Sentinel",  noted,  9: 
155. 

Chisholm,  Donald,  biographical  note, 
8.2ia 


Chittenden,  Hiram  M.,  review  of  La- 
veille's  "Life  of  Father  de  Smet", 
7:247-248;  review  of  Mean/s 
"Mount  Rainier,  A  Record  of  Ex- 
ploration", 8:63-65;  War  or  Peace, 
noted,  3:160. 

Christ,  Philip,  death,  5:26. 

Christopher,  Thomas,  death,  4:42-43. 

Clallam  Indians,  secret  society  among, 
called  Black  Tamanous,  7 :296-300. 

Clark,  Dan  E.,  "Samuel  Jordan  Kirk- 
wood",  noted,  9 :74-75. 

Clark,  Elizabeth  Frances,  death,  5 :28. 

Clark,  William,  honoring  the  memory 
of,  1:281;  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites, 
"William  Clark :  Soldier,  Explorer, 
Statesman",  1:234-251. 

Clarke,  Joseph  I.  C,  "Japan  at  First 
Hand",  noted,  10:155-156. 

Clarke,  Wellington,  death,  8 :32. 

Classification  (Dewey  decimal  sys- 
tem) for  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  2:146-160. 

Clay,  Henry,  and  the  Oregon  Ques- 
tion, by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  5:207- 
214. 

Qeland,  Robert  Glass,  "Early  Senti- 
ment for  the  Annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia", noted,  6:280. 

Qimate  of  Puget  Sound,  winter  of 
1846-1847,  7:141. 

Ck>quet,  August,  death,  5:26. 

"Club  Stories",  by  Washington  Sute 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
noted,  7:254. 

"Coal  Mine  Workers",  by  FrankHn 
Julian  Wame,  reviewed  by  Edward 
McMahon,  1 :169-l7a 

Cochran,  Jesse  F.,  death,  8:37. 

Coflin,  Aurelia  (Mrs.  Hinckley),  in 
Mercer  party,  6 :227. 

Cole,  George  E.,  death,  1 :88-89(Jan.). 

Collier.  W.  H.,  death,  7 :55-56. 
Collins,  John,  pioneer  hotel  keeper, 

6:240. 
CoUison,  W.  H.,  "In  the  Wake  of  the 

War  Canoe",  reviewed,  7:326-327. 
(The)  Colonel  Wright,  by  Luhi  D. 

Crandall,  7:125-13^ 
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Colorado  College,  Publications,  noted, 
5 :318. 

"(The)  Columbia  Highway",  by  S.  C. 
Lancaster,  noted  6:285. 

Columbia  River:  Miles  C.  Moore, 
The  Columbia  River,  6:171-176; 
Lyman's  "The  Columbia  River", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  3: 
308;  Sperlin  "Columbia  River  Ex- 
ploration", 4:3-11;  Elliott  "Colum- 
bia River  Fur  Trade",  6:3-10;  Er- 
matinger  "The  Columbia  River 
under  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Rule",  5:192-206. 

Colvile,  Andrew,  member  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  8:194. 

Colville,  fort,  established,  1859,  8: 
194. 

Coman,  Katharine,  "Economic  Begin- 
nings of  the  Far  West",  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  4:127-128. 

"(The)  Coming  Canada",  by  Joseph 
King  Goodrich,  reviewed  by  Oliver 
H.  Richardson,  5:57-58. 

"(The)  (doming  Hawaii",  by  Joseph 
King  (Goodrich,  reviewed  by  Mary 
Hubbard,  5:229-230. 

Comkanee,  Indian  name  for  the 
Horse  Plains  in  Montana,  8:192. 

Comparative  Study  of  State  Consti- 
tutions for  Provisions  Not  Found 
in  Our  Own,  by  Ben  Driftmier,  3: 
259-273. 

Compton,  Charles  H.,  review  of  Jud- 
son's  "Subject  Index  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska",  5:58-59. 

Concrete,  Washington,  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "Looking  Forward,  The 
Story  of  the  Upper  Skagit",  noted, 
4:130. 

(3ondon,  John  T.  editor,  Washington's 
First  Cx)nstitution,  1878,  10:57-68, 
110-141. 

Condon,  Thomas,  "Oregon  Geology", 
noted,  3:159. 

Congregational  Church  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  by  T.  C.  El- 
liott, 6:90-99. 


Connelley,  William  £. :  "Doniphan's 
Expedition  and  Conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California",  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  2:169-170; 
"National  Aspects  of  the  Old  Ore- 
gon Trail",  noted,  7:171-172. 

Conner,  Annie  (Mrs.  Hartsuck),  in 
Mercer  party,  6:237. 

(Tonover,  Charles  Talmadge,  (and 
others)  "Proposal  to  Change  the 
Name  of  Mount  Rainier",  reviewed 
8:235-237. 

Constable,  Mrs.  Frances,  death,  7 :54. 

Constant,  Baron  D'Estournelles  de, 
"Les  Etats-Unis  D'Amerique", 
noted,  5:146. 

Constitution  of  Washington:  Origin, 
4 :227-287 ;  Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  State  Constitution  of  Wash- 
ington, by  Leo  Jones,  4:12-32; 
Washington's  First  (Constitution, 
1878,  edited  by  John  T.  Condon, 
10 :57-67,  1 10-141 ;  constitutional 
convention  of  1878,  Proceedings,  9: 
129-152,  208-229,  296-307 ;  Compara- 
tive Study  of  State  Constitutions 
for  Provisions  Not  Found  In  Our 
Own,  by  Ben  Driftmier,  3:259-273. 

Cook,  James  W.,  death,  5:29. 

Cook's  Place  in  Northwest  History, 
by  Jacob  N.  Bowman,  1 :113-121. 

Coombs,  Rachel,  death,  3 :297. 

Coonc,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Reminiscences 
of  a  Pioneer  Woman,  8:14-21. 

Cooper,  Charles,  death,  7:58. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Isaac,  death,  7:54. 

Cooper,  James,  biographical  note,  10: 
207. 

Cooper,  Mary,  death,  3:297. 

Cooper,  W.  B.,  death,  6:11. 

(Sorbin,  D.  C,  Recollections  of  a 
Pioneer  Railroad  Builder'  1:43-46 
(Jan.). 

Corwin,  Edward  S.:  "French  Policy 
and  the  Anmerican  Alliance  of 
1778",  noted,  8:67;  'The  Prcsi- 
dent's  Control  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions", reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  9:153-154. 

Coutant,    C    G.,    "The    History    of 
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Wyoming^,  reviewed  by  Grace  R. 
Hebard,  6:120-122. 

G>wlitz  Farm,  beginning  of,  10:207. 

Crandall,  Lulu  Donnell,  The  Colonel 
Wright,  7:12S-132. 

Crawford,  Samuel  Le  Roy:  death,  8: 
37;  To  the  Pioneers  of  Washing- 
ton, 6:177-178. 

Cresap,  Robert  Vinton,  death,  3:300. 

Creswell,  Donald  C,  death,  8:34. 

"Crime  Against  the  Yaldmas",  by 
LucuHus  V.  McWhorter,  reviewed 
by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  4:292-293. 

Critical  Discussion  of  the  Site  of 
Camp  Washington,  by  M.  Orion 
Monroe,  7:3-20. 

Crockett,  Colonel  Walter,  biographi- 
cal note,  7:245-246. 

"(The)  Cruise  of  the  Corwin",  by 
John  Muir,  reviewed  by  Margaret 
Schumacher,  10:72-73. 

Current  events,  course  in,  at  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  5:152. 

Curtis,  Edward  S. :  Indian  researches 
of,  3:310;  "The  North  American 
Indian",  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  4:290-292,  6:198-200;  the 
Curtis  picture  musicale,  4:53. 


Dall,  William  Healey,  "Spencer  Ful- 

lerton  Baird :  A  Biography",  noted, 

7:171. 
Dallas,  A.  J.,  biographical  note,  8: 

224. 
Dalles,    The:    Early    Days    at    The 

Dalles,  by  Camilla  Thomson  Don- 

neH  4:105-115. 
Daniel  Webster  and  Old  Oregon,  by 

C  T.  Johnson,  2:6-11. 
Darragfa,  John,  death,  5:22. 
David,  Charles  W.,  6:285,  7:257,  9: 

15a 
"David  S.  Maynard  and  Catherine  T. 

Maynard",  by  Thomas  W.  Prosch, 

reviewed,   1:83  (Oct). 
David  Thompson:   Journeys   in  the 

Spokane      (xnintry      (document), 

edited  by  T.  C  Elliott,  8:183-187, 

261-264.  9:11-16,    103-106,   169-173, 


284-287,  10:17-20,  Tyrrell's  "David 
Thompson's  Narrative  of  his  Ex- 
plorations in  Western  America"  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  7: 
322-324. 

Davids,  Thomas  J.,  death,  6:16. 

Davidson,  Ciordon  Charles,  'The 
North-West  Company",  reviewed 
by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  10:231-232. 

Davidson,  Sarah  J.  (Mrs.  D.  K.  Bax- 
ter), in  Mercer  Party,  6:236. 

Davis,  Henry  C,  death,  4:37. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Dodd's  "Life  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  2:268-270. 

Davis.  WUliam  T.  editor,  "Brad- 
ford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation", reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 2:362-363. 

Dawson,  CTharles,  "Pioneer  Tales  of 
the  Oregon  Trail",  reviewed  by 
Thomas  W.  Prosch,  5:145. 

Dealey,  James  Qualye,  "(Growth  of 
American  State  Constitutions  from 
1776  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1914", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  6: 
203-205. 

Dedication  of  Steptoe  Memorial  Park 
at  Rosalia,  Wash.,  June  19,  1908. 
2:344-351. 

Dellcnbaugh,  Frederick  S.,  "Fremont 
and  *49",  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  6:70-71. 

Denny,  Arthur  A.,  "Pioneer  Days  on 
Puget  Sound"  (Harriman  edition), 
reviewed,  2:265-268. 

Denny,  Mrs.  Louisa  Boren,  death,  8: 
36. 

Denny,  Margaret  Lenora,  death  by 
accident,  6:136-137,  7:53w 

Denny,  Orion  O.,  death,  8 :33. 

"Development  of  Japan",  by  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette,  reviewed  by  Ed- 

Devore,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.,  death,  7: 
52-53. 

Dewey  decimal  classification  ex- 
panded for  history  of  Pacific 
Northwest  by  Charles  W.  Smith, 
2:146-160. 

Diary  of  an  Emigrant  of  1845  (docu> 
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ment),  by  John  E.  Howell,  1 :138* 
158. 

Diaiy  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Ebey,  edited  by  Victor  J.  Farrar, 
7:239-246,  307-321,  8:40-62,  124-152. 

**Did  Webster  Ever  Say  This?"  by 
C  T.  Johnson,  4:191-193. 

Dimsdale,  Thomas  J.,  "The  Vigil- 
antes of  Montana"  (two  new  edi- 
tions) reviewed  by  Christina  D. 
Smith,  7:248-249. 

Distances  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, to  Astoria  and  intermediate 
poinU,  4:218-219. 

Divorce  in  Washington,  by  Ralph  R. 
Knapp,  5:121-128. 

Dixon,  Joseph  K.  "The  Vanishing 
Race",  noted,  5:149-150. 

Djonip,  Peter,  hotel  keeper  at  Utsa- 
lady,  6:240. 

Doane's  oyster  house  at  Olympia,  6: 
242. 

"Doctor  John  McLoughlin,  the 
Father  of  Oregon",  by  Frederick 
V.  Holman,  reviewed  by  W.  A. 
Morris,  2:44-46. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  "Jefferson  Davis", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
268-270;  "The  Riverside  History  of 
the  United  States",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  6:207-208. 

Dog's  Hair  Blankets  of  the  Coast 
Salish,  by  F.  W.  Howay,  9:83-92. 

''Doniphan's  Expedition  and  Con- 
quest of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia", by  William  E.  Connelley,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
169-170. 

Donnan,  Elizabeth  editor,  "Papers 
of  James  A.  Bayard",  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  7:76-77, 

Donnell,  Camilla  Thomson,  "Early 
Days  at  White  Salmon  and  The 
Dalles,  4:105-115. 

Dougherty,  J.  Hampden,  "The  Elec- 
toral System  of  the  United  Sutes", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  1 : 
70-73(Jan.). 

Dougherty,  Thomas  A.,  death,  5:27. 

Dougherty,  Julia,  death,  6:12. 


Douglas,  David.  "Journal  Kept  by 
David  Douglas,  1823-1827",  re- 
viewed by  G.  B.  Rigg,  6 :200-202L 

Douglas,  James,  arrives  at  Fort  Nis- 
qually  May  25,  1849,  10:216;  letter 
dated  April  26,  1855,  regarding  the 
beginning  of  the  San  Juan  dispute, 
2:352-354;  letter  dated  April  16, 
1858,  to  Fayette  McMuUin,  9:67; 
letters  showing  attitude  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  during  the 
Indian  war  of  1855-56,  8:291-307; 
letter  dated  March  12,  1832,  to 
James  McLeod,  regarding  the  luck 
of  the  fur  trade,  2 :43. 

Douglas,  James  William,  son  of 
James  Douglas,  biographical  note, 
8:223. 

Douglas,  Malcolm :  review  of  Bryce's 
"South  America'*,  4:46-48;  captain 
in  France,  10:158. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.:  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
209-232,  309-332;  "Life  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas"  by  William  Goodner, 
reviewed  1 :63-66(Jan.)  ;  "Stephen 
A  Douglas:  A  Study  in  American 
Politics",  by  Allen  Johnson,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
365-367. 

Dovell,  W.  T.,  The  Pathfinders,  1: 
47.50(Jan.). 

Downey,  Robert  M.,  death,  7:54. 

Doyle,  Chloe  A.,  death,  3:300. 

Dred  Scott  Decision,  Echo  of  (docu- 
ment), 1:71  (Oct.). 

Driftmier,  Ben,  (Comparative  Study 
of  State  Constitutions,  3:259-273. 

Drumheller,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  death, 

o  :oo. 
Dunbar,  Ralph  Oregon,  death,  4:39- 

40. 
Dunbar,    Seymour,    "A    History   of 

Travel  in  America",  reviewed  by 

Frank  G.  Kane,  6:205-207. 
Duncan,  William,  death,  8:39. 
Duncalo,  Frederic,  "Brief  History  of 

the  War",  noted,  10:75. 
Dunlap,  S.  S.,  death,  8:33. 
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Duwamish  River,  formerly  called 
Ouvre's  River,  6:277. 

Dye,  Eva  Emery,  "McDonald  of  Ore- 
gon", reviewed  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,   l:66-70(Jan.). 

Dyment,  Colin  V.,  "Record  of  Those 
Who  Died  in  Service",  noted,  10: 
237-23a 

Earliest  Expedition  Against  Puget 
Sound  Indians,  1 :  16-29 (Jan.)* 

Early  Days  At  White  Salmon  and 
The  Dalles,  by  Camilla  Thomson 
Donnell,  4:105-115. 

"Early  Days  in  Old  Oregon"  by 
Katharine  B.  Judson,  reviewed  by 
F.  W.  Howay,  7:324-326. 

"Early  History  of  Idaho",  by  W.  J. 
McConnell,  reviewed  by  W.  D. 
Lyman,  5:142-143. 

Early  Oregon  Diplomacy,  by  Edmond 
S.  Meany,  5:207-214. 

Early  Records  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany, 
8:114-123. 

Early  Relation  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  the  Old  Oregon  Territory 
by  G.  V.  Bennett,  4:116-126. 

Easterbrook,  George  W.,  Washing- 
ton Territory  in  the  War  Between 
the  States,  2:33-39. 

Eastern  Washington  Historical  So- 
ciety, 10:48. 

Eastern  Washington  State  Historical 
Society,  "History,  Constitution  and 
Annual  Report,  1918",  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  10:153. 

Eastward  Expansion  of  Population 
from  the  Pacific  Slope,  by  Guy 
Vernon  Bennett,  3:115-123. 

Eaton,  Allen  H.,  'The  Oregon  Sys- 
tem: The  Story  of  Direct  Legis- 
latioo  in  Oregon",  reviewed  by  C. 
W.  Smith,  4:44-45. 

Ebey,  Eason  Benton,  7:243. 

Ebcy,  Isaac  Neff,  biography,  7*240- 
243;  decapitation  (document),  1: 
74.7S(Oct),  diary,  edited  by  Vic- 
tor  J.  Farrar,  7:239-246^  307-321, 
8:40^  124-15^ 


Ebey,  Winfield  Scott,  manuscripts  of, 
deposited  in  the  University  of 
Washington  library,  9:238-239. 

"Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far 
West",  by  Katharine  Coman,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  4: 
127-128. 

"Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States",  by 
Charles  A.  Beard,  noted,  5:63. 

"(The)  Education  of  Henry  Adams, 
an  Autobiography",  by  Henry 
Adams,  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  10:73-74. 

Edwards,  Haven  W.,  death,  4:203. 

Edwards,  Philip  L.,  in  Jason  Lee 
party,  1 :23-24(Oct). 

Eells,  Reverend  Gushing,  tribute  to, 
9:313-314. 

Eells,  Edwin:  Eliza  and  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  5:288-299;  Heroes 
and  Heroines  of  the  Long  Ago,  2: 
132-145 ;  The  Whitman  Monument, 
2:24-27. 

Eells,  Myron:  "Marcus  Whitman, 
Pathfinder  and  Patriot",  reviewed 
by  C.  W.  Smith,  3:154-157;  death, 
1 :176. 

Egge,  Albert  E.,  The  Making  of  the 
English  People,  2:294-302. 

Eldridge,  Teresa,  death,  3:299. 

"(The)  Electoral  System  of  the 
United  States",  by  J.  Hampden 
Dougherty,  reviewed,  1 :70-73 
(Jan.). 

"(The)  Eleven  Eaglets  of  the  West", 
by  Paul  Fountain,  reviewed  by  Sis- 
ter Inger  Anthon,  1:275-277. 

Eliza  and  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  by 
Edwin  Eells,  5:288-299. 

Elliott.  T.  C:  Death  of  Professor 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  2'u^3- 
275 ;  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  and  His 
(Quests,  3:63-77;  Fur  Trade  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Prior  to 
1811,  6:3-10;  The  Indian  Coondl 
at  WaUa  Walla,  1 -.252-255;  The 
Organization  and  First  Pastorate 
of  the  First  Coogregational  Church 
of  WaUa  Walla,  Washington, 
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99;  review  of  Brosnan's  "History 
of  the  State  of  Idaho",  10 :71 ;  re- 
view of  Stone's  "Following  Old 
Trails",  5:143-144;  WalU  Walla 
and  Missoula,  3:274-276;  editor, 
David  Thompson's  Journeys  in  the 
Spokane  Country,  8:183-187,  261- 
264,  9:11-16,  103-106,  169-173,  284- 
287,  10:17-20;  editor,  Journal  of 
John  Work:  (November-Decem- 
ber, 1824)  3:198-228,  (June-Sep- 
tember, 1825)  5:83-115,  (Septem- 
ber-December, 1825)  5:163-191, 
(December- June,  1825-1826)  5:258- 
287,  (July-September,  1826),  6:26- 
49:  contributes  to  the  (3hamplain 
Society  edition  of  David  Thomp- 
son's narrative,  7 :323 ;  "The  Dalles 
Celilo  Portage :  Its  History  and  In- 
fluence", noted,  7:82. 

Ellis,  George  W.,  and  John  E. 
Morris,  "King  Philip's  War",  re- 
viewed, by  Edward  McMahon,  1 : 
279280. 

Engle,  Flora  A.  Pearson  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.  Engle)  :  in  Mercer  party, 
6:235;  The  Story  of  the  Mercer 
Expeditions,  6:225-237. 

English  Names  in  Washington,  1:10 
(Oct.). 

Enterprise,  steamer,  brought  to  Puget 
Sound  in  1861,  8 :219. 

"Episodes  from  the  Winning  of  the 
West",  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
noted,  1:81  (Jan.). 

Ermatinger,  C  O.,  The  Columbia 
River  Under  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany Rule,  5:192-206. 

Ermatinger,  Frank,  Earilest  Expedi- 
tions Against  Puget  Sound  Indians, 
l:16.29(Jan.). 

"Establishment  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment in  California",  by  (Cardinal 
Goodwin,  reviewed  by  Jacob  N. 
Bowman,  5:315-316. 

Eustace,  Michael,  death,  7:57. 

Evolution  of  a  Lament,  by  C.  T. 
Johnson,  2:195-208. 

Evolution  of  an  Indian  Hero  in 
France,  by  Charles  M.  Buchanan, 


9:163-16a 

Expansion  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Qassification  for  Northwest  His- 
tory, by  C  W.  Smith,  2:146-160. 

Experience  of  a  Pioneer,  by  Mary 
Perry  Frost,  7:123-125. 

Exploration  of  the  Upper  Columbia, 
by  O.  B.  Sperlin,  4:3-11. 

Extradition,  futile  attempt  at,  in  1858 
(document),  9:66-67. 

Fairweather,  Hanford  W.:  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Some  of  Its  History,  10:95-99; 
Railroad  Career  of  Hanford  W. 
Fairweather,  by  W.  S.  Lewis,  10: 
100-101;  death,  10:101. 

Falconer's  recent  work  on  the  Ore- 
gon Question,  noted  by  George 
Wilkes,  4:221-222. 

Fanning  mills,  first  on  Puget  Sound, 
7:43. 

Faris,  John  T.,  "Winning  of  the  Ore- 
gon Country",  noted,  3:155. 

Farquhar,  N.  H.,  letter  to  A.  B.  Wy- 

Farquhar,  N.  H.,  letter  to  A.  B. 
Wyckoff  who  selected  site  of  Navy 
Yard,  Puget  Sound  2:359. 

Farrand,  Max,  Hugh  Wynne,  A  His- 
torical Novel,  1:101-108. 

Farrar,  Victor  J.:  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Societies  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  6:21-25,  7:46-50,  8:7- 
13,  9:17-22,  10:46-52;  review  of 
Putnam's  "In  the  Oregon  Country", 
6 :208 ;  editor.  Diary  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Ebey,  7:239-246,  307-321, 
8:40-62,  124-152;  editor.  The  Nis- 
qually  Journal,  March  10,  1849—, 
10:205-230;  joint  author,  "Proposal 
to  Change  the  Name  of  Mount 
Rainier",  reviewed.  8:235-237;  ap- 
pointed research  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  5:232; 
enlists  in  Base  Hospital  No.  50, 
9:158. 

Faucett,  Rachel  A.,  death,  5:25. 

Fawcett,  Edgar,  "Some  Remin- 
iscences of  Old  Victoria",  noted,  4: 
294. 
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Fay,  Robert  C,  7:310. 

Fear  of  losing  British  America,  letter 
of  Archibald  McDonald,  2:161-163. 

Ferguson,  Emory  Conda,  death,  3: 
301. 

Ferry  Museum  of  Tacoma,  10:49. 

Fever  and  ague  on  the  G)lumbia,  let- 
ter of  George  T.  Allan,  dated 
March  16,  1832,2:41. 

Fever  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1834,  2: 
163-165. 

'Fifty  Years  in  Oregon",  by  T.  T. 
Geer,  reviewed  by  T.  W.  Prosch, 
3:303-304. 

Filler,  Johnie,  hotel  keeper  and  bil- 
liard player  at  old  Tacoma,  6:241. 

Finlay,  Jacques  Raphael,  by  J.  A. 
Meyers,  10:163-167. 

Finlayson,  D.  N.:  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1833  to  John  McLeod ;  2 : 
166-167;  letter  dated  March  12, 
1832,  2:41-42. 

Finlayson,  Roderick :  biographical 
note,  8:219;  mentioned  in  Nisqually 
Journal,  1849,  10:212. 

First  American  Settlement  on  Puget 
Sound,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  7: 
136-143. 

"First  Circumnavigation  of  Vancou- 
ver Island",  by  C  F.  Newcombe, 
reviewed,  6:128-130. 

"(The)  First  Forty  Years  of  Wash- 
ington Societ/*,  by  Margaret  Bay- 
ard Smith,  reviewed  by  Mary  G. 
CMeara,  1 :167-169. 

First  Immigrants  to  Cross  the  Cas- 
cades, by  David  Longmire,  8:22-28. 

First  White  Women  in  Wyoming,  by 
Grace  R.  Hebard,  8:29-31. 

Fischer,  Arthur  Homer,  "A  Sum- 
mary of  Mining  in  the  State  of 
Washington",  noted,  10:233. 

Fisher,  Lydia  Ann,  death,  5:25. 

Fbheries  at  Eraser  River,  beginning 
of,  in  letter  of  Archibald  McDon- 
ald dated  February  20,  1831,  1: 
258-260. 

Fisheriet,  stt  also  Salmon  fisheries. 

Fishing;  by  Russians  In  Alaska,  7: 
288. 


Fishing  Rights  of  the  Puget  Sound 

Indians,  by  Charles  M.  Buchanan, 

6: 109-1  la 
Fitzhugh,  E.  C,  letter  dated  April  5, 

1857,  to  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  1:56-58 

(Jan.). 
Flathead    Indian    delegation    to    St 

Louis  in  1831.  2:195-208. 
Flathead  Indians,  story  of  journey  to 

St  Louis  in  1832,  1 :24-25(Oct). 
Fleming,  C.  P.,  death,  8:32. 
"Flora  of  the  Sute  of  Washington'*, 

Theodore  C.  Frye,  1:73-77  (Jan.). 
by  Charles  V.  Piper,  reviewed  by 

Floyd,  John :  "The  Life  and  Diary  of 
John  Floyd,  An  Apostle  of  Seces- 
sion and  the  Father  of  the  Oregon 
Country",  by  (Charles  H.  Ambler, 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  10: 
69-70. 

"Following  Old  Trails",  by  Arthur 
L.  Stone,  reviewed  by  T.  C  Elliott, 
5:143-144. 

Folsom,  Frederick  W.,  death,  7:52. 

Foote,  Mary  Hallock,  "A  Pkked 
Company",  reviewed  by  (Christina 
D.  Smith,  4:196-197. 

Forbes,  Jared,  death,  7:55. 

Ford,  Sidney  S.,  mentioned  in  Nis- 
qually Journal,  1849,  10:219. 

Ford,  Worthington  C.  editor,  "Writ- 
ings  of  John  Quincy  Adams'*, 
noted,  4:131,  5:61,  317,  6:71-72, 
281. 

Fordyce,  C.  P.,  'Touring  Afoot", 
noted,  8:233. 

Forrest,  Charles,  mentioned  in  Nis- 
qually Journal,  1849,  10:211. 

Fort  Cohrille,  1859-69,  by  W.  P.  Win- 
ans,  3:78-82. 

Fort  Hall  on  the  Saptm  River,  by 
Miles  Cannon,  7:217-232. 

Fort  Langley,  6:181. 

Fort  Nisqually:  attack  on,  by  Sno- 
qualmie  Indians  May  1,  1849;  10: 
212;  rebuilt  on  new  site,  1842-1843, 
10:212;  set  also  under  Nisqually. 

Fort  Simpson,  beginning  of,  in  letter 
of  Archibald  McDonald  dated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1832,  1 :264-266. 
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Fort  Vancouver,  farm  at,  in  letter  of 
John  McLoughlin  to  John  McLeod, 
March  1,  1832,  2:40-41. 

Fort  Victoria,  beginning  of,  10:209. 

Forts  of  the  Washington  Fur  Trade, 
by  O.  B.  Sperlin,  8:102-113. 

Foster,  Joseph,  death,  3:297. 

Fountain,  Paul,  "The  Eleven  Eaglets 
of  the  West",  reviewed  by  Sister  I. 
Anthon,  1:275-277. 

Fourth  of  July  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, by  George  W.  Soliday,  4:163- 
181. 

Francis,  Simeon,  letter  relating  to 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  1864,  2: 
38-39. 

Eraser,  Mrs.  Hugh,  "Seven  Years  on 
the  Pacific  Slope",  reviewed  by 
Christina  D.  Smith,  6:69-70. 

Eraser  River  Centenary,  2:369-371. 

Freeman,  Rosina,  death,  5:27. 

"Fremont  and  '49",  by  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh,  reviewed  by  Edmond 
S.  Meany,  6:70-71. 

French  names  in  Washington,  1:11 
(Oct.). 

"(The)  Frenchman",  Skalatchet  In- 
dian chief  described,  6:266. 

"(The)  Friendly  MounUin",  1917, 
noted,  9:73. 

Frizzell,  Mrs.  Lodisa,  Journal,  noted, 
6:209-210. 

From  Missoula  to  Walla  Walla  in 
1857  on  Horseback,  by  Frank  H. 
Woody,  3:277-286. 

From  Salem,  Oregon,  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  in  1859,  by  DUlis  B. 
Ward,  6:100-106. 

Frost,  Mrs.  Jane,  death,  8:34. 

Frost,  Joseph  H.,  pioneer  missionary 
belittled  by  Bancroft,  2:15-21. 

Frost,  Mary  Perry,  Experience  of  a 

Pioneer,  7:123-125. 
Fryberg,  John  P.,  death,  4:37. 
Frye,  George  F.,  death,  4:37. 
Frye,  Theodore  Q,  review  of  Piper's 
"Flora  of  the  Sute  of  Washing- 
ton", 1:73-77  (Jan.). 
Fulton,  Robert :  "Life  of  Robert  Ful- 


ton", by  A.  C.  Sutdiffe,  noted,  6: 

2ia 

Fur-trade:  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Northwest,  1 :114-121 ; 
between  the  Russians  and  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska,  7:289-290;  Fur 
Trade  Forts  of  Washington,  by  O. 
B.  Sperlin,  8:102-113;  Fur  Trade 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Prior 
to  1811,  by  T.  C  Elliott.  6:3-10; 
James  Douglas  on  luck  of  the  fur 
trade  in  1832,  2:43.  Consult  Jour- 
nal of  Occurrences  at  Nisqually 
House,  The  Nisqually  Journal,  The 
Journal  of  John  Work  for  addi- 
tional material  on  the  fur-trade. 

Furth,  Jacob,  death,  6:14. 

Gaillac,  Malinda,  death,  5:27. 

CJale,  Joseph  Marion,  death,  5:24. 

(Gallagher,  Sarah,  J.  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Russell),  in  Mercer  party,  6:227. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  and  the  Oregon 
Question,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  5 : 
207-214. 

Gallatin,  James,  diary,  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  6:124-125. 

Game  rights  of  the  Puget  Sound  In- 
dians, by  C.  M.  Buchanan,  6:109- 
118. 

t^ardner,  William,  "The  Life  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  1 :63-66(Jan.). 

Garfield  County  Pioneer  Association, 
8:8-9;  10:49. 

Garry,  Indian  chief,  see  Spokane 
Garry. 

Gassett,  Mrs.  Charles  (Miss  Stew- 
art), in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Gatch,  Thomas  Milton,  death,  5:25. 

Gcddis,  S.  R.,  death,  4:36. 

Geer,  T.  T.  "Fifty  Years  in  Oregon", 
reviewed  by  Thomas  W.  Protek 
3:303-304. 

(Jendron,  Eliza,  death,  5:30. 

"(General  (Haxton:  A  Novel",  by  C 
H.  Hanford,  noted,  9:74. 

"Geographic  Dictionary  of  Washing- 
ton", by  Henry  Landes,  noted,  9: 
155. 
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Geographic    Names   of   Washington, 

by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8:265-290,  9: 
7642,  107-128,  197-207,  288-295,  10 : 
53-56,  102-109,  190-204. 

Geographical  Names  in  Washington, 
by  Jacob  N.  Bowman,  1 :5-13 
(Oct). 

George,  Eli,  an  Indian  hero  in  France, 
9:163-168. 

George  Bush,  Voyageur,  by  John 
Edwin  Ayer,  7:40-45. 

George  Wilkes,  by  Oarence  B.  Bag- 
ley,  5:3-11. 

Gholson,  Richard  Dickerson,  by  Ed- 
mond S.  Meany,  8:180-182. 

Gillespie,  James,  death,  6:11. 

Gillespie,  John  W.,  death,  8:35. 

Gillilan,  James  David,  "Trail  Tales", 
noted,  7:81. 

Gilstrap,  William  Henry:  k>cation  of 
the  site  of  Camp  Washington,  7: 
3-20;  death,  5:320. 

Gittinger,  Roy,  "The  Formation  of 
the  Sute  of  Oklahoma",  noted,  9: 
73-74. 

Glass,  Rose,  review  of  "The  North- 
men, Columbus  and  Cabot",  edited 
by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  1 :  171-174. 

Glore,  Michael,  death,  8:32. 

Goddard,  Pliny  Earle,  "Elements  of 
the  Kato  Language",  noted,  4:50. 

Gold:  discovered  at  Colville  in  1854, 
8:201;  discovered  in  British  Col- 
umbia in  1855,  8:224. 

Colder,  Frank  A. :  A  Survey  of  Alas- 
ka. 1743-1799.  4:83-95;  Mining  in 
Alaska  Before  1867,  7:233-238;  re- 
view of  Underwood's  "Alaska,  An 
Empire  in  the  Making",  4:197; 
"Father  Herman.  Alaska's  Saint", 
noted,  8 :73-74 ;  "Guide  to  Materials 
for  American  History  in  Russian 
Archives",  reviewed,  8 :230-231 ; 
leaves  for  Russia,  5:66;  mentioned, 
7:259;  "Russian  Expansion  on  the 
Pacific",  reviewed  by  C.  L.  An- 
drews, 6:119-120;  "The  Russian 
Offer  of  Mediation  in  the  War  of 
1812^,  noted,  8:71-72;  returns  from 
Russia,  6:135. 


Goodrich,  Joseph  King :  'The  Coming 
Canada  ,  reviewed  by  Oliver  H. 
Richardson,  5:57-58;  "The  Coming 
Hawaii",  reviewed  by  Mary  Hub- 
bard, 5 :229-230. 

Goodridge,  Gardner,  death,  5:26. 

Goodwin,  Cardinal,  "The  Establish- 
ment of  the  State  Government  in 
California",  reviewed  by  Jacob  N. 
Bowman,  5:315-316. 

Gosnell,  R.  E.,  "Yearbook  of  British 
Columbia,  1914",  noted,  5 :318. 

Gourko,  General  Basil,  "War  and 
Revolution  in  Russia,  1914-1917". 
noted,  10:156. 

Government,  teaching  of,  8:73. 

Governors  of  Washington:  biograph- 
ies of,  published  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  6:285;  collect- 
ing portraits  of,  1 :5-9(Jan.) ; 
"Governors  of  Washington",  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  noted,  7:80. 

Gowen,  Herbert  H.:  The  Centenary 
of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  10:88- 
92;  "The  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific 
Kamehameha  the  Great",  noted, 
10:159;  "The  Teacher  and  His 
Ideals",  noted,  9:77. 

Gowey,  Mrs.  (Anne  Stevens),  in 
Mercer  party,  6:235. 

Graham,  Joel,  A  Massacre  on  the 
Frontier,  2:233-236. 

Grand  Prairie,  8:205. 

Grant,  W.  Colquhoun.  pk>neer  colon- 
izer of  Vancouver  Island  arrives 
at  Fort  Nisqually  in  1849,  10:220. 

Graves,  Frank   Pierrepont,  "History 

of  Education  in  Modem  Times", 

noted,  5:14& 
Gray.  William  H. :  "Journal  of  WU- 

lian  H.  Gray  from  December,  1836, 

to  October,  1837",  noted,  5:149. 
Gray  memorial,  8:76-77;  celebration 

noted,  8:68-69. 
GrajTS  Harbor  County,  Washington, 

Pioneer  Association  of,  7:47,  8.*9, 

10:49. 
"(The)    Great    Plains",   by   RjuidaU 

Parrish,  reviewed  by  C  W.  Smith, 

2:174-176. 
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Greeley.  A.  W.,  "Handbook  of  Alas- 
ka", noted,  3:160. 

Green,  Jonathan  S.,  "Journal  of  a 
Tour  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  in  the  Year  1829",  noted, 
6:279. 

Greenlaw,  Wilhelmina,  death,  5:28. 

Greenwood,  George,  death,  3:300. 

"Gregory,  Charles  Noble",  by  Sam- 
uel Freeman  Miller,  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  2:171-174. 

Grennon,  Mrs.  Genevieve,  death,  8: 
34. 

Grenold,  Elvada,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236. 

Grenold,  Mary,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236. 

Grenold,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Frank  McLel- 
lan),  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Griffin,  A.  P.  C,  "Bibliography  of 
American  Historical  Societies",  re- 
viewed by  C.  W.  Smith,  2:361-362. 

Griffin,  John  A.,  Washington  Thirty 
Years  Ago,  7:133-135. 

Griffin,  Mary  Anne  (Mrs.  Hartley), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  death,  7:51. 

Grist  mill:  at  Colville  Falls,  8:198; 
first  on  Puget  Sound,  7:43. 

"Growth  of  American  State  Consti- 
tutions", by  James  Quayle  Dealey, 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  6: 
203-205. 

"(juide  to  Materials  for  American 
History  in  Russian  Archives",  by 
Frank  A.  (Older,  reviewed,  8:230- 
231. 

"Guide  to  the  Study  and  Teaching  of 
American  History",  by  Channing, 
Hart  and  Turner,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  4:48. 

Gueld,  Emily  M.,  death,  6:ia 

Gwydir,  R.  D. :  A  Record  of  the  San 
PoU  Indians,  8:243-250;  Prehis- 
toric Spokane,  1:136-137. 

Hadlock,  Samuel,  death,  4:39. 

Hailey,  John,  "Report  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Idaho  Historical  Society, 
1916",  8:232-233. 


Haley,  John,  death,  5:27. 

Hall,  Qifton  R.,  "Andrew  Johnson, 
Military  (jovemor  of  Tennessee", 
noted,  8:156. 

"Hall  Jackson  Kelley:  Prophet  of 
Oregon",  by  Fred  Wilbur  Powell, 
reviewed,  9:232-233. 

Hallock,  L.  H.,  "Why  Our  Flag 
Floats  Over  Oregon",  noted,  3 :155. 

Halsey,  Francis  W.,  "Tour  of  Four 
Great  Rivers",  reviewed  by  George 
H.  Alden,  1:170-171. 

Hammond,  John  Martin;  "Quaint 
and  Historic  Forts  of  North  Am- 
erica", reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 7:251. 

"Handbook  of  Learned  Societies  and 
Institutions:  America",  edited  by 
J.  David  Thompson,  reviewed  by 
C.  W.  Smith,  2:360-361. 

Hanford,  Cornelius  H. :  Sketch  of 
Professor  Edmond .  S.  Meany,  1 : 
164-167;  "General  Claxton:  A 
Novel",  noted,  9:74. 

Hansen,  Marcus  L.,  "Old  Fort  Snell- 
ing",  noted,  9:235. 

Hardison,  James  N.,  death,  5:24. 

Harlan,  James,  "Life  of  Johnson 
Brigham",  noted,  5:62-63. 

Harriman,  Alice,  editor,  "Pioneer 
Days  on  Puget  Sound,  by  Arthur 
A.  Denny",  reviewed,  2:265-268. 

Harriott,  J.  E.,  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 25.  1831,  1 :260.261. 

Harris,  (George  W.,  death,  6:17. 

Harris,  W.  C,  "Public  Life  ol 
Zachariah  Chandler",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  9:232. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  to  lecture  on 
American  diplomacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Summer 
School,  2 :276. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  (Mary  Anne  Griffin), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Hartman,  Hon.  John  P.,  address  at 
ground  breaking  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon- Pacific  Exposition,  noted,  2: 
52. 

Hartsuck,  Mrs.  (Annie  Conner),  in 
Mercer  party,  6:237. 
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Harvard  Commission  on  Western 
History,  3 :245-246. 

Hassell,  Susan  Whitcomb,  "A  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty  Books  by  Wash- 
ington Authors",  reviewed,  7:327- 
32a 

Hastings,  Captain  Loren  B.,  7:312. 

Hastings,  Oregon  Columbus,  death, 
4:3a 

Hathaway,  Major,  commanding  of- 
ficer at  Oregon  City,  arrives  at 
Fort  Nisqually,  10:226. 

Hathaway,  Eli,  biographical  note,  7: 
244. 

Hathaway,  Elizabeth  Electa,  death,  6 : 
19. 

Hathaway,  Felix,  1 :22(Oct.). 

Hawes,  Ed.  M.  editor,  "Miscellaneous 
WritiniB  of  F.  V.  Hawes",  noted, 
7:173. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  "Political  and  Social 
History  of  Modern  Europe**,  noted, 
8:73. 

Haynes,  Fred  E.,  "Third  Party  Move- 
ments Since  the  Civil  War  With 
Special  Reference  to  Iowa",  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  8: 
66-67. 

Haynes,  John  C,  8:202. 

Head,  Mrs.  Robert  (Annie  Adams), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:228. 

Hebard,  Grace  Raymond:  The  First 
White  Women  in  Wyoming,  8:29- 
31 ;  "Pathbreakers  From  Ocean  To 
Ocean",  noted,  3:159-160;  review  of 
Coutant's  "History  of  Wyoming", 
6:120-122. 

Heg,  May,  death,  3 :301-302. 

Heisen,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  death,  7:57. 

Heitman,  Henry,  death,  5:22. 

Hemenway,  Stacey,  death,  6:12. 

Henry,  Dudley  S.  B.,  death,  7:55. 

Henry,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.,  death,  8:36-37. 

Herbermann,  Charles  George:  "His- 
torical Records  and  Studies", 
noted,  7:80-81;  death,  8:154. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Long  Ago, 
by  Edwin  EeUs.  2:132-145. 

Higginson,  Ella,  "Alaska,  the  Great 
Country",  noted,  8:234. 


High  school  history,  4:135. 

Hill,  Bennett  H.,  arrives  at  Fort  Nis- 
qually, 1849,  10:226. 

Hill,  Captain  John  S.,  death,  7:54. 

Hill,  Robert  Crosby,  death,  8:35. 

Hill,  Samuel:  erects  memorial  to 
Klickitat  heroes,  9 :239-240 ; 
launches  trail-building  campaign,  5 : 
321 ;  in  Japan,  10 :79. 

Hills,  Mr.  (father-in-law  of  J.  J. 
McGilvra),  in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Himes,  George  H. :  Organizers  of  the 
First  Government  in  Oregon,  6: 
162-167 ;  Tyrrell's  Name  Should  Be 
Saved,  10:182-184. 

Hinckley,  Mrs.  (Aurelia  Coffin),  in 
Mercer  party,  6:227. 

Historians  banquetted,  3:309. 

"Historic  Mackinac",  by  E.  O.  Wood, 
noted,  9:235. 

Historic  sUtuary  in  Seattle,  4:53. 

Historical  novel,  study  of,  at  Stan- 
ford University,  1 :101-10a 

Historical  Societies  of  The  Sute  of 
Washington,  by  Victor  J.  Farrar, 
6:21-25,  7:46-50,  8:7-13,  9:17-22, 
10:46-52. 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, "Annual  Publication", 
noted,  5:231,8:155-156. 

History  in  railroad  literature,  8:239. 

"History  of  Education  in  Iowa",  by 
Clarence  Ray  Aumer,  reviewed  by 
Paul  J.  Kruse,  7:170-171. 

History  of  San  Juan  Island,  by 
Charles  McKay,  2:290-293. 

"History  of  Seattle",  by  Clarence  B. 
Bagley,  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  7:249-251. 

History  of  the  Liquor  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  by  Amu 
Sloan  Walker,  5:116-120. 

"History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest", 
by  Joseph  Schafer,  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  9:154. 

"History  of  the  Sute  of  Washing- 
ton", by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  3: 
307.30a 

"(A)  History  of  Travel  in  America", 
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by  Seymour  Dunbar,  reviewed  by 
Frank  G.  Kane,  6:205-207. 

"History  of  Wyoming",  by  C  G. 
G>utant,  reviewed  by  Grace  R. 
Hebard,  6:120-122. 

History  pageant  at  Broadway  High 
School,  Seattle,  4:135. 

History  Teachers*  Qub,  Seattle, 
meeting  of,  5 :152. 

History  Teachers'  Section,  5:158-160, 
23a-240,  325-326. 

Holbrook,  Richard  Blackmer,  bio- 
graphical note,  7:245. 

Holland,  Ernest  O.,  inaugurated 
president  of  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, 7:177. 

Hohnan,  Frederick  V.,  "Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Ore- 
gon", reviewed  by  W.  A.  Morris. 
2:44-46. 

Hopkins,  J.  Castell,  "Canadian  An- 
nual Review  of  Public  Affairs", 
noted,  4:50,  295. 

Hopkins,  Lucy  S.,  death,  6:13. 

Horton,  Mrs.  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236. 

Hospitab  in  Russian  Alaska,  7:292. 

Hotel  Keepers  in  Pioneer  Days  on 
Puget  Sound,  by  William  B.  Sey- 
more,  6:238-242. 

Houston,  E.  J.,  "Land  of  Ice  and 
Snow,  or.  Adventures  in  Alaska", 
noted,  4:131. 

Howard,  D.  K  ("Denny"),  hotel 
keeper  at  Seabeck,  6:240. 

Howay,  F.  W..:  The  Dog's  Hair 
Blankets  of  the  Coast  Salish,  9 :83- 
92;  review  of  Judson's  "Early 
Days  in  Old  Oregon",  7:324-326; 
Some  Remarks  Upon  the  New 
Vancouver  Journal,  6:83-89;  Span- 
ish Settlement  at  Nootka,  8:163- 
171 ;  joint  editor,  Angus  Mc- 
Donald ;  A  Few  Items  of  the  West, 
8:188-229. 

Howe,  Samuel  D.,  biographical  note, 
7:245. 

Howell,  John  Ewing,  Diary  of  an 
Emigrant  of   1845,   1:138-158. 

Hubbard,    Mary,    review    of    Good- 


rich's "The  Coming  Hawaii",  5: 
229-230. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company:  route  from 
Manitoba  to  Spokane,  7:187-201, 
rule  on  the  Columbia,  5:192-206. 

Huggins,  Edward;  death,  1:176;  con- 
sult also  the  Nisqually  Journal,  6: 
179-197. 

Hugh  Wynne,  A  Historical  Novel, 
by  Max  Farrand,  1:101-108. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Flora  Eloris  Payne, 
death,  8:32. 

Humphreys,  Mary  Gay,  "Missionary 
Explorers  Among  the  American 
Indians",  reviewed  by  C  W. 
Smith,  4:293. 

Hunt,  H.  F.,  Slavery  Among  the  In- 
dians of  Northwest  America,  9: 
277-283. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  (Antoinette  Bak- 
er), in  Mercer  party,  6:227. 

Ice  exported  from  Alaska,  before 
and  after  1867,  7 :289. 

Idaho:  "Idaho  Chronology,  Nomen- 
clature, Biblbgraph/',  by  J.  E. 
Rees,  noted,  10:155.  "Early  His- 
tory of  Idaho",  by  W.  J.  McCon- 
nell,  reviewed  by  W.  D.  Lyman, 
5:142-143;  "History  of  the  State  of 
Idaho",  by  C  J.  Brosnan,  reviewed 
by  T.  C  Elliott,  10:71;  "Idaho:  Its 
Meaning,  Origin  and  Application", 
by  J.  E.  Rees,  noted,  9 :71-72. 

Idaho  Historical  Society,  Librarian's 
Report,   1916,  noted,  8:232-233. 

"Idaho  History  Outline",  by  H.  L. 
Talkington,  noted,  8:69. 

Immigrants,  First  to  Cross  the  Cas- 
cades, by  David  Longmire,  8:22-28. 

Immigration  problem  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  book  by  C.  W.  Blanpied,  5: 
14a 

Impett,  William  Robert,  death,  7:57- 
58. 

**In  the  Beginning",  by  Clarence  B. 
Bagley,  reviewed,  l:83(Oct.). 

**In  the  Oregon  Country",  by  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  reviewed  by  Vic- 
tor J.  Fairar,  6:208. 
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"In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe", 
by  W.  H.  Collison,  reviewed,  7: 
326-327. 

Independence  Day  in  the  Far  North- 
west, by  George  W.  Soliday,  4:163- 
181. 

Indians :  British  and  American  Treat- 
ment of,  in  Pacific  Northwest,  by 
W.  J.  Trimble,  5:32-54;  Causes  of 
Indian  Troubles,  letter  of  Govern- 
or McMuUin,  1857,  1 :51-56(;an.)  ; 
Indian  delegation  to  St  Louis, 
1831,  2:195-206;  hold  furs  for  high- 
er prices,  6 :264-278 ;  Indians  versus 
liquor  licenses.  Fort  Chehalis, 
1861,  (document)  4:288-289;  In- 
dian language  of  the  Nisqually,  1 : 
30-35 (Jan.) ;  Indian  names  in 
Washington,  1 :5,  9-10(Oct)  ;  pro- 
posed monument  to  "Indian  Timo- 
thy", 7:331;  Puget  Sound  Indians, 
by  L.  H.  St  John,  5:12-21;  Puget 
Sound  Indians,  earliest  expeditions 
against,  1 :16-29(Jan.) ;  Puget 
Sound  Indians,  right  to  game  and 
fish,  6:109-118;  Snoqualmies  in- 
dited for  attack  on  Fort  Nisqually, 
10:229;  trouble  with,  in  letter 
from  William  Todd  to  Edward  £r- 
matinger,  July  15,  1829,  1:256-258; 
war  of  1855-56,  attitude  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  during,  8:291- 
307;  war  of  1858,  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  2 -.237-240;  see  also  tribes 
by  name. 

Indignation     meeting     over     Chief 

Leschi  (document),  5:55-56. 

Ingersoll,  Louise,  review  of  Mer- 
riman*s  "Rise  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire", 9:230-231. 

Inland  Empire  Historical  Society,  2: 
275-^6. 

Inland  Empire  Pioneer  Association, 
8:12,  10:51-52. 

International  Joint  Commission, 
"Publications",  noted,  4:198-199. 

"Introduction  to  the  English  Histor- 
ians", by  C  A.  Beard,  reviewed  by 

Edward  McMahon,  r.278-279. 


"Iowa  Authors  and  Their  Works", 
by  Alice  Marple,  noted,  10:233. 

Irrigation  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Rose  M.  Boening,  9:259- 
276,  10:21-45. 

Isaacs,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  death,  8 :38. 

Israel,  (jeorge  C,  death,  8:38. 

Issues  of  the  War,  coure  of  history 
for  enlisted  men,  9:311-312. 

Jackson,  F.  J.  F.,  "Social  Ufe  in 
England,  1750-1850",  noted,  8:74. 

Jackson,  Samuel,  death,  4:40-41. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  hotel  keeper  at 
Port  Blakeley,  6:240. 

Jacobs,  Hiram  J.,  death,  8:36. 

Jacobs,  Orange,  death,  6:13-14. 

Jaggy,  John,  death,  5:23. 

Jaggy,  Margaret  Wintler,  death,  5: 
26. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  "The  North- 
men, Columbus  and  Cabot",  re- 
viewed by  Rose  Glass,  1:171-174. 

Jamieson,  Winfield  Scott,  death,  6: 
17. 

Janes,  (George  Milton:  "The  Control 
of  Strikes  in  American  Trade 
Unions",  noted,  8:69-70;  review  of 
Wellington's  "Political  and  Sec- 
tional Influence  of  the  Public 
Lands,  1828-1842,  6:202-203. 

"Japan  at  First  Hand",  by  J.  I.  C 
Clarke,  noted,  10:155-156. 

Japanese  hbtory,  its  study  in  Amer- 
ica, by  K.  Asakawa,  2:127-131. 

Japanese  View  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, by  Oshimi  Shoichi,  6:154- 
161. 

Jarman,  William,  death,  4:38. 

Jason  Lee:  memorial  to,  1:86-87 
(Oct) ;  new  evidence  on  the  mis- 
sionary and  colonizer,  by  John 
Martin  Canse,  6 -.251-263;  place  in 
history,  by  H.  W.  Scott,  1:21-33 
(Oct). 

Jeffs,  Mary,  death,  3:301. 

Jenner,  Charles  K,  death,  8:35. 

Johnson,  Albert,  speech  in  Congress 
on  the  acquisition  of  Oregon,  5: 
321. 
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Johnson,  Allen,  "Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las: A  Study  in  American  Poli- 
tics", reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon,  2:365-567. 

Johnson,  C.  T. ;  Daniel  Webster  and 
Old  Oregon,  2:6-11;  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Lord  Ashburton  and  Old 
Oregon,  1:209-216;  Did  Webster 
Ever  Say  This?  4:191-193;  The 
Evolution  of  a  Lament,  2:195-206. 

Joint  seminar  in  Northwestern  prob- 
lems. University  of  Washington,  3: 
309. 

Jones,  E.  Lester,  "Safeguard  the 
Gateways  of  Alaska:  Her  Water- 
ways", noted,  9:233-234. 

Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  "An  Artillery- 
man's Diary",  noted,  5:318. 

Jones,  Leo,  proposed  amendments  to 
the  State  constitution  of  Washing- 
ton, 4:12-32. 

"Journal  Kept  by  David  Douglas 
During  His  Travels  in  North  Am- 
erica, 1823-1827",  reviewed  by 
George  B.  Rigg,  6:200-202. 

"Journal  of  a  Tour  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America  in  the  Year 
1829",  by  Jonathan  S.  Green,  noted, 
6:279. 

Journal  of  John  Work,  edited  by  T. 
C.    Elliott,    (November-December, 

1824)  3:198-228;  (June-September, 

1825)  5 :83-115 ;  (September-De- 
cember, 1825)  5:163-191;  (Decem- 
ber-June, 1825-1826)  5 :258-287 ; 
(July-September,  1826),  6:26-49. 

Journal  of  Occurrences  at  Nisqually 
House,  edited  by  Clarence  B.  Bag- 
ley  and  Victor  J.  Farrar,  6:179- 
197;  264-278,  7:59-75,  144-167,  10: 
205-230. 

Journal  of  WilKam  Eraser  Toknie, 
1833,  3:229-241. 

"Joutel's  Journal  of  La  Salle's  Last 
Voyage",  by  Henry  Reed  Stiles,  re- 
viewed, 1:80-81  (Jan.). 

Judson,  Katharine  Berry:  "Early 
Days  in  Old  Oregon",  reviewed  by 
F.  W.  Howay,  7:324-326;  "Myths 
and  Legends  of  Alaska",  noted,  3: 


158;  "Myths  and  Legends  of  Brit- 
ish North  America*',  noted,  8:233- 
234;  "Myths  and  Legends  of  the 
Great  Plains",  noted,  5 :62 ;  "Myths 
and  Legends  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west", noted,  3:158;  review  of  Mc- 
Beth's  "The  Nez  Perces  Since 
Lewis  and  Qark,  3:92-93;  "Sub- 
ject Index  to  the  History  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska",  re- 
viewed by  C  H.  Compton,  5:58-59; 
When  the  Forests  are  Ablaze"  re- 
viewed by  Hugo  Winkenwerder, 
4:45-46. 

July  4th,  first  celebration  of,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  1 :87-88(Oct). 

Justice  to  the  Mountain  Conmiittee, 
pamphlet  urging  a  change  in  the 
name  of  Mount  Rainier,  review  of, 
8 :235-237. 

Kalb,  Baron  de,  letter  by,  dated  July 
7,  1780,  2:181-183. 

Kamehameha,  the  Great :  book  on,  by 
H.  H.  (jowen,  noted,  10:159;  cen- 
tenary of,  by  H.  H.  Gowen,  10:88- 
92. 

Kamiakin,  chief:  historic  gardens  of, 
9:240;  Splawn's  "Ka-mi-akin,  the 
Last  Hero  of  the  Yakimas",  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
308-309. 

Kanavan,  Thomas,  death,  4:36. 

Kane,  Frank  G.,  review  of  Dun- 
bar's "History  of  Travel  in  Am- 
erica", 6:205-207. 

"Kansas  Historical  Collections,  Vol- 
ume 12",  noted,  4:50. 

Karr,  James  A.,  death,  6:17. 

Kautz,  Mrs.  A.  V.,  death  on  August, 
11,  1913,  4:297. 

Kees,  Samuel  M.,  death,  6:11. 

Kelley,  Hall  J. ;  on  board  the  Dryad, 
7:149.  "Hall  J.  Kelley:  Prophet 
of  Oregon",  by  Fred  Wilbur  Pow- 
ell, reviewed,  9:232-233. 

Kelly,  Matthew  A.,  in  Mercer  party, 
6:237. 

Kenney,  Miss  (Mrs.  Sam  Tingley), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 
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Kejres,  E.  D.,  letter  of,  during  Indian 
war  of  1855-1856,  8:300-301. 

Kindred,  John,  mentioned  in  Nisqual- 
ly  Journal,  1849,  10:209. 

Kingston,  Ceylon  S.,  loses  history 
material  in  Cheney  fire,  4:54. 

Kinnear,  George,  "Anti-Chinese  Riots 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  February 
8,  1886",  noted,  3:160. 

Kinnear,  John  R.,  notes  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  4:276-280. 

"King  Philip's  War",  by  George  W. 
Ellis  and  John  E.  Morris,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  1: 
279-280. 

Kitsap,  Chief,  noted,  l:60(Jan.). 

Kitsap  County  Pioneers'  Association, 
7:48,  8.-9,  10:49. 

Kittredge,  Frank  A.,  Washington 
Territory  in  the  War  between  the 
sUtes,  2:33-39. 

"Klahhane  Annual",  noted,  9:234-235. 

Klotz,  Otto,  "History  of  the  49th  Par- 
rallel  Survey  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains",  noted,  8:234-235. 

Knapp,  Lebbeus  J.,  origin  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sute  of  Washing- 
ton, 4:227-275. 

-Knapp,  Ralph  R.,  divorce  in  Wash- 
ington, 5:12M2a 

Kobayashi,  Nuinosuke,  noted,  7:257. 

Krumm,  John,  death,  5:27-28. 

Knise,  Paul  J.,  review  of  Aumer's 
"History  of  Education  in  Iowa", 
7:170-171. 

Kullyspell  House,  built  by  David 
Thompson  in  1809,  8:194. 

"Kutenai  Tales",  by  Franz  Boas, 
noted,  10:155. 

Lahalet,    Chief,   mentioned,    10:212. 

Lake  Washington  Canal,  beginnings 
of.  1:73  (Oct.). 

Laman,  Mrs.  Agnes  Woolery,  death, 
7:57. 

Lamb,  John,  "Seattle  Munkipal 
Water  Plant",  noted,  5:316. 

Lancaster,  Samuel  Christopher,  pub- 
lishes book  on  the  Cohimbta  High- 
way, 6:285. 


Landers,  L.  O.,  death,  6:14. 

Landes,  Henry,  "A  Geographic  Dic- 
tionary of  Washington",  noted. 
9:155. 

Landry,  Rene,  death,  7:54. 

Lane,  Joseph:  Settlers  appeal  to,  for 
aid  against  Indians  following  at- 
tack on  Fort  Nisqually,  10:215; 
letter  to  Tohnie,  reprinted.  10-217. 

Lane,  Timothy,  death,  3:296. 

Lansdale,  Richard  Hyatt,  biographic- 
al note,  7:246. 

Last  stand  of  the  Nez  Perces,  by 
Nelson  C.  Titus,  6:145-153. 

Last  survivor  of  the  Oregon  mission 
'  of  1840,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  2 : 
12-23. 

Latham,  John,  death,  5:27. 

Latourette,  Kenneth  S.,  'The  De- 
velopment of  Japan",  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  9:231-232. 

LaveiUe,  E.,  "The  Life  of  Father  de 
Smet",  reviewed  by  H.  M.  Chit- 
tenden, 7:247-24a 

Uw,  "Old  Bill",  hotel  keeper  at 
"Whiskey  Flat",  Dungeness,  6: 
238-239. 

Laws,  Andrew  Jackson,  death,  5:23. 

League  of  Washington  Municipali- 
ties, "Proceedings,  1915",  noted.  6: 
209. 

Lee,  Daniel,  l:23(Oct.). 

Lee,  Guy  Carlton,  "The  True  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War^,  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  1:77-80 
(Jan.) 

Lee,  Jason:  article  by  John  M. 
Canse,  6:251-263;  new  book  on,  an- 
nounced, 6:284;  place  in  history, 
I:21-33(Oct.) 

Leonard,  Mrs.  Eva  Hansehnan* 
death,  7:52. 

Leschi,  Chief:  fairness  of  his  trial. 
1 :59(Jan.) ;  indignation  meeting 
over  (document),  5:55-56;  re- 
miniscence regarding,  7:44;  two 
documents  about,  1 :58-59( Jan.) 

Lewis ,  wounded  by  Indians  in 

attack  on  Fort  Nisqually,  May  1, 
1849,  1021Z 
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Lewis,  Sol  H.,  history  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Washington,  3:186-1S^. 

Uwis,  WilUam  S.:  Archibald  Mc- 
Donald, 9:93-102;  "The  case  of 
Spokane  Garry,"  noted,  8:156; 
Hiram  F.  S.  Smith,  Pioneer,  10: 
168-170;  edits  J.  V.  CampbelFs  ac- 
count of  the  Sinclair  emigration, 
7:187;  presents  transcript  of  the 
Walker  diaries  to  the  University  of 
Washington  library,  8:159-160;  se- 
cures the  narrative  of  John  £. 
Smith,  a  pioneer  of  the  Spokane 
country,  7:267;  editor,  Pioneer  Re- 
miniscences of  Thomas  B.  Beajl, 
8:83-90;  joint  editor,  Angus  Mc- 
Donald :  A  Few  Items  of  the  West, 
8:188-229. 

Lewis  G>unty  Veterans'  and  Pio- 
neers' Association,  5:320. 

"Life  of  Father  de  Smet",  by  E. 
Laveille,  reviewed  by  H.  M.  Chit- 
tenden, 7 :247-24a 

"Life  of  James  J.  Hill",  by  Joseph 

G.  Pyle,  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 

Meany,  9:68-69. 
Lincoln  and  Adams  County  Pioneer 

and    Historical    Association,   7:48, 

8:9-ia  10:49,  237. 

Lindley,  Harlow  "Possibilities  in 
State  Historical  Celebrations", 
noted,  10:75-76. 

Lindsley,   Reverend  A.   L.,  honored 

in  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  2:180-181. 

Lindsley,  Mrs.  Abbie  Denny,  death, 
7:56. 

Linklater,  John,  a  Hudson's  Bay 
Trader,  7:192. 

Lipson,  E.,  "Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century",  reviewed  by 
Jacob  N.  Bowman,  8:154. 

Liquor  laws,  history  of,  in  Washing- 
ton, by  Anna  Sk>an  Walker,  5:116- 
120. 

Liquor,  selling  of  to  Indians  in  coun- 
try around  Gray's  harbor,  4:288- 
289. 

Liquor  sold  by  Americans  in  Alaska 
under  Russian  protest,  7:290-291. 


Lister,     Governor     Ernest,     Fourtii 

Message,  noted,  10:154. 
Little,  Daniel,  death,  5:26. 
Little,     Paul,    editor    'The    Pacific 

Northwest  Pulpit",  noted,  7:81-82. 
Littlefield,  Maria  C.  Hasting,  death, 

4:38. 
Littlejohn,  James  K,  death,  6:14-15. 
Liveing,  E.  G.  D.,  "Attack",  noted, 

9:236. 
Living  pioneers  of  Washington,  list 

of,  published  in  the  Seattle  Post-In- 

telligencer,    7:«7'S9,    178-180,   259- 

261,  10:159-160,  238-240. 
Livingston,  David,  death,  5:23. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Jane,  death,  7:55. 
Ladd  and  Bush,  "Quarterly'*,  noted, 

8:157. 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  "One  Hundred 

Years  of  Peace",  noted,  5:62. 
Logan,  Mary  P.,  death,  3:298. 

Longmire,  David,  First  Immigrants 
to  Cross  the  Cascades,  8:22-28. 

Longmire,  Elcaine,  death,  7:55. 

Longmire,  Ellen,  death,  6:14. 

Longmire,  Virinda,  death,  4:36. 

Loomis,  Louis  Alfred,  death,  5:26- 
27. 

Lords,  Mrs.,  with  daughter  and  son, 
in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Louisiana  Purchase :  Marshall's 
"History  of  the  Western  Bound- 
ary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
1819-1841,  noted,  6:126-127. 

Lucas,  Robert,  'Xife  of  J.  C  Parish^ 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
170-171. 

Lutz,  Ralph  H. :  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, 6:285;  lieutenant  in  the  A.  £. 
F.  statk>ned  at  Berlin,  10:158-159. 

Lyman,  William  D.:  "The  Cohimbia 
River",  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon,  3:308;  The  Congregation- 
al Home  Missionary  Assodationf 
of  the  Northwesf*,  noted,  8:156; 
"Indian  Myths  of  the  Northwest", 
noted,  7:254-255;  review  of  Mc- 
ConneU's  "Early  History  of  Idaho", 
5:142-143;  some  observations  upon 
the  negative  testimony  and  the  gen- 
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eral  spirit  and  methods  of  Bourne 
and  Marshall  7:99-122. 

McAllister,  James,  mentioned  in  Nis- 
qually  Journal  1849,  10:217. 

McBeth,  Kate  C,  "Nez  Perces  Since 
Lewis  and  Clark",  reviewed  by 
Katharine  B.  Judson,  3:92-93. 

"McGirver  and  Tacoma",  by  Thomas 
W.  Prosch.  reviewed,  1 :82(Oct) 

McQellan,  George  B. :  Myers'  Mexi- 
can War  Diary  of  McClellan", 
noted,  8:233. 

McConnell,  W.  J.,  "Early  History  of 
Idaho",  reviewed  by  W.  D.  Lyman, 
5:142-143. 

McDonald,  Angus,  a  few  items  of 
the  West  (document),  8:188-229. 

McDonald,  Archibald:  biography,  by 
W.  S.  Lewis,  9  .-93-102 ;  letter  dated 
February  20,  1831,  in  regard  to  the 
salmon  fisheries  on  the  Eraser 
river,  1:258-260;  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1832,  in  regard  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Fort  Simpson,  1 :264- 
266;  letter  dated  February  20,  1833, 
in  regard  to  fear  of  losing  British 
America,  2:161-163;  letter  dated 
January  25,  1837,  in  regard  to  Ore- 
gon missionaries,  2:254-257. 

McDonald,  Finan,  in  employ  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  1821-1825,  8: 
194. 

McDonald,  John  Fulton,  death,  8:34. 

McDonald,  William  James,  biograph- 
ical note,  8:221. 

"McDonald  of  Oregon",  by  Eva 
Emery  Dye,  reviewed,  1:66-70 
(Jan.) 

McDonnen,  Phinan,  same  as  McDon- 
ald, Ftnan,  8:194. 

McElroy,  H.  B^  Presents  manuscripts 
to  University  of  Washington  Li- 
brary, 10:235-236. 

McElroy,  Robert  McNutt,  "Winning 
of  the  Far  West**,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  6:122-123. 

McGtll,  Henry  M.,  acting  governor 
of  Washington  territory,  letter 
dated  March  2,  1861,  to  Captain  M. 


Maloney,  in  regard  to  the  granting 
of  licenses  to  sell  liquor  in  the  ter- 
ritory unceded  to  the  government 
by  the  Indians,  4 :288-289. 

Mc(jowan,  Patrick  J.,  death,  4:40. 

McGraw,  John  H.,  statute  of,  un- 
veUed,  July  22,  1913,  4 :297. 

McKay,  Charles,  history  of  San  Juan 
Island,  2 :290-293. 

McKay,  Joseph  William,  arrives  at 
Fort  Nisqually,  August  26,  1849, 10 : 
227. 

McKee,  Ruth  Karr,  chosen  president 
of  Washington  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  4 :201-202. 

McKinlay,  David,  death,  5:25. 

Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Angus  (Libbie 
Peebles),  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

McLean,  Hon.  Henry  A.,  address  of, 
at  ground-breaking  exercises  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon  Pacific  Exposition, 
2 :52-53. 

McLellan,  Mrs.  Frank  (Mary  Gren- 
old),  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

McLoughlin,  David,  son  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  7 :275. 

McLoughlin,  Dr.  John :  and  his  guests, 
by  T.  C  Elliott,  3:63-77;  Catholk 
church  and,  7 :80-81 ;  effort  to  save 
the  McLoughlin  house,  1:36-42 
(Jan.)  letter  dated  March  1,  1832, 
in  regard  to  farm  at  Fort  Van* 
couver,  2 :40-41 ;  letter  dated  March 
1,  1833,  mentioning  various  matters 
in  regard  to  the  fur-trade  and  Am- 
erican rivalry,  2:167-168;  letter 
dated  March  1,  1834,  in  regard  to 
fever,  etc,  2:165;  letter  dated  Feb. 
1,  1836,  in  regard  to  arrival  of  mis- 
sionaries, 2:165-166;  "McLoughlin, 
the  Father  of  Oregon",  by  Frede- 
rick V.  Holman,  reviewed  by  W. 
A.  Morris,  2:44-46;  memory 
honored,  at  Oregon  City,  Oct.  6, 
1907,  250;  reception  to  party  of 
Jason  Lee,  1 :25-27(Oct.) 

McMahon,  Edward:  appointed  in- 
structor in  history  at  University  of 
Washington,  1:284;  does  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
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sin,  1  ;88(Oct.)  ;  review  of  Ambler's 

"The  Life  and  Diary  of  John 
Floyd",  10:69-70;  review  of  Bas- 
sett's  "A  Short  History  of  the 
United  States",  5:60-61;  review  of 
Bassett's  "The  Middle  Group  of 
American  Historians",  8:155;  re- 
view of  Beard's  "Introduction  to 
the  English  Historians",  1:278-279; 
review  of  Bourne's  "Voyages  and 
Explorations  of  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain",  1:277-278;  review  of 
"Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation,  edited  by  William  T. 
Davis",  2 :362-363 ;  review  of  Brad- 
ley's "The  Pony  Express",  5:57; 
review  of  Coman's  "Economic  Be- 
ginnings in  the  Far  West",  4:127- 
128;  review  of  Deale/s  "Growth 
of  American  State  Constitutions", 
6:203205;  review  of  Dodd's  "Jef- 
ferson Davis",  2:268-270;  review 
of  Dodd's  "Riverside  History  of 
the  United  States",  6:207-208;  re- 
view of  Connolle/s  "Doniphan's  Ex- 
pedition and  the  Conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California",  2:169- 
170;  review  of  Dougherty's  "The 
Electoral  System  of  the  United 
States,"  1 :70-73(Jan.) ;  review  of 
Gardner's  "Life  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas",  1 :63-66(Jan.) ;  review 
of  Gregory's  "Samuel  Freeman 
Miller",  2:171-174;  review  of  Ham- 
mond's "Quaint  and  Historic 
Forts  of  North  America",  7:251; 
review  of  Harris's  "Public  Life  of 
Zachariah  Chandler",  9:232;  re- 
view of  Harry  E,  Smith's  "United 
States  Federal  Internal  Tax  His- 
tory", 5:315;  review  of  Haynes* 
"Third  Party  Movements  Since 
the  Civil  War",  8:66-67;  review  of 
Johnson's  "Stephen  A.  Douglas", 
2:365-367;  review  of  Ellis  and 
Morris'  "King  Philip's  War".  1: 
279-280;  review  of  Lee's  'The 
True  History  of  the  Civil  War", 
1 :77-80(Jan.)  ;  review  of  Lyman's 
'The  Columbia  River",  3:308;  re- 


view of  McElro/s  "The  Winning 
of  the  Far  West".  6:122-123;  re- 
view of  Mean/s  "History  of  the 
State  of  Washington",  3:307;  re- 
view of  egg's  and  Beard's  "Na- 
tional Governments  and  the  World 
War",  10:153-154;  review  of 
Parish's  "Robert  Lucas",  2: 
170-171;  review  of  Pendle- 
ton's "Alexander  H.  Stephens", 
2:363-365;  review  of  Reed's  'The 
Brothers'  War" ;  2 :46-48 ;  review  of 
Schafer's  "History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest",  9:154;  review  of 
Stephenson's  "An  American  His- 
tory", 5:60,  review  of  Wame's 
"The  Coal  Mine  Workers",  1:169- 
170;  review  of  West's  "American 
History  and  Government",  5 :60-61 ; 
some  evidences  of  the  influence  of 
politics  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  1861-1865,  1 :63-70(Oct) ; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas:  a  study  of 
the  attempt  to  settle  slavery  in  the 
territories  by  the  application  of  the 
popular  sovereignty,  1850-1860.  2: 
209-232;  309-332. 

McMillan,  Captain  Thomas  H.,  death, 
7:53. 

McMullin,  Fayette,  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 20,  1857,  to  President  Buchan- 
an, in  regard  to  Indian  troubles  on 
Puget  Sound,  1 :51-56(  Jan.)  ;  letter 
dated  January  22,  1858,  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  Chief  Leschi, 
1 :58-59(Jan.)  :  letter  dated  March 
31,  1858,  requesting  the  extradition 
of  certain  persons  now  in  British 
Columbia  for  alleged  robbery,  9: 
66;  letter  dated  November  28,  1857, 
to  Secretary  Floyd  transmitting 
joint- resolution  of  legislature  re- 
garding the  protection  of  immi- 
grants enroute  to  Oregon,  1 :72-73 
(Oct.). 

McWhorter,  LucuUus  Virgil;  "The 
Border  Settlers  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  From  1768-1795",  noted, 
6:279;  Chief  Sluiskm's  true  nar- 
rative,    8:96-101;     "The     Crime 
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Against    the    Yakunas",    reviewed 

by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  4:292-293; 

locates  historic  Indian  sites,  6:218» 

7:87. 
Maddocks,  Henry  C,  death,  6:16. 
Mail  routes  in  Washington,  in  1857, 

by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  6:107-108. 
(The)  Maitland  Memorial,  2:368. 

Making  of  the  English  people,  by 
Albert  E.  Egge,  2:294-302. 

Maloney,  CapUin  M.,  letter  dated 
February  21,  1861,  to  acting-gov- 
ernor McGill,  4:288. 

Manitoba  to  Spokane  in  1854  (Sin- 
clair party),  by  John  V.  Campbell, 
7:187-201. 

Manning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mercer 
party,  6:235. 

Manning,  Nine  (Mrs.  Lewis  Treen), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:235. 

Manring,  B.  F.,  "G>nquest  of  the 
Gnier  d'Alene,  Spokane  and  Pa- 
louse  Indians",  noted,  3:159. 

Manville,  Mrs.  Adeline,  death,  7:52. 

Maple,  Eli  B.,  death,  3:300. 

Marine  disasters  of  the  Alaskan 
route,  by  C.  L.  Andrews,  7:21-37. 

Markers  for  the  Oregon  Trail,  7 :329- 
330,8:77-79. 

Markhaun,  Edwin,  "California  the 
Wonderful,  with  Glimpses  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington",  noted,  6:127. 

Marking  historic  spots  in  Thurston 
County,  4:296-297. 

Marking  Yakima  historic  sites,  6:218. 

Marple,  Alice,  "Iowa  Authors  and 
Their  Works",  noted,  10:233. 

Marshall,  Thomas  M.,  "History  of 
the  Western  Boundary  of  the  Lou- 
iana  Purchase,  1819-11341",  noted, 
6:126-127;  appointed  at  University 
of  Idaho,  7:257. 

Marshall,  William  I.,  "Acquisition  of 
Oregon",  reviewed  by  C.  W.  Smith, 
3:154-157;  method  used  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Whitman  Question  re- 
viewed, 7. -99-122;  death,  1 :176. 

Martin,  Harvey  A.,  death,  6:18. 

Martin,  Percy  Alvin,  lecturer  at  the 


University  of  Washington  summer 
school,  7:25a 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  light  of 
recent  historical  investigations,  by 
O.  H.  Richardson,  3:124-130. 

Mason,  Clharles  H.,  letter  dated  No- 
vember 23, 1855,  to  Governor  James 
Douglas,  8:299-300;  letter  dated 
March  25,  1858,  to  (Governor  Mc- 
Mullin,  9:65-66;  recommended  as 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  in  letter 
dated  December  12,  1857,  by  thirty- 
four  citizens,  addressed  to  the  pres- 
ident, 9:64-65. 

Massachusetts,  old  state  house  of, 
attempt  to  preserve,  1 :  176-178. 

Massacre  on  the  frontier,  by  Joel 
Graham,  2:233-236. 

"Masters  of  the  Wilderness",  by 
Charles  Bert  Reed,  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  5 :314. 

Masterson,  James,  death,  5:26. 

Masterson,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  death,  7 :55. 

Matthews,   William   P.,  the  Oregon 

Pioneer,  2 :250-253. 
Mattoon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trullinger, 

death,  7:51. 
Maynard,  David  S.,  diary  of,  while 

crossing  the  plains  in  1850,  1 :50-62 

(Oct.) 
Maynard,   David   S.,   and   Catherine 

T.,  biography  of,  by  Thomas  W. 

Prosch,  reviewed,  1 :83  (Oct) 
Mazama,  noted,  6:72,  9:73. 
Mead,  Albert  E.,  collecting  portraits 

of  Washington's  governors,   1:5-9 

(Jan.) 
Meany,  Edmond  S. :  Early  records  of 

the  University  of  Washington,  8: 
114-123;  first  American  settlement 
on  Puget  Sound,  7:136-143;  last 
survivor  of  the  Oregon  mission  of 
1840,  2:12-23;  living  pioneers  of 
Washington,  7:87-89,  178-18a  259- 
261,  10:159-160,  238-240;  naming  of 
Seward,  Alaska,  1:159-161;  pioneer 
association  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, 8:3-6;  review  of  Bagle/s 
"History  of  Seattle",  7 :249.251 ;  re- 
view of  Channing,  Hart  and  Turn- 
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er's  "Guide  to  the  Study  and  Read- 
ing of  American  History",  4:48; 
review  of  Corwin's  "The  Presi- 
dent's Control  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions", 9:153-154;  review  of  Cur- 
tis* "The  North  American  Indian", 
4:290-292,  6:198-200;  review  of 
Davidson's  "The  North-West  Com- 
pany", 10:231-232;  review  of  Del- 
Icnbaugh's  "Fremont  and  '49",  6: 
70-71 ;  review  of  Donnan's  "Papers 
of  James  A.  Bayard",  7:76-77;  re- 
view of  Latourette's  "Development 
of  Japan",  9:231-232;  review  of 
Warren's  "Memories  of  the  West, 
the  Spauldings",  8 :65-66 ;  review  of 
Pyle's  "Life  of  James  J.  Hill",  9: 
68-69;  review  of  Quaife's  "The 
Journals   of   Captain   Meriweather 

Lewis  and  Sergeant  John  Ord- 
way",  8:153-154;  review  of  Reed's 
"Masters  of  the  Wilderness",  5: 
314;  review  of  Robinson  and 
West's  "The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Woodrow  Wilson",  9:153-154;  re- 
view of  Scott's  "Religion,  Theol- 
ogy and  Morals",  8:230;  review  of 
Splawn's  "Ka-mi-akin,  The  Last 
Hero  of  the  Yakimas",  8:308-309; 
review  of  Thompson's  Narrative  of 
His  Explorations  In  Western  Am- 
erica, 1784-1812",  7:322-324;  review 
of  "The  Diary  of  James  Gallatin", 
6:124-125;  review  of  "The  Ed- 
ucation of  Henry  Adams,  An 
Autobiography",  10:73-74;  re- 
view of  volumes  1  and  2  of  the 
publications  of  the  Academy  of 
Pacific  Coast  History",  4:128-129; 
Richard  Dickerson  Gholson,  8:180- 
182;  the  story  of  three  Olympic 
peaks,  4:182-186;  three  diplomats 
prominent  in  the  Oregon  Question, 
5:207-214;  Washington  geographic 
names,  8:265-290,  9:26-62,  107-128, 
197-207,  288-295,  10:53-56,  102-109, 
190-204;  western  spruce  and  the 
war,  9:255-258;  editor,  A  New 
Vancouver  Journal,  5:129-137,  215- 
224,  300-308,  6:50-68;  "History  of 


the  Sute  of  Washington",  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  3: 
307;  "Governors  of  Washington", 
noted,  7:80;  "Mount  Rainier,  a 
Record  of  Exploration",  reviewed 
by  H.  M.  Chittenden,  8:63-65: 
"United  States  History  For 
Schools",  noted,  3:158-159;  "Van- 
couver's Discovery  of  Puget 
Sound",  reviewed  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  1:162-164;  sketch  of  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany  by  C.  H.  Hanford. 
1 :164-167. 

Meeker,  Ezra ;  "Personal  Experiences 
On  the  Oregon  Trail  Sixty  Years 
Ago",  noted,  4:198;  on  the  mark- 
ing of  the  Oregon  trail,  2:178. 

Meeker,  O.  P.,  letter  dated  June  15. 
1868,  to  Governor  Fayette  McMul- 
lin,  1 :60  (Jan.) 

Melson,  Mrs.  (Miss  Berry),  in  Mer- 
cer party,  6:237. 

"Memoirs  of  the  West,  the  Spauld- 
ings", by  Eliza  Spaulding  Warren, 
reviewed  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
65-66. 

Mercer,  Asa  S.,  brings  two  expedi- 
tions of  emigrants  to  Puget  Sound, 
6 :225-237. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Asa  S.  (Anna 
Stephens),  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Mercer  expeditions,  6:225-237. 

Merriman,  Roger  B.,  "Rise  of  the 
Spanish  Empire",  reviewed  by 
Louise   Ingersoll,  9:230-231. 

Methodist  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St.  Louis  in  1831,  2:200- 
202. 

Methodist  missionaries  arrive  on  the 
Columbia,  2:165-166. 

"Mexican  War  Diary  of  George  B. 
McQelUn",  by  W.  S.  Meyert. 
noted,  8:233. 

Meyer,  Frederick,  death,  3:299. 

Meyers,  Jacob  A.:  Jacques  Raphael 
Finlay,  10:163-167;  editor,  Angus 
McDonald:  A  Few  Items  of  the 
West,  8:188-229. 

"(The)  Middle  Group  of  American 
Historians",  by  John  Spencer  Bas- 
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wtt,  reviewed  by  Edward  McMa- 
hon,  8:155. 
Military  roads  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  2:118- 
126. 

Miller,  Edward,  death,  5:29. 

Miller,  Eva  L.,  death,  5 :30. 

Miller,  Margaret,  death,  4:36. 

Miller,  Rachel  C,  death,  4 :36. 

Miller,  Samuel  Freeman,  "Life"  by  C. 
N.  Gregory,  reviewed  by  Edward 
McMahon,  2:171-174. 

Miller,     William    W.,     letter    dated 
August  27,   1871,  to   Hon.  Joseph 
.  Howe,  8:306. 

Mining :  in  Alaska  before  1867,  by  F. 
A.  Colder,  7:233-238;  in  AUska 
under  the  Russians,  by  C.  L.  An- 
drews, 7:285-286;  Fischer's  "Min- 
ing in  Washington",  noted,  10:233; 
Trimble's  "Mining  Advance  into 
the  Inland  Empire",  reviewed  by  F. 
P.  Noble,  5:309-314. 

Missionaries :  help  to  save  Oregon,  2 : 
132-145;  Humphrey's  "Missionary 
Explorers  Among  the  American 
Indians",  reviewed  by  C.  W.  Smith. 
4:293;  successful  colonizers  in 
Oregon,  1:27  (Oct.). 

Missoula  to  Walla  Walla  on  horse- 
back. 1857.  by  Frank  H.  Woody, 
3 :277-286. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  the  birthday  of 
Washington   (poem),  1:109-112. 

Modoc  war:  Riddle's  "Indian  His- 
tory of  the  Modoc  War",  by  J.  A. 
Strauon.  5:225-227. 

Moneys  used  by  Russians  in  Alaska. 
7:290-291. 

Monnette,  Orra  Eugene,  "A  Califor- 
aU  Chronology,  1510-1860^*.  noted. 
6:279. 

Monofaon.  Martin,  death,  6:16. 

Monroe.  M.  Orion,  a  critical  discus- 
uon  of  the  tite  of  Camp  Wash- 
iacton,  7:3-20l 

Monroe  doctrine,  Japanese  view  of, 
hy  Oshtnu  Schoichi,  6:154-161. 

Montana:  contFtbations  to  the  his- 
torical society  of,  noted,  975;  Mis- 


soula to  WalU  Walla  in  1857.  3: 
277-286. 

Montgomery.  Matilda  Ann.  death, 
5:22. 

Monument  for  Indian  War  Heroes, 
by  W.  P.  Bonney,  10:177-181. 

Moody,  Richard  Clement,  biographi- 
cal note,  8:218. 

Moore,  A.  C  H.,  death,  5:25. 

Moore,  Miles  C,  the  Columbia  river, 
6:171-176. 

Moore,  Norman,  "The  Physician  in 
English  History",  noted,  5:317. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.;  "The  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  the  United  States", 
noted.  7:83;  "Ornaments  Used  by 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States", 
noted  8:154-155. 

Moran,  Robert,  launches  his  private 
yacht  Sanwan,  8:240. 

Morgan,  James,  "In  the  Footsteps 
of  Napoleon",  noted,  7:83-84. 

Mormon  road,  by  Hiram  F.  White. 
6:243-250. 

Morris,  Anna  Van  Rensselaer,  "The 
Applewoman  of  the  Klickitat",  re- 
viewed by  E.  M.  Blodgctt,  10:71- 
7Z 

Morris,  Moses,  death,  6:19. 

Morris,  William  A. :  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  2:52;  Ex- 
chan  'professor  at  University  of 
California.  3:246,  3ia 

Morse,  Captain  (^eorge  W.,  death.  7 : 

sa 

Morse,  Mrs.  G.  W..  death,  3:300. 

Mount  Rainier:  anniversary  of  as- 
cent, 9:312-313;  chief  Shiiskin's 
true  narrative,  8:96-101;  first  at- 
tempt to  ascend,  1:77-81  (Oct); 
"Mount  Rainier.  A  Record  of  Ex- 
ploration", by  Edmond  S.  Meany, 
reviewed  by  H.  M.  Chittenden,  8: 
63-65;  "Proposal  to  Change  Name 
of  Moont  Rainier**,  reviewed,  8: 
235-237. 

Mountain  expferation,  4:202. 

Ejcploratbn   in   Alaska". 
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by  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  noted,  6:281- 
282. 

"(The)  MounUineeer",  noted,  4:51, 
6:72,  7:78-80,  9:72-73. 

Mountaineering  publications,  1913, 
noted,  5:149. 

Mountaineer's  lodge  dedicated,  June 
21,  1914,  5:232. 

Mountaineers'  Songs,  compiled  by 
the  Everett  Mountaineers,  noted, 
4:51. 

Mowr/s  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St  Louis  in  1831,  2:207. 

Muhr,  A.  F.,  death,  5 :153. 

Muir,  John;  'The  Cruise  of  the  Cor- 
win",  reviewed  by  Margaret  Schu- 
macher, 10:72-73;  "Travels  in 
Alaska",  noted,  7:77-7S;  tribute  to 
Edward  Taylor  Parsons  in  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin,  1915,  noted,  6:281. 

Mule  freighting  in  the  Spokane  coun- 
try in  the  sixties,  7:274. 

Mullan  road,  by  Henry  L.  Talking- 
ton,  7:301-306. 

Munro,  Alexander,  biographical  note, 
8:220. 

Munroe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  death,  8:38. 

Munroe,  Wilfred  H.,  "Tales  of  an 
Old  Sea  Port",  noted.  9:71. 

Murphy,  John  Miller,  death,  8:39. 

Murray,  Mrs.  Henry,  death,  8:35. 

Murray,  Mrs.  Hester  Clark,  death,  7 : 
57. 

Mustard,  John,  death,  6:11-12. 

Muzzey,  David  Saville,  "Readings  in 
American  History",  noted,  7:82-83. 

Myers,  William  Starr,  editor,  "The 
Mexican  War  Diary  of  George  B. 
McClellan",  noted,  8:233. 


Names  of  Washington,  origin  of,  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  8:265-290,  9: 
26-62,  107-128,  197-207,  288-295,  10: 
53-56,  100-109,  190-204. 

"(The)  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific, 
Kamehameha  the  Great",  by  H.  H. 
Gowen,  noted,  10:159. 

"Narratives  of  (Captivity  Among  the 
Indians  of  North  America",  by  the 


Newberry  Library,  reviewed  by  C 
W.  Smith,  4:120. 

Nation,  Mrs.  Matilda,  death,  7:55. 

National  Board  For  Historical  Ser- 
vice, 8:239-240. 

"National  (k>vemments  and  the 
World  War",  by  F.  A.  (Dgg  and  C 
A.  Beard,  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon,  10:153-154. 

Native  Daughters  of  Washington,  7: 
47,  8:8,  10:47. 

Native  Daughters  of  Washington 
Pioneers,  7:47,  8:8,  10:48. 

Native  Sons  of  Washington,  7:47, 
8:8,  10:47. 

Navy  Yard  Puget  Sound,  establish- 
ing of  (document),  2:356-359. 

Neely,  David  A.,  death,  5 :22. 

Neely,  David  Franklin,  death,  7:56. 

Negro  leads  first  colony  of  settlers  to 
Puget  Sound,  7:4045. 

Nelson,  John  M.,  death,  5:25. 

New  Dungeness,  6:276. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
dedication  of  the  building  of,  3 :306. 

New  Vancouver  Journal:  edited  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  5:129-137,  215- 
224,  300-308,  6:50-68;  remarks  of  F. 
W.  Howay  on,  6:83-89. 

Newberry  Library,  "Narratives  of 
Captivity  Among  the  Indians  of 
North  America",  reviewed  by  C  W. 
Smith,  4:128. 

Newcombe,  C.  F.,  "The  First  Cir- 
cumnavigation of  Vancouver  Is- 
land", reviewed,  6:128-130. 

Newell,  Therese,  death,  5:23. 

Newhall,  WUliam,  death,  5:30-31. 

Newmarket,  name  of  first  American 
settlement  on  Puget  Sound,  7:139, 
141. 

Newspaper  checklists,  noted,  4:131- 
132. 

Nez  Perce  Indians:  delegation  of,  to 
St  Louis,  in  1831,  2:195-206;  Eliza 
and  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  by  Ed- 
win Sells,  5 :288-289 ;  Last  stand  of 
the  Nez  Perces,  by  Nelson  C.  Titus, 
6:145-153;  Spindeh's  "The  Nex 
Perce  Indians"  reviewed  by  C.  W. 
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Smith.  3:157;  McBcth's  "Ncz 
Perces  Since  Lewis  and  Gark",  re- 
viewed by  Katharine  B.  Judson,  3: 
92-93. 

Niles*  Register,  March  10,  1821,  re- 
print of  article  on  Spanish  Friars 
in  the  Oregon  country,  10:141-149. 

Nisqually,  Fort :  attack  on  by  Indians, 
10:212;  journal  kept  at,  edited  by 
Clarence  B.  Bagley  and  Victor  J. 
Farrar,  6:179-197,  264-278,  7:59-75, 
144-167,  10:205-230. 

Nisqually  Journals,  chronological  list 
of  volumes  now  extant,  10:206. 

Nisqually  root  stock,  dialectic  vari- 
ants of,  by  C.  M.  Buchanan,  1 :30- 
35(Jan.) 

Noble,  Frederic  Perry,  review  of 
Trimble's  "Mining  Advance  into 
into  the  Inland  Empire",  5:309-314. 

Nomenclature,  see  Geographical 
Names. 

Nootka,  Spanish  settlement  at,  by  F. 
W.  Howay.  8:163-171. 

"(The)  North  American  Indian",  by 
Edward  S.  Curtis,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  4:290-292,  6:198- 

2oa 

Northern  emigrant  route,  letter  con- 
cerning, dated  November  28,  1857, 
1:72-73  (Oct.). 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  some  of 
its  hbtory,  by  H.  W.  Fairweather, 
10:95-99;  comment  on  Fairweath- 
er's  article  by  (jeneral  Hazard 
Stevens,  10:99-100. 

"(The)  Northmen,  Columbus  and 
Cabot:  Original  Narratives  of 
Early  American  History",  edited 
by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  reviewed 
by  Rose  Glass,  1 :171-174. 

Northwest  Association  of  Teachers 
of  history,  government  and  econ- 
omics, 4:55. 

Northwest  Coast,  by  D.  Porter,  re- 
print, 10:149-152. 

"(The)  North  West  (>)mpany"  by  G. 
C  Davidson,  reviewed  by  E.  S. 
Meany,  10:231-232. 

Northwest     History,     Legends     and 


Traditions  of,  by  G.  N.  Ranck, 
noted,  5:147. 

Northwestern  History  Syllabus,  see 
Syllabus  of  Pacific  Northwest  His- 
tory. 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Melissa  L.,  death,  8:34. 

Nugen,  John,  letter  dated  November 
1,  1855,  to  James  Tilton,  8 :296. 

Obituaries:  (1911)  3:297-302,  (1912) 
4:3643,  (1913)  5:22-31,  (1914)  6: 
11-20. 

Obriss,  C,  mentioned  in  Nisqually 
Journal,  1849,  10:209. 

Occidental  Hotel,  in  Seattle,  6:241. 

O'Donnell,  Gretchen,  "Bibliography 
of  Washington  (Geology  and  Geo- 
graphy", noted,  4:294-295. 

Ogbum,  W.  F.,  "A  Statistical  Study 
of  American  Cities",  noted,  9:156. 

Ogden,  Peter  Skeen:  commands 
Stikeen  river  expedition,  7:154; 
letter  dated  March  1,  1831,  to  John 
McLeod,  1:262-263;  letter  dated 
February  25,  1837,  to  John  McLeod, 
2:259-260;  letter  dated  October  2, 
1845,  to  Henry  I.  Warre,  3:140-143. 

Ogg,  Frederic  A.,  and  C.  A.  Beard, 
"National  Governments  and  the 
World  War",  reviewed  by  Edward 
McMahon,  10:153-154. 

Okanogan  County  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion, 7:48,8:10,  10:50. 

Okanogan  History,  4:130. 

Okanogan  mission,  8:205. 

Oliver,  E.  H.,  "The  C:anadian  North- 
west: Legislative  Records**,  noted, 
6:125,  280-281. 

Olson,  Gustav,  death,  7:53-54. 

Olympia  hotels  in  pioneer  days,  6: 
242, 

Olympic  peaks,  Ellinor,  Constance 
and  The  Brothers,  naming  of,  4: 
182-186. 

O'Meara,  Mary  G.,  review  of  Mar- 
garet B.  Smith's  "First  Forty  Years 
of  Washington  Society,  1 :  167-169. 

"Operation  of  the  Initiative,  Refer- 
endum and  Recall  in  Oregon",  by 
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James  D.  Barnett,  reviewed  by  J. 
Allen  Smith,  7:168-170. 

Orbit,  brig,  first  American  vessel  to 
arrive  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sonud, 
7:43. 

Ordway,  Lizzie,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
227. 

Oregon:  early  emigration  to,  1:61- 
62  (Jan.) ;  Spanish  friars  in,  a  re- 
print of  article  from  Niks'  Weekly 
Register  under  date  March  10^ 
1821,  10:141-149;  Oregon  pioneer, 
by  William  P.  Matthews,  2-.250- 
253;  Oregon  Question,  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  5:207-214;  Ore- 
gon Question,  letter  of  John  Ty- 
ler on,  4:194-195;  organization  of 
first  government  in,  by  George  H. 
Himes,  6:162-167;  place  names  in, 
8:157;  "Oregon  Missions",  by  J.  W. 
Bashford,  reviewed,  9:309;  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  G>mpany,  7:132; 
"Oregon  System",  by  A.  H.  Eaton, 
reviewed,  4:44:45. 

Oregon  Historical  Society,  meetings, 
4:55,  7:87,  8:79-80. 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  Trans- 
actions, noted,  4:129-130;  10:75. 

Oregon  Trail:  markers  for,  2:178,  7: 
329-330,  8:77-79;  paper  of  W.  E. 
G>nnelley  on,  noted,  7:171-172. 

Organization  and  first  pastorate  of 
the  first  Congregational  church  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  by  T. 
C.  EUbtt,  6:90-99. 

Organization  of  the  first  govern- 
ment in  Oregon,  by  George  H. 
Himes,  6:162-167. 

Origin  of  the  Gmstitution  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  by  Lebbeus 
J.  Knapp,  4:227-275. 

Osborne,  Eben  S.,  in  Mercer  party, 
6:236. 

Osborne,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Frank  Atkins), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Ostrander,  John  Y.,  death,  6:12. 

Our  first  Indian  war,  by  C  B.  Bag- 
ley,   1:34^   (Oct). 

Ouvre's  river,  named,  6:277. 


Oxen:  freighting  in  Spokane  coun- 
try, 7:276;  substitutes  for  saddle 
horses,  7:191. 


Pacific  Asociation  of  Scientific  So- 
cieties, 4:134. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  American 
Historical  Association,  meetings  of 
(1906)  1:85-87  (Jan.);  (1907)  2 
179-180;  (1912)  3:163,  4:54-55 
(1913)  5:66-68;  (1914)  5:232-234 
(1915)  6:74,  7:86-87;  (1916)  8:80 
(1917)  9:79. 

Pacific  0>unty  stories  and  sketches, 
by  Isaac  H.  Whealdon,  4:187-190. 

Pacific  Fisheries  Society,  Transac- 
tions, noted,  6:209. 

Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  J.  N.  Bowman,  3:99- 
105. 

Pacific  Northwest  Pulpit,  edited  by 
Paul   Little,  noted.  7:81-82. 

Pacific  railroad  reports,  analysts  of, 
by  Pearl  Russell,  10:3-16. 

Pacific  whales  at  play,  by  Horace  J. 
Taylor,   10:93-94. 

Page,  Thomas  Percival,  death,  6:18. 

Panama-Pacific  Historical  Congress, 
6 :215-216. 

Papers  of  James  A.  Bayard",  edited 
by  Elizabeth  Donnan,  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  7:76-77. 

Parish,  John  C,  "Robert  Lucas**,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
170-171. 

Parker,  Mrs.,  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Parker,  David  A.,  "(juide  to  Cana- 
dian Archives",  noted,  5:59-60. 

Parker,  Gilmore  Hays,  death,  5:31. 

Parker,  Isaac,  death,  6:16. 

Parkman,  Francis:  Paul's  edition  of 
"The  Oregon  Trail",  reviewed  by 
C  W.  Smith,  9:230;  Sperlin's  edi- 
tion of  "The  Oregon  Trail",  noted, 
3:242. 

Parrish,  Randall,  "The  Great  Plahis", 
reviewed  by  C.  W.  Smith,  2:174- 
176. 

Parsons,  Edward  Taylor,  tribute  to, 
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l»3r  John  Mtttr  ia  Sierra  Qub  Bulle- 
tin, noted,  6:281. 

Partow,  Louts  J.,  appointment  of,  as 
instructor  at  University  of  Wash- 
tnfton,  1 :283-284. 

Patkanim,  Chief,  leads  attack  on  Fort 
NisquaOy,  10.212-214. 

Patton,  John  C,  death,  7.57. 

Paul,  Harry  G.,  editor,  Francis  Park- 
man's  "The  Oregon  Trail",  re- 
viewed by  C.  W.  Smith,  9*230. 

Paulin,Charles  O.,  and  Frederic  L. 
Paxon,  "Guide  to  the  London  Ar- 
chives Since  1783*',  noted,  5*.230- 
231. 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan,  'The  Last 
American  Frontier**,  noted,  3:1S9. 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan,  and  Charles 
O.  Paulin,  "Guide  to  the  London 
Archives  Since  1783**,  noted,  5:230- 
231. 

Pearce,  Stella  E.,  suffrage  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  3:106-114. 

Pearson,  D.  O.,  in  Mercer  party,  6% 

235. 
Pearson,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Daniel,   in 

Mercer  party,  6:228. 
Pearson,  Flora  A  (Mrs.  William  B. 

Engle),  in  Mercer  party,  6:235. 

Pearson,  Georgie  (Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Terry),  in  Mercer  party,  6:227. 

Pearson,  Josie,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
227. 

Pease,  Theodore  Calvin,  "The  Fron- 
tier State  (lUmois),  1818-1848**, 
noted,  10:154-155. 

Peebles,  Anna  (Mrs.  Amos  Brown), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Peebles,  Libbie  (Mrs.  Angus  Mack- 
intosh), in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Pelser,  Loots  "Marches  of  the  Dra- 
goons in  the  Mississippi  Valle/*, 
noted,  9:156-157. 

Pendleton,  Loois  H.,  "Ufe  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Ste^icns",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  2:363-365. 

Pttiroae,  Stephen  B.  L..  Problems  of 
the  Ptelfic  1:14«  (Oct). 

Perdval,  D.  F..  death,  1:176. 


Perrigo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Merctr 

party,  6:235. 
Peterson,  Clara  D.,  death,  6:12. 
Peterson,  Margaret  Chambers,  death, 

6:15. 
Petteys,  Captain  Charles,  in  Mercer 

party,  6:235. 
Pettygrove,   Benjamin   Stark,  death, 

5:24. 
Phelan,    Raymond    V.,    review    of 

Smith*s   "Spirit  of  the  American 

(^vemment**,  l:2S7-274. 

Phelps,  Susan  E.,  death,  5:2& 

Phillips,  Philip  Lee,  "Descriptive  List 
of  Maps  of  the  Spanish  Posses- 
sions Within  the  Present  Limits  of 
the  United  Sutes**,  noted,  3:30S- 
306. 

Phipps,  William  C,  death,  7:52. 

"(A)  Picked  Company**,  by  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  reviewed  by  C  D. 
Smith,  4:196-197. 

Pickering,  William,  Washington's 
War  Ck>vemor,  8:91-95. 

Pickett,  (}eorge  E.:  letter  oi,  dated 
January  25,  1860,  to  Secretary 
Henry  M.  McGill  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  resolution  of  thanks 
of  the  territory  for  his  services,  1 : 
74  (Oct) ;  "Pickett  and  His  Men^ 
by  La  Salle  (>>rbell  Pickett,  noted, 
4:199-20a 

Pickett,  La  SaUe  C>>rbell,  "Pickett 
and  His  Men**,  noted,  4:199-200. 

Pierce  County  Pioneers*  Association, 

7:48,  8:ia  10:50. 
Pig  story,  in  San  Juan  0>ntroverqrt 

8:195. 
POes,  Samuel  A,  tribute  in  Congress 

to  the  pkmeers  of  Old  Oregon,  2: 

177-178. 
Pinkham,  Mrs.  Alfred  (Ida  Barkm), 

in  Mercer  party*  6:237. 
Pioneer  and  historical  associations  of 

the  sute  of  Washington,  list  ot 

compiled  by  Victor  J.  Farrar,  6: 

21-25,  7:46-5a  8:7-13,  9:17-22,  10: 

46-S2. 
Pioneer  Association  of  the  State  of 
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Washington,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany, 
8:3-6. 

Pioneer  biographies,  list  of,  published 
by  Edmond  S.  Meany  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  7:87-89,  178-180, 
259-261,  10:159-160,  238-240. 

"Pioneer  Days  on  Puget  Sound",  by 
Arthur  A.  Denny,  edited  by  Alice 
Harriman,  reviewed,  2:265-268. 

Pioneer  dead,  annual  list  of  biogra- 
phies, compiled  by  T.  W.  and  E.  G. 
Prosch:  (1911)  3:297-302;  (1912) 
4:36-43,  (1913)  5:22-31,  (1914)  6: 
11-20,  (1915)  7:51-58,  (1916)  8: 
32-39. 

Pioneer  hotel  keepers  of  Puget 
Sound,  by  W.  B.  Seymore,  6:238- 
242. 

(A)  pioneer  of  the  Spokane  country, 
by  John  E.  Smith,  7 :267-277. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  by  Oscar  Can- 
field,  8:251-256. 

Pioneer  reminiscences,  by  Thomas  B. 
Beall,  8:83-90. 

"Pioneer  Tales  of  the  Oregon  Trail", 
by  Charles  Dawson,  reviewed  by 
Thomas  W.  Prosch,  5:145. 

Pioneers  and  patriotism,  by  Hazard 
Stevens,  8:172-179. 

Pioneers  of  Southwestern  Washing' 
ton,  10:50-51. 

Piper,  (diaries  V.  "The  Flora  of  the 
State  of  Washington",  reviewed 
by  T.  C.  Frye,  1 :73-77  (Jan.) 

Plant,  Antoine,  ferryman  of  the  Spo- 
kane river,  7:302. 

Point  Defiance,  memorial  tablet  un- 
veiled at,  6:284. 

"(The)  Political  and  Sectional  In- 
fluence of  the  Public  Lands,  1828- 
1842",  by  Raynor  G.  Wellington, 
reviewed  l>y  G.  M.  Janes,  6:202- 
203. 

"Political  Parties  in  Oregon",  by 
Waher  C  Woodward,  reviewed, 
4:293-294. 

Politics,  its  influence  on  the  efiiciency 
of  the  army,  1861-1865,  by  Edward 
McMahon,    1:63-70    (Oct). 

Pontias,  Albert,  death,  6:13. 


Populatbn,  expansion  eastward  from 

the  Pacific  slope,  3:115-123. 
Port  Blakeley,  hotel  keepers  at,  6: 

240-241. 
Port  Orchard  fifty  years  ago,  by  W. 

B.  Seymore,  8:257-26a 
Portage  Bay,  naming  of,  4:201. 
Porter,  D.,  reprint  of  'The  North- 

West  Cx)ast",  10:149-152. 
Porter,  Nathaniel  E.,  death,  8:37. 
Post-Intelligencer,    (Seattle),    series 
of  pioneer  biographies  in,  7:87-89, 
178-180,   259-261,    10:159-160,   238- 
240. 
Powell,  E.  Alexander,  "End  of  the 

Trail",  noted,  6:127-128. 
Powell,    Fred    W.,    "Hall    Jackson 
Kelley:    Prophet  of  Oregon"    re- 
viewed, 9:232-233. 
Power,  John  M.,  death,  7:51. 
Preparedness    in    1862,    citizens    in 
Washington  territory  prepare   for 
a  possible  war  with  England,  7: 
176-177. 
Present  status  and  probable  future  of 
the   Indians  of   Puget   Sound,  by 
Lewis  H.  St  John,  5:12-21. 
Preserving   our   public    records,    by 

Ashmun  Brown,  1:10-15  (Jan.). 
Priestley,  Herbert  Ingram,  "Jose  de 

Galvez",  noted,  8:67-6a 
Problems  of  the  Pacific,  by  Stephen 

B.  L.  Penrose,  1:14-20  (Oct). 
Proposed  amendments  to  the   state 
constitution  of  Washington,  by  Leo 
Jones,  4:12-32. 
Prosch,  Edith  G.,  pioneer  dead,  com- 
pilation oflbiographies  of :  ( 1915)  7 : 
51-58,     (1916),    8:32-39;    presents 
"Wallace  collection"  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  library,  8:159. 
Prosch,  Charles,  death,  5:30. 

Prosch,  Thomas  W.:  effort  to  save 
the  historic  McLoughlin  house,  1: 
36^  (Jan.) ;  Indian  war  of  1858, 
2 :237-240 ;  miliUry  roads  of  Wash- 
ington territory,  2:118-126;  pioneer 
dead,  biographical  sketches,  (1911) 
3:297-302,  (1912),  4:36-43,  (1913) 
5:22-31,  (1914)  6:11-20;  review  of 
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Dawson's  "Pioneer  Tales  of  the 
Oregon  Trair,  5:145;  review  of 
Dye's  "McDonald  of  Old  Oregon", 
1 :66-70  (Jan.) ;  review  of  Geer's 
"Fifty  Years  in  Oregon",  3:303- 
304;  review  of  McWhorter's  "The 
Crime  Against  the  Yakimas",  4: 
292-293;  review  of  Mean/s  "Van- 
couver's Discovery  of  Paget 
Sound",  1:162-164;  Seattle  and  the 
Indians  of  Puget  Sound,  2:303- 
306:  United  States  army  in  Wash- 
ington territory,  2:28-32;  Wash- 
ington mail  routes  in  1857,  6:107- 
108;  Washington  territory  fifty 
years  ago,  4:96-104;  editor.  Diary 
of  David  S.  Maynard,  1:50-62 
(Oct),  reviewed,  1:83  (Oct); 
"Mc(3arver  and  Tacoma",  reviewed, 
1 :82  (Oct)  ;  "The  Cx)nklin-Prosch 
family",  reviewed  by  C  W.  Smith, 
3:157-158;  death  by  accident,  6: 
136-138,  7:53. 

Prosch,  Mrs  Thomas  W.,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  as  a  mission- 
ary and  pioneer  church,  1 :125-130. 

Prosch,  Virginia  Mc(3arvcr  (Mrs. 
Thomas  W.)  biographical  notes,  6: 
136-138,  7 :53. 

Prosscr,  William  Farrand;  a  visit  to 
West   Point,  2:105-117;   death,  3: 

3oa 

Protestant  Episcopal,  as  a  missionary 
and  pioneer  church,  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Prosch,  1 :  125-130. 

Public  documents  as  a  library  re- 
source, 1 :284. 

"Public  Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler", 
by  Wililam  C  Harris,  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  9:232. 

Puget  Sound:  contribution  to  the 
prehistory  of,  1 :87-88  (Jan.) ;  first 
American  colony  on,  7:40-45;  first 
American  settlement  on,  7:136-143; 
Indians  of,  by  Lewis  H.  St  John, 
5:12-21;  rights  of  Indians  to  game 
and  fish,  by  Charles  M.  Buchanan, 
6:109-118;  navy  yard  esUbUshed,  2: 
356-359;  pioneer  hotel  keepers  of, 
6:238-24Z 


Pugh,  Jack,  pioneer  hotel  keeper,  6: 
239. 

Putnam,  (George  Palmer,  "In  the  Ore- 
gon (Country",  reviewed  by  Victor 
J.  Farrar,  6:208. 

Putnam,  Ruth,  "California;  The 
Name",  noted,  9:71. 

Pyle,  Joseph  G.,  "The  Life  of  James 
J.  Hill",  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  9:68-69. 

Quaife,  Milo  M.  editor,  "The  Jour- 
nals of  (Captain  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  Sergeant  John  Ordway",  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
153-154. 

"Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North 
America",  by  John  Martin  Ham- 
mond, reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 7:251. 

Qualchien,  Chief,  hanged,  7:292. 

Rabbeson,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.,  death,  8:36. 

Rader,  Solomon,  death,  4:42.  * 

Railroad  literature  preserved,  8:239. 

Railroads  in  Washington,  history  of, 
by  S.  H.  Lewis,  3 :186-197. 

Ranck,  Glenn  N.,  "Legends  and  Tra- 
ditions of  Northwest  History", 
noted,  5:147. 

Reagan,  Albert  B.,  "Archeological 
Notes  on  Western  Washington  and 
Adjacent  Parts  of  British  Colum- 
bia", noted,  9:76. 

Record  of  the  San  Poil  Indians,  by 
R.  D.  Gwydir.  8:243-2Sa 

Records,  preserving  public,  1:10-15 
(Jan.). 

Reed,  Charles  Bert,  "Masters  of  the 
Wilderness",  reviewed  by  Edmond 
S.  Meany,  5:314. 

Reed,  Frank,  in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Reed,  John  C,  'The  Brothers'  War", 
reviewed,  by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
46-4a 

Reed,  Silas  Amory,  death,  7:58. 

Rees,  John  E.,  "Idaho:  Chronology, 
Nomenclature,  Bibliography",  noted, 
10:155;  Idaho,  its  Meaning,  Ori- 
gin and  Application,  9:71-72. 
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Reid,  James  C,  in  regard  to  debt  on 
the  Whitman  monument,  2:26-27. 

Reindeer  in  Alaska,  by  C  L.  An- 
drews, 10:171-176. 

"Religion,  Theology  and  Morals",  by 
Harvey  Scott,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  8:23C 

Religious  observance  by  Indians,  7: 
158. 

Reminiscences:  by  Elizabeth  A. 
Coonc,  8:14-21;  by  James  C. 
Strong,  3:179-185. 

Reprint  of  Wilkes'  "History  of  Ore- 
gon", see  Wilkes,  George. 

Retrospect  of  half  a  century,  by 
George  F.  Whitworth,  1 :197-20a 

"Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada",  noted,  6:277- 
280,  8 :72-73,  9 :234. 

Reynolds,  John  N.,  death,  3:299. 

Rhoades,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  death,  6:17-18. 

Rhoades,  L.  H.,  death,  5:27. 

Ricard,  Reverend  Pascal,  arrives  at 

*  Fort  Nisqually,  10:218. 

Richard  Dickerson  Gholson,  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  8:180-182. 

Richards,  Mary  Elizabeth,  death,  6: 
15. 

Richardson,  Oliver  H.,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  the  light  of  recent  his- 
torical investigations,  3:124-130; 
review  of  Goodrich's  "The  Coming 
Canada",  5:57-58. 

Richmond  College,  historical  papers, 
noted,  6:280. 

Riddle,  Jeff  C,  "Indian  History  of 
the  Modoc  War",  reviewed  by 
Julius  A.  Stratton,  5 :225-227. 

Rigg,  George  B.,  "Ecological  and 
Economic  Notes  on  Puget  Sound 
Kelps",  noted,  4:50;  review  of  the 
"Journal  of  David  Douglas",  6: 
200-202. 

Rights  of  the  Puget  Sound  Indians 
to  game  and  fish,  by  Charles  M. 
Buchanan,  6:109-118. 

"Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire",  by 
Roger  B.  Merriman,  reviewed  by 
Louise  Ingersoll,  9:230-231. 

(The)     Riverside    History    of    the 


United  States",  edited  by  W.  E. 
Dodd,  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon,  6:207-208. 

Roads:  military,  in  Washington  ter- 
ritory, by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  2: 
118-126;  oldest  in  Pierce  county, 
marked  by  Washington  State  His- 
torical Society,  10:238. 

"Robert  Lucas",  by  John  C.  Parish, 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  2; 
170-171. 

Roberts,  George  B.,  mentioned  in 
Nisqually  Journal,  1849,  10:209. 

Robinson,  Miss  (Mrs.  Dave  Web- 
ster), in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Robinson,  E.  E.,  and  V.  J.  West. 
"The  Foreign  Policy  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  9:153-154. 

Robinson,  Reuben,  S.,  death,  3:299. 

Robinson,  William  Davis,  "Spanish 
Friars  in  the  Oregon  Country, 
1810-1811",  reprinted  from  Niles' 
Weekly  Register,  March  10,  1821, 
10:141-149. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  "Episodes 
from  The  Winning  of  the  West' ". 
reviewed,   1:81    (Jan.). 

Rosalia,  dedication  of  the  Steptoe 
Memorial  Park,  2:344-351. 

Rose,  Alfred  Percy,  death,  5:26. 
Ross,  Eliza  Jane,  death,  5:30. 
Ross,    Mrs.    Mary    Jane    McMillan, 

death,  8:36. 
Ross,  Walter,  clerk  at  Nisqually,  10: 

211. 
Rousseau,  Lovell  H.,  reprint  of  his 

account  of  the  transfer  of  Alaska, 

3 :85-91. 
Rowland,  Susan,  death,  6:18. 
Rudio,  Peter,  death,  7:56. 
Russell,  D.  11,  death,  5:27. 
Russell,  Pearl,  analysis  of  the  Pacific 

Railroad  reports,  10:3-16. 
Russell,    Mrs.    Thomas    (Sarah    J. 

Gallagher),    in    Mercer   party,   6: 

227. 
Russia:  convention  between  the  U. 

S.  and,  1824,  4*J223-224;  archives, 

guide  to^  by  F.  A.  Colder,  noted, 
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8:230-231;  "Russian  Expansion  on 
the  Pacific",  by  F.  A.  Colder,  re- 
viewed by  C  L.  Andrews,  6:119- 
120;  Russians  in  Alaska  not  ig- 
norant of  mineral  wealth  of,  7 :233 ; 
"War  and  Revolution  in  Russia, 
1914-1917",  by  General  B.  Gourko, 
noted,  10:156. 

Sabin.  E.  J.,  Opening  the  West  with 
Lewis  and  Clark,  noted,  9:151. 

Sacajawca:  Anna  Wolfrom's  "Saca- 
jawea,  the  Indian  Princess",  noted, 
10:74;  Schultz's  "Bird  Woman", 
reviewed  by  Mabel  Ashley,  9:308. 

Sackman,  Elizabeth  Ware,  death,  6: 

19. 

St  John,  Lewis  H.,  present  status 
and  probable  future  of  the  Indians 
of  Pnget  Sound,  5:12-21. 

Salecsh  House,  esUblished  by  David 
Thompson,  1809,  8:192. 

Salem,  Oregon,  to  Seattle,  in  1859, 
by  D.  B.  Ward,  6:100-106. 

Salish,  dog's  hair  blankets  among,  by 
F.  W.  Howay,  9:83-92. 

Salmon  fisheries,  beginning  of,  on 
Fraser  river,  1:258-260. 

Salmon,  of  Alaska,  by  C.  L.  An- 
drews, 9:243-254. 

Salmon,  smoke  drying  of,  6:268. 

Sak>man,  Edward  S.,  eighth  govern- 
or of  Washington  territory,  death, 
4:296. 

"Samuel  Freeman  Miller",  by 
Charles  Noble  Gregory,  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  2:171-174. 

San  Juan  Dispute;  1:75-77  (Oct), 
2:352-356,  8:195-196. 

San  Juan  County  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion. 7:49,  8:10,  10:50. 

San  Juan  Island,  history  of,  by 
Charles  McKay,  2:290-293. 

San  Poil  Indians,  a  record  of,  8:243- 
250. 

Sanborn,  Homer  D.,  death,  6:13. 

Sanderson,  John  H.,  death,  6:12. 

Sandwkh  Islands,  early  relations  of, 
to  the  Old  Oregon  territory,  by 
Guy  Vernon  Bennett,  4:116-125. 


Sangster,    James,    biographical    note 

on,  10:207. 
"Santo  Domingo:   A  Country  With 

a    Future",    by    Otto    Schoenrich, 

noted,  9:235-236. 
Sanwan,    yacht    owned    by    Robert 

Moran,  launched,  8:240. 
Sarah  Loretta  Denny,  a  tribute  to,  2: 

3-5. 
Sargent,  Elijah  Nelson,  death,  6:15. 
Savage,  Bessie  Isaacs,  death,  3:298. 
Saw  mill:  first  on  Puget  Sound,  6: 

269;  in  Russian  Alaska,  7:284. 

Schafer,  Joseph:  Jesse  Applegate: 
Pioneer,  Statesman  and  Philos- 
opher, 1:217-233,  2:52;  "History  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest",  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  9:154. 

Scheule,  Josephine,  death,  5:27. 

Schnebley,  F.  Dorsey,  death,  4:41-42. 

Schoenrich,  Otto,  "Santo  Domingo: 
A  Country  With  A  Future",  noted, 
9:235236. 

Scholefield,  E.  O.  S.,  "Report  of  the 
Provincial  Archives  Department  of 
British  Columbia",  noted,  6:125- 
126. 

Scholl,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fulton,  death, 
death,  7:51. 

Schultz,  James  W.,  "Bird  Woman 
(Sacajawea)",  reviewed  by  Mabel 
Ashley,  9:308. 

Schumacher,  Margaret,  review  of 
Muir*s  "The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin", 
10:72-73. 

Schurman,  Jacob  Gould,  "The  Bal- 
kan Wars",  noted,  5:317,  8:73. 

Scott,  Harvey  W. ;  Jason  Lee's  place 
in  history.  1:21-33  (Oct);  "Reli- 
gion.  Theology  and  Morals",  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
23a 

Scroggs,  William  O.,  "Filibusters  and 
Financiers",  noted,  7:253. 

Sealth  versus  Seattle,  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  2:303-308. 

Seattle:  Founders'  Day  address,  by 
W.  T.  Dovell,  November  13,  1906, 
1 :47-50  (Jan.) ;  banquet,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1906,  1  -.83  (Jan.) ;  historic 
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statuary  in,  4:53;  Bagle/s  "His- 
tory of  Seattle",  reviewed,  7:249- 
251;  Indians  of,  2:303-308;  "Seattle 
Contrasts",  noted,  4:130-131;  fire, 
anniversary  of,  commemorated  by 
the  "Associates  of  Eighty-Nine", 
8:238;  John  Lamb's  "Seattle  Mu- 
nicipal  Water  Plant",  noted,  5:316, 
Seattle  in  1859,  by  D.  B.  Ward,  6 : 
100-106. 

Seattle  Historical  Society,  7:48,  8:9, 
10:49. 

Secret  Society  of  the  Clallam  In- 
dians, 7:296-300. 

Sequalitchew  Lake,  commemorative 
celebration  at,  1:87-88  (Oct). 

"Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific  Slope", 
by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  and  Hugh  C. 
Fraser,  reviewed  by  Christina  D. 
Smith,  6:69-70. 

Seward,  William  H.:  Charles  M. 
Harvey's  article  on,  in  Putnam's 
Monthly,  noted,  1:281-282;  letter 
to  General  Rousseau  in  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  Alaska,  3:83-84; 
statue  of,  planned  by  citizens  of 
Seattle,  1:178. 

Seward,  Alaska,  naming  of,  1:159- 
161. 

Seymore,  W.  B.:  pioneer  hotel  keep- 
ers of  Paget  Sound,  6 :238-242 ;  Port 
Orchard  fifty  years  ago,  8:257-260. 

Seymour,  Frederick,  biographical 
note,  8:221. 

"Collection  and  Preservation  of  the 
Materials  of  War  History:  A  Pa- 
triotic Service",  by  Benjamin  F. 
Shambaugh,  noted,  9:  236. 

Shaw,  James,  death,  5.25. 

Shephard,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  death,  6:11. 

Shepard,  Cyrus,  missionary  with  Ja- 
son Lee,  1:23  (Oct.). 

Sherwood,  S.  F.,  death,  4:40. 

Shipbuilding  in  Alaska,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 7:286-287. 

Shoichi,  Oshimi,  A  Japanese  view  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  6:154-161. 

Show,  Daniel,  biographical  note,  7: 
246. 


Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  January,  1915, 
noted,  6:281. 

Simmons,  Andrew  J.,  in  Nisqually 
Journal,  1849,  10:219. 

Simmons,  Michael  T. :  makes  first 
American  settlement  on  Puget 
Sound,  7:138-143;  mentioned  in 
Nisqually  Journal,  1849,  10:214; 
monument  to,  unveiled  at  Turn- 
water,  July  12,  1916,  7 :330. 

Simpson,  (Jeorge,  letters  to  Pelly,  Og- 
den,  Warre  and  Vavasour,  3:132- 
139. 

Sin  a  Jial  a  Min,  Jesuit  mission  es- 
tablished 1853,  8:190. 

Sinclair,  James,  7:187. 

Sinclair  party,  by  John  V.  Campbell, 
7:187-201. 

Skagit  County  Pioneer  Association, 
8:10,  10:50. 

Slater,  John  F.,  death,  6:14. 

Slavery:  among  Indians  of  North- 
west America,  by  H.  F.  Hunt,  9: 
277-283;  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, 1  ?71  (Oct)  ;  slavery  question, 
attempt  to  settle  same  in  territor- 
ies by  popular  sovereignty,  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  2:209-232. 

Slocum,  Laura,  death,  6:19. 

Smalley,  Martha  Ann,  death,  4:38. 

Smith,  Charles  W. :  The  Bagley  col- 
lection of  Pacific  Northwest  his- 
tory, 10:83-87;  contribution  to- 
ward a  bibliography  of  Marcus 
Whitman,  3 :3-62 ;  expansion  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System  of  classi- 
fication for  the  history  of  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest,  2:146-160;  review  of 
Bashford's  "Oregon  Missions",  9: 
309;  review  of  Alice  Harriman's 
edition  of  Denny's  "Pioneer  Days 
on  Puget  Sound",  2:265-268;  re- 
view of  Eaton's  "The  Oregon  Sys- 
tem", 4 :44-45 ;  review  of  four  books 
relating  to  Marcus  Whitman,  3: 
154-157;  review  of  Paul's  edition 
of  Francis  Parkman's  "The  Ore- 
gon Trail",  9:230;  review  of  Grif- 
fin's "Bibliogn'aphy  of  American 
Historical     Societies",     2:361-362; 
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review  of  J.  David  Thompson's 
"Handbook  of  Learned  Societies", 
2:360-361;  review  of  Humphre/f 
"Missionary  Explorers",  4:293;  re- 
view of  "Narratives  of  Captivity 
Among  the  Indians  of  North  Am- 
erica", 4:128;  review  of  Parrish's 
"The  Great  Plains",  2:174-176;  re- 
view  of  Prosch's  "The  Prosch- 
Conklin  Family",  3:157-158;  re- 
view  of  Spinden's  "The  Nez  Perce 
Indians",  3:157;  "Public  Docu- 
ments as  a  Library  Resource", 
noted,  1:284;  initiates  movement 
for  a  co-operative  library  check- 
list of  books  and  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  the  hbtory  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  2:179;  visits  eastern 
libraries,  10:237. 

Smith,  Christina  Denny,  review  of 
Dimsdale's  "Vigilantes  of  Mon- 
tana" (new editions),  7 :248-249;  re- 
view of  Foote's  "A  Picked  Com- 
pany", 4:196-197;  review  of  Fra- 
ser's  "Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific 
Slope",  6:69-70. 

Smith,  Donald  E.,  "The  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain",  noted,  4:129. 

Smith,  Harlan  I.,  "Archeological  Col- 
lection from  the  Southern  Interior 
of  British  Columbia",  noted,  5 :318- 
319;  vast  neglected  field  for  arche- 
ological research,  1 :131-135. 

Smith,  Harry  Edwin,  "The  United 
States  Federal  Internal  Tax  His- 
tory from  1861-1871",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  5:315. 

Smith,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  death,  7:55. 

Smith,  Hiram  F.,  by  W.  S.  Lewis, 
10:168-170. 

Smith,  J.  Allen*  review  of  Bamett's 
"The  Operation  of  the  Initiative, 
Referendum  and  Recall  in  Ore- 
gon", 7:168-170;  'The  Spirit  of 
American  Government",  reviewed 
by  R.  V.  Phelan,  1 :267.274. 

Smith,  James,  death,  4:36-37. 

Smith,  John  E^  a  pioneer  of  the  Spo- 
kane country,  7:267-277. 

Smith,    Margaret    B.,    "The    First 


Forty  Years  of  Washington  So- 
ciety", reviewed  by  Mary  G. 
O'Meara,  1:167-169. 

Smith,  Mary  Jane,  in  Mercer  party, 
6:237. 

Smith,  Solomon,  1:22  (Oct). 

"Smiting  of  the  Rock;  a  Tale  of 
Oregon",  by  Palmer  Bend  (George 
Palmer  Putnam),  reviewed  by  Rob- 
inson Spencer,  9:308-309. 

Snatelum,  (jeorge,  Indian  chiet  men- 
tioned in  Nisqually  Journal,  10: 
211. 

Snowden,  Qinton  A.,  editor,  "His- 
tory of  the  State  of  Washington", 

in  preparation,  2:273. 

Snyder,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  death,  3: 
298. 

Social  conditions  in  Russian  Alaska, 
7:292-295. 

Soliday,  (jeorge  W.,  Independence 
Day  in  the  Far  Northwest,  4:163- 
181. 

Some  observations  on  Bourne  and 
Marshall's,  methods  in  the  Whit- 
man question,  by  W.  D.  Lyman,  7 : 
99-122. 

"Some  Reminiscences  of  Old  Vic- 
toria", by  Edgar  Fawcett,  noted,  4 : 
294. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
register  of  the  Washington  state 
society,  noted,  8:234. 

"Sound",  (Puget  Sound),  as  a  gen- 
eric term  for  all  northwestern 
waters,  6:265. 

South  America;  history  and  politics 
of,  as  a  field  for  research,  2 -.275; 
Bryce's  "South  America:  Observa- 
tions and  Impressions",  reviewed 
by  Malcolm  Douglas,  4:46-48. 

South  Dakota,  historical  cflUections 
of,  noted,  10:156. 

South-West  Washington  Pioneer 
Day  Association,  8:12. 

Southern  California,  historical  so- 
ciety of,  annual  publicmtiofii,  1915- 
1916,  noted,  8:155-156. 

Southwestern  Washington  Old  Set- 
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tier's  meeting  at  Rochester,  August 
15,  1913,  noted,  4:297. 

Si>ain:  C  E.  Chapman's  "A  History 
of  Spain",  reviewed,  10:74-75. 

Spalding,  Eliza  Hart,  first  white 
woman  in  Wyoming,  8:29-31. 

Spalding  family,  history  of,  in  book 
by  Mrs.  Eliza  Spalding  Warren,  8 : 
65-66. 

Spalding's  account  of  the  Indian  dele- 
gation to  St  Louis  in  1831,  2:203- 
206. 

Spanish  Friars  in  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try, 1810-1811,  reprint  of  Robin- 
son's article  in  Niles'  Weekly  Reg- 
ister, March  10,  1821,  10:141-149. 

Spanish  names  in  Washington,  1 :11 
(Oct). 

Spanish  settlement  at  Nootka,  by  F. 
W.  Howay,  8:163-171. 

Sparks,  Margaret  I.,  death,  524. 

Spelling,  changes  of,  in  Washington 
geographic  names,  1:12-13  (Oct). 

Spencer,  Robinson,  review  of  Bend's 
"The  Smiting  of  the  Rock ;  A  Tale 
of  Oregon",  9:308-309. 

Sperlin,  O.  B.,  exploration  of  the 
upper  (Columbia,  4:3-11;  Washing- 
ton forts  of  the  fur  trade  regime, 
8:102-113;  editor,  Parkman's  "The 
Oregon  Trail",  reviewed,  3:242. 

Spinden,  Herbert  Joseph,  "The  Nez 
Perce  Indians",  reviewed  by  C  W. 
Smith,  3:157. 

Spinning,  Charles  Hadley.  death,  3*. 
298. 

"(The)  Spirit  of  American  (govern- 
ment", by  J.  Allen  Smith,  reviewed 
by  R.  V.  Phelan,  1:267-274. 

Splawn,  A.  J.,  "Ka-mi-akin,  The  Last 
Hero  of  the  Yakimas",  reviewed  by 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  8:308-309. 

Spokane:  historical  meeting  in,  7: 
258-259;  overland  emigration 
from  Manitoba  to,  7:187-201;  pre- 
historic Indian  legends  of,  1 :136- 
137. 

Spokane  0>unty  Pioneer  Society,  7: 
49,  8:11,  10:51. 

Spokane  0>untry,  David  Thompson's 


journeys  in,  by  T.  C  Elliott,  8:183- 
187,  261-264,  9:11-16,  103-106^  169- 
173,  284-287,  10:17-20. 

Spokane  G2tTy,  7:26^,  272,  304,  8: 
156. 

Spokane  Historical  Society,  organ- 
ized, 7:258,  8:11. 

Spooner,  Thomas  J.,  death,  5:30l 

Spruce  and  the  war,  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  9:255-258. 

Stangroom,  Marc  Lareviere,  death,  5 : 
29. 

Stanwood,  origin  of  name,  6 '.235-236. 

State  archives  at  Olympia,  report  on. 
by  Jacob  N.  Bowman,  2:241-249. 

State  Historical  Society,  Tacoma  re- 
search club  of,  6:134-135;  10:51. 

Statues  of  Washington  and  others, 
planned  in  Seattle,  1 :178. 

Steamboat  beginnings,  on  the  0>him- 
bia  river,  7:126-132. 

Steel,  William  Gladstone,  author  of 
"Steel  Points",  noted.  8:157. 

Steilacoom,  selected  by  military  as 
site  for  fort,  10:227. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas;  Allen  Johnson's 
"Stephen  A.  Douglas:  A  Study  in 
American  Politics",  reviewed  by 
Edward  McMahon,  2 :365-367. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H. :  Pendleton's 
"Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stevens", 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  2: 
363-365. 

Stephens,  Anna  (Mrs.  A.  S.  Mercer), 
in  second  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Stephens,  Kate,  "The  Mastering  of 
Mexico",  noted,  7:173-174. 

Stephens,  Mamie,  in  Mercer  party,  6 : 
236. 

Stephens,  William,  death,  4:37. 

Stephenson,  J.  W.,  letter  dated  July 
26,  1862,  to  Governor  William 
Pickering,  8 :9I-95. 

Stephenson,  Nathaniel  W.,  "An  Am- 
ican  History",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  5:60. 

Steptoe  Memorial  Park,  dedicated,  2 : 
344-351. 

Steptoe's  battle,  by  S.  J.  ChadwkJc,  2 : 
333-343. 
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Stcptoe- Wright  Indian  cim|>aign,  7: 


Stevens,    Anne    (Mrs.    Gowey),    in 

Mercer  ptrty,  6:23S. 
Stevens,  Edward,  in  Mercer  party,  6 : 

235. 
Stevens,  Harriet  (called  "Little  Miss 

Stevens"),  in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Stevens,  General  Hazard:  letter  dated 
August  31,  1871,  to  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  8:307;  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  some  of  its  history, 
10:99-100;  Pioneers  and  Patriotism, 
8:172-179;  makes  Flag  Day  address 
at  Olympia,  6:218;  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  of  Thurston  County,  6:135; 
works  for  the  preservation  of  the 
old  state  house  of  Massachusetts, 
1:176-178;  death,  10:7a 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Henry  (Kate  Stevens), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:227-228. 

Stevens,  Isaac  I.,  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 28,  1853,  to  commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  land  office,  9 :63-64 ;  letter 
dated  May  12,  1855,  to  James 
Douglas,  2 :354-356 ;  bibliography 
of,  prepared  by  Rose  M.  Boening, 
9:174-196.;  critical  discussion  of 
the  exact  site  of  Camp  Washington, 
7:3-20;  marking  the  spot  where  he 
fell  in  battle  of  Chantilly,  7:86; 
plan  to  honor  memory  of,  8:160. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Isaac  I.,  death,  5:66. 

Stevens,  Kate(  Mrs.  Henry  Stevens), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:227-228. 

Stevens,  Margaret  L.,  death,  5:29. 

Stevens  Cx>unty  Pioneer  Association, 
7:49,  8:11,  10-51. 

Steward,  Mrs.  Angeline,  death,  8:38. 

Stewart,  Miss  (Mrs.  Charles  (jas- 
sett),  in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Stickney,  Kate,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
227-22a 

Stikeen  River  expedition,  7:154. 

Stiles,  Henry  Reed,  editor,  Joutel's 
"Journal  of  La  Salle's  Last  Voy- 
ago**,  noted,  1 :80-81  (Jan.). 

Stiles,  Theodore,  L.,  the  (^stitution 
of  the  sute  of  Washington  and  its 


eflFect  upon  public  interests,  4:281- 

287. 
Stillaguamish  Valley  Association  of 

Washington  Pioneers,  7:49, 8:10-11. 
Stockand,  Mrs.  P.  R.,  death,  4:41. 
Stone,    Arthur   L.,    "FoUowing   Old 

Trails",  reviewed  by  T.  C  Elliott, 

5:143-144. 
Story  of  the  Mercer  expeditions,  by 

Ftora  A.  P.  Engle,  6:225-237. 
"Story   of   the    Pony   Express'',   by 

Glen  D.  Bradley,  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  5:57. 
Story  of  three  Olympic  peaks,  by  Ed- 

mond  S.  Meany,  4:182-186. 

Stratton,  Julius  A.,  review  of  Rid- 
dle's "Indian  History  of  the  Modoc 
War",  5:225-227. 

Strong,  James  Clark:  reminiscences, 
3:179-185;  on  the  Whitman  con- 
troversy, 3:287-296;  his  published 
autobiography  noted,  3:160;  trib- 
ute of,  to  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  6: 
214-215;  tribute  to,  by  J.  T.  Tur- 
ner, 7:38-39;  death,  7:56. 

Stuck,  Hudson,  "Ten  Thousand 
Miles  With  A  Dog  Sled",  noted,  8: 
68,  reviewed  by  John  E.  Ballaine, 
5:227-229;  "Voyages  on  the  Yukon 
and  Its  Tributaries",  reviewed  by 
C.  L.  Andrews,  9:69-70. 

Subject  index :  Katharine  B.  Judson's 
"Subject  Index  To  The  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska",  reviewed 
by  C  H.  Compton,  5:58-59. 

Suffrage,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  Stella  E.  Pearce,  3:106-114. 

Sullivan,  Michael  J.,  death,  4:4Z 

Survey  of  Alaslo,  1743-1799,  by 
Frank  A.  (k>lder,  4:83-95. 

Survivor  of  the  Indian  and  other 
wars,  by  Junhss  T.  Turner,  6:168- 
170. 

Sutdiffe,  Alice  Crary,  "Robert  Ful- 
ton", noted,  6:2ia 

Sutton,  (Hiarles  W.,  "The  Relation 
of  (government  to  Property  and 
Enterprise  in  the  Americas",  noted, 
8:310-3U. 

SuzzaDo,    Henry,    Washington    War 
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History  G>mmittees,  9:23-25;  in- 
augurated as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  7:177. 

Sweazea,  James  William,  death,  6:13. 

Syllabus  of  Pacific  Northwest  His- 
tory, by  Edmond  S.  Meany:  Span- 
ish voyages,  3:166-167;  English 
voyages,  3:247-249;  Russian  Voy- 
ages, 3:311-313;  American  Voy- 
ages of  discovery,  4:57-59;  Explor- 
ations by  Land,  4:136-138,  204-206, 
298-299 ;  Provisional  government 
of  Oregon,  5 :69-71 ;  Territory  of 
Oregon,  5:156-157;  Review  of 
Boundaries,  5:235-237;  Old  Ore- 
gon Subdivided,  5:322-324;  Land 
and  Native  races  of  Washington, 
6:78-80;  Early  Settlers  of  Wash- 
ington, 6:139-142;  Pioneer  Home 
Life,  6:220-222;  First  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Washington,  6:286- 
288;  Creation  of  Washington 
Counties,  7:90-95;  The  Civil  War 
Decade,  7:181-184;  The  Turbulent 
Decade,  7 :262-264 ;  Washington 
Since  Statehood,  7:332-335. 

Taft,  WUliam  Howard,  "Our  Chief 
Magistrate  and  His  Powers", 
noted,  8:70. 

Taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  by 
Quincy  A.  Brooks,  1:122-124. 

Talkington,  Henry  L.:  the  Mullan 
Road,  7:301-306;  "Outline  for  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Idaho", 
noted,  8:69. 

Talmadge,  Grier,  army  officer  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  10:230. 

Taylor,  Harriett  E.,  death,  6:16. 

Taylor,  Horace  J.,  Pacific  Whales  at 
Play,  10:93-94. 

Taylor,  Colonel  James,  visits  New- 
market, 1849,  10:221. 

Taylor,  William,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
237. 

Tea,  imported  to  Alaska  by  Russians, 
7:297. 

Teachers'  meeting,  at  Wilbur,  Lin- 
coln Co.,  1907,  2:180. 

Teekalct  hotel.  Port  Gamble,  6:24a 


Teggart,  Frederick  J.,  "Prolegometu 
to  History",  noted,  8:68;  editor, 
vols.  1  and  2,  publications  of  the 
Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History, 
reviewed  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  4: 
128-129. 

Templeton,  William,  death,  8:33. 

"Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  A  Dog 
Sled",  by  Hudson  Stuck,  reviewed 
by  J.  E.  Ballaine,  5 :227-229. 

Tenney,  Charles  D.,  Chinese  history, 
2:99-104. 

"Terrible  Gun",  story  of,  7:44-45. 

Terry,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  (Georgie 
Pearson),  in  Mercer  party,  6:227. 

"Third  Party  Movements  Since  the 
Civil  War",  by  Fred  E.  Hayncs, 
reviewed  by  Edward  McMahon,  8: 
66-67. 

Thomas,  John  M.,  death,  3:297. 

Thompson,  David:  Journeys  in  the 
Spokane  country,  edited  by  T.  C. 
Elliott,  8:183-187;  261-264,  9:  11- 
16,  103-106,  169-173,  284-287,  10: 
17-20;  Tyrreirs  "David  Thomp- 
son's Narrative  of  His  Explora- 
tions in  Western  America,  1784- 
1812",  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  7:322-324. 

Thompson,  Edward  H.,  death,  6:18. 

Thompson,  J.  David,  "Handbook  of 
Learned  Societies",  reviewed  by  C 
W.  Smith,  2:360-361. 

Thompson,  John  A,,  death,  3:299. 

Thompson,  Susanna,  death,  6:19-20. 

Thornton,  J.  Quinn,  sub-Indian 
agent,  arrival  at  Fort  Nisqually,  10: 
225-226. 

Three  Diplomats  prominent  in  the 
Oregon  Question,  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  5:207-214. 

Thurston  County,  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society:  plans  to  publish 
history,  5:153;  officers  of,  7:49,  178, 
8:11-12,  10:51. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold:  "WiUiam 
Clark:  Soldier,  Explorer,  Sutes- 
man,  1:234-251;  death,  5:66. 

Tibbals,  Harry,  pioneer  hotel  keeper, 
6:239. 
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Tilton,  James,  letterdated  Oct  30, 
1855,  to  W.  F.  Tolmie,  8:295;  let- 
ter dated  Oct  31,  1855,  to  W.  F. 
Tolmie,  8 :295-296 ;  letter  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1855,  to  James  Douglas, 
8:297;  letter  dated  March  2,  1856, 
to  W.  F.  Tolmie,  8:301;  letter 
dated  March  2,  1856,  to  N.  Piers, 
8:301;  letter  dated  November  1, 
1855,  from  John  Nugen,  8 :296 ;  let- 
ter dated  November  6,  1855,  from 
James  Douglas,  8: -297-296;  letter 
dated  November  19,  1855,  from 
James  Douglas,  8:297-298;  letter 
dated  September  30,  1860,  to  H.  M. 
McGill,  1:71   (Oct). 

Timothy :  monument  proposed  to  "In- 
dian Timothy",  7 :331. 

Tingley,  Sam,  in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Tingley,  Mrs.  Sam  (Miss  Kenney), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Titus,  Eliza,  death,  5:29. 

Titus,  Nelson  C,  Last  Stand  of  the 
Nez  Perces,  6:145-153. 

Tollner,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.,  death,  7 :51-52. 

Tolmie,  William  Fraser:  Journal  of, 
1833,  3:229-241;  letters  of,  during 
Indian  war  of  1855-1856,  8:291-307; 
letter  recommending  his  appoint- 
ment as  Indian  superintendent  of 
British  Columbia,  8:306-307;  men- 
tioned 6:181,  269,  7:320-321,  8:220. 

Toombs,  Robert:  Life  of,  by  U.  B. 
Phillips,  noted,  5:63. 

Torrance,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  death,  7: 
5Z 

"(A)  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers", 
by  Francis  W.  Halsey,  reviewed  by 
George  H.  Aldcn,  1 :170-171. 

"(The)  Tourists  Northwest",  by  R. 
K  Wood,  noted,  8:70-71. 

Tracy,  B.  F. ;  several  letters  regard- 
ing establishment  of  Navy  Yard, 
Puget  Sound:  letter  dated  March 
17,  1891,  to  A.  B.  WyckoflF,  2:357; 
letter  dated  June  11,  1892,  from  A. 
B.  Wyckoff.  2:358;  letter  dated 
July  15,  1893,  to  H.  A.  Herbert,  2: 
359. 


Transportation  by  steamboat  on  the 
0>lumbia  river,  7:125-132. 

"Travels  in  Alaska",  by  John  Muir, 
noted,  7:77'7S. 

Treen,  Lewis,  in  Mercer  party,  6:237. 

Treen,  Mrs.  Lewis  (Nina  Manning), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:235. 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  James 
Clark  Strong,  by  J.  T.  Turner,  7: 
38-39. 

Trimble,  William  J.:  American  and 
British  treatment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  5:32-54; 
Prehistoric  Spokane:  An  In- 
dian Legend,  1 :36 :  "Introduct- 
ory Manual  For  The  Study  and 
Reading  of  Agrrarian  History", 
noted,  9:75-76;  "Mining  Advance 
Into  The  Inland  Empire",  re- 
viewed by  F.  P.  Noble,  5:309-314; 
Instructor  in  Washington  State 
CoUege,   1:88-89  (Oct). 

"(The)  True  History  of  the  Civil 
War",  by  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  1 : 
77-80  (Jan.). 

Tukey,  John  Fassett,  death,  5:23-24. 

Tumwater,  settlement,  7:139-143. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson:  The 
West  and  American  Ideals,  5:243- 
257;  "List  of  References  on  the 
History  of  the  West",  noted,  5: 
147-148;  dinner  in  honor  of,  5:320- 
321;  visit  to  the  coast,  5:66;  work 
in  the  Northwest,  5:232. 

Turner,  Major  Junius  Thomas :  Trib- 
ute to  the  Memory  of  James  C. 
Strong,  7:38-39;  news  items,  5: 
321,  6:214;  survivor  of  Indian  and 
other  wars,  6:168-170. 

Tumey,  L.  J.  S.,  territorial  secre- 
tary under  (Jovemor  Pickering,  8: 
94. 

Tuttle,  Charles  R.,  "Alaska.  Its 
Meaning  To  The  World,  Its  Re- 
sources, Its  Opportunities",  re- 
viewed by  C  L.  Andrews,  6:69. 

Tyler,  John,  letter  dated  December 
23,  1845,  to  his  son  Robert,  on  the 
Oregon  Question,  etc.,  4:194-195. 
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Tyrrell.  J.  B.,  editor,  David  Thomp- 
son's Narrative  of  His  Explora- 
tions in  Western  America,  1784- 
1812,"  reviewed  by  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  7:322-324. 

Tyrrell's  name  should  be  saved,  by 
George  H.  Himes,  10:182-184. 

Underwjood,  John  J.,  "Alaska,  An 
Empire  In  The  Making",  reviewed 
by  F.  A.  Colder,  4:197. 

"(The)  Union  Colony  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  1869-1871",  by  James  F. 
Willard,  noted,  10:156. 

United  States  army  in  Washington 
tcritory,  by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  2: 
28-32. 

"(The)  United  States  Federal  In- 
ternal Tax  History  from  1861  to 
1871",  by  Harry  Edwin  Smith,  re- 
viewed by  Edward  McMahon,  5: 
315. 

United  States  Geographic  Board,  de- 
cisions, 5:61-62;  10:79-80,  185-189. 

University  of  Illinois,  studies  in  the 
social  sciences,  noted,  5:316. 

University  of  Washington:  early  rec- 
ords of,  8:114-123,  8:160;  exten- 
sion lectures  inaugurated,  3:310; 
history  department,  1 :283-284 ; 
joint  seminar  in  Northwestern 
problems,  3:309;  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary,  November,    1911,  3:164-165. 

Usher,  Roland  G.,  "Rise  of  the  Amer- 
ican People",  noted,  5:316. 

Van  Brunt,  William  D.,  death,  8 :33. 

Vancouver,  Captain  George;  A  new 
journal  kept  by  a  member  of  the 
Chatham's  crew,  edited  by  Edmond 
S.  Meany,  5:129-137,  215-224,  300- 
308,  6 :50-68 ;  memorial  tablet, .  6 : 
217;  Meany's  "Vancouver's  Dis- 
covery of  Puget  Sound",  reviewed 
by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  1 :162'-164. 

Vanderpool,  James,  death,  6:16. 

"(The)  Vanishing  Race:  The  Last 
Great  Indian  Council",  by  Joseph 
K.  Dixon,  5:149-150. 


Van  Winkle,  Katherine  E.  H.,  "Pa- 
leontology of  the  Chehalis  Valley", 
noted,  9:156. 

Vavasour,  M.,  report  on  secret  mis- 
sion (document),  3:144-153. 

Vavasour  and  Warre,  secret  mission 
of  (document),  3:131-153. 

Victoria,  B.  C. ;  beginnings  of,  10: 
208;  first  directory  of,  acquired  by 
University  of  Washington  library, 
7 :257-258. 

"(The)  Vigilantes  of  Montana",  by 
Thomas  J.  Dimsdale,  (two  new  edi- 
tions) reviewed  by  Christina  D. 
Smith,  7:248-249. 

Visit  to  West  Point,  by  William  F. 
Prosser,  2:105-117. 

"Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain",  by  Edward  G. 
Bourne,  reviewed  by  Edward  Mc- 
Mahon, 1:277-278. 

"Voyages  on  the  Yukon",  by  Hud- 
son Stuck,  reviewed  by  C.  L.  An- 
drews, 9:69-70. 

Waddell,  Susan  S.,  death,  6:12. 
"Waiilatpu,  Its  Rise  and  Fall,  1836- 

1847",  by  Miles  Cannon,  noted,  7: 

251-252. 
Wakeman,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Washburn),  in 

Mercer  party,  6:236. 
Wakeman,  Alfred,  in  Mercer  party, 

6:236. 
Wakeman,  Melnor,  in  Mercer  party, 

6:236. 
Wakeman,  Tudor,  in  Mercer  party, 

6:236. 
Walker,  Anna  Sloan,  History  of  the 

liquor  laws  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, 5:116-120. 
Walker,  Courtney  M..  with  Jason  Lee, 

1:24  (Oct.). 
Walker,  Cyrus,  death,  5:28. 
Walker,    Donald,   biographical   note, 

8 :212. 
Walker,  Reverend  Elkanah  and  Mary 

R.,    diaries    of,    from    1838-1852, 

transcribed  by  W.  S.  Lewis,  8:159- 

160. 
Walla  Walla:  education  congress  at, 
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3:96;  organization  of  first  G>ngre- 
gational  church  at,  by  T.  C  ElUott, 
6:90-99;    Walla   Walla    and    Mis- 
soula, by  T.  C  Elliott.  3:274-276. 
Wallace,     Mrs.     Esther     Tallentire, 

death,  7:56-57. 
WaUacc,  Leander  C,.  killed  by   In- 
dians at  Fort  Nisqually,  10:212. 
Wallace    collection    of    manuscripts 
presented    to    the    University    of 
Washington  library,  8:159. 
Wallis,  NeUie,  death,  3:29a 
Walters,  Jane  A.,  death,  3:301. 
War  History  Committees,  9:23-25. 
War    History    Materials,    G)llection 
and  Preservation  of,  by  Benjamin 
F.  Shambaugh,  noted,  9:236. 
War  lectures  at  Camp  Lewis,  9:79- 

80,  158-159. 
Warbass.  E.  D.,  death,  1:176. 
Ward,  Dillis  B.:  "Across  the  Plains 
in    1853",   reviewed.   3:242;    From 
Salem,  Oregon,  to  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, in  1859,  6:100-106. 
Wame,    Frank    Julian,    "The    Coal 
Mine  Workers",  reviewed  by  Ed- 
ward McMahon,  1:169-170. 
Warre.    Henry    I.      Letters    bearing 
upon  the  secret  mission  to  Oregon 
of  Warre  and  Vavasour:  May  30, 
1845,  from  George  Simpson,  3.136- 
139;  October  2,  1845,  from  Peter 
Skeen    Ogden,    3:140;    November 
17,  1845,  to  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  3: 
140;     November    16,     1845,    from 
Peter   Skeen   Ogden,   3:141;    No- 
vember  19,   1845,  to   Peter  Skeen 
Ogden,  3:142;  November  19,  1845. 
from   Peter   Skeen   Ogden,  3:148; 
November  19,  1845,  to  Peter  Skeen 
Ogden,  3:142;  February  14,  1846, 
from   Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  3:142- 
143;  February   15,  1846.  to  Peter 
Skeen  Ogden,  3:143;  June  6,  1846, 
to  the  Hon.  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 3:143. 
Warre,  Henry  L,  and  M.  Vavasour, 
secret  mission  of  (documents),  3: 
131-153. 
Warren,   Eliza    Spalding,   "Memoirs 


of  the  West,  the  Spaldings",  re- 
viewed by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
65-66. 

Washburn,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  Wakeman), 
in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Washbume,  Marion  Foster,  "In- 
dian Legends",  noted,  7 :173. 

Washington    (state) :   origin  of  the 
constitution    of,    by    Lebbeus    J. 
Knapp,  4:227-275;  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  by  Leo 
Jones,  4:12-32;  notes  on  the  con- 
stitutional convention,  by  John  R. 
Kinnear,  4:276-280;  divorce  in,  by 
Ralph  R.  Knapp,  5:121-128;  forts 
of  the  fur-trade  regime,  by  O.  B. 
Sperhn,      8:102-113;      geographic 
names,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany,  8: 
265-290,   9:26-62.   107-128,   197-207, 
288-295.  10:53-56,  102-109.  190-204; 
governors  of,  biographies  by  Ed- 
mond   S.    Meany,    noted,    6:285; 
memorial  addresses  before  legisla- 
ture, noted,  6:209;  liquor  laws  of, 
by  Anna  Sloan  Walker,  5:116-120; 
mail  routes  in  1857,  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,    6 :  107-108 ;    nomenclature, 
by     Jacob     N.     Bowman,     1:5-13 
(Oct.);  pioneer  biographies,  7:87- 
89,     178-180,    259-261,    10:159-160, 
238-240;  state  archives,  report  on, 
by  Jacob  N.  Bowman,  2:241-249. 
Washington   (territory) :  fifty  years 
ago.  by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  4:96- 
104;  in  the  war  between  the  states, 
by  Kittredge,  Brown  and  Easter- 
brook,  2:33-39;  military  roads  in, 
by  Thomas  W.  Prosch,  2:118-126; 
thirty  years  ago,  by  John  A.  Grif- 
fin. 7:133-135. 
Washington    authors,    book    on,    by 
Susan    W.    Hassell,    reviewed,    7: 
327-328. 
Washington   educational   association, 

meeting,  1912,  4:55. 
Washington     Historical     Quarterly: 
encouragement    for,    2:50-51;    ex- 
changes, 2:51. 
Washington  Pioneer  Association,  4: 
202-203,  7:46,  258;  8:3-7,  9:17. 
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Washington  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion,  Proceedings,  1914,  noted,  5: 

316. 
Washington  State  Historical  Society : 
officers,  7:46,  8:7-8,  10:47;  publi- 
cations, 6:284-285.  7:78-79. 

Washington  University  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  7:46-47,  8:8,  10:47.    . 

Washington  War  History  Commit- 
tees, by  Henry  Suzzallo,  9:23-25. 

Washington's  First  G>nstitution, 
1878,  (document),  9:129-152,  208- 
229,  296-307,  10:57-68,  110-141. 

"Waterways  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west", by  Clarence  B.  Bagley, 
noted,  8:157-158. 

Watson,  Phoebe  C,  death,  5:24. 

Weaver,  Charles  E.,  Four  Studies 
Relating  to  Washington  Geology, 
noted,  7:252. 

Weaver,  Charles  E.,  "Preliminary 
"Report  on  the  Tertiary  Geology 
of  Western  Washington",  noted,  3: 
305;  "The  Tertiary  Formations  of 
Western  Washington",  noted,  8:72. 

Weaver,  J.  E.,  "Vegetation  of  South- 
eastern Washington  and  Adjacent 
Idaho",  noted,  9:77. 

Webb,  Amanda  Jane,  death,  6:15. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Old  Oregon,  by  C.  T.  John- 
son, 1 :209-216. 

Webster,  Dave,  in  Mercer  party,  6: 
236,237. 

Webster,  Mrs.  Dave  (Miss  Robin- 
son), in  Mercer  party,  6:236. 

Webster,  E.  B.,  editor,  'The  Klah- 
hane  Annual",  official  publication 
of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  Moun- 
taineers, 9:234-235. 

Webster's  attitude  toward  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest,  by  C.  T.  Johnson,  4 : 
191-193. 

Weir,  Allen,  biography  of  William 
Weir,  4:33-35;  death,  8:38,  79, 

Weir,  William,  biographical  sketch 
of,  by  Allen  Weir,  4:33-35. 

Wellington,  Raynor  G.,  "The  Politi- 
cal and  Sectional  Influence  of  the 


Public  Lands,  1828-1842",  reviewed 

by  G.  M.  Janes,  6:2a^203. 
Wertenbaker,  Thomas  J.,  "Virginia 

Under     the     Stuarts,     1607-168^, 

noted,  5:146. 
West,    WiUis    M.,    "American    His- 
tory  and   Giovemment",    reviewed 

by  Edward  McMahon,  5:60-61. 
(The)   West  and  Anmerican  Ideals, 

by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  5: 

243-257. 
West,  references  on  the  history  of,  by 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  noted, 

5:147-148. 
West  Point,  a  visit  to,  by  William  F. 

Prosser,  2:105-117. 
Western  spruce  and  the  War,  by  Ed- 

mond  S.  Meany,  9:255-258. 
Whaling    industry    of    Alaska,    by 

Clarence  L.  Andrews,  9:3-10. 

Whatcom  County,  Old  Settlers'  As- 
sociation of,  7:49-50,  8:12,  10:52. 

Whatcom,  Indian  dangers  at,  1857 
(document),  1:56-58  (Jan.). 

Whealdon,  Isaac  H.,  stories  and 
sketches  from  Pacific  County,  4: 
187-190. 

Whidbey  Island  history,  see  Ebey 
diary. 

"When  the  Forests  are  Ablaze",  by 
Katharine  B.  Judson,  reviewed  by 
Hugo  Winkenwerder,  4:45-46. 

White,  Deborah,  death,  3:300. 

White,  Hiram  F.,  the  Mormon  road, 
6:243-25a 

White,  Margaret  I.,  death,  3:302. 

White  Salmon,  early  days  at,  by 
(Zamilla  Thomson  Donnell,  4:105- 
115. 

Whitsell,  William  Henry,  death,  4: 
39. 

Whitman  College,  educational  con- 
gress at,  3:96. 

Whitman  County  Pioneers'  Asso- 
ciation, 7:50,  8:12,  10:52. 

Whitman  controversy,  by  James  C. 
Strong,  3:287-296. 

Whitman,  Marcus:  account  of  the 
Indian  delegation  to  St  Louis  in 
1831,  2:199-200;  bibliography  of,  by 
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C  W.  Smith,  3:3-62;  books  relat- 
ing to,  reviewed  by  C  W.  Smith, 
3:154-157;   reminiscence  of,  by  J. 

C.  Strong,  3:181;  massacre,  1:39- 
40  (Oct)  ;  memorial  services,  9:80; 
Reminiscences  of  Oscar  Canfield, 
8:251-256;  the  Whitman  Monu- 
ment,   by    Edwin    Eells,   2:24-27; 

Wichliffe,   Nathaniel,   Ueutenant  sta- 

"Whitman  Myth,  3:243. 

Whitman,    Narcbsa    Prentiss,    first 

white  woman  in  Wyoming,  8:29- 

31. 
Whitman  question  discussed,  by  W. 

D.  Lyman,  7:99-122. 
Whitman's  influence  in  saving  Ore- 
gon, by  Edwin  Eells,  2:132-145. 

Whitman's  memory  honored,  2:178- 
179. 

Whittier,  William  H.,  "Iron  Ore  Re- 
sources  of  the  Northwest**,  noted, 
9:77. 

Whitworth,  George  F. :  retrospect  of 
half  a  century,  1:197-208;  memory 
honored,  6:134. 

Whitworth,  James  Edward,  death, 
5:26. 

Why  and  how  Japanese  history  may 
be  studied  in  America,  by  K.  Asa- 
kawa,  2:127-131. 

Wilkes.  George:  'The  History  of 
Oregon,  Geographical  and  Politi- 
cal", (reprint).  1:91-96  (Oct) 
90-96  (Jan.),  179-192,  285-286,  2 
54-96,  184-192,  277-282.  372-373,  3 
168-176.  250-256,  314-330,  4:60-80, 
139-160,  207-224,  300-312,  5:72-80 
biographical  note  on,  1 :88  (Oct) 
"George  Wilkes,"  by  Qarence 
B.  Bagley,  5:3-11. 

Williamette  Valley,  settlement  of 
Jason  Lee  in,  1834,  1:25  (Oct). 

Willard.  James  R,  "The  Union 
G)lony  at  Greeley,  Colorado.  1869- 
1871,"  noted,  10:156. 

WiUard,  Sarah  J.,  death,  3:301. 

William  Glark:  Soldier,  Explorer, 
Statesman,  by  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  1:234-251. 

Williams,   John   H.,   "(luardians   of 


the  G)lumbia",  noted,  3:305;  edi- 
tor, Theodore  Winthrop's  "The 
Canoe  and  the  Saddle",  reviewed 
by  C  B.  Bagley,  5:138-142. 

Williams,  Johnson,  Black  Tamanous, 
secret  society  of  the  (Clallam  In- 
dians, 7:296-300. 

Williams,  Robert,  death,  4:43. 

Williamson,  John  R.,  death,  5:28-29. 

WUUs.  Edwin  A.,  death.  7:58. 

Willson,  Eliza  Kirkland,  death,  4: 
41. 

Wilson,  E.  O.,  history  promoter,  2: 
273. 

Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  in  Mer- 
cer party,  6:235. 

Winans,  W.  P.,  Fort  Colville,  1859- 
1869,  3:  78-82. 

Winchester,  Frances  E.,  death.  6:17. 

Winkenwerder,  Hugo,  review  of 
Judson's  "When  the  Forests  are 
Ablaze",  4:45-46. 

"Winmng  of  the  Far  West",  by 
Robert  McNutt  McElroy,  reviewed 
by  Edward  McMahon,  6:122-123. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  'The  Canoe  and 
the  Saddle"  (WUliams  editk>n), 
reviewed  by  C.  B.  Bagley,  5:138- 
142. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
"Proceedings,  1912",  noted,  4:199. 

Wislizenus,  F.  A.,  "Journey  to  the 
Rocky  MounUins,  1839,"  noted,  3: 
306. 

Wist,  Philip,  hotel  keeper  at  Port 
Madison,  6:240. 

Wolf,  Mrs.  Regina,  death.  8:32. 

Wolf,  Simon,  death,  8:34. 

Wolfe,  Francis,  biographical  note,  7: 
276. 

Wolfrom,  Anna,  "Sacajawea,  The  In- 
dian Princess",  noted,  10:74. 

Women's  Pioneer  Auxiliary  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  7:47,  8:8^  10: 
47. 

Wood,  Edwin  O.,  "Historic  Mackin- 
ac", noted,  9 -.235. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  M.,  death,  5: 
23. 

Wood,  Leonard,  "The  Military  Ob- 
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ligations  of  Citizenship"',  noted,  7: 
172-173. 

Wood.  Ruth  Kcdsie,  "The  Tourist's 
Northwest",  noted,  8:70-71. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Solomon,  death,  6:13. 

Woodbridge,  F.  J.  E.,  "The  Purpose 
of  History",  noted,  8:72. 

Woodward,  Walter  C,  "PoUtical 
Parties  in  Oregon",  noted,  4:293- 
294. 

Woody,  Frank  H.,  From  Missoula  to 
Walla  Walla  in  1857  on  horseback, 
3 :277-286. 

Wooten,  Shadrach,  death,  4:36. 

Work,  John :  journal  of,  edited  by  T. 
C.  Elliott,  (November- December, 
1824),  3:198-228;  (June-September, 
1825) ,  5 :83-l  15 ;  (  September-De- 
cember,  1825),  5:163-191;  (Decem- 
ber-June, 1825-1826) ,  5 :258-287 ; 
(July-September,  1826),  6:26-49; 
letter  dated  September  6,  1831,  to 
Edward  Ermatinger,  1 :263-264 ;  let- 
ter dated  February  15,  1837,  to  Ed- 
ward Ermatinger,  2:257-259;  letter 
dated  February  24,  1834,  to  Edward 
Ermatinger,  2:163-164;  letter  dated 
September  10,  1838»  to  Edward  Er- 
matinger, 2:261-262;  letter  dated 
October  24,  1839,  to  Edward  Er- 
matinger, 2:262-264. 


Wright,  I.  A.,  "The  Early  History  of 
Cuba",  noted,  8:69. 

Wright-Steptoe  Indian  campaign,  7: 
269-272. 

Wrong,  George  M.  et  al,  review  of 
historical  publications  relating  to 
Canada,  noted,  6:279-280,  8:72-73, 
9:234. 

Wyckoff,  A.  B.,  several  letters  re- 
garding establishment  of  Navy 
Yard,  Puget  Sound:  March  17. 
1891,  from  B.  F.  Tracy,  2:357;  June 
11,  1892,  to  B.  F.  Tracy,  2:258;  July 
15,  1893,  to  H.  A.  Herbert,  testi- 
mony of  Wyckoflfs  services,  2:359. 

Yakima  Columbian  Association,  7:50. 
8:13,  10:52. 

Yakima  Pioneers'  Association,  7:50, 
8:12-13,  10:52. 

Yakima  Historic  sites,  marking  of,  6 : 

2ia 

Yale,  James  Munax,  biographical 
sketch,  6:180;  mentk>ned,  10:212. 

Young,  James  T.,  "The  New  Ameri- 
can (jovernment  And  Its  Work", 
noted,  6:211. 

Yukon  pioneers,  meeting  of,  at  Daw- 
son, August  14,  1913,  4:297. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  HOPE:  1790-  1792 

As  is  well-known  the  maritime  fur  trade  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America  had  its  origin  in  the  accidental  discovery  by  Cap- 
tain Cook's  sailors  that  the  furs  which  they  had  obtained  at  Nootka 
in  exchange  for  the  veriest  trifles  were  of  g^eat  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese.  Naturally  the  earliest  of  these  traders  came  from 
India  and  China.  At  that  time  the  monopolies  of  the  South  Sea 
and  East  India  companies  closed  the  Pacific  Ocean  against  British 
enterprise.  Some  British  vessels,  like  the  King  George  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  op- 
erated under  licenses  from  these  companies;  other  British  vessels, 
like  the  Imperial  Eagle,  the  Felice,  and  the  Iphigenia,  took  refuge 
under  the  flags  of  Austria  or  Portugal ;  while  doubtless,  numerous 
others,  like  Meares'  Nootka,  simply  disregarded  the  monopolies  al- 
together.   So  the  trade  went  on  from  1785  until  1788. 

In  September  of  the  latter  year  appeared  at  Nootka  a  new 
flag — that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  first  American 
venture  consisted  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Washington,  commanded 
by  captains  Gray  and  Kendrick.  After  about  a  year  spent  on  the 
coast  the  Columbia  sailed  for  China  with  the  furs  collected  by  both 
vessels,  and  thence  to  her  home  port,  Boston,  where  she  arrived 
August  10,  1790.  Though  the  voyage  had  proved  a  great  disap- 
pointment, financially,  yet  other  enterprising  Boston  merchants  de- 
termined to  essay  another  venture. 

The  vessel  they  selected  was  the  Hope,  a  brigantine  of  seventy 
tons  and  slightly  built.  In  command  they  placed  Joseph  Ing^aham, 
who  had  been  mate  of  the  Columbia.  This  move  angered  the  owners 
of  that  vessel,  who  seemed  to  think  that  as  they  had  introduced  In- 
graham  to  the  fur  trade  they  had  some  vested  right  in  his  services. 
The  incomplete  record  of  this  voyage,  commonly  known  as  In- 
graham's  Journal,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
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brary  in  Washington.  A  copy  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbian  Victoria ;  and  it  is  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Archivist  that  I  am  permitted  to  use  it  in  the  preparation  of 
this  summary. 

The  Hope  sailed  from  Boston  September  16,  1790.  Poor  In- 
graham,  who  had  only  enjoyed  five  weeks  in  civilization  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  found  himself  once  more  bound  for  the 
Northwest  Coast  and  facing  an  absence  of  at  least  three  years. 

The  Hope's  course  was  as  usual  by  way  of  the  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Falkland  Islands.  Bonavista,  one  of  the  former,  was  sighted 
October  31,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Hope  cast  anchor  in 
Porto  Praya  Bay,  St.  lago  (Sao  Thiago),  famous  as  having  been 
pillaged  by  Drake  in  1585.^  There  lying  at  anchor  was  a  large  ship 
from  Liverpool  bound  to  the  African  coast  for  a  cargo  of  slaves  for 
the  West  Indies.  Ingraham  dined  on  board  and  was  surprised  and 
disgusted  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  first  toast  drunk 
was  to  "The  Land  of  Libertv." 

After  remaining  four  days  to  obtain  wood,  water,  and  fresh 
provisions  the  Hope  shook  out  her  sails  for  the  long  run  to  Cape 
Horn.  The  little  vessel,  not  being  coppered,  soon  became  foul,  and 
twice  on  the  voyage  to  the  Falklands  it  was  found  necessary  to  clean 
off  the  grass,  which  was  of  such  length  as  to  greatly  retard  her 
speed.  On  Christmas  day  one  of  the  crew  fell  overboard.  Much 
delay  was  experienced  in  bringing  the  ship  to  and  launching  the 
yawl  which  had  been  lashed  down  owing  to  a  heavy  gale.  The  lad 
was  wearing  heavy  boots,  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  draw  his 
knife  and  cut  them  off,  "and  what  was  very  singular,"  says  In- 
graham, "in  such  a  situation  that  he  should  be  careful  to  return  his 
knife  to  his  pocket  again."  By  the  time  the  boat  reached  him  he 
had  been  so  long  in  the  water  that  he  was  almost  exhausted. 

On  January  4,  1791  the  Falkland  Islands  were  sighted  just 
west  of  Falkland  Strait.  Having  no  chart  of  the  Islands,  the  Hope 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  on  a  sunken  reef,  anchored 
on  January  8  at  the  entrance  to  Bahia  de  la  Soledad,  the  Acarron 
Bay  of  the  French,  the  Port  Stanley  of  the  British.  Here  Ingraham 
found  a  small  Spanish  settlement,  and,  after  considerable  delay,  ob- 
tained permission  to  enter  the  harbour  to  careen  his  vessels  and  ob- 
tain necessaries.  All  his  actions  were  very  jealously  watched  by 
the  Spaniards;  a  corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  placed  on  board 
to  see  that  the  harsh  port  regulations  were  strictly  observed;  and 

1  Fronde.  English  Seamen  in  the  Bisteenth  Century,  London,  Longmnn  (1896),  p.  1S4. 
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every  care  was  taken  to  insure  that  no  unauthorized  communication 
with  the  shore  took  place.  Five  days  were  occupied  in  this  work, 
and  then  with  a  strong  but  favorable  wind  the  Hope  sailed  from 
Port  Stanley.  On  January  17,  while  off  Cape  Horn,  the  French 
ship  Necker  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Peruvian  coast  was  encountered. 
The  sea  being  calm  Ingraham  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
board,  where  he  was  regaled  with  roast  pork,  which  calls  forth 
from  him  ecomiums  equaling  those  of  Lamb's  foolish  Chinese 
boy.  As  the  vessels  were  bound  in  the  same  direction  and  travelled 
at  about  the  same  rate  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  sail  in  com- 
pany around  Cape  Horn. 

For  eighteen  days  the  two  vessels  journeyed  together,  but  in 
the  afternoon  of  February  4,  when  north  of  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  they  separated  in  a  fierce  gale  that  lasted 
more  than  thirty-eight  hours.  The  heavy  weather  still  continuing 
Ingraham  determined  instead  of  making  for  either  Mas  Afuera  or 
Juan  Fernandez  to  steer  for  the  Marquesas.  Only  water  for  sev- 
enty days  now  remained,  for  since  leaving  the  Falkland  Islands  al- 
most two  months  had  elapsed,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  the 
little  vessel  had  been  continually  drenched  in  the  buffetting  of  the 
gales.  He  says :  "Remaining  very  long  at  sea  is  often  the  occasion 
of  disheartening  seamen  and  thereby  bringing  on  sickness,  whereas 
only  the  sight  of  lartd,  even  if  no  refreshments  are  procured  from 
it,  has  often  a  wonderful  effect;  it  awakens  them  from  a  kind  of 
lethargy  occasioned  by  the  sameness  of  viewing  nothing  but  sky 
and  water". 

Three  months  after  his  departure  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
Ingraham  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Madre  de  Dios  in  the  Marquesas. 
The  islanders  first  encountered  were  very  shy;  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  induce  them  to  come  upon  the  Hope.  "  Finally  only  one 
ventured  on  board,  an  old  man  whose  hair  and  beard  were  per- 
fectly white.  He  trembled  exceedingly  at  first  and  would  fain  have 
left  us  again.  However  in  a  little  while  be  became  reconciled." 
Then,  as  by  magic,  the  natives  lost  all  reserve  and  swarmed  around 
the  vessel  in  such  numbers  that  Ingraham  ordered  up  the  boarding 
nettings.  Despite  every  precaution  they  made  their  way  on  board 
and,  with  the  inveterate  propensity  for  stealing  of  which  Captain 
Cook  so  frequently  speaks,  they  pilfered  on  every  hand.  Trouble- 
some and  mischievous  in  the  last  degree,  Ingraham  who  in  the 
meantime  had  obtained  water  and  fresh  provisions,  determined  to 
rid  himself  of  these  islanders  and  sailed  to  the  westward. 
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Late  that  afternoon  (April  21,  1791)  two  islands  appeared 
under  his  lee.  Startled  by  the  discovery  he  bore  away  towards 
them  and  soon  two  others  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  The  next 
day  three  more  were  seen.  Feeling  confident  that  these  were  no 
part  of  the  Marquesas  group  and  that  they  had  never  been  seen  by 
Europeans,  he  named  them  after  Washington  and  other  prominent 
Americans.^  Two  months  later  some  of  these  islands  were  seen  by 
Marchand  of  the  French  ship  Solide,  who  named  them  lies  de  la 
Revolution;'  in  June  1792  Hergest  of  H.  M.  S.  Daedalus,  the  store 
ship  of  Vancouver's  expedition  fell  in  with  them;*  and  in  March 
1793  Roberts  of  the  Jefferson  also  saw  them  and  named  them 
Washington's  Islands."  Each  of  these  several  persons  thought  him- 
self the  discoverer  of  these  New  Marquesas,  which  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  Marquesas  group. 

But  Ing^aham  was  in  search  of  furs,  not  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. He  hastened  towards  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  May  17 
only  five  casks  of  water  remained;  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  Ing^aham  was  delighted  to  see  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa  appear  above  the  western  horizon.  At  Owyhee  (Ha- 
waii) he  met  Tianna,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Meares,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  during  the  voyage  of  the  Columbia, 
Ingraham  fills  page  after  page  of  his  journal  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  Tianna,  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Fair  American,^  cherished  a  desire  of  emulating  that  undertak- 
ing, by  capturing  the  Hope.  Hogs,  fowls,  potatoes,  plantains,  taro, 
and  sugar  cane  were  obtained  as  the  vessel  skirted  the  shores  of 
Owyhee,  Mowee  (Maui),  and  Atooi  (Kauai). 

Finally  on  June  1  the  Hope  emerged  from  the  channel  between 
Atooi  and  Oneehow  (Nehauai),  and  the  course  was  set  for  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America.  The  journal  notes  all  the  petty  in- 
cidents of  the  passage,  the  weather,  the  birds  seen,  and  the  day  by 
day  happenings.  On  June  27  the  ocean  changed  from  its  deep  blue 
to  soundings  colour,  and  on  the  next  day  the  western  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  or  Washington's  Island,  as  Captain  Gray 

2  See  also  lia9tacXu»ett»  Historical  Society  ColleotioM,  1793,  ill,  20-24. 

8  C.  P.  Claret  Flenrleu,  VoyaffC  round  the  world  performed  during  the  years  1790,  1791 
and  179t,  hy  Etienne  Marchand  (London,  Longman,  1^01).  1,  239;  U,  103,  270. 

4  George  Vanconrer,  Voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north  Pacific  ocean  and  round  the  tcorld. 
•tc.     (Lond.  Stockdale,  1801),  Hi,  162  et  seq. 

B  Voyage  darn  lea  Etats  nnla  irAniorlqne,  fait  en  1796  et  1797,  por  La  Bochefoncanld 
— Llancoort,  Paria,  Dn  Pont  An.,  VII  1799,  8  Tola.  8  mo..  Vol  m.  pp.  19  et  aeq. 

6  Vanconrer,  Voyage,  ill,  229  et  seq. ;  Archibald  Campbell,  Voyage  round  the  world,  etc. 
(Bdln.  Conatable.  1816).  p.  185. 
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had  named  them  in  1788/  was  seen ;  but  it  was  not  mitil  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  29  that  the  Hope  anchored  "in  a  snug  cove" 
within  a  "fine  sound/'  which  he  called  Magee's  Sound.  Ingraham 
gives  the  latitude  of  this  harbour  52^  22'.  The  exact  location  of 
this  sound  is  unknown,  and  it  cannot  be  recognized  on  the  existing 
maps.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  though  this  voyage  occurred  over 
one  himdred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  only  information  we  have 
upon  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Is- 
lands is  contained  in  Ingraham's  Journal." 

Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Hope  had  been  car- 
eened at  the  Falkland  Islands  and  her  bottom  was  again  very  foul 
with  marine  growth ;  moreover  the  vessel  was  leaking  badly.  The 
spot  was  suitable  for  effecting  the  repairs ;  there  was  a  fine  beach, 
plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  no  Indians  to  annoy.  The  little 
brigantine  was  immediately  laid  on  shore,  cleaned,  and  graved.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  leak  was  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
stempost  and  the  keel ;  the  latter,  not  having  been  properly  secured 
with  the  usual  dovetails  and  clamps,  had  started  a  half  an  inch  and 
allowed  much  water  to  enter.  This  discovery  was  most  opportune, 
as  the  keel  not  being  fastened  must  have  continued  to  work  loose 
and  in  the  end  would  certainly  have  spelled  destruction.  As  it  was 
a  few  hours  work  of  the  smith  made  the  two  parts  strong  and 
water-tight. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  occurred 
while  the  Hope  lay  in  Magee  Sound.  Ingraham  says :  "I  caused  a 
hog  of  70  lbs  weight  to  be  roasted  whole,  on  which  we  all  dined  on 
shore.  I  with  my  oflficers  and  seamen  drank  the  President's  health, 
and  made  the  forest  ring  with  three  cheers ;  after  which  every  one 
returned  to  their  several  emplo)rments  as  we  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  sit  long  after  dinner." 

So  enraptured  was  he  with  this  sotmd  that  he  left  attached  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree  a  bottle  containing  the  information  that  he  had 
discovered  and  named  it ;  that  he  had  left  a  boar  and  two  sows  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  increase  and  be  of  use  to  future  visitors ; 
and  desiring  that  these  animals  be  not  molested  until  they  had  mul- 
tiplied. Gray  of  the  Columbia  was  the  first  to  show  the  Indians  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  how  to  cultivate  the  potato.  Thus  to  the 
credit  of  the  Americans  are  the  introduction  of  domestic  animals 
and  vegetables  in  those  islands.    Ingraham  dilates  upon  the  facili- 

T  Bobert  H««w«U,  "A  Vojace  Round  tlie  Worid  on  Board  tbr  Ship  Colnmbta  RMlrira 
and  Sloop  WMhlnfton  In  1787-0."  reranM  in  JIaltort  How«  dancroft.  HhUtv  of  thr  Sorth' 
WMt  Ooatt  (San  Pranclaoo*  1880),  1,  718.     Manosciipt  copy  In  an^hlro*  "f  BritUh  ColnmbU. 

BPaeifh  Cornet  FiUt,  Almkc,  Part  1,  Goremment  Prlntlnff  Office   (188S),   p.   61. 
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ties  of  this  sound  for  repairing  or  building  a  vessel  or  for  winter 
quarters.  Nevertheless  so  far  his  journal  shows  he  never  saw  the 
place  again. 

On  the  morning  of  July  7  the  fast  was  cast  off  and  the  Hope 
towed  out  of  the  sound,  ready  to  begin  the  trading.  Ingraham  was 
undecided  whether  to  proceed  to  the  northward  or  the  southward. 
Cape  St.  James  lay  only  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  the  latter 
direction  and  Ingraham  knew  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  the  Washington  had  in  1788  reaped  a  rich  harvest, 
obtaining  at  one  village,  Kioo-sta,  three  hundred  sea  otter  skins  at 
the  rate  of  one  chisel  each.  Yet  he  thought  the  west  coast  also 
offered  great  opportunities;  so  far  as  he  knew  no  one  but  Dixon 
had  been  there,  and  that  some  three  years  before.  In  this  dilemna 
he  left  the  solution  to  fate.  A  breeze  from  the  south  decided  the 
question.  The  Hope  sailed  northward  with  a  fair  wind,  but  very 
cautiously,  for  the  weather  was  thick.  Occasionally  the  fog  lifted 
giving  vague  views  of  points  and  rocks  and  then  settled  down,  blot- 
ting out  everything  as  in  the  days  of  Juan  Perez. 

Pursuing  his  course  northward  Ingraham  discovered  a  large 
bay  in  latitude  53^  16',  which  he  named  Port  Ingraham.  This  bay 
has  not  been  identified,  but  it  may  be  the  Skelu  Inlet  of  our  pres- 
ent maps;  in  which  event  the  island  at  its  entrance  now  sup- 
posed to  be  Dixon's  Hippah  Island,  is  Ingraham's  Young  Freder- 
ick's Island,  though  Dixon  gives  its  latitude  as  53®  16'."  Here  he 
spent  the  night  of  July  8,  his  anchor  in  sixty-four  fathoms  and 
a  line  from  the  stem  to  a  tree.  Two  days  later  the  Hope  was 
abreast  of  a  large  opening  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  good 
harbour.  As  they  edged  in  towards  the  shore  a  canoe  approached 
them,  its  occupants  singing  a  song  of  welcome  "by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear." 

Ingraham  observed  that  the  women  wore  that  strange  fancy 
in  feminine  adornment,  the  labret  or  staie,  which  had  excited  the 
disgust  of  Jaun  Perez's  friars  seventeen  years  earlier,  and  which 
had  caused  Haswell  to  denominate  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as 
"Loblips."  "Most  of  the  women,"  to  quote  the  Journal,  "have  a 
piece  of  wood  in  their  under  lip  which  resembles  a  small  shelf,  when 
the  mouth  is  shut;  or  it  may  be  lapped  up  against  the  tip  of  the 
nose  which  may  occasionally  serve  to  keep  the  wind  out  of  their 
mouths.  When  it  falls  down  it  entirely  covers  the  chin  and  ex- 
poses the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.    Upon  the  whole  it   seems   as 

ft  John  T.  Walbran,  BHti$k  Columbia  Coa9t  Kamei  (Ottawa.  1900).  p.  192;  Q«orfe  DUod. 
Vovcge  Round  the  Wot  Id,  etc.    (Lond.  Gonldlng,  ]7^9),  p.  209: 
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strange  a  fancy  as  was  ever  adopted  by  the  human  species  and 
however  consonant  with  their  own  ideas  of  beauty  was  to  me  a 
most  shocking  sight." 

Another  canoe  came  off  and  offered  to  pilot  the  Hope  to  the 
village,  saying  that  many  skins  of  the  sea  otter  could  be  there  ob- 
tained. Though  Ingraham  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  spot 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  harbour,  which  was  at  the  western  end 
of  Cox  Strait  or  Parry  Passage,  was  that  called  by  Dixon  Cloak 
Bay  where  that  trader  obtained  sea  otter  skins  in  such  ntunbers 
that  he  could  scarce  keep  count  of  them,  purchasing  over  three 
hundred  in  less  than  half  an  hour.**  The  chief  of  the  tribe  now  ap- 
peared and  was  recognized  by  two  seamen  whom  Ingraham  had 
taken  on  board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  Cow,  whose  principal 
village  was  at  Meares  Bay  or  Titanee,  at  the  entrance  to  Cox  Strait. 

Despite  their  large  promises  Ingraham  saw  only  a  few  skins 
and  those  of  small  value.  Good  skins  were,  in  fact,  exhibited,  but 
when  he  endeavored  to  obtain  them  he  found  the  price  exorbitant. 
He  displayed  to  the  chief  his  trading  goods,  but  "on  the  whole  he 
did  not  seem  much  enamored  with  them,  saying  they  had  plenty 
of  such  things,  which  they  had  obtained  from  Captain  Douglas  of 
the  Grace  and  Captain  Bennett  of  the  Gustavus."  This  was  un- 
pleasant news,  and  in  Ingraham's  language  "seemed  to  indicate  that 
we  were  the  day  after  the  fair."  This  impression  was  deepeneli 
when  on  going  ashore  he  found  many  of  the  natives  wearing  new 
blue  jackets  and  trousers.  However  to  induce  him  to  remain.  Cow 
promised,  as  he  did  to  Marchand  a  few  weeks  later,  that  if  he 
would  wait  a  day  or  two  the  whole  tribe  would  go  out  hunting  and 
procure  fresh  skins.** 

In  the  interval  Ingraham  examined  the  Indian  village.  He  was 
especially  attracted  by  the  totem  poles  and  gives  one  of  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  these  heraldic  columns.  He  mentions  two  that  were 
forty  feet  in  height  and  carved  in  a  ver>'  curious  manner  with  rep- 
resentations of  men,  frogs,  and  birds.  The  entrance  to  the  chief's 
house  was  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  grotesque  figures.** 
Near  the  village  he  saw  a  rude  sort  of  amphitheatre  that  seemed, 
as  he  thought,  intended  for  exhibitions  of  dancing  and  boxing. 

A  heavy  gale  sprang  up,  on  the  morning  of  July  11,  from  the 
westward  with  strong  squalls.  The  kedge  anchor  came  home  and 
the  vessel  drove  within  twenty  yards  of  a  ledge  of  rock.    In  des- 

10  Dlzon.  Vo9aff0,  pp.  201-202. 
It  Vopcpe  of  Marchand,  1.  897. 
12  Compare  VofOfft  of  ilarckand,  I,  401. 
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peration  the  sheet  anchor  was  dropped.  Fortunately  it  held  until 
a  line  was  made  fast  to  the  opposite  shore  and  the  Hope  warped 
off.  This  narrow  escape  leads  Ingraham  into  a  lengthy  soliloquy 
upon  their  probable  fate  had  they  suffered  shipwreck  on  that  wild 
and  unknown  shore. 

He  realized  that  if  he  were  to  obtain  furs  he  must  create  a  de- 
mand for  something  new  and  bizarre.  He  had  thought  long  and 
hard  during  the  two  days  since  his  arrival.  He  noticed  an  Indian 
woman  wearing  an  iron  necklet.  This  gave  him  the  necessary  idea ; 
he  would  produce  a  new  fashion.  The  forge  was  immediately  set 
up,  and  the  smith  commence  the  manufacture  of  iron  collars.^* 
These  were  fabricated  from  iron  rods  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Three  pieces  were  neatly  twisted  together  into  a  circle  of  suf- 
ficient diameter  to  encircle  the  neck.  They  were  nicely  polished 
and  weighed  from  five  to  seven  poimds.  As  a  side-line  to  suit 
other  tastes  bracelets  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  new 
fashion  took  by  storm  both  the  beaux  and  the  belles  of  Cloak  Bay. 
Fashionable  articles  are  proverbially  expensive.  This  latest  fad 
cost  three  prime  sea  otter  skins :  a  prime  skin  in  the  trade  was  one 
that  reached  from  a  man's  chin  to  his  feet  and  was  usually  worth 
in  China  about  forty  dollars. 

While  the  Hope  lay  at  Cloak  Bay  a  large  war  canoe  arrived 
from  across  Dixon  Entrance.  Cow  importuned  Ingraham  not  to 
trade  with  these  people,  because  they  were,  as  he  said,  bad ;  but  the 
shrewd  Yankee  trader  was  far  more  interested  in  their  peltry  than 
their  morals.  However,  to  please  Cow  who  wished  a  monopoly  of 
the  new  fashion,  and  perhaps  also  for  selfish  reasons  (for  the  col- 
lars were  difficult  to  make),  Ingraham  kept  them  concealed.  He 
obtained  almost  all  the  strangers'  furs,  even  to  the  cutsarks  that 
they  wore  in  exchange  for  blue  jackets  and  trousers.^*  No  wonder 
that  Marchand  a  month  later  found  them  in  "the  jackets,  great 
coats,  trousers,  and  other  garments  in  use  in  our  countries  and  some 
even  wearing  a  hat,  stockings,  and  shoes."  *'  But  in  an  tmlucky 
moment  the  strange  chief  descried  one  of  these  collars.  The  evil 
was  done.  Three  fine  skins  remained,  and  these  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  barter  except  for  a  collar — and  a  collar  he  got,  greatly  to 
the  vexation  of  Cow.  Ingraham  was  constantly  urged  to  take  the 
strangers'  furs  by  force,  "but  this,"  he  says,  "I  did  not  attend  to, 
as  they  traded  fair  and  behaved  well."      This  guarded  statement 

18  See  a  description  of  similar  collars  in  Alexander  Madcenxle,  Vofagt*,  etc.      (Lond. 
Cadell,  1801),  p.  284. 

14  Hackensie,  Voyage;  p.  833. 

16  Voyage  of  Marokand,  i,  489. 
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gives  colour  to  the  charge  that  force  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
maritime  traders  in  their  transaction  with  the  natives,  and  may  cast 
light  upon  later  incidents. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  15  the  Indians  informed  him  that 
they  had  seen  a  ship  in  the  offing.  Fearing  it  might  be  Spanish, 
and  remembering  the  seizure  of  Meares'  vessels,  Ingraham,  after 
sending  a  boat  to  reconnoitre,  prepared  to  slip  through  Cox  Strait 
to  the  eastward  if  his  fears  should  prove  true.  By  the  time  the  boat 
obtained  a  view  of  the  open  sea  no  sail  was  in  sight,  though  he 
learned  later  that  a  Spanish  vessel  had  been  in  the  vicinity.  Its 
identity  is  undetermined.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  Mala- 
spina's  squadron ;  but  he  was  not  in  that  latitude  until  three  weeks 
later.**  There  may  however  be  some  confusion  in  the  dates.  The 
following  day  the  brig  Hancock,  of  Boston,  Captain  Crowell,  was 
seen  standing  to  the  eastward  through  Dixon  Entrance. 

Ingraham  examined  one  of  the  native  forts,  which  in  imita- 
tion of  Dixon  he  calls  a  Hippah.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  fort  as 
that  described  by  Marchand.*^  It  was  on  a  high  rock,  accessible 
upon  one  side  only  and  there  secured  by  palisades  so  arranged  that 
if  the  enemy  carried  the  outermost,  the  defenders,  retreating  to 
higher  points  behind  other  palisades,  could  assail  them  with  stones 
of  which  a  large  supply  lay  ready  to  hand.  On  the  flat  top  of  the 
rock  were  the  frames  of  numerous  houses.  Doubtless  says  In- 
graham, the  whole  tribe  in  time  of  war  retreated  to  this  citadel, 
but  how  they  were  supplied  with  water  he  could  not  discover.  His 
Curiosity  was  also  arrested  by  a  strange  rock,  near  the  shore,  ex- 
actly like  the  hull  of  a  ship.  Upon  scaling  it,  he  fotmd  a  "mama- 
loose  Island" — a  burial  place  of  the  chiefs.  The  boxes  containing 
the  remains  were  carved  in  the  neatest  manner,  decorated  with  sea 
otter  teeth,  and  enclosed  in  houses  before  which  stood  totem  poles.** 
His  only  remark  is  the  practical  one  that:  "Should  any  more  of 
the  royal  family  die  soon  they  must  find  some  new  repository  or 
dislodge  some  from  this  to  give  place,  for  it  will  not  admit  any 
more." 

One  morning  Ingraham  discovered  that  the  cook,  a  negro 
whom  he  had  in  compassion  for  his  starving  condition,  taken  on 
at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  was  missing.  Uncertain  whether  Cow 
was  privy  to  this  exploit  and  for  a  time  at  a  loss  whether  to  use 

i«  Alenandro  Malaiplna,  Vlaje  politico— den tlflco  alrededor  del  mmido  por  las  corbeUs 
DMCvblerta  7  Atrrrida  al  mando  de  loa  capltanet  de  narlo  D.  Alejandro  Hala spina  7  I>on 
Joae  d«  Bostaiaante  7  Ooerra  donde  1789  a  1794,  pobllcado  con  una  Introdncclon  por  Don 
Pedro  de  Noro  7  Colson.      {Madrid,  Impr.  4$  te  viuda  •  M/ot  de  AM«iwo,  nS5.)   p.  181. 

IT  Foydftf  6/  MtclMnd,  i.  895. 
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force  or  persuasion,  he  finally  adopted  the  latter  course,  principally 
as  he  confesses,  because  "I  had  not  bought  all  their  skins,  and  by 
a  quarrel  with  them,  detaining  their  chief,  etc.,  would  no  doubt  put 
an  end  to  all  traffic  for  the  present,  if  not  for  the  ensuing  year 
which  I  depended  much  on."  He  promised  Cow  a  handsome  re- 
ward for  the  capture  of  the  cook.  In  an  hour  the  chief  returned 
with  the  deserter  and  was  rewarded  for  his  trouble;  "likewise," 
adds  Ingraham,  enigmatically,  "the  cook  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given  me." 

Having  obtained  about  three  himdred  sea  otter  skins  and  com- 
pletely cleared  the  village  of  the  least  particle  of  fur,  Ingraham 
sailed  on  July  19  through  Cox  Strait  or  Parry  Passage,  and  shaped 
his  course  eastward.  Virago  Sound  was  visited,  but  though  there 
was  at  least  one  Indian  village  on  its  shores,  yet  as  it  appeared  de- 
serted, he  resumed  his  voyage  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
islands.  The  next  day,  rounding  Rose  Point,  which  he  most  ap- 
propriately named  Sandy  Point,  he  followed  the  easterly  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  southward. 

The  night  of  the  22d,  was  spent  under  sail  in  Hecate  Strait, 
as  no  anchorage  could  be  found.  It  appears  that,  though  unaware 
of  the  fact,  the  Hope  was,  during  the  night  very  near  the  ship  Co- 
lumbia, for  Hoskins  Narrative  says,^*^  that  during  that  night  the 
watch  on  the  Columbia,  hearing  "sounds  as  of  chopping  wood,  himg 
out  lanthorns,"  and  at  daylight  the  Hope  was  seen  to  northward. 
Ingraham  immediately  hoisted  the  French  flag  at  the  fore-top-gal- 
lant mast-head  and  fired  two  guns,  the  pre-arranged  signal  with  his 
friend  Haswell,  the  matp  of  the  Columbia.  When  the  vessels  came 
within  speaking  distance  they  saluted  with  cheers.  Personal  friends 
but  commercial  enemies.  Ingraham  went  on  board  the  ship,  his 
former  home  for  three  years,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Haswell,  re- 
ceived letters  from  Boston  friends.  This  was  in  breach  of  owners' 
orders.  "For,"  says  Ingraham,  "these  gentlemen,  filled  with  envy 
and  malice  against  all  who  meant  to  share  with  them  this  valuable 
trade,  gave  orders  that  no  letters  should  be  borne  out  in  this  ship 
to  any  one  on  board  the  Hope,  by  which  Mr.  Crafts  my  second  of- 
ficer was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  his  friends,  and 
the  letters  intended  for  him  by  this  ship  were  afterwards  sent  out 
in  the  Hancock,  Captain  Crowell,  whom,  as  will  hereafter  appear 
we  met  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  the  person  the  letters  were 

10  The  Narrative  of  a  Voyaifp  to  tlie  North  West  Coai«t  of  Aiuorlr«  and  Cliina  on  Trnd«« 
and  Dlscoreries.  performed  In  the  ahlp  ColmnMa  Redlrl^a.  1790.  ITOI,  1702  and  I70H.  Uy 
John  Hoakliis.  Mannacrlpt  In  library  of  Masnachnsetta  HiMioricnl  Society  :  copy  in  nrrhlvptt  «»r 
ProTlnoe  of  British  Columbia,  pp.   08-4. 
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for,  was  then  no  more."  Two  hours  later  they  separated,  the  Co- 
lumbia  for  the  continental  shore ;  the  Hope  for  the  southern  end  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Ucah,  the  chief  of  Skincuttle  Inlet,  had  been  aboard  the  Co- 
lumbia but  seeing  nothing  to  tempt  his  fickle  fancy,  visited  the 
Hope.  There  also  he  was  obdurate  imtil  shown  the  iron  collars,  when 
he  immediately  changed  his  mind  and  disposed  of  his  skins.  Know- 
ing that  the  Columbia,  the  Hancock,  the  Eleanor,  and,  perhaps, 
other  vessels  were  all  trading  in  the  vicinity,  Ingraham  resolved  to 
try  the  Alaskan  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding  virgin  fields ;  but  the 
weather  continuing  very  boisterous,  he  abandoned  that  purpose  and 
sailed  for  the  mainland.  On  July  27,  in  latitude  52®  15'  he  saw  a 
large  bay  with  an  opening  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  good  har- 
bour. About  five  o'clock  the  following  day,  he  succeeded  in  en- 
tering it;  finding  it  uninhabited,  he,  in  token  of  his  feelings,  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  name  Bay  of  Disappointment.  This  bay  is  dif- 
ficult to  identify,  but  is,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  Laredo  Sound. 
Though  almost  a  week  had  elapsed  without  obtaining  any  sea  otter 
skins,  Ingraham  kept  his  smith  occupied  in  making  the  iron  collars. 
Every  man  having  any  ability  with  a  needle  was  engaged  in  fash- 
ioning garments  of  blue  cloth,'®  with  bright  buttons  conspicuously 
set  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  natives. 

Owing  to  the  competition  of  the  other  vessels  his  future  move- 
ments caused  him  much  anxiety.  He  would  have  tried  a  cruise  to 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  had  not  fear  of  the  Spaniards 
deterred  him.  Fate  again  decided  the  question  for  him.  A  fair 
wind  bore  him  toward  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  once  more.  From 
Houston  Stewart  Channel  a  canoe  came  out  as  he  sailed  northward, 
but  having  now  determined  to  revisit  Ucah's  village  in  Skincuttle 
Inlet,  he  did  not  slacken  his  speed.  Night  had  settled  down  on 
July  31  before  he  came  to  anchor  in  this  inlet.  Sublimely  grand 
and  awful  was  the  dreary  spot,  its  gloom  increased  by  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  primeval  silence, 
broken  only  by  hollow  surges  beating  upon  the  rocky  shore  and  the 
sportive  ganibollings  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  inspired  him  with 
reverential  awe,  and  led  to  serious  trains  of  reflection  in  which  he 
indulges  at  some  length.  At  dawn  he  fired  a  gun  to  announce  his 
arrival.  Whilst  awaiting  the  natives  the  crew  were  employed  in 
obtaining  wood,  for  the  supply  being  plentiful,  the  cook,  he  says 
burned  it  "without  mercy."  About  noon  Ucah,  the  chief,  came  out 
to  the  Hope,  on  his  neck  the  iron  collar,  shining  and  bright,  bearing 

30  Mackensl^.  Voya^*.  p   8SS. 
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evidence  of  having  been  carefully  scoured  and  polished.  He  was 
shown  the  garments  with  their  array  of  fancy  buttons;  but  whilst 
admiring  them,  he  plainly  indicated  that  only  the  iron  collars  would 
be  acceptable  in  trade ;  though  the  clothes  were  of  ten  times  greater 
intrinsic  value.  Ucah  was  insistent  to  obtain  the  gift  of  a  cold 
chisel  as  a  preliminary  to  any  dealings  with  his  people.  How- 
ever he  met  his  match.  The  present  was  promised,  delivery  being 
deferred  imtil  the  completion  of  the  trade.  Two  small  and  indif- 
ferent fur  garments  (cutsarks)  were  offered  for  an  iron  collar; 
but  Ingraham  refused,  being  determined  to  keep  the  price  up,  in- 
asmuch as  five  of  them  constituted  a  good  day's  work  for  the 
smith.  Ultimately  he  obtained  these  skins  for  a  saucepan,  an  article 
of  greater  utility,  but  not  so  fashionable.  Ingraham  having  in 
three  days'  trade  obtained  their  whole  stock  of  furs,  restuned  his 
voyage  northward.  Ucah  solicited  him  to  remain,  saying  he  "would 
go  and  fight  for  skins  which  he  would  bring  and  sell  to  us,  but  his 
success  was  too  precarious  to  trust  to."  This  statement  also  throws 
light  upon  methods  of  trade. 

At  noon  on  August  4  Ingraham  entered  Juan  Peres  Sound,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Kanskeeni,  the  chief,  who  represented  that  his 
tribe  had  many  sea  otter  skins.  After  reaching  anchorage  only  one 
skin  and  a  piece,  which  were  alleged  to  be  all  they  had,  were  oflFered 
and  a  collar  demanded  in  exchange.  Ingraham,  highly  incensed, 
detained  the  chief  a  prisoner  until  the  tribe  produced  their  whole 
wealth — twenty-five  skins — for  which,  he  says,  he  paid  them  to 
their  satisfaction.  We  do  not  know  the  Indian  version.  As  an 
evidence  of  good  will,  he  informs  us,  that  the  Indians  forced  him 
to  accept  a  present  of  some  halibut,  and  on  leaving  them  they  sang 
the  song  of  friendship.  This  whole  incident  might  readily  be  given 
a  totally  different  aspect. 

The  Hope  continued  her  cruise  northward.  From  Laskik  Bay 
four  canoes  came  out,  whose  occupants  were  dressed  in  jackets, 
trousers,  and  bed  gowns,  obtained  from  Captain  Douglas.  They 
desired  him  to  enter,  but  it  being  late  in  the  evening,  he  thought  it 
wiser  to  spend  the  night  under  sail.  It  blew  a  perfect  hurricane 
and  the  little  brigantine  lay  to  under  double-reefed  mainsail.  The 
tide  and  the  wind  acting  in  opposition  raised  a  frightful  tide-rip, 
the  water  dashing  and  foaming  in  such  a  fearful  manner  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  the  guns  and  the  foi^e  below  decks  and  to 
lash  down  the  boats.  This  was  Ingraham's  first  experience  with 
such  a  sea  in  so  restricted  a  channel.  The  gale  died  down  at  day- 
break and  imder  the  guidance  of    the    natives    he    anchored    at 
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Skedans,  the  Tooschcondlth  of  Hoskrns  on  the  south  side  of 
Cumshewa  Inlet  in  a  most  indifferent  roadstead. 

Cumshewa,  the  chief,  refused  to  trade  or  to  allow  any  of  his 
tribe  to  do  so  until  he  had  received  the  present  of  a  collar.  All  of 
Ingraham's  promises  to  make  the  gift  at  the  end  of  the  trading  were 
brushed  aside,  and  he  fotmd  himself  compelled  to  make  the  dona- 
tion, then  and  there.  But  after  this  preliminary  was  arranged,  the 
friendship  of  the  chief  was  completely  secured,  and  when  the  day 
was  done  one  htmdred  and  seventy-six  sea  otter  skins  had  been 
added  to  his  cargo.  Such  a  wonderful  result  presaged  a  good  trade 
at  this  place.  Though  the  following  day  was  Stmday,  all  day  long 
the  anvil  rang  as  the  smith  fashioned  the  latest  craze  in  collars ;  all 
day  long  the  Hope  was  surrounded  by  canoes,  eager  to  trade;  all 
day  long  Ingraham  was  busy  putting  the  tribe  "in  irons ;"  and  when 
the  Sabbath  stm  had  set  eighty-four  more  skins  had  fotmd  their 
way  into  the  capacious  maw  of  the  Hope,  The  natives  were  very 
peaceable,  though  this  seemed  rather  the  result  of  recent  disci- 
pline than  of  natural  disposition ;  for  on  being  questioned,  they  ad- 
mitted that  a  vessel  had  recently  fired  upon  them,  presumably  for 
some  attempted  outrage,  and  one  man  bore  an  open  wotmd  from  a 
musket  ball. 

Skidegate,  a  neighboring  chief,  came  to  trade,  but  Cumshewa 
wished  Ingraham  to  order  him  away.  He,  however,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  request  as  these  people  had  what  he  had  travelled  so 
far  to  obtain.  From  them  he  succeeded  in  getting  skins  for  chisels 
and  clothing.  These  chisels  as  they  were  called  in  the  trade  were 
merely  pieces  of  flat  iron  about  an  inch  in  width,  drawn  to  an 
edge.  They  are  what  Dixon  and  the  earlier  traders  called  "toes." 
The  jackets  were  in  demand  and  when  they  were  all  sold  the 
trousers  were  no  longer  current ;  blue  cloth  alone  appealed  to  their 
taste ;  green  and  white  they  would  not  accept.  Then  the  crew  dis- 
posed of  all  their  old  clothes.  Still  the  furs  kept  coming  in,  but 
now  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  the  means  of  barter  and  in  the 
end  Ingraham's  only  resource  was  iron  worked  into  collars  or  some 
more  useful  form,  though  the  greater  the  utility  the  smaller  the 
value  in  the  native's  eyes. 

This  chief  brought  to  an  art  the  plan  of  barter  in  the  form  of 
reciprocal  gifts.  He  gave  to  Ingraham  his  skins  and  begged  pres- 
ents in  return,  taking  care  that  the  value  thus  received  should  be 
greater  than  he  could  possibly  have  obtained  in  the  regular  way  of 
trade :  after  haggling  for  an  hour  over  the  price  of  a  skin  he  would 
in  apparent  disgust  throw  it  on  the  deck  with  "111  give  it  to  you. 
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then."  Ingraham's  great  effort  was  to  avoid  these  Greek  gifts. 
Skidegate  urged  earnestly  that  his  twenty-four  retainers  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  board  over  night;  as  they  outnumbered  the 
crew  the  request  was  denied.  Clothing  being  still  in  demand  by  the 
Indians  and  the  supply  being  exhausted  Ingraham  bethought  him 
of  some  feathered  caps  and  cloaks  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  that 
had  been  intended  for  friends  in  Boston.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them 
the  chief  was  captiviated;  he  must  have  a  cap  and  two  cloaks,  for 
which  he  bartered  five  excellent  skins ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  bar- 
gain closed  than  he  repented  and  demanded  the  return  of  his  skins. 
This  Ingraham  stoutly  refused:  "As  sea  otter  skins  were  to  me 
much  better  curiosities  than  caps  and  cloaks  I  chose  to  adhere  to 
the  bargain."  Seeing  that  he  was  obdurate,  the  wily  old  chief 
threw  the  contended  articles  on  the  deck  and  in  a  high  dudgeon 
got  into  his  canoe  and  paddled  off  a  few  yards,  where  he  sat  sulk- 
ing, Achilles-like,  until  mollified  by  a  small  gift. 

Having  obtained  all  the  furs  at  this  place  Ingraham,  after  a 
week's  stay,  sailed  on  August  12  across  the  bay  to  a  cove  on  the 
north  side.  This  is  identified  as  Cumshewa's  Village,  opposite  Ske- 
dans.  From  Hoskin's  journal  it  appears  that  the  Columbia  was  at 
this  place  or  in  the  vicinity  some  ten  days  previous,  and  again 
some  ten  days  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  Hope. 

A  chief  came  aboard  here  with  two  very  fine  sea  otter  skins, 
for  which  he  wanted  a  collar.  He  solicited  a  night's  lodging,  as 
his  wife  had  beaten  him  and  he  was  afraid  to  return  home.  The 
narrative  throws  no  light  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  As  this  man 
had  visited  the  Hope  quite  frequently  while  she  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  Laskik  Bay  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  his  trading  had 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  his  spouse.  Hoskms  tells  us  that 
the  women  of  this  vicinity  in  trade,  as  in  everything  else,  appear 
to  govern  their  husbands,  whom  they  beat  if  they  make  unsatisfac- 
tory bargains.^^ 

It  was  now  the  15th  of  August;  only  a  little  over  a  month 
since  he  had  begun  his  trading  at  Cloak  Bay ;  and  in  that  interval 
Ingraham  had  collected  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  sea  ot- 
ter skins.  Each  day  added  a  few  to  his  stock ;  but  all  the  cloth  and 
clothing  were  gone ;  and  in  the  competition  with  at  least  three  other 
vessels  this  would  place  him  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  He  there- 
fore decided,  instead  of  wintering  on  the  coast,  to  sail  to  China, 
dispose  of  his  cargo  of  furs,  obtain  further  supply  of  trading  goods, 
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and  return  to  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  next  season. 

The  crew  were  set  to  work  to  take  out  the  furs,  beat,  clean, 
and  dry  them,  obtain  wood  and  water,  and  prepare  for  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific.  These  necessary  occupations  consumed  about 
a  fortnight.  The  Hope  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the  little  cove  at 
Cumshewa's  village,  visited  each  day  by  the  natives.  The  trade 
went  steadily  on,  and  the  stream  of  furs  flowed  iminterruptedly 
into  her  hold.  When,  at  last,  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  Ingraham 
found  that  he  had  more  than  fourteen  hundred  sea  otter  skins  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  sables,  besides  beaver,  wolverine,  etc. 
Forty-nine  days  trade  on  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  He  attributes  his  success  to  the  method,  first 
introduced  by  him,  of  visiting  a  village,  casting  anchor  and  remain- 
ing until  no  more  furs  could  be  secured.  In  this  he  is  probably 
right,  for  the  natives  naturally  preferred  to  deal  in  this  way,  rather 
than  paddle  out  four  or  five  leagues  to  a  moving  vessel,  as  they 
must  do  to  trade  with  the  others.  The  results  support  this  view, 
for  the  Columbia,  pursuing  the  old  fashion  of  flitting  hither  and 
thither  had  in  about  the  same  time  obtained  only  six  hundred  skins, 
and  the  Hancock  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred. 

During  this  fortnight  the  trade  was  practically  confined  to 
plain  bar  iron ;  the  standard  being  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  length  of 
the  sea  otter  skin  offered.  When  they  learned  of  his  intention  to 
depart  the  chiefs  begged  him  to  return  soon  and  to  bring  them  sev- 
eral specified  articles  of  trade  but  especially  a  good  supply  of  the 
iron  collars. 

The  natives  seemed  to  be  becoming  restless.  On  three  occa- 
sions in  spite  of  his  warning  they  persisted  in  attempting  to  ap- 
proach the  Hope  at  night  and  Ingraham  fearing  that  they  pur- 
posed to  seize  his  vessel,  felt  obliged  to  fire  in  their  direction, 
though,  as  he  claims,  over  their  heads.  After  each  of  these 
troubles  Ingraham  was  doubtful  as  to  their  future  relations;  the 
Indians,  nevertheless  continued  to  trade  and  when  taxed  with  the 
misconduct  invariably  laid  the  blame  upon  the  members  of  any 
other  tribe  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  The  Columbia 
arrived  on  August  22  with  a  sad  story  of  the  murder  of  three  of 
her  crew  by  natives  on  the  north  side  of  Dixon  Entrance.  This 
convinced  Ingraham  of  the  wisdom  of  his  course  and  of  being  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  War,  too,  had  broken  out  between  Skidegate's 
tribe  and  a  tribe  at  Juan  Perez  Sound. 
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Just  as  the  Hope  was  tinder  way  a  canoe  came  out  and  traded 
twenty  skins — ^the  very  last  they  possessed — and,  says  Ingraham, 
"seeing  we  were  about  to  leave  them,  they  traded  quick."  He  left 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  on  September  1  for  China  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Many  pages  of  the  Journal  are  here  filled  with 
a  long  description  of  these  islands,  the  natives,  their  habits,  imple- 
ments, language,  history,  and  possible  origin. 

On  the  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  second  officer,  Mr. 
Crafts  died  after  a  lingering  illness.  This  leads  Ingraham  to  dis- 
course upon  the  solemnity  of  death  at  sea,  the  void  that  it  makes, 
and  the  constant  reminder  in  the  vacant  chair.  On  October  6  the 
island  Owyhee  (Hawaii)  was  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 
Two  days  later  at  nightfall  they  met  the  brig  Hancock,  just  from 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  and  like  themselves  boimd  for 
China.  Ingraham  waxes  eloquent  upon  that  perfect  night.  *'It 
was  calm,"  he  says,  "a  delightful  evening;  the  moon  shone  with 
uncommon  splendour,  casting  a  silvered  gleam  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep;  the  highlands  threw  a  dark  shade  which  was  gradually 
lightened  into  a  blue  tint  as  the  shadow  lost  its  effect." 

Until  Ingraham's  intentions  were  known  the  captain  of  the 
Hancock  tried  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  future  plans,  and  endeavored 
to  obtain  supplies  under  the  pretence  that  he  intended  to  winter  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  but  knowing  from  the  Columbia  that  the 
Hancock  was  on  her  way  to  China,  Ingraham  pointed  out  to  him 
the  futility  of  his  purposed  deception.  This  incident  is  only  men- 
tioned as  a  mere  outcrop  of  the  secrecy  and  distrust  that  permea- 
ted the  whole  maritime  fur  trade.  Though  maintaining  outwardly 
friendly  relations,  yet  considerable  ill  feeling  sprang  up  between  the 
two  Boston  vessels,  engendered,  in  part,  by  the  effort  to  obtain 
provisions  from  the  islanders — each  being  anxious  to  forestall 
the  other.  In  four  or  five  days  Ingraham,  having  collected  seventy 
hogs,  some  fowls,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables,  resumed  his 
voyage  to  China  carrying  with  him  three  Sandwich  Island  lads 
as  an  addition  to  his  crew. 

He  anchored  in  Macao  Roads  November  29,  1791.  There  he 
met  La  Solide,  Captain  Marchand,  the  French  ship  that  had  dis- 
covered the  New  Marquesas  about  two  months  after  his  own  dis- 
covery. He  also  met  Captain  Coolidge  of  the  Grace,  who  had  been 
on  the  Washington,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  details  of  the  seizure  of  Meares  ships  at  Nootka  in  1789. 
From  him  he  learned  that,   owing  to   war  between   China   and 
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Russia,  the  Chinese,  tinder  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  fur  trade 
was  wholly  connected  with  Russian  interests,  had  prohibited  all 
vessels  having  furs  on  board  from  entering  Canton,  the  great  Chi- 
nese mart.** 

This  was  indeed  a  diffictilt  situation.  Here  was  Ingraham 
with  fourteen  htmdred  sea  otter  skins  worth  at  least  $30,000  at  the 
door  of  the  market,  but  tmable  to  enter.  Captain  Marchand  in- 
formed him  that  in  view  of  this  interdict  he  intended  to  depart 
with  his  furs  for  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius).  This  Ingraham 
could  not  believe.  He  says,  "I  was  afterwards  informed  he  had 
smuggled  them  ashore  through  the  interest  of  the  Padres,  which 
I  believe  was  the  case  as  the  ship  sailed  shortly  after  and  it  did  not 
seem  probable  they  would  take  their  skins  with  them  to  the  Isle  of 
France."  Nevertheless  he  was  wrong.  "As  a  sole  and  wretched 
resource,"  says  Marchand.  "the  cargo  of  furs  was  brought  to 
France."  They  were  ultimately  sent  to  Lyons  as  the  most  eligible 
market,  but  soon  after  their  arrival  the  city  was  besieged,  the  furs 
seized,  and  in  the  end  they  became  a  prey  to  the  worms.** 

Ingraham  resolved  to  pursue  a  different  course ;  he  had  come  to 
China  to  sell  his  furs,  and  sell  them  he  would  despite  the  prohibi- 
tion. The  Hope  was  removed  to  Lark's  Bay,  three  or  four  leagues 
southwest  of  Macao.  Then  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  various 
tmderground  routes.  There  was  no  market;  had  there  been  one, 
it  would  have  been  flooded,  for  the  cargoes  of  the  Grace,  Hancock, 
Gustavus,  Hope  and  La  Solide,  added  to  those  of  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels from  Manilla  amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand  sea  otter 
skins.  The  risks  attendant  on  smuggling  further  decreased  the 
price,  which,  according  to  Marchand  had  now  fallen  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  skin  of  first  quality.** 

Ingraham  at  first  relied  upon  a  supposed  friend  who  assured 
him  that  he  could  readily  dispose  of  his  cargo;  but  after  waiting 
some  weeks  in  vain,  he  concluded  that  his  friend  was  merely 
"amusing"  him  and  keeping  him  out  of  the  market  while  he  was 
selling  the  furs  brought  by  the  Grace.  In  company  with  Captain 
Coolidge  of  the  Grace  Ingraham  went  into  a  smuggling  venture  in 
which  each  risked  one  htmdred  skins  in  an  attempt  to  land  them  at 
Whampoa.  After  ten  days  spent  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  get  the 
skins  ashore,  and  in  which  they  narrowly  escaped  seizure  the  boat 
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returned.  Some  two  hundred  skins  were  sold  to  other  captains  who 
took  the  risk  of  running  them  ashore. 

While  slowly  getting  rid  of  his  skins,  disposing  of  a  few  here 

and  a  few  there,  and  smuggling  a  boat  load  ashore  at  every  avail- 
able opportunity  Ingraham  was  also  obtaining  his  trading  goods. 
He  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  broadcloth  and  began  on  shore 
the  manufacture  of  jackets  and  trousers,  but  when  he  attempted 
to  put  the  cloth  and  the  clothing  on  the  Hope,  the  mandarins  de- 
manded $100  to  be  paid  before  the  would  allow  them  to  leave  the 
shore.  After  haggling  long  and  vainly,  Ingraham  paid  the  exac- 
tion. Verily  these  Chinese  dues  were  only  governed  by  the  per- 
sonal whim  of  the  mandarins.  Marchand  explains  that  these  offi- 
cers being  required  to  collect  a  certain  stun  each  year  resorted  to 
the  simple  expedient  of  doubling  or  trebling  the  charges  according 
to  the  circumstances.^*^ 

In  about  a  month  of  this  surreptitious  trading  Ingraham  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  practically  his  whole  cargo;  but  unfortu- 
nately at  prices  far  below  those  that  usually  prevailed.  The  ex- 
penses too,  far  exceeded  his  original  calculations,  and  when  he  came 
to  adjust  the  accounts  with  his  "blockade  runners"  he  found  to  his 
surprise  that  each  one  made  claims  more  exorbitant  than  the  other. 

He  and  his  friends  Coolidge  and  Rogers  agreed  to  invest  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  in  a  cargo  of  tea  and  to  charter  a  small  ves- 
sel, the  Fairy,  to  transport  it  to  Boston.  He  accordingly  purchased 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  chests  of  tea  as  his  share  of 
the  lading,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  had  obtained  far  too  much. 
The  tea  was  brought  to  Macao  to  be  loaded ;  only  a  hundred  chests 
had  been  put  on  board  when  the  mandarins  again  interfered  and 
seized  sixty-seven  chests.  As  he  had  the  permission  of  the  Portu- 
guese governor  to  export  he  thought  the  matter  easily  adjusted; 
yet  on  visiting  that  official  with  his  complaint  the  latter  informed 
him  that  for  the  unnamed  consideration  he  had  only  agreed  to  shut 
his  eyes  as  regarded  Portuguese  imposts  and  that  he  could  not  in- 
terfere or  exempt  him  from  Chinese  demands  and  regulations. 
Marchand  had  evidently  had  some  experience  with  the  same  indi- 
vidual. "The  Portuguese  government  of  Macao,"  says  he,  "is  in  a 
state  of  debasement  which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  indolence, 
the  avidity,  and  the  knavery  of  a  mandarin."**  It  was  now  dis- 
covered that  the  Fairy  was  anchored  outside  the  Portugfuese  juris- 
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diction  and  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  ship  that  had  paid  no  Chinese 
port  dues.  So  the  sixty-seven  chests  were  confiscated.  Ingraham 
was  at  his  wit's  ends.  At  last  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  paid  these 
dues  was  found  and  for  $500  agreed  to  take  the  tea  atx>ard  as  part 
of  her  cargo  for  Cochin  China  and  deliver  it  to  the  Fairy  at  Lark's 
Bay.  This  being  accomplished  the  Fairy  sailed  on  March  29,  1792 
for  Boston,  and  Ingraham  was  free  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 

On  April  1,  1792  the  Hope  in  company  with  the  Grace  sailed 
for  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.     Head  winds  drove  them 
back,  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th  that  they  finally  left  the  Chinese 
coast.    Soon  the  vessels  separated  and  each  pursued  her  way  alone. 
On  July  1  "the  water  changed  from  its  usual  blueness  at  sea  to  a 
greenish  hue  which  indicated  that  we  were  not  far  from  soundings." 
The  latitude  was  53®  14'.    The  next  day  the  snowclad  summit  of 
San  Christobal  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon.    Ingraham  steered 
for  Cloak  Bay.     Anchoring  there  he  immediately  began  to  trade. 
He  found  that  six  vessels  had  visited  the  village  already  that  sea- 
son.   With  every  confidence  he  displayed  his  collars  and  his  cloth- 
ing, but  alas!  the  fashion  had  changed  in  the  interval.     Only  one 
skin  would  be  given  for  a  collar;  the  clothing  was  scarcely  looked 
at ;  table  spoons,  which  in  the  preceding  year  would  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift,  were  now  the  one  thing  the  natives  wanted.    On 
the  voyage  across  the  Pacific  the  smith  had  been  kept  busy  fashion- 
ing daggers  of  the  various  forms  in  use  on  the  islands.    Ingraham 
now  offered  these  weapons,  but  with  no  better  success.     Every- 
thing had  changed.    Articles  regarded  as  most    valuable    a    few 
months  before  were  now  despised.    Copper,  which  during  the  last 
year  had  never  been  asked  for,  was  now  in  demand;  but  when  In- 
graham did  produce  his  copper  sheets  they  were  too  thin  to  suit  the 
exacting  taste  of  these  changeable  people.     They  asked,  too,  for 
heavy  leather  to  make  coats  of  mail  and,  strangely  enough,  for  a 
variegated  shell  of  green  and  white,  a  species  of  pearl. 

The  Hancock  arrived  the  following  day ;  both  vessels  requiring 
cleaning  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  remain  together  for  mutual 
protection  during  the  operation.  The  Hancock  had  left  one  of  her 
crew  at  this  village  before  sailing  for  China,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting furs  and  securing  the  trade.  On  inquiring  for  this  sailor 
Captain  Crowell,  her  master,  found  that  he  had  departed  on  the 
very  first  vessel  that  had  arrived,  which  happened  to  be  Meares 
celebrated  ship  the  Iphigenia,  now  it  would  ap[)ear,  no  longer  mas- 
querading but  a  real  Portuguese  bottom,  in  command  of  Vianna. 
Many  ships  had  left  men,  as  in  this  case,  to  preempt  the  trade  but 
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they  invariably  found,  as  did  Captain  Crowell,  that  the  person  be- 
coming weary  of  his  voluntary  exile  had  taken  passage  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Naturally  the  vessel  that  received  him  obtained  the 
advantage  of  his  labor — another  instance  of  one  reaping  where  he 
had  not  sowed. 

While  engaged  in  the  operation  of  graving  the  vessels,  the 
Fourth  of  July  arrived.  The  entry  in  the  Journal  reads :  "In  order 
to  celebrate  it  in  the  best  manner  our  situation  would  admit  of,  I 
had  as  on  my  last  voyage,  a  hog  of  60  poimds  weight  roasted  whole 
on  the  beach,  and  invited  Capt.  Crowell  and  his  officers  to  dine 
with  me.  At  12  o'clock  we  fired  a  gun,  hoisted  our  colours,  and 
gave  three  cheers,  which  the  Hancock  returned.  As  the  Hope  was 
on  a  careen,  we  dined  on  shore  imder  a  tree  near  the  beach.  Old 
Cunneyah,  one  of  the  neighboring  chiefs,  was  one  of  our  guests." 

That  afternoon  a  native  stole  an  axe  belonging  to  the  Hancock, 
Her  crew  in  retaliation  seized  some  of  the  villagers'  skins.  The 
Indians,  fearing  trouble,  fled  immediately.  Presently  two  or  three 
returned  and  claimed  the  skins  which  they  then  offered  in  exchange 
for  a  jacket  and  trousers.  The  bartering  had  just  reached  the  stage 
at  which  one  of  the  Indians  was  fitting  on  the  trousers  when  the 
real  owner  arrived.  The  others  then  ran  off  with  the  jacket  and 
trousers.  The  sailors  pursued  them,  firing  upon  the  fugitives,  who 
dropped  the  jacket,  but  he  who  had  the  trousers  in  possession, 
though  wounded,  got  safely  away.  AH  thought  of  further  trading 
vanished  and  as  soon  as  the  graving  was  completed,  Ingraham  sailed 
through  Cox  Strait.  On  enquiring  for  Cow,  who  had  been  so 
prominent  on  the  former  visit,  Ingraham  was  told  that  he  was  dead, 
but  he  learned  later  that  he  had  removed  with  his  tribe  to  Kaigahnee 
on  the  northern  side  of  Dixon  Entrance,  and,  adds  the  Journal: 
"So  far  from  being  dead,  was  very  stout  and  had  three  wives,  which 
many  would  suppose  was  enough  to  kill  him  in  a  short  time." 

The  Hope  rounded  Rose  Point  and  anchored  under  the  lee. 
On  the  morning  of  July  7  Skidegate,  a  chief  whom  he  had  met  dur- 
ing the  preceding  season,  arrived  with  ten  large  canoes  bearing 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  equipped  for  war.  Thirty  skins 
were  obtained  from  them.  Before  they  departed  they  were  insis- 
tent that  he  should  foretell  the  weather.  He  looked  wise  and 
prophesied  that  no  storm  would  occur  imtil  five  days  had  elapsed. 
The  Indians'  faith  in  his  ability  as  a  prophet  must  have  fallen 
greatly,  for  the  storm  came  on  the  next  day.  Sailing  southward  he 
met  the  Grace  which  had  just  left  Cumshewa  Inlet.  Her  captain 
informed  him  that  the  Indians  there  had  many  skins  which  how- 
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ever  he  had  been  tmable  to  procure,  as  his  trading  goods  did  not 
appear  attractive  to  them.  The  Grace  had  heard  that  a  man-of-war 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  probably  the  Spanish  vessel 
Aratususu ;  the  report  could  not  refer  to  Vancouver's  ships  for  they 
were  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Bute  Inlet,  three  himdred  miles  distant.*^ 
As  the  Grace  had  no  l^^l  papers  Captain  Coolidge,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  seizure  and  confiscation  determined  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer trading  in  the  northern  waters. 

Owing  to  baffling  winds  the  Hope  did  not  reach  Cumshewa 
Inlet  until  July  10.  The  trade  was  very  slow  for  the  Indians  held 
their  furs  at  a  price  "beyond  all  reason."  After  two  days  of  im- 
successful  attempts  Ingraham  sailed  for  Juan  Perez  Sotmd.  On 
the  way  he  met  the  sloop  Jackal  of  London.  When  he  first  de- 
scried her  he  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  small  vessel  with  a  tier 
of  gun-ports  fore  and  aft,  and  thought  her  a  King's  cutter  or  a 
tender  to  a  man-of-war.  On  nearer  approach  he  saw  that  the 
ports  were  false  or  painted,  a  bit  of  camouflage  to  overawe  the 
natives.  This  meeting  caused  him  to  return  hastily  to  Cumshewa's 
for  he  feared  that  the  JackaFs  articles  of  trade  might  effectually 
end  his  traffic  by  introducing  some  novel  fashion.  Arriving  at 
Cumshewa's  he  foimd  to  his  surprise  that  the  Indians  were  not  only 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Jackal  but  also  of  the  assortment  of 
trading  goods  that  she  carried.  No  longer  could  he  obtain  furs  in 
quantities.  Here  and  elsewhere  it  was  now  a  case  of  picking  up 
two  or  three  after  much  waste  of  time  and  at  great  expense. 

There  were  now  at  these  islands  and  the  neighboring  mainland 
besides  the  Hope,  the  Butterworth,  Jackal,  Lee  Boo,  Margaret, 
Hancock,  Grace,  Adventure,  and  Iphigenia,  Ingraham  therefore 
thought  that  the  field  had  too  many  workers  and  concluded  to  try 
the  region  to  the  southward.  While  he  lay  becahned  at  the  en- 
trance of  Juan  Perez  Sound  the  natives  came  off  and  supplied  him 
with  halibut  They  put  out  kelp  lines  and  awkward  looking  hooks 
and  in  a  few  minutes  caught  three  fine  fish.  The  sailors  tried  their 
luck  with  European  gear,  but  unsuccessfully.  This  to  the  Indian 
mind  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  their  own  implements  and 
resulted  in  an  increased  price. 

Continuing  his  southward  voyage  but  never  neglecting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  sea  otter  skin,  Ingraham  on  July  27,  saw  the  en- 
trance of  Kyuquot  Sotmd  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
He  traded  at  one  or  two  of  the  villages  and  made  his  way  into  the 
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sound  itself.  He  seems  to  have  been  suspicious  of  the  natives,  for 
his  first  step  on  entering  was  to  seize  two  of  them  as  hostages,  an 
action  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  in  any  other  place. 
Nevertheless,  leaving  four  men  on  the  little  brigantine,  he  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  went  ashore  for  recreation.  The  Indians 
gathered  in  large  numbers  and  from  their  conduct  seemed  to  be 
examining  the  vessel  as  if  contemplating  an  attempt  at  capture. 
Ingraham  and  his  men  returned  hurriedly  on  board.  Hardly  had 
they  done  so  when  fifteen  large  canoes  filled  with  savages  bore 
down  upon  the  Hope  in  regular  battle  array.  Warning  shots  and 
gestures  were  unheeded;  then  a  shot  was  sent  over  their  heads; 
as  they  still  continued  to  approach  he  fired  upon  them  with  grape 
and  round  shot.  The  assailants  retired  precipitately,  but  rested  near 
a  neighboring  point.  Ingraham  fired  again  upon  them  to  show  them 
they  were  still  within  range  and  then  arming  the  long  boat  gave 
chase.  No  trade  could  now  be  carried  on  and  he  sailed  without 
delay  for  Nootka.  In  passing  out  of  the  sound  the  chief  came 
alongside.  Ingraham  reproached  him  for  the  attempted  aggression. 
As  usual  he  laid  the  blame  upon  the  members  of  another  tribe,  the 
Ahatesets. 

When  he  anchored  that  night  in  a  cove  of  Esperanza  Inlet, 
Ingraham  took  the  precaution  to  seize  all  the  canoes  which  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  village  and  moor  them  to  the  Hope  during 
the  night.  As  he  approached  the  entrance  to  Nootka  Sound  on 
July  31  he  noticed  many  canoes  with  sails,  a  means  of  propulsion 
that  he  had  never  before  met  amongst  them.  Though  the  natives 
knew  the  art  of  making  cloth,  they  do  not  appear,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  early  voyagers  to  have  applied  it  to  use  on  the 
water.  Late  that  evening  the  Hope  dropped  anchor  in  historic 
Friendly  Cove,  Nootka  Sound.  Lying  there  were  the  Daedalus,  the 
store  ship  of  Vancouver's  squadron,  the  San  Carlos,  and  Columbia. 
He  saluted  the  Spanish  flag  with  nine  guns  which  were  returned 
with  an  equal  number.  The  Spaniards  had  established  a  little  vil- 
lage on  the  shores  of  Friendly  Cove.  They  explained  that  owing  to 
the  uncertainity  of  their  occupation  the  houses  were  but  temporar>\ 
Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  they  had  in  abundance,  and  the 
pristine  wilderness  had  been  transformed  into  a  garden  producing 
every  kind  of  vegetable.  Quadra,  the  Spanish  commandante,  re- 
ceived him  most  courteously,  offering  him  all  needful  assistance, 
and  inviting  him  to  an  excellent  dinner,  served,  as  he  gravely  re- 
cords, on  silver.  At  Quadra's  request  he  joined  with  Captain  Gray 
in  giving  the  letter  containing  their  version  of  the  circumstances 
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surrounding  the  seizure  of  Meares'  ships  at  Nootka  in  1789.  This 
document,  which  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Journal,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  Report 
of  the  Archivist  of  British  Columbia  for  1913. 

He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Maquinna  and  his  brother,  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  vicinity.  From  their  constant  association  with 
the  Spaniards  these  treacherous  chiefs  had  become  quite  polished 
in  their  manners,  meeting  and  parting  with  strangers  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony,  and  bowing  and  scraping  "Adieu  Senior"  in  the 
most  approved  Castilian  style.  "I  verily  believe,"  adds  Ingraham, 
"that  if  the  Spaniards  had  the  tuition  of  these  people  but  a  few 
years  longer  they  would  be  quite  civilized."  Much  ceremony  was 
observed  at  this  unique  settlement.  Spanish  manners,  customs,  and 
ideals  held  sway  just  as  rigorously  on  the  wild  shores  of  Nootka 
as  within  the  precincts  of  Madrid.  All  vessels  entering  the  sound 
saluted  the  Spanish  fort  punctiliously  and  received  the  same  courte- 
sy in  return.  When  Quadra  visited  the  Hope  he  was  saluted  with 
nine  guns. 

On  August  7  Ingraham  sailed  for  Neah  Bay,  the  new  Spanish 
settlement  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  During 
the  week  that  he  had  spent  at  Nootka,  he  had  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  single  sea  otter  skin ;  not  that  the  natives  had  none,  but  they 
would  sell  to  no  one  except  Captain  Kendrick,  of  whom  they  seemed 
very  fond,  owing,  as  they  said,  to  his  consistently  kind  treatment; 
though  Ingraham  opines  that  the  real  reason  was  that  he  gave  them 
prices  which  other  traders  regarded  as  exorbitant.  On  his  de- 
parture, besides  furnishing  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  all 
Spanish  commanders  and  a  general  passport,  Quadra  sent  him  "40 
fresh  salmon,  some  fresh  pork,  ^gs,  butter,  50  loaves  of  new  bread, 
some  wine,  brandy,  and  a  great  supply  of  cabbages,  salad,  etc., 
which  considering  the  part  of  the  world  we  were  in,  I  thought  a 
very  handsome  present." 

Off  Nootka  Sound  the  Hope  met  the  Butterworth  of  London, 
the  consort  of  the  sloop  Jackal,  already  mentioned.  From  her  he 
heard  that  the  people  of  Clayoquot  had  unprovokedly  attacked  her 
boats,  killing  one  seaman  and  severly  wounding  two  others.  The 
next  day  he  encountered  the  Margaret  of  Boston,  owned  by  the 
same  interests  as  the  Hope.  Her  captain,  Magec,  was  very  ill,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  request,  Ingraham  abandoned  his  intention 
of  visiting  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  accompanied  her  to 
Nootka. 

From  the  Margaret  he  heard  a  different  story  of  the  affair  at 
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Clayoquot.  According  to  this  version  the  crew  of  the  Butterworth 
attempted  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  furs,  actually  going  so  far  as 
to  cut  some  from  the  backs  of  the  wearers.  When  the  Indians  re- 
sisted further  despoliation  the  sailors  fired  upon  them,  killing  four 
men.  The  natives  armed  themselves  and  launched  their  war  canoes, 
intending  to  surround  the  boats,  which  retreated  incontinently  to- 
ward the  ship.  Captain,  Magee,  who  had  seen  the  whole  trouble, 
fired  a  cannon  shot  in  front  of  the  pursuers  and  the  affray  was 
ended.  In  the  offing,  said  Captain  Magee,  the  Butterworth  fell  in 
with  some  canoes  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  fishing,  took  the  Indians 
therefrom,  triced  them  up,  flogged  them,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea;  and  the  Jenny  of  Bristol,  which  was  astern,  dispatched  them 
with  her  gtms.  Which  of  these  contradictory  accounts  is  the  truth 
is  unknown.  Ingraham's  outspoken  dislike  of  all  things  British 
must  be  considered  and  weighed  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  during  this  keen  competition  there  was 
scarce  a  trader  against  whom  somewhat  similar  complaints  were 
not  made. 

The  two  vessels  remained  at  Nootka  for  six  days.  During  this 
time  they  evolved  a  new  scheme  of  trading.  They  were  to  sail  in 
company  and  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  one  was  by  agreement  to 
overbid  the  other,  an  accoimt  was  to  be  kept,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  joint  undertaking  to  be  divided;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
put  the  plan  into  execution,  they  found  that  the  price  demanded  far 
exceeded  their  uttermost  agreed  bid.  This  is  only  mentioned  to  show 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  traders  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
skins. 

Once  more  the  Hope  headed  for  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  call- 
ing at  every  bay  and  inlet  along  the  Eastern  coast,  but  meeting  with 
no  success.  The  field  had  been  reaped;  little  remained  for  the 
gleaner.  On  August  22  Ingraham  anchored  in  Douglas  Cove  on  the 
southern  side  of  North  Island,  not  far  from  Cloak  Bay.  There  he 
fotmd  the  Grace,  a  felucca  from  Macao,  likely  the  Fenis  &  St 
Joseph,  the  Adventure  tender  to  the  Columbia,  in  charge  of  his 
friend  Haswell ;  and  the  sloop  Jackal.  No  trade  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  after  three  days'  delay  he  sailed  again  for  Skidegate.  Not  a 
single  skin  could  be  procured  there,  either.  The  ship  Butterworth 
passed  by  while  the  Hope  lay  in  this  bay.  Southward  again  sailed 
the  Hope ;  four  skins  were  obtained  near  Atli  Point ;  and  she  passed 
on  into  Carpenter  Bay.  This  place,  to  his  great  disappointment,  he 
found  already  in  possession  of  the  Lee  Boo  of  the  Butterworth 
squadron.    Three  fruitless  days  were  spent,  and  then  in  sheer  dcs- 
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peration  Ingraham  set  sail  again  for  Nootka.  Off  Cape  Scott,  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  he  picked  up  "three 
different  skins."  At  midnight  of  September  10  with  the  aid  of 
Spanish  launches  he  reached  Anchorage  in  Friendly  Cove.  There 
he  found  Vancouver's  vessels,  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham, 
which  had  arrived  on  August  28. 

His  first  business  at  sunrise  the  next  day  was  to  hoist  his  jack, 
ensign,  and  pennant  and  salute  the  Spanish  flag  with  nine  guns. 
After  stating  in  the  Journal  that  the  Spanish  commandante  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  preparing  to  abandon  the  sound  to  the 
British,  Ingraham  adds  that  the  Daedalus  was,  after  discharging 
her  stores,  to  depart  to  Botany  Bay,  Australia  for  a  load  of  convicts 
to  form  a  British  settlement  at  Nootka.  Where  he  got  this  strange 
idea  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  it  never  had  any  foundation  in 
fact,  and  probably  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  the  Daedalus  was 
to  sail  to  Port  Jackson,  (Sydney,  Australia). 

Ingraham  was  surprised  to  meet  at  Nootka  the  Sandwich 
Islander,  Opie,  whom  he  had  brought  out  from  Boston  and  left  at 
Owyhee  in  May  1791.  This  man  who  had  evidently  an  atack  of 
the  wanderlust  had  embarked  with  Vancouver  in  March  1792.  He 
now  wished  to  return  to  his  home  and  begged  Ingraham  to  afford 
him  a  passage.  This,  however,  was  refused  unless  Vancouver 
would  discharge  him.  When  Vancouver  declined  to  do  so,  Opie 
suggested  that  he  would  desert  and  meet  the  Hope  in  a  canoe  out- 
side Nootka,  but  to  this  Ingraham  would  not  consent,  especially  as 
Opie  freely  admitted  that  he  was  well  treated  on  the  Discovery  and, 
in  any  event,  the  Hope  was  already  overmanned. 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  New  Vancouver  Journal  In- 
graham had  at  this  time  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  sea  otter  skins 
on  board.^*  This  unknown  author,  who  from  the  internal  evidence 
was  probably  Mr.  Bell,  the  clerk  of  the  Chatham,  adds  pertinently: 
"It  was  very  difficult  to  come  here  at  the  truth  of  what  number  of 
skins  ships  collected ;  for  the  masters  of  them  and  their  mates  and 
ship's  company,  whether  from  a  privilege  they  think  they  can  claim 
by  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  from  some  unaccountable  species 
of  distrust  or  jealousy  seldom  agree  in  their  accounts  of  their  quan- 
tity on  board,  many  of  them,  and  often,  varying  hundreds  of  skins. 
However  I  believe  I  may  be  somewhere  tolerably  near  the  truth  in 
the  quantities  I  have  mentioned  throughout,  at  all  events  I  am  pretty 
sure  I  am  not  above  the  mark,  more  likely  considerably  under  it."** 
Haswell,  Dixon,  and  other  traders  notice  the  same  peculiarity. 
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After  nine  days  of  idleness  at  Nootka  the  Hope  again  sailed 
for  the  Strait  of  Juan  de.Fuca.  In  the  vicinity  of  Neah  Bay  In- 
graham  had  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  As  he  passed  their  village 
they  set  up  a  most  Hideous  yelling  accompanied  with  signs  and  gest- 
ures highly  inimical.  Fearing  they  might  attack  him  at  anchor,  he 
fired,  he  says,  over  tfieir  heads,  and  this  quieted  the  disturbance. 
He  thought  that  these  people  were  anxious  for  revenge  for  the  men 
killed  by  the  Spaniard,  Fidalgo,  some  days  previously,  and  his 
small  vessel  seemed  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  Spanish  settle- 
ment at  Nunez  Gaona  (Neah  Bay)  which  was  about  to  be  aban- 
doned he  describes  as  consisting  "only  of  a  few  huts  and  a  tolerable 
good  garden."  On  this  cruise  he  obtained  fifty-five  excellent  sea 
otter  skins  in  exchange  for  copper. 

He  was  again  at  Friendly  Cove  on  October  1st,  when  at  Van- 
couver's invitation  he,  with  the  Spanish  officers,  dined  on  board  the 
Discovery.  "Captain  Vancouver,"  he  says,  "entertained  us  in  the 
best  manner  his  situation  would  admit  of,  which  considering  the 
place  we  were  in,  might  be  called  elegant."  He  gives  the  following 
appreciation  of  Vancouver,  which  is  the  more  interesting  because 
of  his  pronounced  dislike  of  the  British :  "Without  losing  any  of  the 
dignity  necessary  for  a  man  in  his  situation  to  assume,  he  behaved 
in  a  liberal,  kind,  and  impartial  manner  to  those  of  all  nations  who 
anchored  in  this  port." 

The  season  was  ended.  More  than  three  months  had  been 
spent  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  procure  a  cargo  of  skins.  The  Journal 
does  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  nvunber  on  board;  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  seems  the  correct  quantity.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  year  obtained  almost  three  times  that  amount  in  one-half 
the  time.  The  increased  competition,  the  strangely  whimsical  and 
constantly  variable  taste  of  the  Indians,  and  his  flitting  from  port 
to  port  combined  to  effect  this  result.  On  October  12  Ingraham 
sailed  from  Nootka  for  China  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His 
Journal  ends  here  quite  abruptly,  with  some  general  remarks  upon 
the  charts  that  he  had  drawn  to  accompany  it. 

F.  W.  Howay,  F.  R.  S.  C. 


FRANCIS  HERON,  FUR  TRADER:  OTHER  HERONS 

Francis  Heron  (the  name  also  appears  as  Herron),  one  of  the 
least  known  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  chief  traders  in  the 
Columbia  district,  was  an  Irishman,  who  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  about  1810  as  a  clerk.  His  name  appears 
as  Nos.  180,  115  and  118  respectively  in  the  list  of  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  America  for  the  years  1821-1824. 

He  was  promoted  to  Chief  trader  in  1828,^  and  was  assigned 
to  and  stationed  at  Fort  Colville,  in  1830.  The  Minutes  of  Council 
for  1830  show  that  he  applied  for  transfer  of  furlough  for  1831, 
and  that  the  application  was  referred  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Chief 
Factor  of  the  Columbia  District.*  It  was  evidently  denied.  He 
continued  at  Colville  during  1831  and  1832,  and  in  the  latter  year 
attended  the  Meeting  of  Council  at  York  Factory*  and  was  given 
charge,  from  Fort  Edmonton  to  Fort  Colville,  of  the  recruits  sent 
out  for  the  Columbia  River  District,  with  Annance  and  Francis 
Ermatinger  as  his  aids.  He  left  Fort  Colville  in  1833  for  Fort  Van- 
couver and  later  for  Nisqually,  where  he  succeeded  Archibald 
McDonald,  on  June  27,  1833.* 

At  Fort  Nisqually,  it  appears  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  and  endeavored  to  instruct  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.*  It  further  oppears  that  during  this  time  Mr.  Heron 
became  a  victim  to  strong  drink,  frequently  keeping  to  his  own  room 
in  solitary  drinking.* 

He  was  present  at  Meeting  of  Council  in  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment, in  June,  1833,  and  by  minutes  of  that  council,  granted  a  fur- 
lough for  1835-1836.^  By  subsequent  Minutes  of  Council,  for  1835, 
the  furlough  was  confirmed,  and  he  went  to  England.  By  Minutes 
of  Council  in  1835,  and  1837,  he  was  granted  extentions  of  furlough 
until  April  25,  1838.» 

1  "The  Canadian  Northwest,"  In  PuhUcationi  of  the  Canadian  Arckivei,  No.  9  (OtUwa. 
1914).  p.  024. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  042. 

8/Mtf.,  pp.  661.  673.  "Heron,  •■  oanal.  itnck  at  ColrUIe. "—Archibald  McDonald  to 
John  Ifclieod.  Fort  Lanfler.  Febmary  20,   1833.   In   Wa$kinift<m  Bi9torical  Q^arttrlf,  It,  P- 

lea. 

4  gee  "Journal  of  Occnrrencea  at  NisqoaUjr  Hooae."  In  WasMmgton  Hittorieat  Qwirterlp, 
Tl,  p.  189. 

ft  "Snndajr  2and  (Dec..  lASS)  Sereral  Indian  famille*  came  In  aa  oanal  to  get  aome 
rellflooa  InatructloD.  ***I  hare  at  length  ancoeeded  In  altering  their  aarage  natnrea  ao 
tar.  that  thej  not  oolj  Uaten  with  attention  to  what  I  tell  them  trat  thejr  actimllr  practloe 
It"— n>UI,  p.   272:   ml*©.   /*..  Til.   pp.    70.   71.   168. 

«W^  Til.  p.  70. 

T  TAa  CoiMtflM  Nortk^ctit,  p.  673. 

•  Ihid.,  pp.  708.  768. 
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At  Meeting  of  Council,  in  1836,  the  following  record  appears : 

"Mr.  Chief  Trader  Heron's  intemperate  habits  having  of  late 
become  so  notorious  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general  remark  among 
all  classes  throughout  the  country.  Resolved:  That  a  circular  be 
addressed  to  the  different  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  district  to 
state  in  writing  what  may  have  come  to  their  knowledge  in  regard 
to  his  habit  in  that  respect,  and  requiring  Mr.  Heron  to  appear  at 
next  sitting  of  council." 

Owing  to  Mr.  Heron's  absence  this  hearing  was  later  continued 
until  1838.    No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken.® 

Archibald  McDonald,  writing  on  January  25,  1837,  says : 

"I  am  anxious  to  close  my  private  correspondence  as  a  very 
disagreeable  task  is  just  imposed  on  me  by  order  of  Council  to  col- 
lect evidence  and  make  out  affadavits  from  our  men  here  in  the 
case  of  that  imhappy  man  Heron."^® 

A  clerk,  James  Heron,  probably  a  brother,  was  at  Fort  Alex- 
ander in  July,  1817,  and  was  with  Simpson  in  1828.  In  1828  Archi- 
bald McDonald  mentions  him  as,  embarking  for  the  Athabasca  and 
later  as  suceeding  Mr.  McGillwary  at  Fort  Chipiwayan.  He  was 
assigned  to  Fort  Chipiwayan  for  1832-1833  and  directed  to  ac- 
company the  boats  the  next  season  to  Norway  House  and  then  to 
proceed  to  York  Factory.  He  was  retired  from  the  service  in 
1832.^^ 

Heron's  death  is  reported  in  a  letter  of  Archibald  McDonald.** 
While  at  Fort  Colville,  Francis  Heron  contracted  a  marriage  alli- 
ance with  a  half-breed  girl  of  the  Colville  tribe,  whose  father  was  a 
white  man  named  Clark.  The  only  white  man  of  that  name  known 
to  the  writer  to  have  been  in  that  section  of  the  country  prior  to 
1820 — was  the  Astor  partner,  stationed  at  Spokane  House,  1812- 
1814.  At  Nisqually,  in  1834,  George  Heron^'  a  son,  was  bom. 
After  Francis  Heron's  departure  for  England  in  1835  the  mother 
and  son  moved  to  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Francis  Heron,  evidently  possessed  many  sterling  and  likeable 
qualities.  Capt.  N.  J.  Wyeth,  in  his  journal  at  Fort  Colville,  March 
12,  1833,"  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  chief-traders  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  to  whom  he  was  under  lasting  obligation. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  787,  769. 

10  Waihington  Hittorical  Quarterly,  11,  p  257.  Consiilt,  also,  Ermntinger,  Doiifflas, 
and    other   Joamals. 

11  Peace  River,  pp.  7,  12 ;  H.  Rrmatinffer,  "Journal"  In  Proceedingi  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  Vol.  000,  p.   97;  Canadian  Northioett,  pp.   608.   659,   68S. 

12  Waghington  Hittorieal  Quarterly,  I,  p.  78;  id.,  Till,  p.  118;  HUtory  of  North  Wath- 
ingtoH  f  Western  Historical  Pnbllshine  Company,  Sp<dcane,  1904),  p.  459;  the  date  therein 
giren,  1832,  U  Incorrect. 

18  Bourcea  of  Oregon  Hittory,  1,  pp.  66,  67. 
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George  Heron,  Son  of  Francis  Heron 

This  venerable  native  of  Washington,  during  a  long  and  event- 
ful career,  was  closely  connected  with  many  of  the  leading  history 
making  events  in  the  Northwest. 

Greorge  Heron  was  bom  at  Fort  Nisqually,  near  Olympia,  in 
1834,^*  being  the  son  of  Frank  (Francis)  and  Josette  (Boucher)" 
Heron,  natives  of  Canada  and  the  Colville  Country,  respectively. 
The  father  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
mentioned  in  the  title,  and  traveled  about  a  great  deal.  The  mother 
was  of  the  Colville  Indian  tribe,  and  died  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
in  1878.  The  father  died  about  1838"  when  our  subject  was  four 
years  old.  He  was  an  only  child  and  after  his  father's  death,  went 
with  his  mother  to  the  Willamette  Valley  and  lived  with  the  tribes 
in  that  section,  making  frequent  trips  back  to  the  Colville  Country. 
Mr.  Heron  was  raised  in  the  primitive  style  of  the  native  Indians, 
and  consequently  had  very  little  opportunity  for  an  education.  Be- 
ing endowed  with  considerable  talent  and  a  mental  quickness  often 
found  in  the  half-breed  children  of  the  fur-traders,  he  very  clever- 
ly picked  up  French  and  the  various  Indian  languages  which  he 
heard,  and  soo  became  quite  proficient  in  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  in  English  and  French. 

When  very  young  he  started  independent  action  and  for  seven 
years  farmed  on  French  Prairie  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  one  of 
the  well-known  points  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Northwest 
About  1859,  Mr.  Heron  moved  back  to  Colville  and  began  operating 
a  pack-train  from  The  Dalles  to  that  point,  continuing  the  same  for 
five  years.  Then  he  hired  to  the  United  States  as  interpreter  and 
for  twenty-five  years  was  in  its  employ  for  seventy-five  dollars  per 
month.  For  three  years,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  government  troops  and  following  this  long  service,  he 
again  farmed  in  Stevens  County,  residing  on  the  Columbia  River. 
About  1878  or  1879,  Mr.  Heron  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a 
number  of  Indian  chiefs — Cheans,  Moses,  Tenasket,  Sasaphapine, 
and  Lott — as  interpreter  in  their  consultation  with  the  government 
in  reference  to  the  treaty  for  their  lands. 

During  the  Nez  Perce  War,  George  Heron  was  very  busy,  rid- 
ing from  one  tribe  to  another  in  the  Northwest,  being  employed  by 
the  government  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  his  services  were  of 

14  No  mention  of  the  errat  appeen  In  tbe  Journal  of  Ocoomnoet  at  Nlaqnally  House. 

16  0«ors«  Heron  ttatee  that  his  mother's  name  was  Clarke.  She  poaathly  married 
Boodker  after  Clarke  left  the  comttrj. 

le  Bee  statement  In  HUtory  of  Nortk  Wa^kU^gton,  pafe  450.  tiring  the  date  as  18SS. 
manlfeatljr  an  error.     Borne  of  the  biofraphj  contained  therein  in  made  nae  of  In  this  article. 
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great  value  in  assisting  to  keep  the  Indians  from  going  on  the  war- 
path. He  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  Indian  interpret- 
ers in  the  entire  Northwest.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  "J<^seph's  War/'  there  was  a  council  of  Indians  with  the  govern- 
ment officers  at  Spokane.  The  then  official  interpreter  was  entire- 
ly unable  to  officiate  and  Mr.  Heron  was  sent  for.  After  the  con- 
sultation, he  was  employed  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  and  re- 
tained until  the  war  ended.  He  spent  this  time  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  after  the  hostilities,  returned  to  Spokane  Falls 
and  his  family  was  one  of  the  few  then  there.  A  sawmill  and 
store  were  the  only  business  establishments  then  at  the  Falls. 

In  1888,  George  Heron  removed  to  his  present  home,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Republic,  where  he  owned  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  timothy  land,  and  where  he  has  about  fifty  head  of 
cattle,  besides  other  property.  He  does  not  attend  to  his  farm  per- 
sonally, but  rents  it,  and  during  the  last  few  years,  has  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  be  stricken  with  blindness  and  has  become  very  feeble, 
and  the  writer  does  not  know  whether  he  yet  survives. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Heron  married  an  Indian  woman  and  to  this  union 
were  born  five  children :  John,  deceased ;  Alex,  on  the  Kettle  River ; 
Joseph,  married  to  Noah  LeFleur,  on  the  Colville  River;  David,  in 
the  Curlew  Valley;  and  Josette,  deceased.  In  1876,  Mr.  Heron  was 
called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  four  years  later,  he  mar- 
ried Martina,  also  an  Indian  woman. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Heron  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  always  takes, 
contrary  to  the  majority  of  his  race,  an  active  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. He  and  his  family  are  sincere  adherents  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  early  days,  George  Heron  acted  as  deputy  sheriff 
of  Stevens  County  under  John  Hofstetter,  and  owing  to  his  service 
as  interpretter  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  Northwest.  He  has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  and  is  a  well- 
known  and  influential  man,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  Indian 
affairs.  In  character  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  has  always  been 
considered  a  valuable  and  estimable  citizen  of  his  community. 

We  have  the  following  statements  from  Mr.  Heron  himself 
made  to  Mr.  John  Helphrey  of  Curlew  and  the  writer  in  December, 
1915:— 

"I  am  now  82  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  "Squalie"  (Nis- 
qually)  in  the  year  1834.  My  father  was  Frank  (Francis)  Heron, 
an  Irishman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Colville  trading  post  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  My  mother  was  a  half-breed  named  Clark. 
About  the  time  I  was  a  year  old  my  father  was  called  back  to  Can- 
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ada  and  my  mother  and  I  stayed  on  French  Prairie  in  the  Willam- 
ette and  with  the  Colville  tribe  near  the  trading  post  at  Fort  Col- 
ville. 

"I  recall  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Spokane  River  on  trips 
to  Montana  and  visiting  the  fishing  grounds  at  the  River's  mouth 
several  times  a  year  from  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  for  probably 
40  years.  From  my  earliest  recollections,  there  were  no  buildings 
in  that  vicinity.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Spokane  River  not  far 
from  the  bank  and  about  a  half-mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Spokane  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  originally  built  a  trading-post; 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access,  it  was  abandoned  and  de- 
stroyed and  the  post  moved  to  Fort  Colville  where  it  was  in  reach 
or  river  navigation.  I  recall  the  old  site  of  the  building ;  but  it  was 
torn  down  before  I  visited  the  place,  but  the  above  facts  I  had  from 
my  mother.  This  building  had  been  a  very  large  one  with  some 
smaller  ones  in  the  vicinity. 

"I  knew  several  men  by  the  name  of  Finlay.  I  recall  two  who 
were  living  with  women  of  the  Spokane  tribe.  They  were  old  men 
then.  One  moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chewelah  afterward.  I 
think  some  of  their  descendants  are  around  St.  Ingatius  Mission  in 
Montana.  At  a  considerably  later  date  than  this  a  Frenchman 
named  Bone  built  a  roadhouse  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Spokane 
River.    I  do  not  recall  any  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  vicinity. 

"The  flat  between  the  two  rivers  was  a  great  meeting  place  for 
Indians — Colville,  Spokane,  Pend  O  Reille,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Moses' 
and  Nez  Perce  tribes.  They  met  and  camped  here  in  the  greatest 
friendship.  They  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Kootenay  and 
Yakima  tribes,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  them.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  there  were  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  Indians 
camped  on  the  flats  by  the  River  catching  and  drying  fish.  The 
principal  trap  was  maintained  in  the  Little  Spokane  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth.  It  was  made  by  setting  up  piers  across  the  river 
formed  of  poles  erected  in  the  form  of  a  teepee.  Horizontal  poles 
were  lashed  to  these  piers  and  a  basket  work  of  willows  bound  on 
them.  There  were  two  lines  of  these  fences  across  the  River.  The 
upi>er  one  was  tight ;  but  the  lower  one  had  frequent  small  gates 
made  by  lashing  sticks  to  the  upper  horizontal  pole  and  leaving  them 
loose  at  the  bottom,  so  the  fish  could  push  into  the  enclosure  going 
up  stream ;  but  the  current  would  close  the  gate  after  them.  The 
fish  came  into  the  trap  in  countless  thousands  and  were  speared  by 
the  Indians.     They  were  sufficient  for  all  comers,  as  long  as  the 
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trap  was  maintained  in  good  order.  The  trap  was  torn  out  by  the 
whites  while  Mr.  Waters  was  agent. 

"The  Spokane  Indians,  after  the  Wright  Campaign,  did  very 
little  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  The  first  revival  of  gardening  or 
cropping  dates  from  the  time  Mr.  Sims  was  agent.  He  distributed 
seed  and  persuaded  the  Indians  to  do  something  in  that  line.  Previ- 
ous to  this  there  were  some  little  gardens  around  the  trading  posts ; 
but  they  belonged  to,  or  were  supervised  by,  the  traders.  Trails  ran 
up  and  down  the  River,  and  across  the  country  from  the  three  fords 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Spokane.  There  was  one  ford  below 
the  mouth  and  at  least  two  above  it.  As  many  as  six  good  trails 
converged  here,  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"  'Squalie'  (Fort  Nisqually)  was  a  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Post 
on  the  Sound  near  Tacoma.  My  father  was  in  charge  of  the  entire 
line  of  trading  posts  on  this  side  of  the  moimtains,  and  I  was  bom 
at  that  place  stated,  while  my  father  was  on  a  trip  of  inspection. 

"As  to  the  foundation  on  the  site  of  Spokane  House,  I  will  say 
that  I  describe  it  very  imperfectly.  I  think  that  there  were  some 
cellar  holes ;  but  think  the  Indians  used  it  as  a  sort  of  fort  and  prob- 
ably dug  the  holes. 

"I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  trading  after  the  Hudson  Bay 
people  abandoned  the  location  until  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  French  mail  carrier,  Bone,  who  built  a  road  house  there  possi- 
bly did  some  trading ;  but  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  that  was  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

"I  was  the  official  interpreter  for  the  Agency  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  knew  nothing  of  so-called  'painted  rocks.'  It  was  a  cus- 
tom when  a  boy  was  sick  to  send  him  out  to  paint  certain  rock  as  a 
charm  of  'good  medicine'  for  his  recovery.  I  never  heard  of  an 
Indian  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Spokane  House ;  but  the  Spokane 
Indians  formerly  made  many  hostile  excursions  against  the  Koote- 
nai, Yakima,  and  Blackfoot  tribes."  William  S.  Lewis, 


DEATH  OF  E.  O.  S.  SCHOLEFIELD 

At  his  home  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  this  gifted  worker 
in  the  field  of  Northwestern  history  passed  away  on  Christmas 
Day,  1919,  after  a  long  period  of  illness. 

Ethelbert  Olaf  Stuart  Scholefield  was  bom  at  St.  Wilfrid's 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  May  31,  1875.  The  family  arrived  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  1887.  The  father,  the  late  Rev.  Stuart  Clement 
Scholefield,  at  first  located  at  New  Westminster,  became  Rector  at 
Esquimau.  The  son  after  private  tutoring  finished  his  course  in 
the  Victoria  High  School  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Provincial 
Library.  In  1894,  he  became  assistant  to  R.  E.  Gosnell,  the  first 
Provincial  Librarian.  Four  years  later,  Mr.  Gosnell  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties  and  Mr.  Scholefield  became  Provincial  Libra- 
rian, which  position  he  Held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  duties 
were  expanded  by  the  addition  of  those  of  Provincial  Archivist. 

He  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  tireless  and  arduous  work. 
He  is  credited  with  having  added  50,000  volumes  to  the  library  and 
many  collections  of  priceless  manuscripts,  account  books,  news- 
papers and  other  materials  gathered  from  all  comers  of  British 
Columbia  and  from  any  or  every  source  so  long  as  the  records 
sought  bore  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

He  dreamed  of  larger  quarters  for  the  growing  collections. 
The  dreams  turned  to  plans  and  finally  to  realization.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  present  Library  Building  was  laid  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Scholefield  was  happy.  He  then  gave  himself  to  the  tasks  of  ar- 
ranging and  cataloging  the  masses  of  materials  so  that  the  library 
could  render  the  large  service  intended.  The  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment gave  generous  support.  The  British  Columbia  Provincial  Li- 
brary is  today  famous  for  its  wealth  of  materials  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Northwest.  In  subsequent  years  those  who  use  and 
admire  that  library  will  be  sure  to  know  about  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield 
who  gave  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  its  upbuilding. 

Mr.  Scholefield  served  on  several  occasions  as  secretary  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  president  of  the  British  Coltunbia 
Library  Association,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
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Club  of  Victoria,  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  of  the  Authors'  Club 
of  London. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Scholefield  was  married  to  Lillian  May, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Corbould,  K.  C,  of  New 
Westminster.  Four  sons  were  bom  to  them,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.    Mrs.  Scholefield  and  the  three  remaining  sons  survive. 

Those  who  had  the  privil^e  of  going  with  Mr.  Scholefield  on 
trips  into  the  country  or  out-of-the-way  towns  in  search  of  old 
manuscripts,  are  the  ones  who  are  warmest  in  praise  of  his  eager  na- 
ture and  his  companionableness.  They  always  saw  him  at  his  best. 
There  was  another  side  which  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  should  be 
mentioned.  This  has  reference  to  broken  promises.  Libraries,  of- 
ficers, authors  and  editors  have  for  years  complained.  One  promi- 
nent author,  who  was  personally  a  friend  writes :  "The  main  trouble 
with  Mr.  Scholefield  was  that  he  was  living  under  nervous  strain 
all  the  time,  continually  making  engagements  he  could  not  fill. 
This  was  largely  due  to  his  generous  nature,  but  was  a  weakness 
just  the  same." 

If  he  had  been  able  to  keep  all  his  promises  and  engagemments 
he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  character.  But  time  will  soften 
this  acknowledged  blemish.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
gave  all  too  freely  of  his  time  and  strength  to  his  great  and  suc- 
cessful work  of  building  up  the  Provincial  Library  of  British  Col- 
umbia. It  will  certainly  be  difficult  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield. 

Mr.  John  Forsyth,  who  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Scholefield,  has 
been  appointed  Librarian  and  Archivist  of  the  Provincial  Library. 

C.  B.  Bagwy. 


PIONEER  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

According  to  a  custom  established  in  1915  The  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly  in  the  January  number  of  each  year  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  all  pioneer,  historical  and  research  societies  organ- 
ized with  the  chief  aim  of  furthering  the  cause  of  history.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  one  time  prominent  associations,  Native 
Daughters  of  Washington,  and  Native  Sons  of  Washington,  have 
been  dropped  from  the  list,  their  whereabouts  and  activity  being  un- 
known. 

Pioneer  Association  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Pioneer 
Hall,  Seattle.  Founded  October  23,  1883,  at  Olympia ;  incorporated 
December  5,  1895.  Membership  requirement :  Residence  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  forty  years  prior  to  date  of  application.  There  arc 
about  800  members.  Annual  meeting  at  headquarters,  first  week 
in  June,  when,  among  other  transactions,  reports  are  received  from 
county  and  other  local  pioneer  organizations.  Officers :  James  Mc- 
Naught,  Seattle,  president;  Mrs.  Flora  A.  P.  Engle,  Coupeville, 
vice-president;  A.  W.  Engle,  secretary;  W.  M.  Calhoun,  Seattle, 
treasurer;  Rev.  A.  Atwood,  chaplain;  William  H.  Pumphrey, 
Leander  Miller,  Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Densmore,  Rolland  H.  Denny 
and  Edmond  S.  Meany,  trustees. 

WoMENs  Pioneer  Auxiliary  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Pioneer  Hall,  Seattle.  Founded  in  August,  1911.  Membership  re- 
quirements: Women  who  have  had  a  residence  in  the  State  (Ter- 
ritory) prior  to  1889.  There  are  four  meetings  each  year.  Officers: 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Meany,  president;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hunt,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Hillman  F.  Jones,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Vira  W.  Masters,  treasurer. 

Washington  State  Historical  Society.  Tacoma:  401 
North  Cliff  Avenue.  Founded  October  8,  1891.  Membership  re- 
quirements: Any  citizen  of  the  State.  Officers:  W.  B.  Blackwell, 
Tacoma,  president;  W.  P.  Bonney,  Tacoma,  secretary;  William 
H.  Dickson,  Tacoma,  treasurer.  Curators  Edward  Meath,  P.  G. 
Hubbell,  C.  S.  Barlow,  Walter  S.  Davis,  Thomas  Huggins  of  Ta- 
coma; John  .Arthur,  Harry  M.  Painter  of  Seattle;  J.  M.  Canse, 
Bellingham;  Walter  N.  Granger,  Zillah;  L.  V.  McWhorter,  Yak- 
ima; W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla  Walla;  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Patton,  Ho- 
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quiam;  Charles  H.  Ross,  Puyallup;  W.  D.  Vincent,  Spokane;  J. 
A.  Perkins,  Colfax.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer  are  also  ex-of ficio  members  of  the  Board  of  Curators. 
Curators  meet  bi-monthly.  Annual  meeting  of  the  society  third 
Tuesday  of  January  of  each  year. 

Washington  University  State  Historicai.  Society.  Uni- 
versity Station,  Seattle.  Founded  January  1,  1903.  Membership 
requirements :  Any  person  may  become  a  member.  Officers :  Clar- 
ence B.  Bagley,  Seattle,  president;  John  P.  Hoyt,  East  Seattle, 
vice-president;  Roger  S.  Greene,  Seattle,  treasurer;  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  Seattle,  secretary.  The  above,  with  Thomas  Burke,  Cor- 
nelius H.  Hanford  and  Samuel  Hill,  constitute  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Native  Daughters  of  Washington  Pioneers.  After  several 
years  of  activity,  this  organization  was  incorporated  on  April  20, 
1918.  Headquarters  are  at  Seattle.  Meetings  held  first  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building,  Seattle.  Membership 
requirements:  Native  born  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  white 
parents  who  were  resident  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to  1870.  Of- 
ficers: Mrs.  Janet  Wilson,  president;  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hill,  first 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  Clara  Shoudy  McTeigh,  second  vice-president ; 
Miss  Alice  Calhoun,  treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Alice 
Johnston  and  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Neill,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees. 

Eastern  Washington  State  Historical  Society.  Spokane. 
Crescent  Department  Store  Building.  Officers :  E.  A.  Lindsley,  pres- 
ident; J.  W.  Duncan,  first  vice-president;  N.  W.  Durham,  second 
vice-president ;  B.  L.  Gordon,  treasurer ;  George  W.  Fuller,  record- 
ing secretary;  William  S.  Lewis,  corresponding  secretary;  the  above 
with  Messrs.  A.  L.  White,  J.  L.  Paine,  J.  C.  Argall,  W.  H.  McVay, 
T.  C.  Elliott  (of  Walla  Walla),  Harl  J.  Cook,  W.  D.  Vincent,  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Mrs.  G.  Elmer  Brown  and  Mrs.  Josie  A. 
Foss  constitute  the  board  of  trustees;  Prof.  Thomas  B.  Bonser, 
curator  of  museum.  The  Society  (formerly  the  Spokane  Historical 
Society)  has  permanently  established  a  public  museum,  and  receives 
financial  support  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city,  and  the 
county,  and  the  local  school  board,  and  many  local  civic  organiza- 
tions are  interested  in  the  growth  of  its  museum.  The  society  is 
now  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  endeavors  to  include  the  entire  East- 
em  part  of  the  State,  and  intends  to  make  its  work  of  educational 
value  to  that  section. 
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Local  Societies 

Aberdeen  Pioneer  Association.  Aberdeen.  There  are  four 
meetings  each  year,  the  annual  meeting  occurring  in  January  and 
the  memorial  meeting  in  memory  of  those  who  have  died  occurring 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  March.  Officers:  W.  B.  Mack,  president; 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Johnson,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  William  Irvine,  secretary ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Pinckney,  treasurer;  Rev.  Charles  McDermoth,  chap- 
lain; Mrs.  C.  A.  McDermoth,  historian. 

Adams  County.  See  Lincoln  and  Adams  County  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Association. 

Benton  County.  Old  Settlers'  Union.  Prosser.  Member- 
ship requirements :  Twenty  years'  residence  in  the  County.  There  is 
an  annual  meeting.  Officers:  G.  W.  Wilgus,  president;  A.  G. 
McNeill,  vice-president;  M.  Henry,  secretary. 

Ferry  Museum  of  Tacoma.  Tacoma.  401  North  Cliff  Ave- 
nue. Meetings  are  held  in  Hewitt  Hall  of  the  Ferry  Musetmi  Build- 
ing. Officers:  W.  L.  McCormick,  Tacoma,  president;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ferry  Leary,  Seattle,  vice-president ;  W.  P.  Booney,  Tacoma,  secre- 
tary; Frank  B.  Cole,  Tacoma,  treasurer. 

Garpieu)  County  Pioneer  Association.  Postof  f ice  address : 
G.  B.  Kuykendall,  Pomeroy,  secretary.  Founded  July  19,  1909. 
Membership  requirements:  A  residence  of  twenty- five  years  in  Gar- 
field or  an  adjoining  county.  Officers:  J.  Otto  Long,  president; 
G.  B.  Kuykendall,  secretary;  L.  F.  Koenig,  treasurer  and  financial 
secretary. 

Grays  Harbor  County.  Pioneer  Association  of  Grays  Har- 
bor County.  Montesano.  Membership  requirements :  Residence  in 
the  county  prior  to  January  .1,  1885.  Officers:  Mrs.  Andrew 
Smith,  Montesano,  president;  Charles  Gaddis,  Elma,  first  vice- 
president;  John  Carney,  Aberdeen,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  A, 
H.  Kuhn,  Hoquiam,  third  vice-president;  Mrs.  Warren  Wood, 
Montesano,  secretary;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Marcy,  Montesano,  treasurer; 
Rev.  Charles  McDermoth,  Aberdeen,  chaplain;  A.  C.  Girard,  Ho- 
quiam, historian ;  J.  E.  Calder,  Montesano,  trustees  for  three  years ; 
J.  A.  Hood,  Aberdeen,  trustee  for  two  years;  William  Campbell, 
Hoquiam,  trustee  for  one  year;  J.  E.  Calder,  Montesano,  delegate 
to  the  State  Association. 

King  County.  Seattle  Historical  Society.  Seattle.  Officers: 
Mrs.  Morgan  J.  Carkeek,  president ;  Mrs.  William  P.  Trimble,  vice- 
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president;  Mrs.  Redick  H.   McKee,  secretary;  Mrs.  William  F. 
Prosser,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Denny,  historian. 

Kitsap  County  Pioneers'  Association.  Bremerton.  Founded 
October  10,  1914.  Membership  requirements :  Those  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  county  prior  to  the  year  1893.  Annual  meeting  on  the 
third  Saturday  in  August  at  Bremerton.  Officers:  J.  Pitt,  presi- 
dent; L.  A.  Bender,  vice-president;  Paul  Mehner,  Bremerton,  sec- 
retary ;  Tow  Lewis,  treasurer.  The  annual  meeting  was  omitted  on 
account  of  war  conditions. 

Lincoln  and  Adams  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. Postoffice  address:  Charles  E.  Ivy,  secretary-treasurer, 
Davenport.  Annual  meeting  at  the  Association's  grounds  June  15- 
17,  1920.  Officers:  H.  W.  Thill,  Ritzville,  president;  N.  C.  Laven- 
der, Espanola,  vice-president ;  Charles  E.  Ivy,  Davenport,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  W.  H.  Vent,  Sprague,  historian ;  H.  Rosenof f ,  Sr.,  Ritz- 
ville; Lee  Long,  Harrington;  William  G.  Danekas,  Ritzville;  Wil- 
bert  Dobson,  Harrington ;  J.  M.  Miller,  Sprague ;  directors. 

Okanogan  County  Pioneers'  Association.  ConconuUy.  Of- 
ficers: P.  H.  Pinkston,  ConconuUy,  president;  George  Hurley, 
Loomis,  vice-president,  David  Gubser,  ConconuUy,  secretary-treas- 
urer; William  C.  Brown,  Okanogan,  historian. 

Pierce  County  Pioneers'  Association.  State  Historical 
Building,  401  North  Cliff  Avenue.  Meetings  are  held  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October.  Membership  requirements :  Residence  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to  the  year  1870.  Officers :  Mrs.  Clara  M. 
Wilt,  Tacoma,  president;  Mary  Jane  Dougherty,  Koch,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  H.  Ross,  Puyallup,  chaplain;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Malcolm, 
Tacoma,  secretary;  Celia  P.  Grass,  Larchmont,  treasurer;  C.  S. 
Barlow,  W.  B.  Blackwell,  W.  P.  Booney,  of  Tacoma,  trustees. 

San  Juan  County  Pioneer  Association.  Richardson. 
Founded  October  31,  1915.  Membership  requirements:  Residence 
in  the  State  for  twenty-five  years.  Officers :  C.  M.  Tucker,  Fri- 
day Harbor,  president ;  L.  B.  Carter,  Friday  Harbor,  vice-president ; 
R.  J.  Hammond,  Port  Stanley,  secretary-terasurer ;  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Driggs,  Friday  Harbor;  J.  Stanley  Kepler,  Orcas;  Mrs.  Kimpler, 
Orcas;  Mrs.  Hannah  Bell,  trustees. 

Skagit  County  Pioneer  Association.  Sedro-Wooley.  An- 
nual meeting  place  selected  for  the  different  years.  Founded  Aug- 
ust 13,   1904.     Membership  requirements:     Those  whp  have  re- 
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sided  in  the  County  prior  to  January  1,  1886,  are  admitted  as 
"Pioneers";  residents  for  twenty  years  as  "Old  Settlers."  Officers: 
Nick  Beesner,  Anacortes,  president;  Mrs.  R.  O.  Wells,  Mount 
Vernon,  vice-president;  Frank  A.  Hall,  Mount  Vernon,  secretary; 
P.  Halloran,  Edison,  treasurer. 

Snohomish  County.  Stillaguamish  Valley  Association  of 
Washington  Pioneers  of  Snohomish  County.  Arlington.  Annual 
reunion  and  picnic  at  Clum's  Grove,  the  second  Thursday  in  Aug- 
ust. Membership  requirements :  Persons  resident  in  the  State  for 
twenty-five  years,  admitted  as  "Pioneers";  for  twenty  years,  as 
"Early  Settlers";  fifteen  years,  as  "Honorary  Members."  Officers: 
W.  F.  Oliver,  Arlington,  president;  James  Blackie,  vice-president; 
D.  S.  Baker,  secretary;  C.  H.  Tracy,  treasurer. 

Pioneers  of  Southwestern  Washington.  Rochester.  Of- 
ficers :  J.  W.  Lieuallen,  Rochester,  president ;  L.  L.  Hunter,  Aber- 
deen, vice-president;  J.  B.  Stanley,  Rochester,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ;  Thomas  McCleary,  Centralia ;  T.  I.  Dodge,  Little  Rock ;  J.  E. 
Calder,  Montesano,  trustees. 

Spokane  County  Pioneer  Society.  Spokane.  Membership 
requirements:  All  persons,  their  families  and  children  who  came 
to  the  County  on  or  before  November  21,  1884 ;  members  of  other 
pioneer  associations  in  the  State  may  become  associate  members. 
Business  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April ;  annual  memorial 
meeting  and  annual  picnic  on  dates  selected  by  the  Society.  Offi- 
cers: W.  W.  Waltman,  president;  Henry  D.  Kay,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Robert  Fairley,  secretary;  W.  S.  Lewis,  treasurer;  the  above 
with  E.  I.  (Billie)  Seehom,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Grimmer,  Hattie  Lund- 
quist,  D.  T.  Hane,  H.  L.  Baer,  Stanley  Hallit,  H.  J.  Cook,  E. 
Graves,  L.  Nash,  comprise  the  board  of  trustees. 

Stevens  County  Pioneer  Association.  Colville.  Member- 
ship requirement:  Residence  in  the  State  prior  to  June  30,  1895. 
Annual  meeting  on  June  30.  Officers:  P.  H.  Graham,  Colville, 
president;  L.  F.  Ledger  wood,  Rice,  vice-president;  John  G.  Kulzer, 
Valley  treasurer;  Mrs.  Clara  Hofstetter-Shaver,  Colville,  secretary; 
John  B.  Slater,  Colville,  historian;  W.  T.  Ferguson,  Kettle  Falls; 
Jacob  A.  Meyers,  Meyers  Falls;  F.  W.  Bickley,  Chewelah;  Mrs. 
John  Ehom,  Chewelah;  Mrs.  P.  Betridge,  Valley;  Herman  Zwang, 
Marcus ;  George  Thomas,  Colville,  trustees.  The  Minute  Women  of 
the  county  were  invited  to  the  successful  annual  meeting  to  hear  a 
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returned  soldier,  C.  J.  McKellar,  of  Kettle  Falls,  who  had  gone  to 
the  front  with  the  Canadian  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  Tacoma  Research  Club.  Meets  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Officers:  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hill, 
president ;  Professor  G.  A.  Stanley,  vice-president ;  Senator  Walter 
S.  Davis,  secretary. 

Thurston  County.  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  of  Thurs- 
ton County.  Olympia.  Organized  on  March  2,  1910.  Annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  March;  annual  picnic  at  Priest  Point,  01)mipia, 
in  the  summer.  Membership  requirements:  Those  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  county  forty  years  or  more.  Officers:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Howell,  president;  N.  S.  Porter,  vice-president;  M.  D.  Abbott, 
secretary-treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Phillips,  Troy,  George  N.  Talcott, 
trustees. 

Wai<i<a  Wali^a  County.  Inland  Empire  Pioneer  Association. 
Walla  Walla.  Membership  requirements:  Arrival  in  the  Inland 
Empire  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to  1885.  Officers:  Benja- 
min Burgimder,  Colfax,  president;  J.  C.  IJoyd,  Colfax,  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  D.  Wallace,  Waitsburg,  second  vice-president;  Marion 
Evans,  Walla  Walla,  secretary;  Levi  Ankeny,  Walla  Walla,  treas- 
urer ;  W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla  Walla,  historian. 

Whatcom  County.  Old  Settlers'  Association  of  Whatcom 
County.  Femdale.  Annual  gathering  and  election  of  officers  at 
Pioneer  Park,  Femdale,  in  August.  Membership  requirements: 
There  is  a  graduated  membership ;  persons  having  been  in  the  coun- 
ty ten  years  are  admitted  as  "Chechacoes" ;  older  residents  receive 
other  Chinook  Jargon  titles;  the  oldest  living  member  in  point  of 
residence  receives  a  special  badge  of  honor.  Officers:  J.  B.  Wil- 
son, president;  T.  B.  Wynn,  vice-president;  Edith  M.  Thornton, 
secretary;  W.  E.  Campbell,  treasurer;  Charles  Tawes,  John  Slater, 
John  Tarte,  Grodfrey  Schneider,  Porter  Felmley,  George  Baer, 
trustees. 

Whitman  County  Pioneers'  Association.  Garfield.  An- 
nual meeting  in  June.  Membership  requirements :  Residence  in  the 
state  of  Washington  prior  to  October,  1886.  Officers:  William 
Duling,  Garfield,  president;  P.  W.  Cox,  Colfax,  vice-president;  S. 
A.  Manring,  Garfield,  secretary ;  William  Lippitt,  Colfax,  treasurer. 

Yakima  County.  Yakima  County  Pioneers'  Association. 
Yakima.    Annual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May.    Member- 
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ship  requirements:  Citizens  of  white  or  Indian  blood  who  were 
residents  of  the  original  county  of  Yakima  prior  to  November  9, 
1889,  and  their  descendants ;  others  may  become  associate  members. 
Officers:  David  Longmire,  president;  James  A.  Beck,  first  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Jennie  Shardlow,  second  vice-president;  John  H. 
Lynch,  secretary;  Mrs.  Zona  H.  Cameron,  treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Splawn,  historian. 

Yakima  Coi^umbia  Association.  Yakima.  A  Catholic  or- 
ganization having  for  its  object  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  old 
St.  Joseph  Mission  in  the  Ahtanum  Valley.  Since  1915  a  caretaker 
has  resided  on  the  premises.  Officers:  John  Ditter,  president;  R. 
E.  AUingham,  vice-president ;  John  H.  Lynch,  secretary ;  H.  A.  La 
Berge,  treasurer ;  Pat  Jordan,  general  manager. 

Victor  J.  Farrar. 
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(Continued  from  Page  204) 

Kei*um  Lake,  see  Mason  Lake. 

Kbi.i.um's  Lake  Isthmus,  low  land  where  Hood  Canal  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  Case  Inlet  in  Mason  County.  It  is  probably 
the  "Wilkes  Portage"  of  Indian  Treaty  by  Governor  Stevens.  J.  G. 
Kohl  says:  "It  (Indian  or  Great  Peninsula)  is  evcr)rwhere  sur- 
rounded by  water  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  namely,  at  that 
narrow  little  isthmus  upon  which  Kellum's  Lake  is  situated  and 
which  we  might  call  Killum's  Lake  Isthmus."  (Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,  Volume  XII.,  Part  I.,  Page  287.) 

Kei.i.yvii:.i.E,  see  Sedro-Woolley. 

KEI.SO,  a  town  in  Cowlitz  County.  Peter  W.  Crawford,  a 
surveyor,  took  up  a  donation  land  claim  and  on  it  platted  a  town- 
site  which  he  named  Kelso  after  his  home  town  in  Scotland.  The 
original  plat  is  dated  October  1,  1884,  and  it  was  filed  on  the  next 
day.     (John  L.  Harris,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  473.) 

Kel-up-kwa,  see  Port  Gamble. 

Kenmore,  a  town  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Washington  in 
King  County.  It  was  named  by  John  McMaster,  dean  of  the 
shingle  industry,  in  January,  1901,  in  honor  of  his  home  town.  Ken- 
more,  Ontario,  Canada.  (Postmaster  at  Kenmore,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  461.) 

Kennebec  Rfv'ER,  see  Nasel  River. 

Kennewick,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Benton  Coun- 
ty, opposite  Pasco,  on  the  Columbia  River.  It  was  named  in  1883 
by  H.  S.  Huson  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Irrigation  Company.  The 
word  is  Indian  and  means  "grassy  place."  (A.  R.  Gardner,  editor 
of  the  Kennewick  Courier-Reporter,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  6.) 

Kenova,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Whitman  County.  The 
choice  of  the  name  was  "a  chance  selection."  (H.  R.  Williams, 
Vice  President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Company,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  589.) 

Kent,  a  town  in  King  County,  once  known  as  Titusville  be- 
cause the  donation  land  claim  of  James  H.  Titus  was  at  that  place. 
For  a  time  the  town  was  known  as  Yesler,  an  honor  for  Henry  L. 
Yesler  of  Seattle.  When  hop  culture  was  at  its  highest  in  that  val- 
ley the  name  was  changed  to  Kent  in  honor  of  England's  hop 
center.     (Names  MSS.,  Letter  44.) 

(44) 
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Kent  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River,  near 
Dalkena,  Pend  Oreille  County.  It  was  named  for  Fred  Kent  who 
owned  Kent  Meadows  where  the  creek  rises.  (Dalkena  Lumber 
Company,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  143.) 

Kerriston,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  King  County.  It  i? 
supposed  to  have  been  named  for  the  Kerry  Mill  Company,  A.  S. 
Kerry,  President,  when  that  company  established  the  town  erecting 
a  sawmill  and  operating  logging  camps.  (Postmaster,  Kerriston,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  50.) 

Ketron  Island,  in  western  Pierce  County,  near  Steilacoom. 
It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  as  an  honor  for 
William  Kittson  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service.  Old  charts 
gave  "Kittson  Island"  or  "Kitson  Island,"  but  the  incorrect  spelling 
by  the  Wilkes  Expedition  persists  on  the  present  charts.  (David 
Douglas,  Journal  1823-1827,  pages  63  and  176;  Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,  Volume  XII.,  Part  I.,  Chapter  XV. ;  Pacific  Coast  Pilot, 
page  623.) 

Kettle  Fai.i^,  in  the  Columbia  River  two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Kettle  River,  in  Ferry  and  Stevens  Counties.  They 
were  named  by  David  Thompson  "Ilthkoyape  Falls"  in  1811.  T.  C- 
Elliott  says  the  word  is  Salish  from  Ilth-kape,  meaning  "kettle" 
(basket  tightly  woven),  and  Hoy-ape,  meaning  "net."  With  such 
kettle-nets  the  Salishan  Indians  caught  fabulous  quantities  of  fish 
at  those  falls.  (DoT/id  Thompson's  Narrative,  page  466,  note.) 
Gabriel  Franchere  and  other  early  travelers  called  the  falls  La 
Chaudiere  because  the  water  boiled  up  not  unlike  the  water  in  a 
huge  cauldron  or  kettle.  {Franchere' s  Narrative  in  Early  Western 
Travels,  Volume  VI.,  page  398.)  Both  names  were  early  trans- 
lated into  Kettle  Falls.  John  Work,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
service,  used  that  name  on  August  31,  1825.  {Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly,  Volume  V.,  page  113.)  Another  Indian  name 
for  the  falls  was  reported  in  1853  as  Soinetkwu  or  Schwan-ate-koo 
(Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  L,  pages  215  and  299.)  A  near- 
by town  now  bears  the  name  of  Kettle  Falls. 

Kettle  River,  rising  in  British  Columbia,  it  flows  through  the 
northern  part  of  Ferry  County  into  the  Columbia  River  at  Marcus 
near  Kettle  Falls.  David  Thompson  called  it  "Ilthkoyape  Rivulet." 
An  Indian  name  used  bv  Tilton,  Swan  and  others  was  Ne-hei-at- 
pitqua.  {Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  pages  377-389.)  The 
present  name  was  taken  from  the  name  of  Kettle  Falls. 

Key  City,  a  pet  name  for  Port  Townscnd. 
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Keyport,  a  town  on  Liberty  (Formerly  Dog  Fish)  Bay,  Kitsap 
County.  O.  A.  Kuppler,  H.  B.  Kuppler  and  Pete  Hagen  planned 
the  first  wharf.  Farmers  helped  to  haul  the  piles.  When  com- 
pleted in  1896,  the  three  named  took  an  atlas  and  sought  a  name. 
They  chose  that  of  Keyport  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  (H.  B. 
Kuppler,  Port  Ludlow,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  208.) 

Keystone,  a  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Adams  County. 
It  was  named  in  1900  or  1901  by  the  first  postmaster,  John  W. 
Smith,  in  honor  of  his  native  state  of  Pennsylvania.  (Postmaster, 
Keystone,  itiNames  MSS.,  Letter  351.)  The  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary says  Pennsylvania  was  called  the  Keystone  "because  it  was 
the  middle  or  seventh  in  geographical  position  of  the  original  thir- 
teen states." 

KiKET  Isi^AND,  at  the  entrance  to  Similk  Bay,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Fidalgo  Island,  Skagit  Coimty.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  On  Kroll's  map  of  Skagit  County  it  is 
shown  as  Kicket  Point. 

KiERMAN,  a  town  in  Clarke  County,  named  for  Daniel  Kier- 
man,  owner  of  rock  quarries  there.  (L.  C.  Oilman,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  590.) 

KiLisuT  Harbor,  opposite  Port  Townsend  and  connecting 
Port  Townsend  Bay  with  Oak  Bay.  Sandspits  which  impeded  navi- 
gation have  been  removed.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition, 1841. 

King  County  was  created  by  the  Oregon  Territorial  Legis- 
lature by  an  act  dated  December  22,  1852,  and  named  in  honor  of 
William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  had  been  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.    He  died  before  being  inaugurated. 

KiONA,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Benton  Coimty.  The 
original  name  was  Horseshoe  Bend  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  bend  in  the  Yakima  River  to  a  huge  horseshoe  four  miles  across. 
W.  M.  Scott  who  Has  lived  there  twenty  years  says  he  does  not 
know  how  the  name  was  changed  but  he  has  been  told  that  Kiona  is 
an  Indian  word  meaning  "brown  hills."  (In  Names  MSS.,  Letter 
586.) 

KiRKLAND,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington, 
King  County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Peter  Kirk,  a  millionaire 
iron  maker  of  England,  who  founded  the  town  in  1886  and  hoped 
to  establish  there  extensive  steel  works.  Being  disappointed  he  re- 
tired to  a  farm  on  San  Juan  Island  and  died  on  May  6,  1916. 

Kitsap  County  was  created  by  the  Washington  Territorial 
Legislature  in  an  act   approved   January  16,  1857.      It   was   then 
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named  Slaughter  County  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Slaughter, 
United  States  Army,  who  had  been  killed  on  December  4,  1855. 
The  people  of  the  county  were  given  the  privil^;e  of  choosing  an- 
other name,  if  they  wished,  at  the  next  general  election.  They  chose 
the  name  of  one  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  whose  tribe  occupied  part  of 
the  land  in  the  new  county.  Seattle  was  a  greater  chief  of  the 
same  tribe.  He  and  most  of  his  tribe  remained  friendly  during  the 
war.  Kitsap,  a  war  chief  and  medicine  man,  went  over  to  the  hos- 
tiles.  When  the  war  on  Puget  Sotmd  went  against  the  Indians, 
Kitsap,  with  Chief  Leschi  and  others,  went  across  the  Cascades.  In 
communications  dated  June  18  and  October  4,  1856,  Governor 
Stevens  asked  Colonel  George  Wright,  commanding  the  Columbia 
River  district,  to  deliver  Chiefs  Leschi,  Nelson,  Kitsap,  Quiemuth 
and  Stehi  for  trial  by  civil  authorities.  They  had  been  indicted  for 
several  murders.  On  October  16,  1856,  Colonel  Wright  ordered 
Major  Gamett  at  Fort  Simcoe  to  deliver  the  chiefs  as  requested. 
Chief  Leschi  was  convicted  and  executed.  Chief  Kitsap  was  event- 
ually acquitted.  While  in  the  guardhouse  at  Fort  Steilacoom  he  had 
been  taken  ill  and  was  given  some  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  red 
liquid.  He  got  well  and  at  once  added  red  liquid  to  his  equipment 
as  a  medicine  man.  After  he  had  returned  to  his  people,  three  of 
his  warriors  became  ill.  He  mixed  some  of  the  red  paint  used 
for  war  decorations  in  water  and  gave  the  red  medicine.  The  three 
men  died  and  their  relations  were  furious.  They  waited.  On  April 
18,  1860,  Chief  Kitsap,  while  drunk,  was  enticed  to  a  vacant  cabin 
and  shot.  His  body  was  cut  to  pieces.  (Elwood  Evans,  in  History 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and  Washington,  Volume  I,  pages 
508-509.)  Rev.  Myron  Eells  says  the  word  means  "brave"  and  is 
accented  heavily  on  the  last  syllable  as  if  the  "i"  were  omitted  from 
the  first  syllable.    {American  Anthropologist,  January,  1892.) 

Kittson  Isi«and,  see  Ketron  Island. 

Kittitas,  the  name  of  a  county  and  town  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  The  county  was  established  by  the  L^slature  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  on  November  24,  1883.  The  name  is  an  Indian 
word  to  which  have  been  assigned  various  meanings.  James 
Mooney  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  small  tribe  called  them- 
selves "K'tatas"  and  the  Yakima  name  for  them  was  "Pshwana- 
pum."  Lewis  and  Clark  had  alluded  to  them  as  "Shanwappoms." 
The  words  meant  "shoal"  and  "shoal  people,"  referring  to  a  shoal 
in  the  Yakima  River  at  EUensburg.  (Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Part  II.,  page  736.)  That  origin  and 
meaning  are  repeated  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  (Vol- 
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ume  II.,  page  527.)  By  another  the  meaning  is  said  to  be  "white 
rock."  (M.  T.  Simmons,  Thrall,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  468.) 
Students  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ellensburg,  in  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  valley,  say  it  was  called  Kittitas  by  the  Indians  because 
it  was  their  "land  of  bread,"  being  a  favorite  region  for  collecting 
camas.  Wilbur  Spencer,  an  educated  son  of  Chief  Spencer,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  28,  1904,  says :  "In  the  summer  of  1856  my  father 
was  sent  from  the  upper  Cascades  on  the  Columbia  into  the  country 
where  Owhi  and  Kamiken  lived.  He  found  several  lodges  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  near  where  Ellensburg  now  is.  The  place 
was  called  in  the  Indian  language  'Kittatas'  meaning  'clay  gravel 
valley.' " 

KiTzMiLi^ER,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Whitman 
County,  named  for  E.  D.  Kitzmiller,  "a  farmer  across  the  road 
from  the  station."    (Lou  E.  Wenham,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  115.) 

KxAHOLAH  Rock,  a  name  given  to  a  rock  in  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  cast  of  Neah  Bay  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  1911, 
Kellett,  1847.  After  the  name  on  the  chart  is  the  word  "seals"  in 
parentheses.  On  present  American  charts  the  name  is  Seal  Rock 
and  nearby  is  Sail  Rock. 

Ki,AHUM,  a  former  historic  name  in  the  Okanogan  country. 
"During  Captain  McClellan's  examination  of  the  Methow  River, 
six  of  the  bands,  belonging  in  part  to  each  tribe,  agreed  upon  Ke- 
keh-tum-mouse,  or  Pierre,  an  Indian  from  Klahum,  the  site  of 
Astor's  old  fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  as  their  chief." 
(Greorge  Gibbs  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  page 
413.) 

KI.ANNET  Range,  see  Cascade  Motmtains. 

Ki^A-PE-AD-AM,  see  Tenino. 

Klas  Rock,  off  the  shore  of  Mats  Mats  Bay,  just  north  of 
Port  Ludlow  Jefferson  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition, 1841. 

KI.ASSET,  see  Cape  Flattery. 

Klatchopis  Point,  east  of  Neah  Bay  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Clallam  County.  It  was  named  "Scarborough  Point"  by 
the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  which  name  was  repeated  on  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847,  but  Klatchopis,  evidently 
of  Indian  origin,  is  the  name  on  present  American  charts. 

Kleallum  Lake,  see  Cle  Elum. 

Klickitat,  an  Indian  word  used  extensively,  with  various 
spellings,  as  geographic  names  in  Washington.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
tribe.    I^ewis  and  Clark,  1803-1806,  encountered  them  and  on  April 
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23,  1806,  recorded  the  name  as  "Wahhowpun,"  which  editor,  Elli- 
ott Coues,  identifies  as  the  KHckitat  tribe.  (History  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  Volume  III.,  page  964.)  On  June  20,  1825, 
the  botanist-explorer,  David  Douglas,  mentions  the  tribe  as  "Cliki- 
tats."  {Journal  1823-1827,  page  129.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  recorded  the  name  as  "Klackatack."  (Narrative,  Volume  IV., 
page  316.)  General  Hazard  Stevens,  using  the  work  of  his  father 
and  the  railroad  surveyors  of  1853,  said  that  the  word  means  "rob- 
ber." (Life  of  General  Isaac  /.  Stevens,  Volume  II.,  page  22.) 
That  definition  was  used  by  writers  for  many  years.  From  1902  to 
1907,  two  United  States  Government  publications  were  issued  in 
which  the  meaning  was  given  as  "beyond."  (The  Origin  of  Certain 
Place  Names  in  the  United  States,  page  177  in  the  second  edition, 
and  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Volume  I.,  page  713.)  An- 
other recent  investigator  confirms  this  definition  by  showing  that 
it  originated  with  Lower  Chinooks  who  called  the  falls  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  Indians  living  at  the 
falls  "Hladachut."  A  corruption  of  that  name,  Klickitat,  is  now 
applied  to  the  river  and  to  a  tribe  of  Indians.  (E.  S.  Curtis,  The 
North  American,  Volume  VII.,  page  37.) 

Ki^iCKiTAT,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Klickitat  Coimty. 
The  place  was  settled  in  the  fall  of  1890  by  L.  C.  Wright  and  was 
called  for  him,  Wrights.  The  postoffice  name  was  changed  to 
Klickitat  in  1910  and  the  railroad  station's  name  was  changed  also 
to  Klickitat  in  1913.     (N.  J.  Young,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  8.) 

Ki^iCKiTAT  County,  established  by  the  Legislature  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  on  December  20,  1859.  In  the  act  the  name  was 
spelled  "Clickitat."  (Edmond  S.  Meany,  History  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Appendix  I.) 

Klickitat  Creek,  three  widely  separated  streams  bear  this 
name :  a  tributary  of  Klickitat  River,  in  the  central  part  of  Klickitat 
County;  a  tributary  of  the  Cowlitz  River,  in  the  central  part  of 
Lewis  County,  near  Mayfield;  a  tributar>'  of  White  River  in  the 
Central  part  of  Pierce  County.  (Henry  Landes,  A  Geographic 
Dictionary  of  Washington,  page  175.) 
graphic  Dictionary  of  Washington,  page  175.) 

Klickitat  Glacier,  on  Mount  Adams,  in  Yakima  County,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Klickitat  River. 

Klickitat  Pass,  south  of  Goat  Rocks,  in  the  Cascade  Range. 
Shown  on  the  Map  by  the  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 1857,  and  on  James  Tilton's  Map  of  a  Part  of  Washington 
Territorv,  1859.    (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Nos.  877 
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Klickitat  Prairie,  in  Lewis  County,  see  Mossy  Rock, 
and  1026.) 

Klickitat  River,  the  first  reference  to  this  stream  was  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  1803-1806,  who  referred  to  it  as  "Cataract  River." 
(Elliot  Coues,  History  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Vol- 
ume II,  page  676 :  "From  the  number  of  falls  of  which  the  Indians 
spoke;"  and  in  Voliune  III,  page  1255.)  David  Thompson,  1811- 
1812,  called  the  river  "Narmeneet."  {David  Thompson's  Narrative, 
The  Champlain  Society  edition,  map.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  called  it  "Cathlatates,"  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, Hydrography,  or  volume  XXIIL,  Atlas,  Map  67.)  The  rail- 
road surveyors,  1853,  called  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  "Wah- 
wuk-chic"  and  "Wa-wak-che."  Captain  (later  General)  (ieorge  B. 
McClellan  gave  the  last  name  to  the  Upper  main  branch,  east  of 
Mount  Adams,  on  August  14,  1853.  These  surveyors  charted  the 
stream  below  the  forks  as  "Klikatat  River,"  though  they  make  the 
error  of  joining  to  it  the  White  Salmon  River  imder  the  name  of 
"Nik-e-pim."  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  pages  208, 
379,  380;  Volume  XI.,  Part  II.,  Map  No.  3.)  The  Surveyors  Gen- 
eral of  Washington  Territory  extended  the  use  of  the  present 
name  in  1857  and  1859  though  they  spelled  it  "Klikatat  River." 
(United  States  Public  Documents,,  Serial  Nos.  877  and  1026.) 

Klipsan  Beach,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Pacific  Coimty.  In 
1912,  the  place  was  named  by  Captain  Theodore  Conick,  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Station  there,  and  Captain  A.  T.  Stream.  The  word 
is  Indian  and  is  said  to  mean  "Sunset."  (V.  O.  Stream,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  424.) 

K'l-wot,  see  Lake  Kitsap. 

KXUCKUI.LUM,  see  Coquallum  Creek. 

Klut-use,  see  Mercer  Island. 

Knapp  Coulee,  an  old  valley  between  Lake  Chelan  and  the 
Columbia  River.  The  first  settler  there  was  Frank  Knapp.  He 
established  the  first  ferry  across  the  Columbia  River  there  before 
the  days  of  Wenatchee.  Wagon  traffic  from  the  East  went  by 
way  of  Waterville  and  Knapp's  Ferry.  Knapp's  name  was  also 
given  to  the  coulee.  (C.  J.  Dunhamel,  Maple  Creek,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  318.) 

Knappton,  a  town  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Pacific  Cotmty. 
It  was  named  for  J.  B.  Knapp,  who  built  a  sawmill  there.  (H.  B. 
Settem,  Knappton,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  93.) 

Knight's  River,  an  old  name  for  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Columbia  River  at  Baker  Bay,  Pacific  County.    It  was  mentioned 
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by  the  botanist  Douglas  in  1825.     (David  Douglas  Journal  1823- 
1827,  page  61.) 

KoiTLAH  Point,  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  at  the  west  en- 
trance to  Neah  Bay,  Clallam  County.  It  was  named  "Point  Hil- 
come"  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  The  British  Admiralty 
Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847,  changed  the  name  to  "Koikla  Point"  and 
Americans  have  changed  the  spelling  of  that  name  to  Koitlah  Point. 
{Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  521.) 

KoL-Lus-UM,  said  to  be  an  Indian  name  for  Port  Blakely.  (J. 
A.  Costello,  The  Siwash.) 

KosA  Point,  a  name  charted  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841, 
on  the  mainland  slightly  southwest  of  Fox  Island  and  north  of 
Steilacoom,  Pierce  County.  American  charts  carry  no  name  for  a 
point  there. 

KowLiTCH  River,  see  Cowlitz  River. 
Kui-LA-Tsu-KO,  see  Port  Discovery. 
K'u  K'lults,  see  Puget  Sound. 
KULI.YSPEL  Lake,  see  Calispell. 

KuLA  Kala  Point,  between  Dtmgeness  and  Port  Williams,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Clallam  County.  {Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  p. 
532.)  Local  tradition  claims  the  spelling  should  be  Kula  Kula 
from  the  Chinook  Jargon  word  meaning  "travel."  J.  M.  Ward, 
Port  Williams,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  206.) 
KuLSHAN,  see  Mount  Baker. 

KuMTux,  "Kumtux,  Whitman  Coimty,  is  a  Chinook  Jargon 
word,  meaning  to  know  or  understand.  The  Nootka  word  is  kom- 
metak,  the  Clayoquot  word  kemitak,  and  the  Tokwaht  word  numi- 
tuks,"  (Myron  Eells  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  January 
1892.) 

KuTzuw  Bay,  see  Grays  Bay. 

KwAATZ  Point,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nisqually  River.    The  name  was  charted  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  but  present  charts  show  no  name  there. 
KwAY-KWiLKS,  sec  Skyne  Point. 

KvDAKA  Point,  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  west  of  Clallam 
Bay,  Clallam  County..  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Ad- 
miralty Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847. 

L 

Laa  Point,  see  Nisqually  Head. 

La  Camas,  see  Camas. 

La  Camas  Creek,  two  streams  bear  this  name.    One  flows  into 
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the  Cowlitz  River  near  Vader,  Lewis  County.  The  other  flows 
into  Muck  Creek  near  Roy,  Pierce  County.  Both  get  their  name 
from  the  edible  bulb  which  the  Indians  called  "camas." 

La  Camas  Lake,  near  Camas  in  Clarke  Coimty.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  name,  see  Camas. 

Laconia,  a  station  in  Kittitas  County  at  Snoqualmie  Pass  used 
before  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted through  the  Cascade  Range.  It  was  named  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  later 
Mr.  Williams  was  unable  to  find  it  on  the  map  of  Switzerland. 
(H.  R.  Williams,  Vice  President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company,  in  Names  MSS,,  Letter  589.) 

La  Conner,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Skagit  County  and 
formerly  the  county  seat.  The  site  was  first  settled  in  May,  1867, 
by  Alonzo  Low  and  the  postof  fice  there  was  called  Swinomish.  In 
1869,  J.  S.  Conner  bought  the  trading  post  and  the  next  year  had 
the  name  changed  to  honor  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louisa  Ann  (Siegfried) 
Conner.  The  French-looking  "La"  was  obtained  by  joining  her 
initials.  (History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Counties,  pages  201- 
202.) 

Ladd,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Lewis  County,  named 
in  honor  of  W.  M.  Ladd,  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  coal 
mine  there.     (Postmaster,  Ladd,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  3%.) 

La  gran  MONTANA  DEI*  CARMEW,  sec  Mouut  Baker. 

Lacuna  del  Garzon,  see  Lake  Terrell. 

Lahtoo,  see  Latah  Creek. 

Lake  Bali<inger,  in  the  southern  part  of  Snohomish  County. 
"The  lake  and  creek  that  flows  from  it  into  Lake  Washington  were 
called  McAleer  after  the  patentee  of  the  surrounding  lands,  Hugh 
McAleer.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteeen  years  ago  I  bought  all  the 
McAleer  lands  and  from  that  time  on  the  lake  has  beeen  called  Lake 
Ballinger  after  my  father,  Colonel  R.  H.  Ballinger,  who  resided 
there  until  his  death  in  1905.  The  creek  still  retains  the  name  of 
McAleer."  (R.  A.  Ballinger,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  131,  dated 
November  30,  1915.) 

Lake  Bay,  a  town  and  bay  on  the  western  shore  of  Carr  Inlet, 
Pierce  County.  It  was  named  after  Bay  Lake  through  which  a  mill 
race  empties  into  the  bay.  (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter 
186.) 

Lake  BI.ACKMAN,  in  Snohomish  County.  The  Blackman 
Brothers  of  Snohomish  had  a  logging  camp  on   the   lake   in   the 
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eighties.  (History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, Volume  IL,  page  647.) 

Lake  Bonaparte,  see  Bonaparte. 

Lake  Chei*an,  extending  from  near  the  Coltmibia  River  north- 
westward into  the  Cascade  Mountains.     Captain   (later  General) 

« 

George  B.  McClellan  was  at  the  lake  on  September  25,  1853,  and 
refers  to  it  as  Lake  Chelann.  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume 
I.,  pages  377-389.)    For  a  discussion  of  the  name,  see  Chelan. 

Lake  Crescent,  in  the  northern  part  of  Clallam  County.  Up 
to  1890,  the  lake  was  variously  known  as  Lake  Everett,  Big  Lake 
and  Lake  Crescent.  In  that  year  the  Port  Crescent  Improvement 
Company  was  booming  its  townsite,  which  was  but  seven  miles  from 
the  lake.  M.  J.  Carrigan  started  the  Port  Crescent  Leader  and 
agitated  the  beauties  and  name  of  the  lake.  The  name  is  now  well 
established.  The  lake  has  become  a  great  resort,  reached  mostly  by 
way  of  Port  Angeles.  (D.  A.  Christopher,  Piedmont,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  252.) 

Lake  Curi^ew,  sec  Curlew. 

Lake  Cushman,  in  the  Olympic  Mountains,  west  of  Hood 
Canal,  Mason  Count}'.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Orvington  Cush- 
man, packer  and  interpreter  with  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens  when- 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians  were  being  made.  Cushman  advocated 
putting  all  the  Indians  on  one  big  reservation  on  Hood  Canal.  He 
was  known  as  "Devil  Cush."  A  postoffice  at  the  lake  was  estab- 
lished on  June  6,  1893.  The  lake  has  long  been  famous  as  a  resort. 
(W.  Putnam,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  75.) 

Lake  De  Nef,  see  Blake's  Lake. 

Lake  Erie,  a  small  body  of  water  west  of  Mount  Erie.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Fidalgo  Island. 

Lake  Everett,  see  Lake  Crescent. 

Lake  Green,  see  Green  Lake. 

Lake  Hooker,  in  the  east  central  part  of  Jefferson  County,  at 
Leland.  It  was  named  in  1870  after  Otis  Hooker  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneers  of  the  locality,  who  later  moved  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
(Robert  E.  Ryan,  Sr.,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  172.) 

Lake  Isabeli^a,  see  Isabella  Lake. 

Lake  Kahchess,  see  Kachess  Lake. 

Lake  Kitsap,  a  small  body  of  water  about  one  mile  southwest 
of  Dyes  Inlet,  Kitsap  County.  It  is  probably  an  honor  for  Chief 
Kitsap  but  who  conferred  it,  or  when,  is  not  certain.  (Captain 
W.  B.  Seymore,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  3.)  In  the  Duwamish 
language  the  name  was  "K'Moot."    (J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwcuh,) 
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Lake  Kleai<lum,  see  Cle  Elum. 

Lake  Mc  Aleer,  see  Lake  Ballinger. 

Lake  McMureay,  a  small  body  of  water  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Skagit  County.  It  was  named  for  a  pioneer  settler  on  its 
shores. 

Lake  MerriItIv,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Cowlitz  County. 
Old  settlers  claim  that  it  was  named  in  1890  by  James  McBride  and 
Frank  Vandever  in  honor  of  Judge  McBride's  father-in-law.  (John 
Beavers,  Cougar,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  201.) 

Lake  Mountains,  on  Cypress  Island  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Skagit  County.  They  have  an  elevation  of  1525  feet.  They  were 
named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1854,  "among  whose 
peaks  we  found  two  large  sheets  of  fresh  water."  (George  David- 
son, in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  565.) 

Lake  Nawatzel,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mason  Coimty. 
Midshipman  Henry  Eld,  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  (see  Nar- 
rative, Volume  v.,  page  127)  while  exploring  the  "Sachap,"  which 
we  know  as  the  Satsop  River,  describes  "Lake  Nauvitz."  It  seems 
likely  that  it  is  the  Lake  Nawatzel  of  the  present  day  maps. 

Lake  Nicheless,  see  Keechelus. 

Lake  of  the  Sun,  see  Ozette. 

Lake  Pierre,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Stevens  County.  It 
was  named  for  Peter  Pierre,  a  man  of  French  and  Indian  extrac- 
tion who  settled  there  in  early  days.  (Richard  Nagle,  Marcus,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  129.) 

Lake  P1L1.WATTAS,  see  Little  Kachess  Lake. 

Lake  Plehnam,  see  Bumping  Lake. 

Lake  River,  along  the  Columbia  River  at  Bachelor's  Island, 
Clarke  Coimty.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  shows  it  as  "Cali- 
paya  Inlet." 

Lake  Samish,  see  Samish  Lake. 

Lake  Samamish,  see  Sammamish  Lake. 

Lakeside,  a  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  one  mile 
west  of  its  outlet,  Chelan  Coimty. 

Lakeside,  a  station  on  the  electric  railway  three  miles  north 
of  Cheney,  Spokane  County.  It  was  named  about  1906.  (C.  Sel- 
vidge,  Four  Lakes,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  168.) 

Lake  Sil-kat-kwu,  see  Colville  Lake. 

Lake  Sutherland,  east  of  Lake  Crescent  in  the  western  part 
of  Clallam  County.  It  was  named  for  John  J.  Sutherland,  who 
camped  there  in  1856  and  a  little  later  built  a  cabin  on  its  shores. 
It  was  first  placed  on  the  map  by  Shuecraft,  surveyor,  in  1886. 
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(D.  A.  Christopher,  Piedmont,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  252.)  An- 
other says  that  Sutherland's  name  was  Robert  and  that  he  was  a 
htmter  and  trapper  who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  lake. 
(H.  B.  Herrick,  Elwha,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  267.) 

Lake  Terrell,  a  body  of  water  lying  west  of  Femdale,  What- 
com Coimty,  and  named  for  an  early  settler.  Eliza's  Spanish  chart 
of  1791  shows  it  as  "Laguna  del  Garzon."  (United  States  Public 
Documents,  Serial  No.  1557,  Chart  K.) 

Lake  Tolmie,  see  American  Lake. 

Lake  Tucker,  on  San  Juan  Island,  about  half  way  between 
Friday  Harbor  and  Roche  Harbor,  San  Juan  Coimty.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  J.  E.  Tucker,  an  early  settler,  who  served  as 
probate  judge  and  later  as  a  representative  in  the  first  State  l^s- 
lature. 

Lake  Union,  a  small  body  of  water,  now  surroimded  by  the 
City  of  Seattle,  King  Cotmty.  The  Indian  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Kah-chung  meaning  "small  lake."  (J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash.)  At 
a  pioneer  picnic  in  1854,  Thomas  Mercer  proposed  that  the  lake  be 
called  Union  because  it  would  one  day  connect  the  larger  adjacent 
lake  with  Puget  Sound.  (Edmond  S.  Meany,  History  of  the  State 
of  IVashington,  page  307.)  For  further  discussion,  see  Lake  Wash- 
ington. 

Lake  Vancouver,  see  Vancouver  Lake. 

Lake  View,  a  town  in  Pierce  Cotmty,  named  by  Mr.  Prosch  in 
1876  on  account  of  a  small  lake  being  near  the  station.  (G.  M. 
Gunderson,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  185.) 

Lake  Washington,  a  large  body  of  water  lying  east  of  Seattle, 
King  Coimty.  Isaac  N.  Ebey  visited  the  lake  in  the  spring  of  1851 
and  named  it  "Lake  Geneva,"  after  the  beautiful  lake  of  Switzer- 
land. (Victor  J.  Farrar,  The  Bbey  Diary,  Washington  Historical 
Quarterly,  Volume  VII.,  pages  240-241.)  That  name  did  not  en- 
dure. The  railroad  surveys  under  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  be- 
ginning in  1853,  produced  a  map  showing  "Lake  Dwamish."  In 
the  lower  left  hand  comer  of  the  same  map  is  a  supplementary 
sketch  by  A.  W.  Tinkham  of  a  route  through  Snoqualmie  Pass  to 
Seattle.  It  is  dated  January,  1854,  and  the  lake  is  shown  as  "At- 
sar-kal-  Lake."  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XI.,  Part  II., 
Chart  No.  3.)  Those  two  names  gave  an  honor  for  the  Duwamish 
tribe  and  also  sou^t  to  record  the  Indian  name  for  the  lake.  In 
that  same  year,  1854,  the  pioneers  of  Seattle  held  a  picnic,  at  which 
Thomas  Mercer  suggested  that  the  large  lake  be  given  the  name  of 
Washington,  after  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  smaller  one 
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Union  because  by  it  the  waters  of  the  large  lake  would  one  day  be 
united  with  those  of  Puget  Sound.  One  year  before  (March  2, 
1853.)  Congress  had  established  and  named  Washington  Territory. 
The  suggested  name  for  the  lake  was  approved  at  the  picnic  but  the 
pioneers  published  no  map.  Preston's  Map  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  dated  1856,  shows 
"Dwamish  Lake."  The  same  name  appears  on  the  Map  by  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory,  dated  1857.  (United 
States  Public  Documents,  Serial  No.  877.)  in  1858,  George  David- 
son, of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  his  Directory  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  mentions  Lake  Washington. 
(United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  No.  1005,  page  446.) 
After  that  the  name  soon  found  its  way  on  all  maps  and  charts. 
Another  Duwamish  Indian  name,  "It-how-chug,"  said  to  mean 
"large  lake,"  was  published  in  1895.    (J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash.) 

Lake  Washington  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Washington  and  Union  with  Puget  Sound  and  making  a  fresh  water 
harbor  for  Seattle.  It  was  suggested  by  the  pioneers  as  early  as 
1854.  In  1860,  Harvey  Pike  began  to  dig  it  with  pick  and  shovel. 
The  next  year,  the  Lake  Washington  Canal  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated and  about  fifteen  years  later  a  small  canal  was  completed  so 
that  logs  could  be  floated  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  After  years 
of  agitation,  surveys  and  legislation,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
dertook the  work.    Its  completion  was  celebrated  on  July  4,  1917. 

Lake  Whatcom,  near  the  City  of  Bellingham,  Whatcom  Coun- 
ty. The  first  settlement  on  Bellingham  Bay  began  in  1852  and  the 
name  of  Whatcom  for  the  creek  and  the  lake  it  drained  developed 
at  once  .  The  railroad  surveys  of  1853  show  Lake  Whatcom. 
(Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XL,  Part  II.,  Chart  No.  3.) 
James  Tilton's  Map  of  a  Part  of  PFashington  Territory,  dated 
September  1,  1859,  shows  it  as  Whatcom  Lake.  (United  States 
Public  Documents,  Serial  No.  1026.) 

Lai.u  IS1.ETS,  a  name  used  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  to 
designate  several  small  islands  in  the  Columbia  River,  opposite 
Sandy  Island  near  Kalama.    They  are  not  shown  on  recent  charts. 

Lamoine,  a  townsite  and  former  postoffice  about  six  miles 
northwest  of  Withrow,  Douglas  County.  It  was  originally  called 
"Arupp."  When  a  postoffice  was  being  secured,  a  permanent  name 
was  under  discussion  in  a  small  store.  A  man  named  Bragg  reached 
to  the  shelf  and  took  down  a  can  of  sardines  labelled  "Lamoine," 
asking:  "What  is  the  matter  with  that  as  a  name  for  the  town?" 
The  suggestion  was  approved.    In  1909  or  1910,  on  the  completion 
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of  the  Great  Northern  branch  Hne  across  the  Douglas  County 
plateau,  Lamoine  was  missed  by  about  six  miles  and  Withrow  sup- 
planted it.  The  old  postoffice  was  discontinued.  There  remaui 
two  or  three  residences,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  large  public  hall  be- 
longing to  the  Farmer's  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 
Aside  from  these  Lamoine  is  a  memory.  (W.  H.  Murray,  publisher 
of  the  Withrow  Banner,  in  Names  MSS,,  Letter  104.) 

Lamona,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Lincoln  County,  named 
for  J.  H.  Lamona,  the  first  merchant  there,  in  the  winter  of  1892- 
1893.     (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  250,) 

Lamont,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Whitman  County, 
named  for  Daniel  Lamont,  Vice  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company.    (L.  C.  Oilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

La  Monte,  see  Almota. 

LAMPOII.E  River,  see  Sanpoil  River. 

Lange,  a  postoffice  near  Spirit  Lake,  north  of  Mount  St. 
Helens,  Skamania  County.  The  name  was  changed  from  "Spirit 
Lake"  on  October  27,  1910.  It  is  an  honor  for  R.  C.  Lahge  who 
was  appointed  postmaster  there  on  October  28,  1908.  (Postmaster, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  561.) 

Langley,  a  town  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Whidbey  Island, 
Island  County.  Jacob  Anthes,  after  nine  years  of  logging  and  other 
enterprises  in  the  vicinity  platted  a  townsite  in  1890  and  organized 
a  company  which  acquired  title  to  the  surrounding  acreage.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Judge  J  .W.  Langley^  of  Seattle,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company.     (The  Islander,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  344.) 

Langley  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  bearing  the  same 
name  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Fidalgo  Island,  Skagit  County. 
The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  charted  it  *Toint  Sares,**  an  honor 
for  Henry  Sares,  captain  of  the  Top,  during  the  cruise.  The  pres- 
ent name  is  probably  for  a  pioneer  settler  on  the  bay. 

Lantz,  a  postoffice  in  the  eastern  part  of  Adams  County. 
John  O.  Robinson  was  commissioned  postmaster  on  May  28,  1904. 
The  office,  kept  in  his  house,  he  had  named  for  his  son,  Lantz 
Robinson.  When  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad  was 
built  a  siding  was  given  the  same  name  of  Lantz.  (Postmaster,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  16.) 

La  Push,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quillayute  River,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Clallam  County.  It  is  a  Chinook  Jargon  word 
meaning  "mouth,"  and  originated  in  the  French  la  boos.  (Rev. 
Myron  Eells,  in  American  Anthropologist,  Januar}',  1892.) 

La  rivierre  maudite  enrage  Emager,  sec  Snake  River. 
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La  Sierra  Santa  Rosai^ia,  see  Mount  Olympus. 

Latah,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  Spokane  and  a 
creek  flowing  northwesterly  to  the  Spokane  River  near  the  City  of 
Spokane.  The  railroad  surveyors  called  it  "Camas  Prairie  Creek" 
in  1853.  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XL,  Part  II.,  Chart 
No.  3;  Volume  XII.,  Book  I.,  map.)  In  1858,  Colonel  George 
Wright,  while  punishing  the  Indians  for  their  defeat  of  Colonel 
Steptoe,  killed  about  800  Indian  horses  and  hanged  a  ntunber  of 
Indians.  The  creek  flowing  near  received  the  name  of  "Hangman 
Creek.'*  Colonel  Wright  dated  his  dispatches  "Camp  on  the 
Nedwhauld  River."  Others  of  his  party  wrote  it  "Neduald," 
"Nedwhuald"  and  some  wrote  it  "Lahtoo."  Father  Eels  said  one 
Indian  name  was  "sin-too-too-ooley"  or  "place  where  little  fish  are 
caught."  Objecting  to  the  gruesome  word  "Hangman,"  the  legis- 
lature changed  it  to  Latah,  "a  clumsy  corruption  of  the  more 
euphonious  Indian  word  Xahtoo.'  "  (N.  W.  Durham,  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire,  page  254.)  Major  R.  H.  Wimpy  settled  near 
the  present  town  of  Latah  in  the  early  seventies  and  the  postof fice 
was  named  "Alpha"  in  1875  but  soon  afterwards  it  was  changed 
to  Latah.  Other  early  settlers  were  Benjamin  F.  Coplen  and  Lewis 
Coplen.  The  town  was  platted  in  1886.  (History  of  Spokane 
County,  page  277.) 

La  Tete,  an  eminence  said  to  be  2798  feet  high  between  Fort 
Nisqually  and  the  Cascade  Range  received  that  name  from  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  E.  Johnson  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  (Nor- 
rative,  Volume  IV.,  page  422.)  Theodore  Winthrop  applied  the 
same  name  in  that  vicHitv  but  probably  not  to  the  same  peak. 
(J.  H.  Williams'  edition  of  The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle,  page  9y, 
W)te.)     Recent  charts  do  not  identify  the  peak. 

Latona,  a  former  village  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Union 
now  included  within  the  citv  limits  of  Seattle.  The  name  for  the 
place  is  said  to  be  "Squaltz-quilth"  in  the  Duwamish  language. 
(J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash.  ) 

Laurier,  a  town  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  Ferry  County  near  the  Canadian  boundary.  It  was 
named  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  in  1902  for  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada.  (C.  H.  Didwell,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  203.) 

(To  be  continued) 
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Wednesday  19th.  light  rain  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  the  after- 
noon, J.  McLeod,  Montgomery,  Peter  Wilson,  Edward  Shearer  & 
Mathew  Nelson  came  in  from  their  Stations  to  have  an  understand- 
ing about  getting  [page  38],  higher  wages  &  Bills  for  their  Balance 
up  to  last  June,  and  if  they  failed  to  get  them  they  would  leave  the 
service  at  once.  Dr.  Tolmie  explained  to  them  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived  orders  from  Mr.  Douglas  to  raise  the  two  first  mentioned 
wages  to  £15  more  and  the  three  later  to  £20,  and  also  a  promise 
that  should  the  Company  be  bought  out,  before  expiration  of  their 
Contracts,  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  go  anywhere  else,  but 
be  paid  off  in  full  here,  and  the  same  if  they  had  to  make  out  times ; 
but  as  to  giving  Due  Bills  he  did  [not]  feel  justified  in  doing  so, 
in  case  they  designed  to  leave  at  all  risks,  whereby  the  Company 
would  sustain  loss  &  Damage,  and  if  they  did  leave,  they  would  for- 
feit all  their  wages  according  to  their  agreements.  They  rejected  all 
three  offers,  and  gave  notice  that  they  would  all  leave  if  the  follow- 
ing conditions  were  not  complied  with,  to  get  their  due  Bills  as  re- 
quested, when  that  got,  to  make  new  agreements,  their  wages  to  be 
100  Dollars  a  month  &  to  be  paid  monthly.  Dr.  Tolmie  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  had  given  them  the  best  offers  he  had  in  his 
power,  and  he  had  no  authority  to  give  more;  and  also  dictated  to 
them  of  their  dishonorable  like  conduct,  in  leaving  their  posts,  be- 
fore the  end  of  their  contract,  when  they  were  so  much  required, 
and  the  probability  of  their  losing  all  their  wages  in  case  they  left ; 
The  party  left  with  notice  that  they  should  all  come  in  next  Saty.  to 
give  u  ptheir  charges,    [page  39.] 

Thursday  20th.  Fine  clear  weather.  Cowie  &  his  party  setting  up 
new  slaughter  house,  the  balance  thrashing  out  oats  in  Bam.  Mont- 
gomery &  others  brought  in  a  lot  of  working  oxen.  Dr.  Tolmie  & 
Mr.  Todd  visited  Steilacoom. 

Friday  21st.  Agreeable  weather.  Neopalu  &  Lahannui  with  two 
lots  of  oxen  hauling  filling  wood  for  Cowie.  The  others  as  before. 
Saturday  22nd.    Fine.    About  noon  Capt  Livingston  accompanied 

(59) 
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by  Mr.  Moatt  arrived.*®^  Capt.  L's  vessel,  Barque  Collooney 
Brought  about  sunset,  she  is  come  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
lumber  contracted  for  between  Mr.  Simmons  and  the  Company. 
Mr.  Moatt's  time  is  out  and  is  going  to  try  his  fortune  in  California. 
Sunday  23rd.    Sunshine.    No  news. 

Monday  24th.  Sugar  discharged  from  the  *'Collooney  this  mor- 
ning, and  thereafter  Capt.  Livingston  set  sail  for  Newmarket  hav- 
ing Mr.  Ross  as  passenger  and  pilot.  About  noon  the  Cadboro  ar- 
rived with  a  small  supply  of  goods. 

Tuesday  24th.  Fine.  Cadboro  discharged  her  cargo.  Cowie  & 
Kalama  at  slaughterhouse. 

Wednesday  26th.  Fine.  Captain  Saingster  reported  this  morning 
that  three  of  his  crew  had  deserted  during  the  night.  W.  F.  Tolmic 
rode  to  Newmarket  to  see  how  the  loading  of  the  Collooney  [page 
40]  proceeds. 

Thursday  27th.     Fine.     Report  says  that  the  landsmen  deserters 
having  been  joined,  last  night,  by  the  three  runaways  from  the  Cad- 
boro, started  for  Cowlitz  this  morning.     W.  F.  Tolmie  returned 
from  Newmarket  in  the  evy  of  all  goes  on  smoothly  with  the  ''Col- 
looney** and  Mr.  Ross  may  be  expected  home  tomorrow.    Simmons 
has  sold  out  to  Crosby  &  Gray  of  Oregon  City. 
Friday  28th.     Fine.     Charles  Ross,  who  has  been  employed  since 
Monday,  sent  to  Steilacoom  today  with  some  Shingles  and  wine  for 
the  Officers.    Commenced  burning  swamp  land. 
Saturday  29th.    Fine.    Work  as  before.    Fort  swept  out. 
Sunday  30th.     Agreeable  weather.     Judge  Bryan^®*    and   a   large 
party  arrived,  for  the  trial  of  the  Snowqualmie  prisoners. 

October  1849 

* 

Monday  1st.  Weather  still  continues  fine.  Dr.  Tolmie  &  myself*®* 
both  absent  at  the  trial  as  witnesses.  The  furs  were  treated.  Mr. 
Todd  with  two  Kanakas  looking  out  for  a  site  for  a  sawmill  down 
the  Sequallitch  stream  &  made  some  commencement  for  a  claim  to 
one."® 


107  Captain  Lewis  Livln^nitoD,  bark  Collooney.  The  otber  gentleman  is  Captain  W.  A. 
Motiat,  of  the  brig  Sacramento,  and  apparently  an  axent  for  the  Arm  of  Allan  A  Madclnlay. 
although  still  in  the  senrlce  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  His  picture  appears  in  Lewis  * 
Dryden,  and  his  name  Is  frequently  encountered  in  the  account  book  of  the  Puget's  Sound 
Agricultural   Compaijy. 

108  The  men  are  Judge  William  P.  Bryant,  District  Attorney  A.  P.  Skinner,  and  David 
Stone,   attorney  for  the  defense. 

100  Mr.  Walter  Ross,  clerk. 

110  The  treaty  of  June  Ifi.  18i6,  guaranteed  to  the  Puget's  Sound  and  Hudson's  Bay 
companies  their  possessory  rights,  but  left  the  question  of  land  rather  Indefinite.  The  of> 
ficlals,  accordin^y  took  such  precnntionary  measures  as  Is  here  recorded.  Despite  efforts 
claim  jumping  took  on  a  serious  aspect  in  tbe  early  fifties,  Stellaooon,  Cowlitx  farm  and 
other  choice  localities  being  taken  by  the  settlers  with  the  conivance  of  ft^leral  and  local 
officials.  For  n  full  account  t«e  BHti»h  and  American  Joint  Commi9§ion  for  the  final  nettle- 
ment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudeon't  Bay  and  Puget't  Bound  Agricultural  CompanUe,  Papers 
(Washington,   D.    r.   and  Montreal),   14  volumes. 
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Tuesday  2nd.  Strong  Gales  from  the  Northward  work  much  as  be- 
fore. The  trial  of  the  Indian  prisoners  not  yet  over,  [page  41.] 
Wednesday  3rd7  Barque  Collooney  arrived  from  Newmarket  late 
lastnight,  most  of  the  hands  employed  today  shipping  shingles,  the 
rest  about  slaughter  house.  The  jury  of  the  Court  held  at  Steila- 
coom  having  found  a  verdict  of  "Guilty"  against  two  of  the  Indian 
prisoners,  Copass  &  Qualawout  they  were  senteiiced  to  be  hung, 
which  sentence  took  place  at  4  A.  M.*"  this  afternoon,  the  other 
four  were  liberated  after  a  strict  charge.*^* 

Thursday  4th.  Fine.  Work  as  before.  The  Court  passed  this  way, 
on  their  way  home.  Barque  Harpooner  loaded  and  ready  to  start 
tomorrow.  Mr.  Fearon  Supercargo  up  in  the  evening  squaring  ac- 
counts. 

Friday  5th.    Smoky.    Barque  Collooney  off  by  daylight. 
Saturday  6th.    Foggy  greatest  part  of  the  day.    Linklater  sent  to 
Tinalquot  to  take  his  station  as  Shepherd  for  which  he  was  engaged 
to  remain  another  year. 
Sunday  7th.    Hazy. 

Monday  8th.  Thick  Fog  all  the  day.  Cowie  and  Kalama  employed 
about  slaughter-house.  A  gang  of  Indn.  women  sent  of  to  the 
plains  under  Cush  to  take  up  potatoes  at  the  diflFerent  stations, 
[page  42.] 

Tuesday  9th.  Fog  still  close  &  disagreeable.  Work  as  yesterday. 
A  party  of  Lummies"*  arrived  down  the  beach. 

Wednesday  10th.  Weather  clearer  than  yesterday.  Cowie  &  Kal- 
ama &  Gohome  cutting  rafters  for  new  building.  Squally  with  two 
others  were  sent  yesterday  to  repair  the  road  on  the  other  side  of 
Tinalquot,  for  the  convenience  of  the  waggons  which  are  expected 
here  soon,  with  Specie  from  Vancouver,  &  which  only  now  detains 
the  schooner  from  starting  in  order  that  the  Specie  may  go  home  by 
the  homeward  bound  ships  this  time. 

Thursday  11th.  Cloudy,  Fog  &  Smoke  clearing  up.  Men  employed 
about  Slaughter  house.  Squally  &  the  others  returned,  no  word  of 
the  waggons.  Killed  30  sheep  which  were  shipped  on  board 
Schooner  for  Victoria. 

Friday  12th.  No  Fog,  light  drops  of  rain  throughout  the  day. 
Work  as  before.    6  live  Sheep  sent  to  Steilacoom  &  8  others  slaugh- 

111  An  error.  P.  M.  U  Intended. 

112  Tlie  two  found  guilty  w«re  rl(>«rly  ao:  of  tlie  remelning  foor  thret*  were  Innocent.  «nd 
ciM,  m  «UTe.  WM  Bbown  not  to  have  participated  In  tbe  affair  at  all.  Hla  presence  seemed 
to  Indicate  ttkat  tbe  Indiana  had  hoped  to  sacrifice  him  In  the  atead  of  one  of  tbemselTes, 
the  rnllty.     See  Sen.  Doc.   31  C,   3  8,   Doc.   8E.   Serial  No.   587. 

113  A  SallHh  tribe  Inhabiting  the  Island  of  the  same  name  and  the  shores  of  Dellingham 
Bay. 
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tered  for  use,  after  which  counted  the  remainder  of  band  of  Wed- 
ders.    No.  450. 

Saturday  13th.  Cloudy.  Mr.  W.  Ross  sent  out  to  reside  at  Tlith- 
low"*  and  look  after  the  people  in  the  Plains.  After  dark  Mr.  C.  h- 
Allan"*^  accompanied  by  Thomas  Pambrum,  arrived,  having  the  re- 
turns and  specie  from  Vancouver  in  two  wagons,     [page  43.] 

Sunday  14th.    Cloudy.    Returns  and  specie  shipped. 

Monday  15th.  Cloudy.  Live  sheep  and  pigs  shipped  on  board 
Cadhoro  and  everything  ready  for  her  departure  by  11  A.  M.  but 
there  being  no  wind  she  does  not  leave  till  the  evening  ebb  com- 
mences.   Mr.  C.  L.  Tod  goes  passenger. 

Tuesday  16th.  Fine,  a  busy  day  in  the  shop  some  priests  and  others 
having  arrived  yesterday  evening.  Some  Indians  thrashing  wheat 
Cowie  and  party  going  on  with  house.  Cadboro  off  early  in  the 
morning. 

Wednesday  17th.  Fine.  Mr.  C.  T.  Allan  started  after  an  early 
breakfast  accompanied  as  far  as  Tinalquot  by  W.  F.  T.*"  Work 
as  yesterday. 

Thursday  18th.    Fine.    Work  as  yesterday.    All  going  on  well  in 
Tinalquot  and  T.  Linklater  seemingly  comfortable  and  contented. 
Lieut:  Dement"^  of  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Steilacoom  returned  from 
an  Express  Trip  to  Vancouver  &  O.  City,***  bringing  letters  to  me 
from  Mr.  Ogden.    Cowie  roofing  slaughter-house. 
Friday  19th.    Cloudy.    Women  employed  burning  swamp.    Other 
work  as  yesterday.    Mr.  Ross  in  with  working  oxen. 
Saturday  20th.    Cloudy.    Had  a  visit  from  Qmaster"'  Tallmadge 
and   Dr.  Haden**®  of  the  U.  S.  Troops   stationed   at   Steilacoom. 
Work  as  yesterday.    Genl.  Smith***  Comr.  in  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
troops  on  the  Pacific  is  soon  to  visit  this  quarter. 
Sunday  21st. 

Monday  22nd.  Cloudy.  Thrashing  wheat  with  Marrons.  Sent 
ox  waggon  to  Gravelle's  for  a  load  of  straw  for  Steilacoom. 
[page  44.] 

Tuesday  23rd.  Cloudy.  W.  H.  Macneill  arrived  from  Victoria 
with  the  Express  from  the  Eastside  which  had  been  brought  across 

114  A  berdsman't  station  near  Steeilacoom, 

115  6.  T.  Allen. 

ii«  William  Fraser  Tblmle. 

117  Uentenant  John  Dement. 

118  Orefrai  City,  lieadqaartera,  until  the  remoral  to  Fort  Vanooorer. 

119  Qnartennaster  Grier  Talmadge,  of  Steilacoom. 

120  I.  A.  Haden,  not  to  be  oonfomided  with  Hayden. 

121  General  Percifer  F.  Smith.     For  an  acooont  of  the  ectabliahment  of  the  military  in 
Orec<m  nee  Sen.  Doc.  81C.  2S.  Doc.  1,  part  2,  Serial  Mo.  687. 
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via  Athabasca,  Peace  River  and  New  Caledonia***  by  Eden  Colvile 
Esqre.  a  lately  appointed  Governor  of  Rupert's  Land.***  Mr.  Col- 
vile is  now  at  Victoria  and  accompanied  by  C.  F.***  Douglas  is  to 
proceed  in  a  few  days  hence  to  Vancouver  by  Nisqually  &  the  Cow- 
litz portage. 

Wednesday  24th.  Cloudy.  Despatched  after  breakfast  a  messen- 
ger for  Cowlitz  with  the  packet  and  letters  reed,  from  Victoria 
yesterday,  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Macneill  took  his  departure  for 
Victoria. 

Thursday  25th.  Heavy  showers  during  the  night.  Mild.  Sun- 
shine. Had  a  letter  from  Cowlitz  today,  which  was  conveyed  as 
far  as  Tinalquot  by  Lapoitrie  who  along  with  some  Indians  is  trans- 
porting wheat  from  Nawakum  prairie  to  Tinalquot  and  has  made 
one  trip  without  accident.  Potatoe  lifters  paid  off.  Two  ploughs 
going  today.  The  delving  of  the  lately  burnt  ground  in  the  swamp 
to  be  the  job  for  odd  half  days  for  the  Indians  usually  employed 
about  the  Slaughter  house  and  Bam. 

Friday  26th.  Rainy.  Mr.  Ross  with  assistants  drove  in  some  cows, 
10  of  which  with  their  calves  are  to  be  delivered  tomorrow  to  an 
American  named  Glasgow  in  exchange  for  300  bushels  potatoes 
which  have  already  been  received.  Glasgow  accompanied  by  Mr. 
David  Chambers  arrived  in  the  evening. 

Saturday  27th.  Showery.  Partial  Sunshine.  Glasgow  and  Cham- 
bers with  assistance  from  the  establishment  busy  all  day  catching 
and  tying  the  10  cows  and  a  two  year  old  Bullock  due  Glasgow  since 
last  Spring.  The  cattle  very  wild.  Mr.  Ross  came  in  about  noon 
with  a  fresh  lot,  and  thereafter  assisted  in  securing  the  cattle.  Mr. 
Jones"*  of  Newmarket  gave  a  promissory  note  pajrable  in  a  month 
[page  45]  for  $100  in  payment  of  2  cows  &  calves  and  the 
[Ms.  ill^ble]  lent  him  in  Spring  of  1846.  Gave  Mr.  Glasgow  a 
note  on  presentation  of  which  on  or  after  the  15th  April  1850,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  8  Heifers,  calves  of  1849. 

Sunday  28th.  Glasgow  off  with  his  cattle  but  lost  4  cows  and  much 
bothered. 


123  ApprOTimatrlx  tbt  Britlah  ColvnbU  of  todaj. 

125  AU  the  ooaatrr  nled  by  the  Httdeon'i  Bay  Ooopaay  was  firoa  the  htglaiiliig 
■atad  Bapart  Land  after  Prlnoa  Bapart,  the  fliat  fOTanor.  With  the  iaie1nMt^<*  with  the 
North  Waat  Ooaipaay  Bapart  Land  waa  raorfanlaad  Into  fbvr  divartaaata,  Moatiaal,  tavlh- 
an,  Waatm  and  Northern.  Tba  departmeata  were  farther  aabdlrlded  taito  dlatrlcta  which 
In  tarn  eompoaed  a  collection  of  poets.  The  oataaslble  capital  waa  Fort  Garry.  Bad  Btvar. 
where  an  aanaal  meetlaff  waa  held,  and  ordara  laaaed  for  the  foUowlac  year.  Traa^mrtatkHi 
latwaeu  the  poata  waa  effected  by  BMaaa  of  *'brl|Eadaa.'*  For  a  aoaroe  aooovat  oC  the  watk- 
hMB^the  Hodaon's  Bay  Cocapany,  eoosalt,  Oanadlaa  ArehlTsa.  l*iiM4oalto«s.  No.  •.  1914,  S 

124  Chief  Factor  JaiMa  Doaglaa. 

I2i  At  or  near  the  preatnt  Newauliuia,  tn  Lewla  Coanty. 

126  Ctatelel  Jonee,  one  of  the  Mkhad  T.  SteBoaa  party,  ptooaera  of  1S4S. 
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Monday  29th.    Cloudy.    Cowie  &  others  at  roof  of  slaughter  house. 
Two  ploughs  going.    Sowed  3  bushels  wheat. 
Tuesday  30th.    Rainy.    Work  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday  31st.  Showery.  Roofing  of  Slaughter  house  finished. 
Adam  Beinston  while  out  shooting  Beef  cattle  had  his  left  thumb 
greatly  lacerated  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Wm.  Ogden  nephew  of  P.  S.  Ogden"^  Esq.  arrived,  accompanied 
by  Charles  Mackay^^*  of  Tuality^^®  and  Marcel  Bemier."<>  They 
are  going  to  Pt.  Discovery  and  that  neighborhood  in  quest  of  mill- 
sites.    Sowed  2  bushels  Wheat. 

November,  1849. 

Thursday  1st.  Heavy  showers.  Cowie  &  party  conmienced  laying 
the  flooring  of  store.  Thrashing  Oats  with  the  flail. 
Friday  2nd.  Showery.  Partial  sunshine.  Mr.  Ogden  and  party 
off  this  morning.  An  American  named  Glasgow  the  same  who  pur- 
chased the  cattle  came  in  the  evening  to  say  that  he  did  not'  wish 
me  as  agent  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget's  Sd.  Coys***  to  make 
any  further  improvements  on  his  claim  commencing  at  the  sawpit 
at  Nisqy**-  landing  and  running  northward  so  as  to  inclose  the  Se- 
quallitch  creek,  he  handed  me  a  written  notice  to  the  above  effect, 
which  I  declined  to  accept,  telling  him  that  by  settling  where  he  had 
he  was  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  the  P.  S.  Coy. 
Saturday  3rd.  Showery.  Partial  Sunshine.  Lieut :  Gibson  passed, 
on  his  way  to  the  Cowlitz  and  Vancouver  with  the  mail.  Wrote  by 
him  to  C.  F.  Ogden. 

Sunday  4th.  Mr.  T.  M.  Chambers  an  American  who  arrived  last 
night  proceeded  this  morning  towards  Steilacoom  where  he  is  to 
mark  of  f  a  claim  in  his  son's  name  on  the  Puget  Sound  Company's 
lands,  and  including  the  millsites  at  the  entrance  of  the  Steilacoom 
creek.  In  the  evening.  Captain  Mosher***  of  the  ship  "Inez"  ar- 
rived, guided  by  Glasgow,  and  accompanied  by  a  boat's  crew  of 
six,  having  left  his  ship  a  few  miles  below  the  narrows.  After 
sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  he  left  and  went  to  pass  the  night  with 
Glasgow.  The  boats  crew  were  supplied  with  supper  and  quarters 
in  the  different  houses  inside  the  Fort.    The  "Inez"  has  come  for 


127  Peter  Skeene  Ogden  was  a  Chief  Factor  at  Fort  Vancouver ;  William  Ogden  at  one 
lime  an  apprentice  clerk,  la  apparently  in  tlie  serrlce  of  Allan  and  Mackinlay,  inannoch  as 
his  cxpenaea  are  charged  to  that  firm.     See  note  107. 

128  Charles  Maekay. 

120  A  settlement  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Oregon,  apelled  rarionaly. 
ISO  Marcel  Bemler,   bom  at   Spokane  In  1820,  one  of  the  Ued   Hlver  colonists  of  1R41. 
but  Bince  this  year   (1840)   a  cltisen  of  the  United  States. 
131  Pnget's  Sound  Agricnltnral  Company. 

182  Nisqnally. 

183  Lieutenant  John  B.  Gibson. 
134  Identity  not  ascertained. 
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the  Lumber  and  Shingles  contracted  for,  from  Mr.  Simmons  by 
a  Mr.  Fruit.*** 

Monday  5th.  Fine.  Rode  out  today  too  kill  beef  and  afterwards 
accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Ross,  proceeded  towards  Steilacoom  to 
warn  off  Mr.  Chambers  as  a  trespasser  on  the  lands  of  the  Pugefs 
Sound  Coy.  Could  not  find  Mr.  C.  who  was  tracing  out  his  claim 
in  the  woods.  Accompanied  Mr.  Ross  home  to  Tlilthlow. 
Tuesday  6th.  Showery.  Partial  Sunshine.  Assisted  Mr.  Ross 
during  the  forenoon  at  Tlithlow  to  put  the  Rams  to  the  Ewes  but 
on  learning  that  the  General  Patterson  was  in  the  roadstead  and  im- 
loading  her  cargo,  I  hastened  in  to  the  Fort.  Cowie  making  a  gut- 
ter to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  Store.  In  the  eve- 
ning Captain  Mosher  made  his  appearance  and  staid  for  the  night 
Wednesday  7th.  Fine.  Mg.  showery,  a  smart  breeze  in  the  fore- 
noon that  drove  the  (ienl.  Patterson  from  her  anchorage.  Nearly 
all  her  cargo  landed  and  in  the  store  this  evening.  Commenced 
moving  the  salting  tubs  &c  from  old  to  new  Slaughter  house.  Called 
at  Glasgow's  in  the  morning  and  warned  him  off  as  a  trespasser  on 
the  lands  of  the  Puget's  Sound  [page  47]  Company  in  presence  of 
Captain  Mosher,  Mr.  M.  T.  Simmons,  Charles  Ross  and  Adam 
Beinston.  Glasgow  in  his  turn  warned  us  against  making  any  fur- 
ther improvements  on  what  he  called  his  claim.  Continued  on  to 
the  beach  from  Glasgow's  accompanied  by  Captain  Mosher,  Sim- 
mons and  Glasgow  through  a  wide  road  opened  by  the  Company 
some  years  ago,  of  which  I  informed  Mosher  and  Simmons.  After- 
wards went  on  board  the  Genl.  Patterson  and  saw  Captain  Corser.*** 
Thursday  8th.  Rainy.  Nearly  all  the  Genl.  Patterson's  cargo 
landed.  Lapoitrie  with  his  Inds.  retd.  having  in  three  weeks  made 
the  trips  with  wheat  from  Cowlitz  &  Newauktun  to  Tinalquot 
Friday  9th.  Showery.  Engaged  C.  Wren  for  a  day  and  sent  him 
along  with  Lapoitrie  and  some  Islanders  and  Indians  to  make  a 
slight  dam  a  little  above  the  entrance  of  the  Sequallitch  creek. 
Cowie  continuing  at  flooring  of  slaughterhouse.  Captain  Corser 
spending  the  cvg.  at  the  Fort.         • 

Saturday  10th.    Mg.  foggy.    Fine.    Mr.  Ross  drove  in  a  lot  of 
working  oxen.    Some  Indians  thrashing  Oats.    Others  at  flooring 
of  slaughterhouse. 
Sunday  11th.    Showery. 

Monday  12th.  Fine.  Lapoitrie  assisting  the  ordinary  ox  drivers 
in  taming  the  oxen  brought  in  on  Saturday.  Cowie  finishing  floor 
of  slaughterhouse. 

iM  IdMtlty  not  AMtrtelBtd. 
ist  Mentlty  mC 
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Alciska,  Our  Beautiful  Northland  of  Opportunity.  By  Agnes  Rush 
Burr.  (Boston:  The  Page  Company.  1919.  Pp.428.  $4.00 
net.) 

This  handsome  book  with  decorative  cover,  carrying  six  plates 
in  full  color  and  forty-eight  duogravures,  is  another  in  the  "See 
America  First"  Series.  Most  of  the  volumes  thus  far  issued  in  the 
series  are  devoted  to  the  West.  "Sunset  Canada;  British  Colum- 
bia and  Beyond"  was  reviewed  in  this  Quarterly  (Volume  IX.,  page 
310)  and  other  volumes  include  "California,  Romantic  and  Beauti- 
ful," "Oregon,  the  Picturesque"  and  "Three  Wonderlands  of  the 
American  West."    Each  book  is  sumptuously  printed  and  boxed. 

The  author  makes  no  pretense  of  presenting  history.  She  re- 
cords the  observations  by  herself  and  others.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  best  told  in  her  preface  as  follows:  "Alaska  is  a  land  of 
beautiful  scenery  and  of  almost  inexhaustible  resources.  It  is  a 
land  with  a  romantic  history,  and  a  land  of  interesting  people, 
whether  these  be  the  sturdy  pioneers  and  their  descendants  with 
their  tales  of  early  days,  the  Indians,  and  the  rapid  progress  they 
are  making  on  their  march  toward  civilization,  or  the  prospector 
with  pack  on  back  on  his  tireless  quest  for  gold. 

"It  is  a  land  also  of  many  opportunities.  In  size  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  United  States,  in  resources  almost  equal  in  variety 
to  those  of  the  entire  country,  Alaska  as  yet  has  but  comparatively 
a  small  population  and  few  industries.  New  business  enterprises  in 
almost  countless  number  await  the  seeing  eye  and  earnest  hand  of 
the  shrewd  business  man  and  woman." 

She  further  tells  about  the  possibility  of  observing  much  of  the 
great  scenery  from  well-appointed  steamers  and  railroad  trains  and 
automobiles  over  a  three-hundred  mile  road.  All  this  reminds  the 
present  reviewer  of  a  remark  made  at  Prince  William  Sound  in  the 
summer  of  1902  by  General  A.  W.  Greely,  then  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Army:  "We  have  just  been  establishing 
signal  stations  through  the  unexplored  interior  of  Alaska.  When 
the  discoverers  and  explorers  come  they  can  step  into  one  of  those 
stations  and  send  their  records  to  the  outside  world." 

There  remains  much  exploring  to  be  done  in  Alaska.  None  of 
it  will  detract,  however,  from  the  interest  or  value  of  this  book. 

(66) 
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The  author  acknowledges  help  received  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing "Mr.  J.  L.  McPherson,  of  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  made  the  study  of  Alaska  almost 
his  life  work;  Mr.  Kenneth  Kerr  of  the  Seattle  'Railway  and  Ma- 
rine News,'  and  many  others."  The  second  chapter  of  the  book  is 
entitled:  "From  Seattle  Northward."  Edmond  S.  Meany. 


Central  Oregon.     By  W.  D.  Cheney.     (Seattle:  The  Ivy  Press. 
1919.    Pp.  149.    $1.00.) 

This  little  book  locally  produced  and  published  has  the  distinct 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
which  railroad  building  is  being  rapidly  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  descriptions  of  new  resources  to  be  made  available  there  is  also 
a  note  of  preparedness,  which  is  best  told  by  the  author  himself  on 
pages  144  to  146,  as  follows: 

"This  book  is  being  written  in  the  midst  of  the  European  War ; 
and  these  words  are  written  the  day  following  an  address  by  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  in  which  he  appeals  for  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Highway  as  a  matter  of  military  importance.  Exactly  as 
this  paragraph  is  being  written,  a  representative  of  the  Coast  De- 
fense League  calls  upon  the  writer  for  assistance  in  securing  sup- 
port for  the  Pacific  Highway  as  a  part  of  the  Military  Road  Sys- 
tem.   If  this  highway  is  important,  what  of  these  railroads? 

"The  strength  of  Germany  has  not  been  in  men  and  material 
alone.  But  would  have  been  useless  but  for  a  wonderful  system  of 
railroads,  permitting  the  quick  shifting  of  armies  and  munitions. 

"Our  Pacific  Coast  is  very  vulnerable;  and  it  is  not  because  of 
seven  hundred  miles  of  coast-line  between  Cape  Flattery  and  the 
Golden  Gate.  It  is  because  of  the  long,  easily  broken  thread  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  lying  undefended  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Even  if  not  impaired,  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
handle  the  congested  traffic  of  war. 

"Not  only  will  the  Strahom  Lines  put  millions  of  acres  under 
cultivation:  they  will  provide  two  lines  north  and  south  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  instead  of  the  one  line  now  existing.  By  double- 
tracking  only  sevent>'-six  and  one-half  miles  of  the  Strahom  System, 
three  lines  will  be  provided  for  the  entire  distance  between  Mare 
Island  and  Puget  Sound,  over  which  troops  and  munitions  can  be 
rushed  north  and  south ;  and  two  of  these  lines  will  be  cast  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  a  natural  fortification." 
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The  Problem  of  the  Pacific,    By  C.  Brunsdon  Fi<etcher.     (New 
York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company.    1919.    Pp.254.    $3.00  net.) 

The  author  opens  his  preface  by  declaring:  "This  book  is  not 
an  ordered  history  of  the  Pacific.  Its  main  object  is  to  show  how 
four  Powers  during  a  century  have  been  reaching  towards  a  mas- 
tery of  half  of  the  world — ^the  Pacific  Ocean  covers  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere— and  only  as  the  main  facts  of  this  mastery  are  kept  in  mind 
will  a  Peace  Conference  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  interests  now 
dominant." 

His  description  of  the  first  chapter  is  worth  repeating:  "A 
century  completed  with  war :  Its  history  in  the  Pacific  marked  by 
chapters  of  special  importance :  Each  decade  from  1814  begins  with 
some  notable  event :  The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1824  and  Alaska :  Aus- 
tralia conquered  in  1814,  1824,  1834:  France  and  Tahiti  in  1844, 
and  Britain's  settlement  with  America :  The  year  1854  and  Japan's 
beginning  as  a  Power :  Germany  also  enters  the  Pacific  in  that  year : 
Effect  upon  the  Pacific  of  Prussia's  attack  upon  Denmark  in  1864: 
Fiji  annexed  in  1874:  Germany's  annexations  in  1884:  War  between 
China  and  Japan  in  1894:  War  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  1904: 
Opening  of  Kiel  and  Panama  Canals  in  1914." 

The  ambitions  of  Germany  and  Japan  bulk  large  in  the  subse- 
quent chapters  and  the  position  of  Australia  is  given  prominence. 
The  author's  preface  is  dated  at  Sydney  in  May,  1918.  His  con- 
clusion is  a  plea  for  a  better  understanding  of  Australia  and  the 
last  worBs :  "While  some  things  may  have  to  wait,  the  main  purpose 
of  English-speaking  peoples  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  real  liberty 
will  be  greatly  served." 


The  Degradation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma.    By  Henry  Adams. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  Pp.317.  $2.50.) 

In  this  Quarterly  for  January,  1919,  there  appeared  a  review 
of  the  remarkable  book  entitled  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams." 
In  correspondence  with  the  dead  author's  brother.  Brooks  Adams, 
it  developed  that  he  had  a  manuscript  giving  further  views  of  Henry 
Adams  on  the  philosophy  of  history  which  would  be  published.  It 
here  appears  as  "The  Rule  or  Phase  Applied  to  History." 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  by  the  brother.  Brooks  Adams, 
on  "The  Heritage  of  Henry  Adams."    This  is  followed  by  a  letter 
to  the  American  Historical  Association  of  which  he  was  president 
can  Teachers  of  History  ( 1910)  and  by  the  final  "Phase." 
inn  1894  and  by  the  hitherto  privately  published  "Letter  to  Ameri- 
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Readers  of  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  will  surely  want 
to  read  this  book.  In  a  private  letter,  Brooks  Adams  says :  "I  am 
afraid  you  will  hardly  find  the  book  alluring,  as  it  is  not  optimistic." 
But  he  adds  later,  "Such  as  we  are — ^we  are."  He  thinks  the  "Let- 
ter to  Teachers"  is  one  of  the  ablest  things  his  brother  Henry  ever 
wrote. 


The  Life  of  General  Ely  S.  Parker,  By  Arthur  C.  Parker.   (Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.:  BuflFalo  Historical  Society.    1919.  Pp.  346.) 

This  interesting  addition  to  Americana  is  written  by  a  great- 
nephew  of  General  Parker.  The  author  has  achieved  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  writer.  He  is  now  State  Archaeologist  of  New 
York.  General  Parker  was  the  last  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Iroquois 
and  was  military  secretary  of  General  Grant.  He  made  a  most  re- 
markable link  between  the  great  race  of  Indians  and  their  white 
neighbors.  This  book  with  its  sympathetic  records  and  collection 
of  illustrations  will  prove  to  be  a  monument  to  one  of  America's 
admirable  Indian  characters. 


Taxation  in  Nevada,    By  Romanzo  Adams.    (Reno:  Nevada  His- 
torical Society.  1918.    Pp.  199.    $1.50.) 

This  little  voliune,  well  described  by  its  title,   is   one   in   the 
Nevada  Applied  History  Series,  edited  by  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier. 


Correspondence  of  the  Reverend  Ezra  Fisher.  Edited  by  Sarah 
Fisher  Henderson,  Nelue  Edith  Latourette  and  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.  (Portland:  Miss  Freda  Latourette,  325 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.    1919.    Pp.  492.    $3.50  net.) 

Rev.  Ezra  Fisher  was  a  pioneer  Missionary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ore- 
gon. 

The  first  twenty-nine  pages  are  devoted  to  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  missionary.  His  correspondence  from  the  Middle 
West  concludes  on  page  155  when  he  wrote  on  April  12,  1845,  "We 
are  now  here  (Davenport)  on  our  way  to  Or^on."  The  last  entry 
bears  the  date  of  March  31,  1857.  That  span  of  a  dozen  years  was 
filled  with  important  events  in  Or^[on  history  and  these  pages  of 
letters  throw  light  that  will  be  welcome  by  all  who  study  the  period. 
Like  most  missionaries  he  gained  his  living  from  the  soil.  In  1861, 
he  left  the  r^on  of  Willamette  Valley  and  moved  to  The  Dalles. 
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He  continued  to  preach  and  farm.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  Cali- 
fornia for  his  health  but  returned  to  The  Dalles  and  resumed  his 
religious  work.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  October  18,  1874, 
and  died  at  The  Dalles,  November  1,  1874.  He  was  much  interested 
in  education.  In  his  last  letter  to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  he  said :  "Will  you  once  more  send  us  a  man  for  Ore- 
gon City  University?  I  write  officially."  His  death  resulted  from 
pneumonia  contracted  while  visiting  the  schools  of  Wasco  County. 
This  was  counted  an  untimely  end  for  a  man  of  his  vigor  though 
he  was  nearing  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

The  correspondence  here  reproduced  was  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  history  for  large  portions  if  it  to  appear  in  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 


Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pc^ific  North- 
west   Library    Association     (Tacoma:    Ei^Ena  A.  Clancey, 
Treasurer,  care  of  Tacoma  Public  Library.    1919.    Pp.  52.    75 
cents.) 
This  volume  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  held  in 
Seattle  in  September,  1918.    It  includes  a  selection  from  the  papers 
presented  iat  the  Meeting,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  given 
over  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  and  to  reports  of  Commit- 
tees.   It  is  arranged  in  a  serviceable  and  intelligible  manner  form- 
ing on  the  whole  a  model  for  institutional  proceedings  of  its  kind. 
An  index  covers  the  publications  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's existence. 

The  Seattle  Conference  was  held  a  few  months  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  and  reflects  the  active  part  taken  by  librarians 
to  help  in  winning  the  War.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Library  As- 
sociation is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  fine  record  and  the  care  it 
has  taken  to  safeguard  the  history  of  its  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  Northwest.  Such  volumes  have  great 
historical  value  since  the  history  of  a  democracy  is  largely  the  his- 
tory of  its  institutions. 


Transactions  of  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association,  (Portland:  George  H.  Himes,  Secre- 
tary.   1919.    Pp.  273-350.) 

This  pamphlet  is  three  years  late  in  its  appearance.  It  is  the 
record  of  the  reunion  held  in  Portland  on  June  22,  1916.  The 
crowd  in  attendance  numbered  eight  hundred.  The  tireless  secre- 
tary collected  the  usual  amount  of  valuable  historical  data.     He 
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says :  "But  one  man  registered  an  arrival  in  the  '30s.  He  was  Cyrus 
Hamlin  Walker,  of  Albany.  He  was  bom  December  7,  1838. 
Scores  of  others  were  older  than  Mr.  Walker,  but  none  beat  him 
into  the  State.  Mr.  Walker  proudly  proclaims  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  oldest  living  white  man  bom  west  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains." 

The  annual  address  was  given  by  William  M.  Colvig,  a  pioneer 
of  1851. 

The  pamphlet  also  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-first 
gran3  encampment  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  North  Paci- 
fic Coast  and  other  matters  of  historic  interest. 


Linguistic  Families  of  California,  By  Roi«and  B.  Dixon  and  A.  L. 
Krobber.  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  1919. 
Pp.  47-118.    75  cents.) 

This  is  Number  3  of  Volume  16  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  It  re- 
flects the  care  and  attention  to  technical  details  given  to  all  the 
numbers  in  this  series.  There  is  included  a  map  of  "Families  of 
Native  Languages  in  California." 


Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
By  F.  W.  Hodge,  Ethnologist-in-chargc.  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.    1919.    Pp.  677.) 

Handbook  of  Aboriginal  American  Antiquities,  By  W.  H.  Holmbs. 
(Washington:  Government  Printmg  Office.    1919.    Pp.  380.) 

Prehistoric  Villages,  Castles,  and  Towers  of  Southwestern  Colo- 
rado, By  J.  Wai,ter  Fewkes.  (Washington:  Government 
Printmg  Of  fice.    1919.    Pp.79.) 

All  publications  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are  wel- 
come additions  to  the  historical  literature  of  America.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  three  has  evidently  been  delayed  by  congestion  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  caused  by  the  recent  war.  The  annual 
report  is  for  the  year  1911-1912.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau,  the  volume  includes  four  accompanying  papers  as  follows : 
"Uses  of  plants  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  River  Region,"  by 
Melvin  Randolph  Gilmore;  "Preliminary  Account  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Region  between  the  Mancos  and  La  Plata  Rivers  in 
Southwestern  Colorado,"  by  Earl  H.  Morris;  "Designs  on  Prehis- 
toric Hopi  Pottery,"  by  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes;  "The  Hawaiian 
Romance  of  Laieikawai,"  by  Martha  Warren  Beckwith,  with  an  ap- 
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pendix  of  Hawaiian  stories  collected  by  Fomander  and  edited  by 
Thomas  G.  Thrum  of  the  Bishop  Museimi,  Honolulu.  Each  of  the 
papers  is  accompanied  by  beautiful  illustrations. 

The  book  on  Aboriginal  American  Antiquities  is  Bulletin  60.  It 
is  one  of  the  planned  series  of  handbooks  like  those  on  American 
Indians  '(Bulletin  30)  and  American  Indian  Languages  (Bulletin 
40).  The  second  volimie,  or  Part  II.,  of  this  present  bulletin  will 
be  devoted  to  "implements,  utensils,  and  other  minor  artifacts  of 
stone."  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  systematic  presentation 
and  classification  of  the  American  antiquities,  "to  make  them  readi- 
ly available  to  the  student  who  shall  undertake  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  evolution  of  culture  among  men."  In  the 
chapter  on  "Culture  Characterization  Areas"  there  are  four  areas 
of  especial  interest  to  the  Pacific  Coast — "The  California  Area," 
"The  Columbia-Fraser  Area,"  "The  Northwest  Coast  Area,"  "The 
Arctic  Coast  Area."  In  this  classification  the  Northwest  Coast  is 
given  as  from  Puget  Sound  to  Mount  St.  Elias. 

The  third  item  is  a  fascinating  little  book  (Bulletin  70)  de- 
voted to  prehistoric  conditions  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Fewkes  shows  the  spirit  of  his  work  in  the  following  sentence 
from  his  introduction :  "No  achievements  in  American  anthropology 
are  more  striking  than  those  that,  from  a  study  of  htunan  buildings 
and  artifacts  antedating  the  historic  period,  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  advanced  prehistoric  culture  of  man  in  America."  The  slender 
volume  is  illustrated  with  18  drawings  in  the  text  and  with  33  plates 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Many  of  the  plates  contain  three  half-tones. 
All  are  well  printed  and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  text. 


The  Audiencia  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  By  Chari^es  Henry  Cun- 
ningham, Ph.  D.  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press. 
1919.    Pp.478.) 

The  title-page  includes  the  phrase :  "As  Illustrated  by  the  Audi- 
encia of  Manila  (1583-1800)."  Dr.  Cunningham  explains  in  his  pre- 
face that  this  came  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  situ- 
ated in  Manila  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  As  the  Audiencia  was  com- 
mon to  all  Spanish  colonies,  this  study,  he  believes,  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  audiencias  in  Spanish-America. 

The  work  has  no  contact  with,  or  reference  to,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  but,  as  an  additional  monument  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  wealth  and  scholorship  of  California  in  the  field  of  history,  it 
gives  another  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  one  phase  of  that 
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cooperation.  The  author  in  acknowledging  help  from  many  sources 
says :  "To  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  generous  order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  I  am  indebted  for  the  rare  opporttmity  of  two  years  of  for- 
eign residence  and  research  in  the  various  archives  of  Spain." 


Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Session  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange.  (Tumwater:  Fred  W.  Lewis,  Secretary.  1919. 
Pp.  168.) 

The  annual  session  was  held  at  Port  Angeles,  on  June  3-6,  1919. 
Besides  the  proceedings  the  book  contains  lists  of  granges  and  their 
officers.  One  fine  expression  of  purpose  is  found  in  the  annual 
address  of  the  Master  of  the  Washington  State  Grange,  William 
Bouck:  "Let  us  not  forget  that  above  all  money,  or  profit  or  loss, 
we  are  for  the  development  of  men  and  women  first,  last  and  all 
the  time." 


Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada.  Edited  by 
George  M.  Wrong,  H.  H.  Langton  and  W.  Stewart  Wai,^ 
LACE.  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press.  1919.  Pp. 
XIII  and  203.) 

This  periodical  volume  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Studies 
is  of  immense  value  and  importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  The  Dominion  and  the  United  States  are  such 
close  and  cordial  neighbors  that  there  is  much  overlapping  in  the 
historical  literature.  This  gives  the  book  a  distinct  value  on  this 
side  of  "the  longest  undefended  boundary  on  Earth." 

Readers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  find  proof  of  this  friend- 
ly overlapping  of  interest  by  turning  to  pages  115  to  136.  There 
will  be  fotmd  careful  and  scholarly  reviews  of  literature,  produced 
in  the  years  1917-1918,  relating  to  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia. A  number  of  Canadian  and  American  volumes  are  noted. 
Nine  articles  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  receive  at- 
tention as  do  five  of  the  important  overlapping  articles  in  the  neigh- 
boring Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  The  criticism 
and  appreciation  expressed  are  eminently  fair  and  cordial.  British 
Columbia  was  part  of  the  Oregon  Country  in  the  old  days  of  "joint 
occupancy"  and  it  i$  now  a  delight  to  find  in  history  a  field  for  such 
friendly  and  effective  international  cooperation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  those  whose  woric  is  men- 
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tioned  are  six  of  the  contributing  editors  of  the  Washington  His- 
torical Quarteriy  as  follows:  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Bagley,  of  Seattle; 
Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla ;  Professor  Frank  A.  Colder,  of 
Pullman ;  Judge  F.  W.  Howay,  of  New  Westminster  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Sperlin,  of  Tacoma. 


Other  Books  Received 

Brigcs,  John  Ely.  William  Peters  Hepburn.  In  Iowa  Biograph- 
ical Series,  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.  (Iowa  City: 
The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.    1919.    Pp.  469.) 

BuFFAU>  Historical  Society.  Publications,  Volume  XXII. 
(Buffalo:  The  Society.    1918.    Pp.437.    $4.00.) 

Connecticut  Historicai,  Society.  Collections.  Volume  XVII. 
(Hartford:  The  Society.    1918.    Pp.  402.) 

Holt,  Lucius  Hudson  and  Chilton,  Alexander  Wheeler.  A 
Brief  History  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1919.    Pp.  358.    $2.75.) 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  Transactions.  Volume 
XXIV.    (Springfield:  The  Society.    1919.    Pp.216.) 

Indiana  Historical  Commission.  The  Indiana  Centennial,  1916. 
(Indianapolis:  The  Commission.    1919.    Pp.  441.) 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  Twenty-first  Biennial  Re- 
port,  1917-1919.     (Topeka:  State  Printer.    1919.  Pp.  71.) 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Proceedings,  October,  1918- 
June,  1919,  Volume  UI.  (Boston:  The  Society.  1919.  Pp. 
356.) 

PuGET  Sound  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Journal  and  Yearbook,  1919.  (Sequim,  R.  C.  Hartley,  Secre- 
tary.   1919.    Pp.  293-377.) 

Washington  State  Bankers  Association.  Proceedings  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention,  1919.     (Ritzville.    W.  H. 

Martin,  Secretary.    1919.    Pp.  158.) 
WiLNER,  Merton  M.    Popular  History  of  the  War,     (Buffalo: 

Buffalo  Historical  Society.    1919.    Pp.  36.) 
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Journal  of  Indian  Treaty  Days. 

The  University  of  Washington  Library  has  been  enriched  by 
the  gift  from  William  S.  Lewis,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Eastern .  Washington   State   Historical    Society,  of  a  substantially 
bound  typewritten  copy  of  the  original  journal  kept  by  James  Doty 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Indian  treaty-making  conmiission  organ- 
ized by  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens.    He  received  that  appointment 
on  December  7,  1854,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  with  enthusiasm. 
Young  Doty  inherited  a  love  for  such    work.      His    father, 
James  Duane  Doty,  was  an  early  settler  of  Michigan  and  in  1820 
went  with  a  party  under  General  Lewis  Cass,  traveling  4000  miles 
in  canoes,  exploring  the  upper  lakes  and  making  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  region.    He  was  a  judge  in  Northern  Michi- 
gan and  in  1830  was  one  of  a  conmiission  to  lay  out  a  military  road 
from  Green  Bay  through  Chicago  to  Prairie  du  Chien.    As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Legislature  in  1834  he  introduced  a  bill  which 
led  to  the  division  of  Michigan  and  the  creation  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  Territories.     He  was  one  of  the  fotmders  of  Madison  and 
secured  its  adoption  as  the  capital  of  Wisconsin.    He  served  the 
Territory  as  Delegate  in  Congress,  1837-1841,  as  Governor,  1841- 
1844,  and  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.    He  served 
two  terms  as  Congressman  from  the  new  State,  1849-1853.    As  that 
service  was  ending  his  son  James  received  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  exploring  party  under  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens.    Later 
President  Lincoln  appointed  the  father,  James  Duane  Doty,  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah  Territory  in  1864. 

James  Doty  was  listed  in  the  party  of  Governor  Stevens  for 
"astronomical  and  magnetic  observations."  As  the  party  progressed 
westward  he  was  left  for  the  winter  at  Fort  Benton  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  proposed  treaty  with  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  Governor 
Stevens  says:  "Mr.  Doty,  who  had  won  very  much  upon  me  by  his 
intelligence,  his  fidelity,  his  promptitude,  and  energy  of  character, 
parted  with  me  with  feelings  of  hope  and  pride  at  the  idea  that 
now  a  field  was  opening  to  him  where  he  could  be  useful  to  his 
country,  and  make  a  reputation  for  himself."  General  Hazard 
Stevens  in  his  "Life"  of  his  father  speaks  of  those  winter  explora- 
tions as  "remarkable  and  valuable." 

The  first  Indian  treaty  concluded  by  Governor  Stevens  was 
with  the  Nisqually  and  other  bands  and  was  dated  December  26, 
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1854.  Among  the  witness  signatures  is  that  of  James  Doty,  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Conmiission."  In  that  same  winter  he  was  sent  to 
Eastern  Washington  with  Indian  Agents  Bolon  and  Xansdale  to 
prepare  the  tribes  there  for  assembling  in  treaty  councils.  The 
greatest  value  of  the  present  journal  is  its  record  of  that  mission. 

When  Governor  Stevens  learned  of  the  plot  by  Pio-pio-mox- 
mox  at  the  Walla  Walla  council  to  kill  the  white  people,  he  con- 
fided the  danger  to  only  two  of  his  party.  These  were  the  Secre- 
tary, James  Doty,  and  the  Packmaster,  C.  P.  Higgins,  who  later 
was  the  founder  of  Missoula,  Mont.  Doty  bore  this  and  all  other 
responsibilities  bravely.  Later,  at  the  Blackfoot  coimcil  he  rode 
night  and  day  far  into  Canada  to  recover  stolen  horses  and  thus  to 
impress  upon  the  Indians  the  serious  purpose  of  the  treaty  com- 
mission. 

As  the  rumbles  of  the  Indian  war  began,  Governor  Stevens  ap- 
pointed Doty  a  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  remained  close  to  Gov- 
ernor Stevens  imtil  the  latter  was  nominated  for  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress in  1857  and  went  out  on  the  campaign.  On  his  return  he  was 
saddened  with  the  news  that  James  Doty  had  died  and  was  buried 
on  Bush  Prairie  besides  his  friend  George  W.  Stevens.  The  Gov- 
ernor declared:  "I  have  never  been  connected  with  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  upright  man." 

This  journal  of  108  pages  begins  with  the  date  of  January  20, 

1855,  and  ends  with  May  24,  1856.  The  records  supplement  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian  treaties  and  the  transactions  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  war.  It  is  especially  welcome  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Library  already  rich  in  materials  pertaining 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Washington's  first  Territorial  Governor, 
Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens. 


Oregon  Historical  Society 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  Portland  on  October  25,  1919.  The  annual  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates  on  "The  History  of  Pacific 
University." 


The  Pioneer 


A  rugged  and  forceful  statue  by  the  noted  sculptor,  A.  Phim- 
ister  Proctor,  was  unveiled  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  at  Eugene,  on  May  22,  1919.  A  record  of  the  ceremonies 
appears  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  for  Sep- 
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tember,  1919.  The  donor  of  the  statue,  Joseph  N.  Teal,  made  a 
brief  address  giving  his  reasons  for  the  desire  to  honor  the  pioneers 
and  to  place  the  enduring  bronze  embodiment  of  that  honor  in  the 
keeping  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  principal  address  of  the 
occasion  was  delivered  by  Frederick  V.  Holman,  President  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Association  and  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Oregon  Pioneers. 

The  statue  has  a  backgrotmd  of  fir  trees  and  stands  on  an  un- 
cut field  boulder.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  bearded,  forward-looking 
man,  clad  in  buckskin  with  a  rifle  sltmg  from  his  shoulder.  It  is  an 
idealized  figure  of  a  conqueror  of  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Proctor,  the 
sculptor,  is  represented  by  his  work  in  many  eastern  cities  and  re- 
ceived gold  medals  for  exhibits  in  a  number  of  international  ex- 
positions. 


Cleveland  Letters  Wanted 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  formerly  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland, 
has  entrusted  to  Professor  Robert  M.  McElroy,  of  Princeton,  the 
task  of  preparing  the  authorized  Life  and  Letters  of  President 
Cleveland,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  are  to  be  the  pub- 
lishers. They  ask  that  any  persons  having  letters  or  papers  by 
President  Cleveland  be  requested  to  loan  them  to  Professor  McEl- 
roy for  this  work.  Many  political  friends  and  associates  have  al- 
ready done  this  and  the  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in 
Mrs.  Preston's  collection  have  also  been  made  available.  This  ad- 
ditional request  is  made  with  urgent  emphasis  as  President  Cleve- 
land wrote  most  of  his  letters  in  long  hand  and  kept  no  copies. 


More  McElroy  Manuscripts 

This  Quarterly  for  July,  1919,  (pages  235-236)  announced  the 
receipt  of  a  number  of  historically  important  manuscripts  from 
Harry  B.  McElroy  of  Olympia.  Since  then  he  has  sent  a  dozen 
more  manuscripts  which,  like  the  others,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Washington.  This  latest  gift  consists 
of  the  following: 

A  leter,  dated  at  Walla  Walla  on  January  13,  1862,  from  H.  H. 
Spalding  to  B.  F.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Washington  Territory,  presents  in  four  pages  an  urgent  plea  to  be 
appointed  teacher  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  The  letter  was  ac- 
companied by  a  petition  in  the  following  language:  "The  under- 
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signed  respectfully  recommended  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  for  the  of- 
fice of  teacher  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his 
wife  came  to  Oregon  in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Whitman  and 
wife  in  1836.  He  was  stationed  among  the  Nez  Perces  as  Mission- 
ary. He  and  his  wife  taught  them  the  use  of  letters ;  reduced  their 
language  to  writing ;  taught  some  of  them  to  read  and  write ;  trans- 
lated a  part  of  the  Bible  and  printed  it  in  their  language  and  also 
a  small  hynm  book,  and  continued  to  labor  among  them  until  Nov. 
1847,  when  Dr.  Whitman  and  family  were  murdered  by  the  Cayuse 
Indians,  compelling  others  to  flee.  Mr.  Spalding  introduced  some 
of  the  arts  among  the  Nez  Perces.  Men  learned  to  till  the  ground 
and  raise  and  secure  crops,  take  care  of  stock  and  assist  in  attend- 
ing both  a  saw  and  a  grist  mill.  He  organized  a  small  church  which 
still  exists  under  the  care  of  an  Indian  preacher  named  Timothy, 
who  often  preaches  to  them.  But  that  church  needs  Mr.  Spalding's 
presence  and  care.  The  Indians  have  often  asked  him  to  come 
back.  He  is  now  on  the  Touchet  River,  ready  and  willing  to  return 
to  his  old  station  if  he  can  be  supported.  We  believe  that  his  early 
location  among  them,  in  that  capacity,  would  tend  to  preserve  their 
friendship  for  the  Americans  and  thus  preserve  peace." 

Among  the  thirty-three  signatures  to  this  interesting  petition, 
the  following  can  easily  be  deciphered:  G.  H.  Atkinson,  A.  G. 
Henry,  W.  T.  Adams,  J.  O.  Rayner,  W.  C.  Johnson,  James  Pearson, 
William  C.  Dement,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  J.  S.  Griffin,  W.  Straight,  D.  D. 
Tompkins,  William  Whitlock.  D.  W.  Craig,  Cris  Taylor,  L.  F. 
Carter,  R.  Gammill,  M.  Bam,  John  G.  Toner,  James  K.  Kelly, 
Thomas  F.  Scott,  A.  Halland,  I.  Myrick,  P.  B.  Chamberlain,  J. 
Fleming,  J.  M.  Bacon,  F.  Charman. 

The  petition  is  endorsed  "Old  Spaulding,  Jany.  13,  1862."  The 
word  "old"  may  denote  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  missionary's 
request.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  granted.  Mr. 
Spalding's  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza  Spalding  Warren,  published  a  little 
book  called  "Memoirs  of  the  West"  in  1916.  On  page  11  she  says 
of  her  father :  "In  1871  he  went  back  to  resume  the  work  so  abrupt- 
ly terminated  by  the  Whitman  massacre."  His  tombstone  near  the 
old  mission  records  his  death  on  August  3,  1874.  The  letter  and 
petition  add  another  note  of  pathos  to  the  missionary  history  of  the 
Oregon  country. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  Fraser  Tolmie  in  Victoria  to  B.  F.  Ken- 
dall under  date  of  August  14,  1862,  speaks  of  Mr.  Kendall's  friend 
Rev.  Starr  King,  the  famous  California  preacher.  He  gave  an  ad- 
dress— "Shadow  and  Substance" — in  Victoria  and  Dr.  Tolmie  said : 
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'*!  wish  Victoria  were  large  enough  for  us  to  have  such  a  clergyman 
as  Mr.  King  here." 

A  copy,  certified  as  correct  by  B.  F.  Kendall,  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  to  William  Huntington, 
United  States  Marshal  for  Washington  Territory,  dated  July  15, 
1862,  approves  the  prevention  of  the  attempt  to  sell  lands  of  the 
Puget  Soimd  Agricultural  Company  (British)  for  taxes  "imtil  the 
subject  can  formally  be  adjusted  by  treaty,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
soon  be  accomplished." 

The  manuscript  copy  of  an  address  by  B.  F.  Kendall  on  "The 
Prospect  of  Freedom  in  Europe"  is  dated  September,  1852,  and 
opens  as  follows:  "For  the  past  three  years  the  affairs  of  Europe 
have  been  of  more  general  interest  to  mankind  than  at  any  previ- 
ous period  of  the  world  history." 

On  gilt-edged  paper  C.  C.  Leeds  writes  a  gossipy  letter  from 
Washington  City  to  his  friend  B.  F.  Kendall  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory under  the  date  of  June  18,  1854. 

In  a  beautifully  written  letter,  James  G.  Swan,  at  Neah  Bay  in 
1861,  asked  for  a  position  in  the  Indian  service  that  he  might  con- 
tinue among  the  tribes  he  had  been  studying  for  ten  years. 

When  B.  F.  Kendall  was  absent  from  office,  his  clerk,  W.  G. 
Dunlap,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  little  importance  except  for  the  men- 
tioning of  a  few  pioneers  in  1861. 

Alexander  S.  Abemethy  wrote  a  letter  asking  the  appointment 
of  his  son  as  an  Indian  teacher  in  1861.  Three  weeks  later  he  wrote 
another  withdrawing  the  request.  Mr.  Kendall  saved  copies  of  his 
carefully  prepared  answers.  There  were  evidently  religious  quar- 
rels over  appointments  and  removals  in  the  Indian  service  in  1861. 


A  Nebraska  Centennial 

This  Quarterly  was  invited  to  be  represented  at  a  celebration 
by  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  acting  in  conjimction 
with  patriotic,  military  and  civic  organizations  of  Nebraska  and  of 
the  United  States.  The  occasion  was  the  centennial  anniversaries 
of  the  landing  of  the  first  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  upper  Missouri  region  in  September  and  October,  1819,  and  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Atkinson,  which  for  the  period  1819-1827 
was  tBe  farthest  west  military  post  in  the  United  States.  The  date 
of  the  celebration  was  Saturday,  October  11,  1919. 
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Living  Pioneers  of  Washington 

In  the  issue  of  this  Quarterly  for  July,  1919,  there  was  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  biographies  of  pioneers  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington which  had  appeared  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  up  to 
June  21,  1919.  The  list  is  here  continued  up  to  January  1,  1920. 
The  dates  are  those  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  in  which  the  biogra- 
phies appeared,  in  each  case  on  the  editorial  page. 

July  1,  Donald  Mac  Innes,  Dungeness. 

July  2,  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Conner,  Seattle. 

July  3,  Hugh  Eldridge,  Bellingham. 

July  4,  Capt.  George  M.  Coupe,  Seattle. 

July  5,  James  H.  Woolery,  Seattle. 

July  7,  Mrs.  Bennett  W.  Johns,  Olympia. 

July  8,  Mrs.  Jenny  G.  Jenkins,  Seattle. 

July  9,  Charles  Lutkens,  Elbe. 

July  11,  Joel  Franklin  Warren,  Seattle. 

October  28,  Mrs.  Sabra  S.  Cornell,  Seattle. 

October  29,  Capt.  S.  A.  Hoyt,  Seattle. 

October  30,  Allen  E.  F.  Bartz,  Stanwood. 

October  31,  Edward  S.  Bucklin,  Warren,  Me. 

November  1,  D.  O.  Pearson,  Stanwood. 

November  3,  Calvin  S.  Barlow,  Tacoma. 

November  4,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Bush,  Issaquah. 

November  5,  Mrs.  Mary  Catharine  Spalding,  Almota. 

November  6,  Mrs.  Iv>'  E.  Day,  Olympia. 

November  7,  Mrs.  Virginia  M  .Herrmann,  Okanogan. 

November  8,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sweeney,  Seattle. 

November  10,  Capt.  James  W.  Keen,  Seattle. 

November  12,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Anderson,  Fir. 

November  18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Northup.  Clearwater. 

December  15,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jackson,  Seattle. 

December  16,  Mrs.  Zeralda  H.  Clark,  Retsil. 


Conttibtttins  Cbitons 

C1.ARENCE  B.  Bagley,  Seattle       W.  D.  Lyman,  Walla  Walla 
T.  C.  Ei^UOTT,  Walla  Walla  H.  B.  McElroy,  Olympia 

Frank  A.  Gou)eR,  Pullman         Edward  McMahon,  Seattle 
WnxiAM  S.  Lewis,  Spokane       O.  B.  Speri,in,  Tacoma 

F.  W.  How  AY,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
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THE  REOPENING  OF  THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 

CONVENTION  OF  1824 

In  1821  the  Russian  government,  in  an  imperial  ukase,  gave 
notice  to  the  British  and  American  powers  that  it  asserted  claim  to 
all  country  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  north  of  51®, 
and  made  the  oceanic  waters  within  100  Italian  miles  to  which  that 
claim  applied  a  closed  sea.^  This  ukase  had  been  made,  not  as  may 
have  supposed,  to  further  Russia's  political  ambitions,  but  as  a 
concession  to  the  Russian  American  Company,  which,  in  fact,  was 
the  declared  reason  for  Russia's  being  in  these  parts  at  all.*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  quickly  brought  that  nation  into  direct  collision 
with  the  pretentions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  whose 
representatives  immediately  protested. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Adams,  requested  the  grounds  which  could  warrant  the  claims  and 
regulations  of  the  ukase.  He  stated  that  his  nation  expected  that 
any  definition  of  boundaries  between  the  two  nations  would  have 
been  arranged  by  treaty  which  had  not  been  the  case ;  and  that  the 
closed  sea  provision  deeply  aflFected  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

All  this  was  done  through  Pierre  de  Poletica,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Russia.  De  Poletica  re- 
plied that  the  Russian  claims  were  based  upon  discoveries;  that 
they  really  extended  much  further  to  the  southward;  but  as  the 
American  settlement  was  below  46°,  and  the  Russian  Novo  Arch- 
angelsk  below  57®,  the  parallel  of  51®  appeared  a  reasonable  mean. 

1  The  official  oorrcupondencc  leadlnp  up  to  nnd  Includinif  the  troatr  of  1S24  is  con- 
tained In  the  following:  Hourc  Ft.  tt'C.  17th  Tong.,  1  8.,  doc.  112  serial  number  68:  Sen 
Ex.  JPoc..  4lst  Cone,  H  S.,  Uouttr  /•>.  /<oc.,  ISth  Cong.  28,  rtoo.  30.  serial  numher  1441; 
doc.  5h,  aerial  nunitor  11%:  Hounr  Ex.  />f/c.,  I8th  Cong.,  1  S.,  Aoc.  2,  serial  ntunl»^r  8» :  8m, 
Et.  Doc.,  ISth  Cong.,  2  S.,  aerial  nonit)er  lOh ;  Ainirican  State  Paprr».  Foreign  Relatlona. 
ir.   pp.   R,M-8«4. 

2  The  relatinn  I  Ptwr«'n  the  nu*>«lnn  poTonr'.rnt  and  tJ:*"  RuHnian  American  Company  la 
convincingly  set   fortli  In  IJancroft,   JIUtoty  cf  Aiiif.\n. 

(83) 
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As  to  the  closed  sea  that  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  American  adventurers. 

The  Russian  American  Company  had  hoped  that  their  country 
would  secure  from  the  powers  holding  in  joint-occupancy  not  only 
quit  claims  but  the  right  to  a  closed  sea  as  well — ^the  latter  really 
more  important  than  several  degrees  of  latitude — but  in  the  face 
of  vehement  protestations,  they  saw  their  monopoly  seriously  com- 
promised when  their  govermnment  agreed  to  ten-year  commercial 
clauses  in  the  two  conventions  of  1824  and  1825.  But  although 
ythey  were  unable  to  force  their  government  they  did  all  they  could, 
namely,  abide  the  time  when  the  ten-year  clauses  would  automati- 
cally expire  and  the  closed  sea  interdict  again  be  put  into  force. 

It  is  the  expiring  of  the  ten-year  clause  with  special  reference 
to  the  American  side  and  contention  with  which  this  paper  is  con- 
cerned.* 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1834,  the  ten  years  were  up,  and  on  that 
precise  date  two  American  captains.  Snow  and  Allen,  were  in  the 
Russian  port  of  Novo  Archangelsk,  and  to  the  Russians  announced 
their  intention  to  visit  the  nearby  coast  for  purposes  of  trade  as 
before  on  the  plea  that  they  had  had  no  official  notice  from  the 
United  States  that  the  article  containing  the  ten-year  clause  was  to 
expire.  The  governor.  Baron  Wrangel,  protested  and  handed  them 
a  circular  containing  information  to  the  effect  that  Americans  had 
no  longer  the  right  of  landing  within  the  Russian  possessions  as  set 
forth  in  Article  4;  while  the  Russian  envoy.  Baron  de  Krudener, 
notified  the  United  States  officially  that  the  article  in  question  had 
expired,  and  that  his  government  would  like  such  steps  taken  as 
would  tend  to  prevent  further  infractions. 

The  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  thought  the  former  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  should  not  be  interrupted  and  pro- 
posed an  article  looking  forward  to  indefinite  renewal;  but  as  the 
envoy  had  no  authority  touching  that  point,  the  matter  was  carried 
to  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  instructions,  Mr.  Wilkins,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1837,  made  overture  to  Count  Nesslerode,  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  empire  and  submitted  a  tentative  treaty,  following,  as  a 
precedent,  the  articles  of"  the  convention  with  England  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1827,  being  the  renewal  of  the  convention  of  joint-oc- 
cupancy : 

"In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity.  The 
United  States  of  America  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 

8  The  official  correspondence  In  regard  to  tlie  reopenlnf  of  the  conrentlon  of  1824  Is 
contained  In  JfouM  J?x.  Doe.,  25th  Coof.,  8d  S.,  doc.  1,  serial  number  888;  repeated  In  B$t^ 
Doe.,  serial  number  844. 
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of  all  the  Russias,  being  equally  desirous  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  hazard  of  any  misunderstanding  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  upon  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  and  also  with  a  view  to  renew  the  amicable  and 
mutually  beneficial  privileges  received  by  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  the  5th  (17th)  of  April,  1824,  whilst  it  was  in  force,  have, 
for  these  purposes  respectively  named  their  plenipotentiaries,  to 

wit:    the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  and  his 

Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias ,  who,  after  having 

communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
article : 

"Art.  1.  The  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  conven- 
tion, concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Im 
perial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  on  the  5th  (17th) 
of  April,  1824,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  renewed  and  indefin- 
itely extended  and  continued  in  force,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all 
the  provisions  of  the  said  article  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

"Art.  2  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  see  fit,  at  any  time  after 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months 
to  the  other  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  convention,  and  it 
shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  terms  of  notice. 

"Art.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  im- 
pair, or,  in  any  manner  affect,  further  than  is  expressly  declared 
above,  any  of  the  provisions  or  stipulations  contained  in  the  afore- 
said convention  of  the  5th  (17th)  of  April,  1824. 

"Art.  4.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  said  States,  and  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  city  of  Washington  within  six  months  after  the  date  hereof, 
or  sooner,  if  possible. 

"In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  thereto  affixed  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  the in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five." 

Count  Ncsslerode  hesitated.  He  alleged  that  in  as  much  as 
the  Russian  American  Company  had  embarked  their  capital  upon 
a  monopoly  from  the  Emperor  it  was  impossible  to  disr^;ard  their 
wishes ;  in  fact,  it  was  "almost  the  only  object  worthy  of  notice  in 
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their  occupation  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America" ;  that  he  must 
postpone  a  decisive  answer  until  the  arrival,  next  season,  of  Gov- 
ernor Wrangel,  who  would  "disclose  all  information  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  of  the  Fur  Company." 

In  a  letter  to  tHe  secretary  of  state  Mr.  Wilkins  dwelt  at  great 
length  upon  this  interview  and  remarked :  "During  our  conference, 
I  did  not  feel  myself  authorized  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Minister  to  what  might,  or  probably  would  be,  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  treaty  with  the 
fourth  article  extinct ;  nor  what  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  would  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  controlling  the  trade  upon 
a  wild  and  extensive  coast,  of  a  great  and  open  ocean,  and  still, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  posts,  at  a  vast  distance  from  each 
other,  in  the  rightful  occupancy  of  the  natives,  and  to  which  I  be- 
lieve, the  sovereignty  6i  Russia  has  not  yet,  in  any  treaty  or  con- 
vention, been  admitted." 

In  the  meantime  the  matter  took  a  more  serious  turn  owing 
to  the  "Blinn  Affair."  On  August  22,  1836,  the  American  brig 
Loriot,  Richard  D.  Blixm,  master,  sailed  from  Hawaii  bound  for 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  to  procure  provisions  and  Indians 
for  htmting  the  sea-otter.  On  September  14th  she  made  land  at 
what  the  Russians  called  Forrester's  Island  and  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Tuckessan,  whicH  place  was  distinguished  by  no  settle- 
ment, in  latitude  54''  55'  north,  and  longitude  132^  30'  west,  but 
before  a  landing  could  be  effected,  was  forcibly  obliged  to  depart 
and  to  return  to  the  original  place  of  sailing,  occasioning  much  al- 
leged loss  to  her  owner.  Captain  Blinn  appealed  to  the  American 
consul  in  Hawaii,  and  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1824,  and  especially  of  Article  1,  preferred  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  toward  him ;  and  asked  indem- 
nification for  the  losses  sustained  in  consequence,  by  the  propri- 
etors. 

During  this  same  summer  (1836)  the  officers  of  the  fur-com- 
pany arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  American  diplomats  dis- 
cussed critically  their  move  if  the  renewal  stipulations  took  a  doubt- 
ful turn.  An  answer  might  in  all  fitness  have  been  rendered  late 
in  that  year,  but  none  was  forthcoming;  nor  during  the  following 
year.    Not  until  February  23,  1838,  did  Nesslerode  write : 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  1st  article  of  the  convention  of 
1824,  to  which  the  proprietors  ol  the  Loriot  appeal,  secures  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  entire  liberty  of  navigation  in  the  Pa- 
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cific  ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  landing  without  disturbance,  up- 
on all  points  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  not  already  occu- 
pied, and  to  trade  with  the  natives.  But  this  liberty  of  navigation 
is  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  and  one  of  these 
restrictions  is  that  stipulated  by  the  4th  article,  which  has  specially 
limited  to  the  period  of  ten  years  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  frequent,  without  disturbance,  the  interior 
seas,  the  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,  north  of  the  latitude  of  54 
degrees  40  minutes.  Now  the  period  had  spired  more  than  two 
years  before  the  Loriot  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Tukessan. 

"By  examining  the  stipulation  of  that  convention,  with  the  spir- 
it of  equity  which  marks  the  character  of  Mr.  Dallas,  he  will  be 
convinced  that  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Blinn." 

Mr.  Dallas,  well  fortified,  quickly  replied  in  a  letter  dated 
March  17,  1838: 

"The  undersigned  submits  that  in  no  sense  can  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle be  understood  as  implying  an  acknowledgement,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  the 
coast  above  the  latitude  of  54**  40'  north.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  articles,  and  they  have;  in  fact, 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  of 
the  unoccupied  parts.  To  prevent  future  collision  it  was  agreed  that 
no  new  establishment  should  be  formed  by  the  respective  parties 
to  the  north  or  south  of  the  parallel  mentioned ;  but  the  question  of 
the  right  of  possession  beyond  the  existing  establishments,  as  it 
stood  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of,  the  convention,  was  left  un- 
touched. 

"By  agreeing  not  to  form  new  establishments  north  of  latitude 
M**  40'  the  United  States  made  no  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
of  Russia  to  the  territory  above  that  line.  If  such  an  admission  had 
been  made  Russia,  by  the  same  construction  of  the  article  referred 
to,  must  have  equally  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territory  south  of  the  parallel.  But  that  Russia  did  not  so 
understand  the  article  is  conclusively  proved  by  her  having  entered 
into  a  similar  agreement  in  her  subsequent  treaty  of  1825,  with 
Great  Britain,  and  having,  in  that  instrument,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  possession  of  the  same  territory  by  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  can  only  be  considered  inferentially  as  having  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  Russia  to  acquire,  above  the  designated 
meridian,  by  actual  occupation,  a  just  claim  to  unoccupied  lands. 
Until  that  actual  occupation  be  taken,  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
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vention  recognizes  the  American  right  to  navigate,  fish,  and  trade, 
as  prior  to  its  negotiation." 

Another  set  of  notes  was  exchanged  and  the  matter  was  drop- 
ped although  the  incident  cannot  be  considered  as  closed.  Nessle- 
rode  remained  firm  in  his  contention  as  set  forth  in  his  note  of  the 
23d  of  February,  1838,  and  what  views  the  state  authorities  held 
at  the  time  the  matter  was  dropped  is  not  clear. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  reopening  of  their  convention  of 
1825  was  successfully  adjudicated  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany secured  a  leasehold  of  a  strip  of  territory  they  especially  cov- 
eted. 

Three  points  stand  out  clearly  in  the  correspondence  on  the 
reopening  of  the  convention  of  1824 : 

(1)  A  most  remarkable  construction  of  the  treaty  in  question. 

(2)  A  knowledge  that  the  state  department  held  definite 
views  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  Coast  even  at  this  early 
date ;  a  policy  quite  in  keeping  with  its  Oregon  diplomacy. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  Russians  attached  no  political  impor- 
tance whatsoever  to  the  American  possessions;  that  the  fur-trade 
was  their  only  interest  there  and  the  Russian  American  Company 
the  key  to  the  situation.  During  the  fifties  and  sixties  several  move- 
ments looking  forward  to  American  exploitation  of  the  country  in 
question  got  under  way,  and  these,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
company  itself  to  unload  brought  about  the  ultimate  purchase. 

Victor  J.  Farrar. 


BEGINNING  OF  MISSION  WORK  IN  ALASKA  BY  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  true  history  that  our  Church  should 
be  clear  as  to  the  beginning  of  any  of  its  Mission  enterprises.  Pro- 
moters of  Missions  pass  away.  Early  workers  complete  their  la- 
bor. Private  correspondence  from  which  much  information  could 
be  gained  is  destroyed.  Erroneous  statements  arise,  and  by  and 
by  are  taken  for  the  truth.  Then  when  some  one  wishes  to  write 
history,  unwittingly  the  work  of  some  devoted  laborer  and  Iriend 
is  overlooked  and  a  part  of  the  truth  is  lost.  We  are  near  the 
sources  of  information  about  Alaska  now.  There  are  men  and 
women  living  who  know  when  our  Church  began  its  work  for 
Alaska  and  how.  My  own  interest  in  the  Mission  work  ai  our 
Church  wherever  carried,  has  caused  friends  to  place  at  my  dis- 
posal missionary  correspondence  of  one  of  our  most  honored  min- 
isters on  this  Coast.  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  tracing  this 
man's  interest  in  Alaska  through  many  years.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Portland,  Oregon,  for  eighteen 
years,  for  opening  mission  work  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Lindsley  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  1868.  'Secretary  Seward  visited  Alaska  in  1869,  after  the 
purchase.  When  he  returned  Dr.  Lindsley  was  in  Victoria,  B.  C. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seward  in  which  he  sought  and 
obtained  such  information  as  a  man  of  Mr.  Seward's  knowledge 
and  judgment  could  give  concerning  the  general  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska.  Already  the  mind  of  the  minister  saw  In  Alaska 
a  field  for  evangelistic  effort.  From  this  time  until  he  was  taken 
from  earthly  scenes  his  interest  in  that  coimtry  continued,  and  he 
left  no  means  untried  to  introduce  the  Gospel  to  that  part  of  our 
land.  His  hands  were  full  in  his  own  field  He  was  alert  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  white  people  on  the  coast.  But  he  could 
always  take  time  to  consult  the  needs  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Alaska.  His  letters  to  the  Boards  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  and  to  individuals  are  full  of  thought  and 
care  for  the  aborigines  who  learned  to  know  that  he  was  their  true 
friend.  As  concerns  Alaska,  Dr.  Lindsley  used  every  opportunity  to 
complete  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people,  correspond- 
ing with  or  visiting  those  who  had  been  in  the  cotmtry  whether  as 
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Government  officials  or  travelers,  and  hoping  for  the  day  when 
work  should  be  begun. 

In  1875,  General  O.  O.  Howard  came  to  Portland  from  A- 
laska,  all  on  fire  with  zeal  for  Mission  work.  In  a  personal  inter- 
view with  General  Howard  on  March  4th  of  1895,  he  said,  "I  sup- 
pose I  talked  with  Dr.  Lindsley  twenty  times  in  1875  about  open- 
ing Missions  in  Alaska.  I  lived  across  the  street  from  him  and 
Alaska  was  a  frequent  subject  for  conversation." 

As  a  result  of  General  Howard's  interest.  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond 
and  wife,  who  were  on  this  coast  as  evangelists,  made  a  visit  to 
Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  in  1875.  Mr.  Hammond  was  imdoubtedly 
the  first  American  minister  to  visit  Alaska  in  the  interest  of  Mis- 
sion work.  He  himself  says  they  had  two  objects  in  view.  1 — To 
preach  the  Gospel  for  a  short  time.  2. — To  get  acquainted  with 
the  natives  and  urge  their  need  of  Missionaries. 

Dr.  Lindsley  naturally  in  his  missionary  correspondence  with 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  urged  repeatedly  the  claims  of  the 
Alaskans.  At  the  same  time,  determined  that  something  should  be 
done,  he  began  to  look  for  a  man  to  go  to  the  field.  The  Wesley- 
ans  were  at  work  at  Fort  Simpson  in  British  Coltunbia  and  were 
meeting  with  success.  Why  should  not  equal  success  follow  efforts 
made  among  our  own  Indians?  A  memorial  to  the  General  As- 
sembly prepared  by  Dr.  Lindsley  and  authorized  by  the  Synod  in 
1876,  was  sent  forward  to  the  Commissioner.  But  it  was  never 
presented. 

In  May  of  1877,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory,  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland  was  sent  up  to  Alaska  by  Dr. 
Lindsley.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  visit  Fort  Wrangel  and 
Sitka  with  a  view  to  Missionary  effort.  Mr.  Mallory  fotmd  at  Fort 
Wrangel  a  Christian  Indian,  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Wesley- 
ans.  He  employed  him  to  carry  on  a  school.  The  rent  of  school 
room  and  salary  of  the  teacher  were  assumed  in  Dr.  Lindsley's 
name. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Home  Board,  bearing  date  of  July  27,  1877, 
Dr.  Lindsley  rehearsed  the  fact  of  Mr.  Mallory's  visit,  his  hearty 
reception  by  whites  and  Indians,  the  employment  of  the  Christian 
Indian  to  teach,  the  projection  of  a  Church  building,  the  promise 
of  money  from  natives  toward  a  building  fund,  the  great  need  of 
books,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mallory  to  an  Indian  agency  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  which  his  health  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept, the  urgent  need  for  a  successor,  without  delay,  and  the  for- 
mal application  for  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  teacher,  Philip 
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Simpsian  (or  Mackay,  as  he  was  commonly  called) ,  at  a  salary  of 
$25  per  month. 

His  correspondence  at  this  time  with  brethren  in  this  Synod, 
Rev.  Dr.  Geary  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Stratton,  are  burdened  with  the 
Alaskan  work  and  recoimt  the  steps  above,  as  already  taken. 

A  successor  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory  was  found  here  in  Portland 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  now  so  well  and  favorably  known 
because  of  her  successful  work  in  the  Alaskan  field.  She  was  a 
member  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  church.  She  was  a  minister's  widow. 
She  was  glad  to  do  missionary  work.  Dr.  Lindsley  wanted  just 
such  a  laborer  and  promptly  became  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  her  going  and  for  her  support.  On  the  30th  of  July,  Dr.  Lind- 
sley addressed  the  Home  Board  informing  the  Secretary  of  the 
decision  to  employ  Mrs.  McFarland  and  asked  for  her  an  open 
commission.  The  letter  closes  with  these  words,  "I  have  watched 
Alaska  ever  since  we  owned  it  and  believe  God  is  guiding." 

In  a  letter  to  the  late  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary,  D.  D.,  written  Aug. 
6,  1877,  occurs  this  passage,  "Mrs.  McFarland  is  ready  to  take  hold 
of  the  work.    Already  I  have  advanced  her  $200  of  my  own  funds." 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1877,  Dr.  Lindsley  wrote  to  Dr.  Low- 
rie.  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board,  as  follows:  "The  work  in 
Alaska  was  begun  in  the  belief  that  American  Christians  would  sus- 
tain it.  This  grew  out  of  encouragement  given  by  myself  and 
General  Howard  that  we  would  do  something  for  Alaska.  Mr. 
Mallory  took  possession  of  what  was  thus  found  to  his  hand.  He 
hired  Philip  Simpsian,  the  teacher,  for  three  months.  He  made 
me  responsible  for  all  and  I  had  no  desire  to  go  back  on  it.  Nay, 
I  accepted  the  charge  as  the  will  of  God  and  we  could  not  pause. 

"It  seems  to  me  plainly  the  dictates  of  Providence  that  we 
should  take  charge  of  this  Mission.  It  stands  in  my  name  as  I 
have  assumed  its  support.  I  apply  to  you  and  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  take  it  off  my  hands." 

A  letter  dated  September  7,  1877,  addressed  to  Drs.  Kendall 
and  Dickson  says,  "My  conferences  with  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Mallory  led  me  to  invite  Dr.  Jackson  to  reconnoitre  the  Alaska 
ground,  Mr.  Mallory  having  decided  to  accept  the  agency  of  the 
Colorado  Indians.  This  was  done  in  my  name.  I  have  already 
advanced  $190  and  am  responsible  for  a  similar  amount  in  addition, 
to  Mrs.  McFarland." 

Dr.  Lindsle/s  urgency  for  a  missionary  who  could  preach  the 
Gospel  was  re-inforced  by  his  missionary  teacher,  Mrs.  McFar- 
land.   She  writes  from  Fort  Wrangel,  September  13,  1877,  *T  am 
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very  much  interested  in  my  school  and  am  kept  very  busy.  The 
people  here  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  a  minister  to  come.  I  have 
had  several  chiefs  and  prominent  men  to  see  me  and  all  ask  'how 
many  moons  till  the  white  man  preacher  comes  ?  " 

September  28,  1877,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dickson  of  the 
Home  Board,  saying,  "Several  ministers  have  addressed  me  about 
the  Alaska  field.  I  pray  the  Lord  send  us  a  man  for  Wrangel. 
There  is  an  'abundant  entrance.' "  That  Dr.  Lindsley  also  contin- 
ued his  financial  aid  as  well  as  spiritual  interest  is  shown  in  a  com- 
munication to  Mrs.  McFarland,  dated  October  8,  1877,  forwarding 
her  $100  and  saying,  "I  shall  feel  hurt  if  you  do  not  let  me  know 
what  you  want  which  I  can  supply.  Thank  God  that  you  are  in 
this  work." 

About  this  time  there  is  evidence  that  the  good  Doctor's  re- 
iterated desire  to  have  the  Board  assume  the  work  in  Alaska  was 
soon  to  be  realized.  October  20,  1877,  he  writes  Dr.  Dickson  ac- 
knowledging "$500  for  Mrs.  McFarland  and  Philip  Mackay  and 
will  report  thereon  according  to  directions."  He  continues  "both 
the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  and  Synod  of  the  Columbia  very  heartily 
endorse  the  action  which  I  had  taken  concerning  the  Alaska  mis 
sion."  In  the  letter  from  Dr.  Dickson  above  referred  to  are  found 
these  words,  "We  most  cordially  assume  the  Alaska  work."  This 
is  what  Dr.  Lindsley  had  always  hoped  and  urged.  It  was  at  once 
approval  of  what  he  had  done  and  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance 
of  the  efforts  of  years.  But  some  time  elapsed  before  the  Home 
Board  came  into  control. 

On  November  9,  1877,  he  once  more  writes  the  Home  Board, 
**The  Alaska  Mission  looms  up  again.  The  people  of  Sitka  are 
praying  for  schools  and  ministers.  The  U.  S.  Collector  applies  to 
me  for  teachers.  He  promises  school  room  and  house  rent  and 
pecuniary  aid.  There  are  2500  Indians  in  and  near  Sitka  and  250 
whites  and  half  breeds.  No  church  or  minister  (except  occasional 
services  by  a  Russian  priest)  no  school  or  teacher;  little  or  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  population  from  a  heathen  race.  I  am  now  writ- 
ing to  a  well  qualified  Christian  lady  in  the  hope  that  she  will  go  to 
Sitka  to  teach."  From  this  time  there  is  an  extended  correspon- 
dence with  the  Collector,  with  the  lady  above  referred  to,  who  is 
Mrs.'  S.  Hall  Young,  nee  Kellogg,  and  her  friends,  with  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, — 
in  all  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  the  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection to  those  who  might  enter  upon  the  field. 

In  November  he  writes  to  the  Home  Board  Secretary,  "The 
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need  of  an  ordained  minister  for  Alaska  is  very  great  ....  Poor 
Alaska  stands  pleading  at  the  door  of  our  church ;  God  is  offering 
the  glory  of  her  redemption  to  us.  Is  there  no  devoted  and  com- 
petent missionary  to  heed  the  call?" 

December  1,  1877,  replying  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  McFarland 
he  says,  "You  are  yourself  as  teacher,  an  answer  to  many  prayers. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  at  the  delay  of  missionary  help.  I  some- 
times feel  impatient.  It  rebukes  me  to  reflect  that  the  cause  is  God's 
and  that  I  had  waited  long  before  Mr.  Mallory  appeared,  and  you 
were  released  from  all  other  engagements  that  you  might  under- 
take these  self-denying  labors." 

Early  in  1878  came  the  formal  control  of  the  Home  Board  over 
the  Alaska  field.  Dr.  Lindsley  gladly  yields  up  the  charge  and  Feb* 
ruary  4th  writes  Mrs.  McFarland,  "Here  is  your  commission  and 

directions.    Henceforth  you  will  report  to  the  Board." In 

the  same  letter  which  bore  Mrs.  McFarland's  commission  to  her 
went  the  cheering  intelligence  that  "Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  has  been  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Alaska  by  our  Board."  Dr.  Lindsley  learned 
this  from  a  telegram  from  New  Fork,  dated  January  31st,  an- 
nouncing the  commission  of  Mr.  Brady  and  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  as  a  teacher  for  Sitka. 

Our  sketch  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  momentary 
reference,  in  closing,  to  Dr.  Lindsley's  subsequent  visit  to  Alaska 
commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  Presbytery 
of  Oregon  to  organize  the  first  Protestant  church  in  that  territory. 
Drs.  Kendall  and  Jackson,  who  were  then  making  the  Alaska  tour, 
assisted  at  this  service. 

William  Sylvester  Holt. 


CAPTAIN  VANCOUVER'S  GRAVE* 

The  soldier  who  "hails  from  British  Columbia"  and  who  re- 
cently sent  back  to  his  home  town  paper  a  report  that  the  grave  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  great  explorer  whose  name  has  been 
rightly  immortalised  in  Canada,  was  in  a  state  of  neglect,  must  have 
made  a  very  superficial  observation ;  for,  instead  of  any  evidence  of 
lack  of  attention,  I  found  on  going  out  to  Petersham  recently,  that 
his  grave  stood  out  clearly  among  a  cluster  of  overgrown  and  indis- 
tinct mounds  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  burying  ground  which 
surrounds  the  very  quaint  little  parish  church  of  St.  Peter's. 

It  was  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  in  London,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Wade,  K.  C,  who  had  drawn  my  attention  to  the  soldier's 
letter,  for  he  was  considerably  concerned  about  the  charge,  not  only  . 
because  of  his  feeling  of  responsibility  to  British  Coltmibia,  but  from 
his  inherent  sense  of  literary  values.  Any  neglect  of  the  author  of 
"Vancouver's  Voyage"  Mr.  Wade  was  ready  to  denounce  as  vandal- 
ism. 

He  made,  therefore,  immediately  a  pilgrimage  to  the  historic 

place  and  found,  no  occasion  for  the  outburst,  though  suggesting 
that  I  should  go  out  and  see  for  myself.  This  I  hav*  just  done. 
Granted,  there  were  no  huge  granite  or  marble  atrocities  over  the 
spot  where  Vancouver  was  buried,  only  a  perfectly  plain  white  head- 
stone curved  at  t*he  top  and  bearing  the  unpretentious  legend  which 
the  greatness  of  the  man  could  well  afford,  and  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  custom  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  whicli  he  belonged : 

Captain  George  Vancouver 

Died  in  the  Year  1798 

Aged  40 

The  remarkable  thing,  to  my  mind,  was  the  fact  •'.hat  while 
most  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  near-by  tombs  were  almost  obliter- 
ated by  time,  the  lettering  on  Vancouver's  was  quite  perfect,  indi- 
cating the  very  reverse  of  neglect,  and  that  the  original  stone  must 
have  been  replaced  in  more  recent  years  by  his  admirers  in  Peter- 
sham, of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been  many  devoted  ones. 

Had  the  soldier  taken  the  trouble  to  step  inside  the  dear  little 
red  brick  church,  he  would  have  seen  prominently  placed,  beside 

*  From   UfUted  Empire,   The  Royal  CoZofiiol  Inttittite  Joumatf    (Uaac  Pitman  A  Sons. 
London,  E.  C),  vol.  x,  no.  11,  Nov.  1019. 
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one  of  a  belted  earl,  a  beautiful  white  memorial  tablet,  upon  which, 
in  black  lettering,  he  might  have  read : 

In  the  Cemetary  Adjoining  the  Church 
Were  Interred  in  the  Year  1798 

The  Mortal  Remains  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  R.  N.  \ 

Whose  Valuable  and  Enterprising  Voyage 
of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Round  the  World,  During  Five  years 
of  Laborious  Survey,  added  Greatly  to 
the  Geographical  Knowledge  of  His 

Countrymen. 

To  the  Memory  of  that  Celebrated  Navigator 

This  Montunental  Tablet  is  Erected 

By  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

March,  1841 

Nor  was  the  interior  tablet  the  only  testimony  to  the  unfailing 
way  in  which  Vancouver's  memory  has  been  revered  in  that  part 
of  the  world  where  lie  his  bones.  Outside  the  church,  and  facing 
the  road  along  which  many  people  pass  to  and  from  Twickenham 
Ferry,  where  the  Thames  crossing  has  been  made  in  a  tiny  boat,  in 
the  idyllic  fashion,  for  centuries,  was  a  notice  board  on  which  was 
printed,  in  old-fashioned  type,  and  surmounted  by  a  woodcut  of 
the  church,  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  history  of 
St.  Peter's : 

The  church  dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  be- 
ing mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book.  The  present  structure 
(originally  a  Cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey)  dates  from  the 
15th  Century.  It  was  enlarged  in  1790  and  again  in  1840,  and 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  Georgian  period,  and  a  great 
archaeological  curiosity.  It  contains  several  interesting  monu- 
ments and  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Captain  George 
Vancouver,  the  Discoverer  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Trade.  The  Churchyard  is  renowned  for  its  natural  beauty 
and  contains  the  remains  of  many  literary,  scientific,  and  social 
celebrities. 

Vancouver's  grave  was  beside  a  brick  wall,  the  wall  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  near  the  head  of  the  grave  was  a  small  hemlock  tree 
whose  boughs  drooped  so  that  their  dark  green  lace,  when  the  sun 
was  low,  just  touched  with  a  fleck  of  shadow  the  white  marble 
headstone.  Outside  the  wall  was  a  large  plane-tree,  whose  leaves 
are  so  like  the  Canadian  maple,  while  velvety  trees  sheltered  his 
grave  from  east  winds,  and  a  weeping  willow  crouched  in  its  shadow 
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perennially  mourning.  At  the  outer  comer  of  the  churchjrard  stood 
a  Lombardy  poplar  on  guard,  perhaps  to  warn  any  unsleeping  ghosts 
of  the  approach  of  humans. 

I  think  Vancouver  must  have  loved  that  little,  quiet  comer.  I 
know  that  in  his  life  he  loved  the  neighboring  gentle  slope,  a  beauti- 
ful tree-dotted  part  of  Richmond  Hill,  for  it  was  while  standing  up- 
on its  highest  ridge  one  day  in  the  year  of  his  death  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "In  all  my  travels  I  never  clapt  eyes  on  a  more  beautiful 
spot  than  this.    Here  would  I  live  and  here  would  I  die." 

Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the  University  of  CaUfomia, 
who  was  engaged  for  more  than  forty  years  on  the  United  States 
coast  geodetic  survey,  paid  Captain  Vancouver  a  compliment  which 
the  historian,  Edmond  S.  Meany,  claims  is  "a  monument  greater 
than  the  naming  of  an  island,  more  enduring  than  an  engraved  slab 
of  marble.  The  whole  world  will  always  honour  Vancouver  for  his 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  science  of  geography." 

Davidson's  comment,  to  which  Meany  refers,  was,  "I  have  gone 

over  every  foot  of  the  work  done  by  Vancouver  on  the  coast  and 

I  wish  to  say  he  was  a  great,  big  man." 

Anne  Merrili*. 


DAVID  THOMPSON'S  JOURNEYS  IN  IDAHO 

Jn  Sq)tember  of  the  year  1809  just  two  white  men  were  en- 
joying life,  health  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or,  to  express  it  in 
one  word  of  six  letters,  "living"  in  the  wide  area  of  country  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  42d  and  49th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho;  and  those  two  men  were  David 
Thompson,  an  Englishman  of  Welch  descent,  and  Finan  McDonald, 
a  full-blood  Scotchman.  This  statement  is  based  upon  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  that  period.  Many  students  of  the  history  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  are  hardly  yet  alive  to  the  important  contri- 
butions made  to  the  early  geographic  knowledge  of  the  northerly 
half  of  this  great  interior  basin  by  David  Thompson,  the  path- 
finder for  the  North- West  Company  (fur  traders)  during,  the  years 
1807-1812,  inclusive.  More  than  one  hundred  years  elapsed  before 
his  name  even  became  known  to  many  people  in  this  region.  In 
volumes  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  this  Quarterly  the  writer  contributed  a 
series  of  studies  and  annotations  under  the  title  "David  Thompson's 
Journeys  in  the  Spokane  Country."  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  com- 
pliment that  series  with  another,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Tyrrell,  to  present  a  transcript  of  the  survey  notes  written  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  daily  journals  while  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  present  state  of  Idaho.  iXewis  and  Clark,  in  1805-1806  passed 
across  Idaho  by  way  of  the  Lolo  trail,  a  road  commonly  used  by 
the  Indians  but  never  yet  made  of  practical  use  for  white  men. 
David  Thompson's  travel  and  observation  were  along  the  route  later 
adopted  by  the  engineers  of  one  of  our  transcontinental  railroads. 

Their  entries  in  the  journal  now  to  be  presented  are  of  some 
especial  interest  because  they  contain  the  written  record  of  the 
building  of  the  first  log  houses,  (used  as  a  trading  po^t)  occupied 
by  white  men  and  situated  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south 
of  the  49th  parallel ;  called  "Kullyspcll  House."  They  also  contain 
the  record  of  the  first  commercial  transaction  to  take  place  within 
the  present  state  of  Idaho.  Lewis  and  Clark  had  bartered  with  the 
Indians  for  food  and  other  things  but  not  for  gain.  The  date  was 
September,  1809,  and  this  series  therefore  antedates  that  in  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  Quarterly,  which  b^;an  with  June,  1811. 

(97) 
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By  way  of  introduction  it  is  well  to  outline  the  activities  of 
David  Thompson  in  1809  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Idaho  in  September 
of  that  year.  He  had  spent  the  previous  winter  at  a  trading  post  in 
British  Columbia  near  the  source  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  spring  had  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  furs  purchased  that  winter,  taking  these  to  a  trad- 
ing post  of  the  Company  on  the  Saskatchewan  to  be  sent  to  Fort 
William.  He  then  gathered  together  there  sufficient  trading  goods 
for  his  own  use  (another  trader  was  to  follow  him  with  more  goods 
later  in  the  year)  and  returned  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia  River ;  from  the  source  of  the  Columbia  portaged  over  to 
the  Kootenae  River  and  descended  that  river  in  canoes  as  far  as  the 
present  location  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho.  From  there  with  pack 
animals  he  crossed  the  divide  to  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald had  been  sent  on  ahead  from  the  Kootenae  River  to  tell  the 
Indians  of  his  arrival  and  to  get  the  pack  horses  needed,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  presume  that  the  Indians  had  been  previously  in- 
formed and  were  waiting  to  meet  him. 

The  story  told  by  the  journal  entries  to  follow  is  very  quickly 
summarized.  The  party  came  across  the  divide  on  the  regular  Ind- 
ian trail  which  connected  the  two  watersheds,  then  mapped  by  Mr. 
Thompson  as  the  "Lake  Indian  Road,"  to  where  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  runs  along  the  north  end  of  Pend  d'Oreille 
Lake  and  followed  the  route  used  by  the  railroad  easterly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Clark  Fork  River,  to  a  large  Indian  camp  there.  The 
railroad  as  first  built  ran  close  to  the  lake  shore  between  Sand  Point 
and  the  mouth  of  Pack  River  instead  of  inland  as  it  now  runs,  and 
Hope,  Ida^KT,  was  for  many  years  a  divisional  point  of  much  im- 
portance. [From  the  Indian  camp  Mr.  Thompson  examined  the  lake 
shore  and  selected  the  place  for  his  trading  post  with  reference  to 
being  directly  on  the  line  of  all  canoe  travel  by  Indians  upon  the 
Lake.  He  remained  with  his  clerk  and  men  until  the  first  building, 
the  warehouse  to  protect  the  goods  and  furs,  was  well  on  toward 
completion  and  then  made  a  journey  of  exploratidh  down  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  River  and  back,  going  on  horseback  by  land.  Returning 
again  to  the  House  on  October  6,  he  at  once  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey  up  the  Clark  Fork  River,  to  select  the  site  for 
a  trading  post  among  the  Flathead  Indians,  and  started  off  on  that 
journey  on  the  11th  of  October.    His  clerk,  Mr.  McDonald,  was 

left  in  charge  at  Kullyspell  House. 

T.  C.  Eluott. 
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Journal  op  David  Thompson,  September  8,  to  October  11,  1809 

September  8. 

Friday,  A  fine  day,  but  very  cold  night.  Ice  was  formed,  but  the 
leaves  are  yet  everywhere  very  green,  except  a  few  on  the  Ground, 
which  in  places  are  a  little  faded.  At  7yi  a.  m.  set  off,  Co.  S.  20  E. 
J4  m.  to  a  Brooks  which  we  followed,  S.  40  E.  5^  M.  then  crossed 
it.  It  is  15  Yds.  wide,  deep  &  very  easy  Current.  Co.  S.  20  E.  6  M. 
to  a  Rill  of  Water  which  we  followed  down  S.  40  E.  1J4  M.  to  the 
Lake.*  I  do  not  pretend  to  take  any  Courses  farther  as  I  hope  for 
a  better  opportunity,  we  went  abt.  1  M.  then  met  Canoes  who  em- 
barked abt.  20  pieces  of  Lumber  &  Goods.  We  held  on 
SE.D.  4  of  5  M.  &  Put  up  at  2j/$  p.  m.,  the  wind  blowing  too  hard 

for  the  canoes  to  hold  on.  Killed  2  Geese,  Mr.  McDonald*  1  do.  & 
Bouche  1  do.    Beaulieu*  1  Crane  &  the  Flatheads*  3  Ducks. 

September  9. 

Saturday,  A  fine  day,  the  wind  moderating,  the  Canoes  got  oflf  & 
we  followed,  but  the  wind  rising,  the  Canoes  were  obliged  to  Lighten 
&  reload  part  of  the  Horses.  We  all  at  length  arrived  in  safety, 
thank  God,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River*  at  2  p.  m.,  where  we  camped 
for  the  night.  They  all  smoked,  say  54  Flat  Heads,  23  Pointed 
Hearts^  &  4  Kootenaes,  in  all  about  80  men.  They  there  made  us  a 
handsome  present  of  dried  Salmon  &  other  Fish  with  Berries  &  a 
Chevruil  &c. 

September  10. 

Sunday.*  A  very  fine  day.  Early  set  off  with  2  Flat  Heads  to  look 
for  a  place  to  build  a  House,  we  at  length  found  a  place  somewhat 
eligible  but  Labours  under  the  want  of  good  earth.  I  returned  & 
we  got  all  the  Goods  embarked  by  the  Flat  Heads  &  landed  the 
whole  by  3  p.  m.,  when  we  set  up  our  Lodge  &  Tents  &c. 

1  Pack  rlrer,  Bonner  Coontj,  Idaho;  a  name  applied  during  the  Kootenae  mining  ac- 
tlTltlet  In  the  alxtlea. 

2  Onr  Pend  OrelUe  Lake:  a  name  applied  bjr  the  Frendi-Canadlan  hmitera  and  trap- 
pen  and  traders  who  first  met  the  Indiana  In  thla  rldnlty  (See  the  Henry  Thompson  Jonm- 
ala  by  Conea.  VoL  2,  pages  711-712).  Darld  Thompson  called  It  "Knllrspell  Lake."  after 
the  natWe  name  of  the  Indians  who  resided  for  the  most  part  on  the  rlTer  below  It. 

8  Flnan  McDonald,  ranking  as  a  cleric  In  the  North- West  Company;  Ross  Cox  describes 
hln^  at  length  at  pages  164-168  of  his  book  entitled  "Adrentnretf  on  the  Colombia  RlTer." 

4  See  Wash,  Hist.  Qnar.  toI.  8.  page  185,  note  10,  for  mention  of  thla  man,  a  French- 
Canadian  who  was  one  of  the  rery  first  residents  In  the  Spokane  country. 

5  These  Indians  were  more  often  called  the  Saleesh  by  Mr.  Thompson  bat  here  are  called 
Flatheads.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  nsed  In  written  form  first  by  Sergeant  Ordway  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  In  1806,  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  familiar  with  It.  The  real 
origin  la  obscnre. 

6  Clark  Fork  RlTcr.  aa  now  oflndally  designated  by  the  National  Geographic  Board.  Da- 
rld Thompson  called  It  the  Saleesh  and  the  Flathead  rirer.  without  discrimination. 

7  A^  far  as  known  to  the  writer  this  Is  the  first  written  nse  of  the  name  Pointed-heart 
referring  to  Coenr  'dAlene  (awl -hearted  or  atlngy -hearted),  the  name  applied  to  the  Indians 
of  the  well-known  lake  In  Idaho  when  the  French-Canadian  trappers  first  fell  In  with  them. 
Klsewbere  In  his  JoumsU  Darld  Thompson  calls  these  same  Indiana  the  "Skeetahoo'a,"  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  mentioned  them  as  the  "Skeetshnmlsh."  It  Is  noticeable  that  no  Knllyspell 
Indians  were  In  this  group. 

8  Hie  site  of  Kullyspell  House  has  now  been  quite  posltlrely  Identified  at  what  la  lo> 
cally  known  aa  Shcepberder's  Point  near  Memaloose  Island  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Detailed  discussion  on  this  Item  Is  deferred  until  later  entries  of  the  journal  appear. 
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September  11. 

Monday.  A  cloudy  day  with  a  little  Rain — we  made  a  scaffold  for 
our  Provisions  &  got  Birch  for  Helves,  which  is  very  scarce — & 
Helved  our  Tools  &c.  &c. 

September  12. 

Tuesday.     A  rainy  night  but  very  fine  day — began  our  warehouse. 

The  Ground  is  so  very  full  of  small  stones  that  the  Holes  for  the 
Posts  &c.  &c.  is  a  long  time  making.  Got  the  Posts  and  needles 
ready — &  threw  down  a  Red  Fir  of  2  fm.  round  to  make  a  canoe  for 
fishing  &c.  16  Canoes  of  Pointed  Hearts  passed  us  &  camped  with 
the  other  Flat  Heads. 

September  13. 

Wednesday.^  A  fine  Morning,  but  abt.  10  a.  m.  a  heavy  gale  from 
S.  W.  which  soon  brought  on  moderate  Rain,  which  lasted  nearly 
all  night.  Bouche  &  the  Chein  Foux  brought  2  Chevruil,  cut  & 
hauled  wood,  the  Needles  &  arranged  a  Horse  Collar  which  broke 
towards  evening  we  then  got  wood  for  another.  Spent  much  of  the 
day  in  trading  with  the  Indians  who  brought  abt.  120  or  130  skins. 
Put  out  the  Fire  the  Indians  kindled. 

September  14. 

Thursday.  A  blowy  day,  but  fine.  Wind  S.  Ely.  Sat  up  the  Posts 
&  the  Needles  &  raised  the  Warehouse  abt.  2j^  ft  high,  made  a 
Horse  Collar,  which  is,  however,  too  narrow.  The  wood  is  so  very 
heavy  that  it  requires  the  force  of  4  or  5  men  to  lift  a  single  piece 
of  10  or  11  ft.  Traded  abt.  20  skins  &  looked  for  wood  for  a  Horse 
Collar  &c. 

September  15. 

Friday.  A  fine  day  but  blowy  South.  3  Canoes  arrived  last  night 
&  put  up  at  the  Island.*"  They  made  us  a  present  of  berries  which 
we  paid  for.  Put  the  House  up  the  intended  height  7  feet.  Indians 
traded  a  few  things  &c.  &  promise  to  bring  all  tibey  have  presently. 
Traded  a  Canoe  for  fishing  &c. 

September  16. 

Saturday.  A  tolerable  fine  day.  Put  the  Beams,  Plate  &  Roof 
Tree  on  the  Warehouse  &  cut  wood  of  birch  for  Helves  &  trenails^ 
also  Cedar  for  Net  Floats.  We  arranged  &  set  2  Nets  to  the 
Northd. 

September  17. 

Sunday.  A  fine  Momg,  but  very  rainy  Day.  All  the  Indians  ar- 
rived with  what  they  have  remaining  to  trade,  abt.  1^4  packs  & 
much  berries.  We"spcnt  the  whole  day  in  this  Business  &c.  6  Mul- 
lets &  2  small  Trout,  Thank  Gpd. 

— f 

0  Here  is  tbe  record  of  the  het^nnlng  of  cominerre  In  Idahoh  The  vse  of  the  term 
"Howe  CoUiir"  In  for  a  kind  of  yoke  for  haullnfl:  lopi  with  horfles. 

10  Meraaloofle  IsUnd,  opon  which  there  in  a  boulder  the  Indtftn*  c««»i<lder  wirred  and 
were  Fccn^tomed  to  honor  by  depoBltlnr  f\ttn  near  It.  R<Kllr«  of  their  dead  were  r.lvi  de- 
pof$ited  here. 
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September  18. 

Monday.  A  rainy  Night  &  Momg.  &  till  2  p.  m.  when  it  ceased. 
We  arranged  3  other  Nets  &  set  them  &  began  cutting  the  roofing 
of  Cedar  which  must  be  hauled  abt.  400  yds.  as  the  wood  abt.  us  is 
too  large  &  too  heavy.    Traded  a  Horse  for  15  Skins  value. 

September  19. 

Tuesday.  A  blustering  Momg,  but  fine  day.  Caught  20  Mullets 
from  the  small  Net  at  the  Door  &  4  from  the  other.  The  Nets  of 
4J4  in.  Mesh  are  much  too  large  &  catch  nothing.  In  the  evening 
set  3  Nets  at  the  mouths  of  the-  Channels  of  the  River,  as  the  Ind- 
ians say  there  are  plenty  there.  Traded  3  Horses,  which  now  makes 
7  for  the  Company.    Pointed  Hearts  to  their  own  Country. 

September  20. 

Wednesday.  A  very  fine  day.  Visited  our  Nets.  The  small  one 
here  caught  3  small  Trout  &  8  Mullets.  Those  at  the  River  Chan- 
nels 1  good  Trout,  1  small,  &  2  Mullets.  Took  all  the  latter  up  & 
set  them  near  at  hand  about  us.  The  Flat  Heads  broke  up  their 
camp  &  parted,  pitched  away  to  the  Southd. 

September  21. 

Thursday.^^  A  very  fine  day,  caught  24  small  Fish  from  the  2 
small  Nets.  Working  at  the  small  Net,  roofed  the  Magazine  & 
brought  Grass  for  to  work  in  the  Mud  that  the  roofing  is  to  be  made 
tight  with — took  a  walk  around  the  Peninsula  on  which  we  are, 
which  took  me  4  hours.  In  the  evening  Jaco*^  &  Family  arrived. 
Set  the  Large  Nets  at  the  Isles. 

September  22. 

Friday.  A  very  fine  day,  caught  15  small  Fish  in  the  small  Nets, 
but  nothing  in  the  others,  we  find  them  useless  in  this  Lake.  Men 
Making  Mud  [MS.  illegible]  for  the  Roof  of  the  Magazine,  & 
Mousseau  &  me  working  at  the  Nets.  Mr.  McDonald  hung  the 
Door  &  put  the  windows  of  the  Magazine  in  &c.  Much  Thunder  & 
Lightning. 

September  23. 

Saturday.  A  stormy  Night,  fine  day,  Mudding  the  covering  &c., 
working  at  Nets.  15  strange  Indians  arrived  from  the  westd.,  thef 
are  quite  poor  in  every  thing  seemingly,  they  each  made  us  a  small 
present  of  dried  Trout  or  Salmon.  13  small  fish  from  the  Nets. 
Obsd.  Os  LL,  «2P  A'  8J4.  Error  1'  30"— Latde  48«  12'  14"  N.  Decn 
7' 44"  long.  116." 

11  The  word  mtfudne  refern  to  the  wmrehouee.  Rhcepherdera  Point  Is  only  a  tmall  part 
of  the  wooded  peninsula  at  the  NB.  end  of  Pen  d'OreUIe  Lake.  The  Isles  are  Warren  Island 
and  others  In  the  Lake  opposite  the  town  of  Hope. 

12  Jaco  Flnlar  (Jacques  Raphnel  Flnlay)  who  bnllt  Spokane  House  In  1810;  a  half- 
breed  who  with  his  familr  had  been  residing  amonff  the  Saleesh  and  other  Indians  as  a  Free 
Trapper  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  this  time.  See  Vol.  8  of  this  quarterly  for  further 
mention  of  biro. 

18  This  latitude  agrees  almost  to  a  second  with  that  on  the  U.  8.  Geoloflcal  Surrey 
map  of  the  Priest  Lake  Qnadrangle.  The  longitude  Is  some  fifteen  iplnutes  too  far  w«st  as 
shown  by  nld  map. 
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September  24. 
Sunday.    A  rainy  Morng.  till  10  a.  m.  2  Green  Wood  Indians  ar- 
rived, they  made  me  a  present  of  a  Bear  skin,  1  Beaver  do  &  5  Rats 
with  2  parcels  of  dried  Fish  &  2  Mares,  for  which  I  shall  pay  them. 
A  Lad  brought  1  Beaver  in  Meat,  Beaulieu  1  Duck,  7  Mullets. 

September  25. 

Monday.  A  fine  day,  finished  mudding  the  Roof  &  got  all  the 
Goods  &c  in  the  Warehouse,  Thank  Heaven.  The  lower  Indians 
went  away,  gave  each  a  bit  of  Tob.  &  an  Awl,  showed  them  how  to 
stretch  the  different  Skins  &  they  promise  to  be  here  by  the  time 
the  Snow  whitens  the  Ground.    Rainy  Afternoon  &  Eveng. 

September  26. 

Tuesday.  A  blowy  Day  with  cloudy  cold  weather  in  the  evening 
Rain  which  lasted  all  Night.  Men  cutting,  hauling  &  squaring  wood 
for  the  upper  floor  of  fiie  Warehouse.  Got  ready  to  set  off  the 
Morrow  to  examine  the  Country  below  us. 

[Here  is  a  hiatus  in  the  transcript  to  include  the  days  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  absence  on  his  exploration  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River.] 

October  6 

Friday.  A  cloudy  misty  Morng.  At  7  a.  m.  set  off.  Co.  J4  m., 
then  open  out  on  the  lake.^*  Co.  to  a  large  Point,  the  one  this  side 

of  the  Rivulet  is  abt.  E.  5  m.,  but  then  to  the  other  Point  S.  70  E. 
3  m.,  then  to  the  House  Point  about  S.  40  E.  6  m.,  having  rounded 
the  Bay  to  the  gravel  point,  we  baited  at  10.35  a.  m.,  from  hence 
the  Co.  to  the  Point  we  left  is  abt.  West  1 J^  m.  Obsd.  Merid.  Altde. 
of  O  LL  72**  32J4  Good.  At  J4  p.  m.  set  off  &  at  3  p.  m.  arrived 
safe,  thank  God  we  found  all  well.  Mr.  McDonald  had  traded  abt. 
2  packs  of  good  Furrs  in  my  absence,  mostly  from  the  Pointed 
Hearts,  of  whom  there  are  abt.  44  men,  several  women  &  children 
here,  they  have  abt.  110  horses,  &  have  traded  3  of  them  with  us. 

Rainy  Evening.    Latde  48«  16'  55"  N." 

October  7. 

Saturday.  A  rainy  night  &  cold  blustering  Morng.  Wind  S.  W. 
The  men  had  cut  &  hauled  all  the  wood  for  the  House"  &  this 
Morng.  began  to  dig  the  Holes  for  the  Posts  &c.  which  will  be  all 
up  to-day  I  hope.  Very  rainy  cold  blowy  Afternoon.  Set  up  all 
the  Posts  &c.  &  Needles. 

October  8. 

Sunday.  A  cloudy  blowy  Day.  Snowed  last  night  &  the  Hills  are 
laden  with  it  almost  down  to  the  level  of  the  Plains  &  Lake.  Early 
most  of  the  Pointed  Hearts  went  away,  they  had  all  along  wished 

14  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  the  two  "polnta"  mentioned  bein^  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake 
between  Sand  Point  and  Pack  rlrer. 

16  ObMerration  taken  at  noon  when  near  the  month  of  Pack  river  and  almost  abeolntelr 
correct  according  to  U.  S.  Ckological  Surrey  maps. 

16  The  dwelling  house. 
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to  exhibit  a  Dance  &c.,  but  the  Weather  was  very  unfavorable.  By 
noon  all  the  Pointed  Hearts  were  gone. — but  very  unfavorable 
weather  all  day.    23  Fish. 

October  9. 

Monday.  Almost  continual  smart  Rain  all  night  &  all  day,  with 
difficulty  got  the  House  4  Logs  high  &  dried  &  reset  the  Nets,  2  do., 
preparing  for  my  Journey  notwithstanding  the  very  bad  weather. 

October  10. 

Tuesday.  A  rainy  night  &  morning  till  10j4  a.  m.,  when  it  ceased 
to  light  drizzling  Rain.  Looking  after  the  horses  for  the  Voyages, 
but  could  not  find  them  till  2^  p.  m.  &  one  of  the  best  still  missing. 
However,  got  a  Guide  engaged  &  brought  here,  but  am  on  acct.  of 
the  Horses  obliged  to  defer  my  Voyzgt  till  the  Morrow. 

/  October  11. 

[  Wednesday.^''  A  fine  night  &  fine  day.  Early  looked  for  the  strayed 
Horse  but  could  not  find  him.  Sent  for  another,  which  being  brought 
we  got  ready  &  at  10}4  a.  m.  set  oflF.  Came  to  the  Indian  Tents. 
Co.  by  the  Compass  S.  81  E.  2  m.  Sent  the  young  man  across  for 
his  Father,  who  is  to  be  our  Guide.  Our  Co.  will  be  S.  66  E.  at  J4 
p.  m.  set  off  &  by  2  p.  m.  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  River  Hills,  hav- . 
ing  Crossed  2  Brooks,  from  hence  we  see  the  House  Point  Clearly.**/ 
Set  the  Compass  &  find  the  straight  Co.  to  be  S.  62  W.  abt.  6  m. 
Our  Co.  up  the  River  S.  70  E.  5  m.  I  think.  In  the  S.  66  E.  5  m. 
course  3  m.  gone  a  Brook  of  10  yds  across,  4J4  m.  gone**  a  Brook  of 
6  yds  across  Crows  calling  we  sent  the  yoimg  man  to  see  what  it 
was,  who  returned  at  4J4  p.  m.  with  a  good  Cord  of  fat  Chevruil, 
which  he  took  from  the  Wolves.  At  4J4  p.  m.  put  up  on  the 
top  of  the  Hills  with  snow  for  water,  as  the  Grass  for  the  Horses 
is  distant  The  Mountains  are  about  2  to  3  m.  distant  &  loaded 
with  snow.  We  see  from  the  camp  with  a  Birds  Eye  View  the 
Road  of  the  Morrow  S.  80  E.  5  m.  thro*  seemingly  thick  woods. 
The  road  we  have  come  to-day  is  mostly  thro'  very  fine  woods, 
especially  Cedar,  many  of  4  to  5  fm.  round  &  tall  in  proportion, 
but  the  latter  part  over  high  rocky  Hills,  in  many  places  dangerous 
for  loaded  Horses,  on  the  whole  this  part  may  be  Co.  S.  70  E.  5  m. 
The  river  appears  deep,  with  a  steady  Current. 

17  Mr.  ThompMm  now  start*  off  to  trarvl  orer  a  route  that  liad  not  been  trareraed  bjr 
white  men,  as  far  as  we  know.  Ho  has  an  appointment  to  meet  the  trader  who  was  comUur 
with  the  rpst  of  the  trading  foods  and  he  alao  wishes  to  establish  a  trading  post  amooc  the 
Platheada. 

18  Irfooklag  baek  trocn  rocky  ridfe  at  foot  of  Amtdope  Mountain  Jost  ta^Mt  of  railroad 
ttatloQ  of  cnaifc  Fork.  Idaho.  The  camp  tm  the  nifht  was  on  the  hills  at  Cabinet  raptda  six 
Mllas  further  southeast.  Jhe  Indian  trmfl  kept  to  the  north  of  the  rlTcr  Instead  of  where  the 
railroad  now  mns. 

19  The  word  "fone"  Is  used  by  Mr.  lliompeon  to  Indicate  that  when  they  had  trareled 
three  miles  they  croestd  a  brook  and  when  4i^  miles  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  crows  and 
sent  an  Indian  to  InTestlgate.     Tills  Is  his  way  of  fTprwsslnc  himself  In  all  his  joornals. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  TRIP  FROM  FORT  COLVILE  TO  FORT 
VANCOUVER  AND  RETURN  IN  1828 

The  following  document  by  John  Work  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
copy  (of  the  original)  now  on  file  at  the  Bancroft  library,  being 
pages  222  to  240  of  Pacific  Mss.,  C30,  which  the  assistant  librarian, 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  Priestly,  has  kindly  furnished. 

The  manuscript,  as  evidenced  by  the  copy,  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  time,  and  several  portions  are  either 
missing  altogether  or  too  illegible  to  be  deciphered  with  certainty.  In 
such  cases  the  editors  have  supplied  corrections  or  additions  there- 
to which  they  have  enclosed  with  brackets  and  placed  in  the  body 
thereof. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  announcement  that  other  por- 
tions of  the  Work  journal  will  shortly  appear :  one  covering  a  trip 
southward  in  1834  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly; 
another  describing  a  journey  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in 
1831-32,  by  the  department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana. 

William   S.  Lewis. 
Jacob  A.   Meyers. 

[May,  1828.] 
[Page  222.] 

Tuesday  20th.  Between  3  or  [and]  4  oclock  in  the  afternoon  left 
Colvile  with  six  boats  for  Okanagan,  and  encamped  in  the  evening 
one  pipe  [from]  the  grand  rapid.*  We  were  detained  some  time  at 
the  rapid,  repairing  two  of  the  boats  that  were  broken.  The  cargo 
got  wet ;  all  the  other  boats  were  lightened  and  half  the  cargo  car- 
ried, and  the  boats  ran  down  at  two  trips. 

We  have  only  twenty  men  for  the  six  boats,  four  men  each  for 
two  of  the  boats,  and  three  each  for  the  other  four,  which  certainly 
weak  crews  for  such  a  dangerous  part  of  the  river,  but  instead  of 
paddles  the  people  use  oars  by  which  they  do  more  work  wifh  less 
labor.  Our  lading  consists  of  70  packs  of  furs,  2  kegs  [castorium], 
12  bales  of  leather,  8  bales  of  [barley  meal  from  the  crop  of  1827] 
2  do  [com  meal]  10  do  saddles,  1  cage  3  young  pigs  for  N  [new] 
Calidonia,  I  do  cask  [cage]  for  Nez  Perces,  6  Indian  lodges,  pro- 
visions for  the  voyage,  and  which  with  the  other  baggage  makes 


1   ThnntpFon'p  r.apMi«.  now  Kirk'*:'  nnpM««. 

(104) 
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24  pieces  per  boat,  and  myself  and  La  Bontes^  wife,  &  two  children 
passengers.  Ever3rthing  was  ready  to  start  at  an  early  hour,  but 
Chatefaux's'  boat,  which  was  not  finished  [page  223]  gumming, 
till  the  afternoon.    Cloudy  mild  weather. 

May  21.  Embarked  at  daylight  this  morning,  and  continued  our 
route  without  any  delay  whatever,  except  a  short  [stop]  for  break- 
fast, till  a  little  before  sunset,  when  we  encamped  below  the  big 
[  stone]  ^  a  little  above  the  little  Dalls,  [Makhim  Rapids]  which  is 
a  [good]  days  work  for  so  few  men.  The  current  is  very  strong, 
and  sent  us  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  the  water  is  not  so  high  as 
last  year ;  it  is  now  in  a  good  state,  and  none  of  the  rapids  danger- 
ous. Notwithstanding  the  (long)  time  that  were  [was]  taken 
gumming  the  boats,  some  of  them  are  leaky,  and  two  of  them  had 
to  be  gummed.  Yesterday  evening  some  of  the  people  were  em- 
ploy [ed  at  that.] 

May  22nd,  Cloudy  cool  weather  in  the  morning,  very  warm  after- 
wards. Resumed  our  route  at  daylight,'  and  arrived  at  Okanage 
[Ft.  Okanogan]  before  breakfast,  and  found  some  of  the  people 
still  not  up.  The  Dalls  were  fotmd  good,  and  the  boats  shot  down 
them  without  stopping.  Received  and  examined  the  cargos,  all  in 
good  order,  and  had  them  stand  [stood]  bye: — [Page  224.]  and 
as  the  men  had  worked  hard,  gave  them  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  rest,  previous  to  commencing  gumming  the  boats. 

No  news  as  yet  pf  Mr.  Conolly*  and  his  people,  and  had  ap- 
pointed the  24th  as  the  date  on  which  he  was  to  reach  Okanage. 
We  expected  that  being  so  weakly  [manned]  it  would  have  taken 
us  also  to  that  date  to  reach  this — where  as,  we  were  only  a  day 
&  a  half.  We  arrived  early,  and  came  to  find  the  people  from  Col- 
ville  [hungry.] 

Finding  some  salmon  in  store,  it  was  served  out  to  the  people,  and 
the  barley  and  com  used,  till  Mr.  Conolly 's  people  arrived. 
May  23rd. — Very  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  stormy  in  the 
afternoon.  Had  three  of  the  men  employed  making  oars;  all  the 
others  giunming  their  boats.  Soon  the  N[ew].  C[aledonia]  peo- 
ple arrived.  One  of  the  boats  was  in  the  water,  and  does  not  want 
much  repairs,  but  the  other  two,  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  gum 


2  LaBonte  wm«  ui  AttorUn.  8««  Irrliiff'a  A$tori€,  Chap,  zzxrll.  His  bum  appMn  m 
nombrn  989.  820  and  628.  reapMilTrlj.  oa  the  lUts  of  eiiiplny««a  of  the  Hodsoa's  Bay  Com- 
panjr  In  America  for  the  Tears  1821*1822.  ladiislTe. 

8  Probably  J.  B.  Challfau.  nnaber  667  on  the  list  fbr  1821 ;  Aadre  Challfan  appaan 
as  numbers  6S4.  fi06  and  407  fbr  the  rears  1821-22. 

4  Abovt  8  :S0  A.  M.     The  distance  to  Okanogan  la  abont  thrity-thraa  mUea. 

6  Bqnlllbrlnm  Bock.    See  alao  the  entry  for  Aufust  12. 

6  Chief  Trader  William  CoonoIlT  stationed  at  Fort  Rt.   James  In  New  Caledoola.     His 
name  appears  aa  n«nbcrs  48,  7,  7,  oa  the  lists  for  the  years  1821-22. 
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was  melted  off  them.  The  seams  opened,  so  that  it  takes  a  consid- 
erable deal  of  labor,  to  put  them  in  order.  There  are  two  other 
boats,  which  are  so  old  and  out  of  order,  and  so  much  decayed  that 
[225]  it  is  considered  impossible  to  repair  them  so  that  they  could 
be  brought  up  the  river  again  with  any  safety.  Two  of  the  men, 
Chatifaux  &  Pin,^  are  both  bad  with  sore  eyes. 
May  24th.  Stormy  weatHer  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
men  finished  gumming  the  boats,  and  had  them  in  the  water  before 
breakfast.  About  noon  Mr.  Ermatage  [Ermatinger]*  and  a  man 
arrived  from  above.  Mr.  Connolly  &  party  are  expected  in  two 
days. 

Mary  25th,    A  storm  of  wind  with  a  great  deal  of  dust.* 
May  26th.    Fine  weather,  some  gusts  of  wind.     Mr.  Conolly  ar- 
rived at  noon,  his  people  are  close  too. 

May  27th.  Fine  warm  weather.  Mr.  Conolly's  men  arrived  with 
Mr.  Dear's^®  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  cargoe's  of  the  boats,  9  in 
nimiber,  made  out,  and  everything  arranged  to  start  tomorrow. 
Two  horses  were  killed,  and  given  to  the  people  with  some  barley 
for  a  treat. 

May  28th.  Fine  weather,  blowing  fresh  part  of  the  day.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  the  morning  gumming  two  boats  that  were  a  lit- 
tle leaky ;  that  detained  us  till  between  7  &  8  oclock  when  the  bag- 
gage [brigade]  started.  Nine  boats,  with  Mr.  Dear's  [Page  226.] 
Mr.  Ermat[inger]  &  myself,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Conolly.  The 
cargoes  amounted  to  33  pgs  per  boat,  via  228  [fur  packs] *^  7  bales 
of  leather  6  do  [castoriimi]  8  dit  Saddles,  1  dit  pamphlets,  [book] 
16  of  gum,  6  lodges,  with  baggage.  The  men  used  oars  in  prefer- 
ence to  paddles,  and  had  as  many  as  could  work  in  each  boat.  The 
wind  some  time  detained  us,  and  the  current  was  very  strong.  In 
the  evening  we  encamped  a  little  above  the  Rapids.  The  oars  were 
far  superior  to  paddles ;  the  men  do  more  work  with  greater  ease. 
May  29th.  Overcast  in  the  morning,  and  raining  afterwards.  Re- 
sumed our  route  at  daylight,  or  a  little  before  it,  and  put  ashore 

7  Joseph  Pin,  whose  name  niypenra  as  nnmben  1188,  748  and  1020  on  the  lists  tor  the 
Tears  1821-23 

8  Frank  Brraatinger.  the  well-known  Columbian,  often  in  the  Spokane  Countrx  He  be- 
came chief  trader  in  1842. 

9  Bee  Ross  Cox,  rol.  li,  p.  86. 

10  Thomas  Dears,  a  clerk,  whose  name  appears  as  nvnbers  720,  582  and  82  oa  tte 
lists  for  1821-28.  He  was  much  about  Spokane  and  ColTille,  harinf  actual  charge  of  th« 
erection  of  the  first  bulldlnts  there  1825-26.  He  was  placed  in  diarfe  of  Fort  Connolly, 
New  Caledonia,  in  1881.    Betirinf,  he  settted  at  Ft.  THomas,  Upper  Canada. 

11  These  fur  packs  weiflied  00  to  100  lbs  each,  sajr  i^  tons.  The  crate  of  pifs.  2  kags 
of  grain  or  meal,  5  bales  of  leather,  and  4  saddles  have  been  left  at  Ft.  Okanogan  fcr  ^s 
New  Caledonia  District,  and  156  packs  of  fur,  with  some  additional  prorlsions  and  bag> 
gage  hare  been  added;  8  dajn  prorisions  for  the  22  men,  as  well  as  subsistance  for  the 
ColTille  men  there,  hare  been  consumed  by  the  time  Mr.  Work  leares  Ft  Okanogan. 
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near  the  lower  end  of  the  Rapids  to  wait  for  one  of  the  boats,  Leas 
Prim,^*  who  had  followed  behind ;  and  in  the  meantime  breakfasted. 
After  which  P.  L.  Etange"  the  guide,  who  was  in  Mr.  ConoUy's 
boat  embarked  with  Prim,  when  all  proceeded,  and  ran  down  the 
rest  of  the  Rapid,  and  continued  their  course.  But  Prim's  boat, 
which  remained  behind,  as  the  place  was  not  dangerous,  and  the 
guide  ahead  [copy  missing],  and  the  boats  did  not  stop  till  they 
reached  Nupims  [Nez  Perces]  in  the  afternoon,  when  [the  furs, 
goods  and  provisions]  [Page  227.]  received  and  distributed  among 
the  boats,  and  everything  arranged  to  continue  our  journey  tomor- 
row morning.  Late  in  the  evening  L.  Etange  [Lelange]  their 
guide,  arrived  with  another  man,  in  an  Indian  canoe,  with  this  un- 
expected intelligence,  that  when  coming  down  the  lower  part  of 
the  Prists  Rapids  in  the  morning  just  after  the  other  boats,  when 
they  struck  upon  a  stone,  broke  their  boat,  and  three  of  the  seven 
men  that  were  in  her.  Prim  -[Primeau]  J.  F.  Laurent  the  [Bouthe] 
foreman,  [and]  Plussy  [Joseph  Plouff]  the  Sacrant  [Ducant] 
were  drowned,  and  the  others  very  narrowly  escaped.  Some  of  the 
Indians  assisted  the  survivors  in  getting  some  of  the  packs  ashore, 
but  how  many  would  be  saved,  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  Lacnant 
[Laurent]"  had  been  sick,  and  was  very  weak.  The  Guide  [stated 
that]  a  gust  of  wind,  and  the  people  not  pulling  fast  enough,  is  the 
cause  of  them  not  being  able  to  clear  the  rock.  Mr  Cumatage  and 
Mr  Dear's  were  immediately  sent  off  with  two  boats  and  22  men 
to  endeavor  to  move  the  bodies  and  to  that  may  be  saved  from  the 
water.  I  am  to  start  early  tomorrow  morning  on  horse-back  with 
two  men,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  crossing  to  [Page  228.]  the 
[north]  side  of  the  river,  and  straight  across  the  plains.  It  is  ex- 
pected we  will  arrive  before  the  boats,  and  prevent  the  Indians 
from  carrying  off  any  of  the  packs,  if  they  be  so  inclined. 

May  30th,  Blowing  a  storm  the  fore  part  of  the  day.  The 
weather  was  so  stormy,  and  the  river  so  rough,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  horses  without  drowning  them,  and  I  could  not 
start  as  was  intended,  for  the  Prist's  Rapids"  where  the  accident 
happened.  Yesterday  we  had  the  horses  [ready  to  swim]  across  in 
the  evening,  I  could  not  have  got  them  before  then;  and  to  get 

la  Lewtt  Prlmeao,  whoM  name  appears  as  nombers  1305  and  1000  on  the  Usts  for 
1821  and  1623. 

18  Pierre  Letange,  wboae  name  appears  as  numbers  900  and  804  on  tbe  lists  fbr  1821 
snd  1833. 

14  Tlie  name  J.  F.  Lanrent  appears  as  No.  1085  on  tbe  list  for  1831. 

15  Priest's  Rapids,  so  named  hj  John  Stnart  of  the  Astor  party  and  his  party,  who 
passed  this  point  In  1811.  from  seeing  an  Indian  priest  performlnf  some  rellfflons  ceremony 
there.     Bee  Fmnehtrt'a  Jiarr^tivt,  pp.  376-377. 
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them  after,  would  be  of  no  use.  The  [packs]  were  all  carried  from 
the  water's  side  into  the  fort.  An  Indian  arrived  from  Spoken 
[old  Spokane  House]  with  letters  from  Mr.  Kettra  [Kittson]"  of 
the  25th  Inst,  annotmcing  the  death  of  Jac  Finlay"  about  10  days 
ago.  Nothing  has  happened  at  Coville  lately,  the  crops  are  coming 
on  well. 

May  31st,  Stormy  in  the  morning,  calm  afterwards,  a  little 
rain  in  the  evening.  The  furs  all  well  covered  with  oil  cloth. 
June  1st  Dark  cloudy  weather.  Mr  Cumatinge  &  Dear  ar- 
rived with  the  party  at  noon,  they  found  all  the  furs,  Oky  [a  Iceg] 
of  customs,  [castorium,  parflesh]  [Page  229.]  a  bale  of  leather, 
and  3  pins  [skins]  of  gum.  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  bodies  of  the 
three  unfortunate  men  that  were  drowned.  The  old  prist"  and  his 
people  behaved  well.  One  of  the  old  mans  son  came  to  the  fort, 
and  rceived  in  remuneration  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  assistence 
given  in  saving  the  furs. 

The  after  part  of  the  day  was  employed  drying  the  furs,  repair- 
ing the  boats,  and  getting  everything  ready  to  start  early  tomorrow 
morning.  The  brown  [beaver]  skins  seem  not  to  be  much  injured, 
but  the  small  furs  will  be  a  good  deal  the  worse  of  this  wetting ;  for- 
tunately there  were  not  many. 

Monday  2nd,  Cloudy  most  of  the  day.  Left  Walla  Walla  at 
sunrise,  this  brigade  consists  of  9  boats,  provisions  and  baggage. 
We  were  nearly  three  hours  ashore  drying  the  wet  furs,  that  were 
not  sufficiently  dry  yesterday.  Some  time  was  also  lost  going 
ashore  to  trade  provisions.  The  wind  also  considerably  retarded 
our  progress;  nevertheless,  we  encamped  in  the  evening,  a  little 
above  Day's  River.  A  horse,  some  salmon  and  boats  [roots]  were 
traded  from  the  Indians  during  the  day.  Mr.  Black"  is  of  such 
[Page  230.]  a  disposition  that  he  would  not  give  them  a  horse  after 
a  great  deal  of  coaxing  he  offered  them  a  colt  but  it  was  so  small 
that  it  would  not  [suffice]  for  the  people,  and  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted. However,  he  gave  us,  the  bags  of  com  and  a  little  [barley] 
Tuesday  3rd.  It  was  a  little  calm  in  the  morning,  and  we  em- 
barked, but  a  little  after  sunrise,  we  had  to  put  ashore  at  Day's 

16  William  Klttson'it  name  appeam  as  noinhoni  938,  754  and  591  on  the  lists  for 
1821-28.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  Georipe  Kittson,  and  served  with  the  Canadian  chas- 
seurs In  the  War  of  1812-13.  Ho  entered  the  enti»luy  of  the  North -WM>«t  Co.  In  1819  as  an  ap- 
prentice clerk  under  Alex.  Rons.  8ro  Fur  Huutcrit.  vol.  1,  p.  207.  He  wan  aiislgned  to  the 
Flathcads  in  1h:>0.  and  died  al>out  1843,  probsbly  at  Vlcotria,  B.  C. 

17  Jacques  Raphael  FInlay  v.-ho  establiithod  Spokane  House,  the  ftrst  white  settlement 
In  the  Htat««  of  WsMhlncrton.  In  1M0.  Ste  sketch  of  Mh  life  !>>  Mr.  Meyers,  rol.  x  of  this 
Quarterly,  pp.  103-167,  July,  1910. 

18  Probably  the  idi^ntlcal  old  fndinn  prie«t  nientlnned  In  note  13,  supra. 

19  Samuel  Black,  an  old  North- West  Co.  clerk  made  chief  trader  under  the  Dctnl  Poll 
of  1821;  sUtioned  at  Spokane  1H25;  Nez  Perce  1^.2S-80;  uiudo  a  chief  factor  in  18;i8:  and 
killed  near  Kamloops  by  Wanqullle  in  1841. 
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River*®  with  the  wind,  where  we  remained  all  day.  A  few  Indians 
encamped  here,  from  whom  a  few  salmon  were  got,  but  nothing 
worth  while,  to  give  the  people,  to  [save]  the  provisions. 
June  4th:  Blowing  a  storm  all  day,  so  we  could  not  stir. 
June  5th.  Blowing  all  night,  but  calm  a  little  after  sunrise — 
when  we  embarked,  but  were  again  stopped  by  the  wind.  We  break- 
fasted; after  a  Uttle  while  it  became  calm,  and  we  proceeded  and 
made  the  and  afterward  proceeded  to  the  Dalls  and  made  the  por- 
tage to  the  rocks  with  boats.  Here  we  encamped  early,  and 
there  would  not  have  been  time  to  get  to  another  convenient  en- 
campment. Traded  enough  salmon  to  serve  the  people  for  nearly 
two  days.  There  are  not  many  [Page  231.]  Indians  about  the 
Dalls  now ;  the  most  of  them  are  out  on  the  plains  collecting  roots. 
June  6th.  Embarked  early  this  morning,  made  the  lower  Por- 
tage of  the  Dalls,  had  to  put  ashore  to  gum  one  of  the  boats,  after- 
wards proceeded  down  the  river.  Reached  the  Cascades  in  the 
afternoon,  made  the  portage  with  all  the  goods,  and  got  the  boats 
halfway  across.  Part  way  they  were  towed,  and  part  carried. 
When  the  men  left  the  boats  they  pulled  up  on  the  beach.  We 
could  get  few  salmon  from  the  Indians,  because  the  fort  has  en- 
tirely spoiled  the  trade,  none  can  be  got  now  at  any  kind  of  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

June  7th.  Had  the  boats  brought  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
portage,  which  detained  the  people  a  considerable  part  of  the  morn- 
ing. In  order  to  save  time,  we  breakfasted  before  we  started ;  we 
then  proceeded,  and  reached  Vancouver,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
evening.  It  was  however  too  late  to  get  the  packs  carried  up  the 
Fort. 

June  8th.  Fair  weather.  All  the  packs  carted  up  to  the  Fort,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  remained. 

June  9th.  Cloudy  in  the  morning,  fair  weather  afterward. 
Employed  a  party  to  examine  the  furs ;  we  were  not  able  to  finish 
the  whole  of  them,  as  few  of  them  were  a  little  wet,  but  had  sus- 
tained no  damage. 

June  10th.  Busy  at  the  furs,  but  we  had  to  stop  on  account 
of  the  rain.  Some  of  the  New  Caledonia  ones  are  not  yet  opened. 
June  11th.  The  weather  prevented  us  from  doing  much  to  the 
furs  today. 

July  23rd.  This  morning  the  Ireland  [Inland]  brigade  left  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  encamped  a  little  below  the  Cascades.  We  had  a 
sail  wind  a  while  in  the  afternoon. 


30  The  Joto  Dtj  RlTtr  of  todaj. 
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The  brigade  consists  of  9  boats  54  men  including  two  Indians. 
These  are  passengers  Mr.  Conolly  who  commands  the  party, 
Messrs  [Francis]  Cumtage,  [J.  M.]  Yale,  [Thomas]  Deace,  and 
myself  [John  Work].  The  boats  are  heavily  laden,  besides  pro- 
visions. The  cargoes  were  delivered  and  the  boats  loaded  and 
moved  up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  place  yesterday  evening,  when 
the  men  got  their  provisions  for  the  voyage,  which  consists  of 
com*^,  fish,  and  grease. 

July  24th.  Cloudy  weather,  with  fine  breeze.  Continued  our 
route  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  employed  the  whole  day,  get- 
ting to  [Page  233.]  just  a  little  above  the  Cascades.  The  water  is 
very  low,  and  it  was  very  difficult  dragging  the  boats.  The  line 
broke,  and  one  of  the  rudders ;  so  considerable  time  was  lost  fixing 
them.  Part  of  the  cargo  had  to  be  carried,  both  at  the  New  Por- 
tage, and  at  another  place  below  the  Cascades.  The  Indians  at  the 
Cascades  are  taking  plenty  of  salmon,  but  would  give  us  none — a 
superstitious  idea,  that  if  our  people,  who  had  been  at  war,  would 
eat  of  the  salmon,  they  would  catch  no  more.  Had  we  been  in 
want  of  provisions,  we  would  have  [kept]  ourselves  without  car- 
ing; but  that  not  being  the  case,  we  didnot  take  any;  though  we 
told  the  Indians  we  would  do  so  if  we  chose. 

July  25th.  Embarked  at  daylight,  and  had  a  fine  sail  wind 
all  day,  and  early  this  evening  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  Dalls, 
when  we  encamped,  it  being  too  late  to  reach  the  Portage.  The 
Indians  here  are  taking  plenty  of  Salmon,  and  gave  us  a  few  for 
the  people,  making  no  objections  about  the  men  having  been  at  war. 

[/tt/y]  26th.  The  whole  day  was  getting  the  goods  across  the  por- 
tage, and  the  boats  only  part  of  the  way.  The  weather  part  [Page 
234.]  of  the  day  was  very  warm.  In  the  morning  we  were  met  by 
Morgen  [Ogden]*^  who  with  his  party  is  on  his  way  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. The  rest  of  his  party  are  off  with  Mr.  McKay  for  some 
furs  that  were  hidden  in  the  plains.  Mr  C[Ogden]  remained  with 
us  all  day,  and  stayed  over  night.  Three  of  our  men  are  sick,  dis- 
abled, and  unfit  for  duty.  Gk)t  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  evening  for 
the  people. 

July  27th.  It  employed  the  men  before  breakfast  carrying  the 
boats  across  the  portage ;  we  got  them  loaded,  and  after  breakfast 
took  our  leave  of  Mr.  Ogden,  and  proceeded  under  sail  to  the 
Chutes,  when  boats  and  cargo  had  to  be  carried.    We  got  to  the 

21  Apparently  flour  from  the  Colrllle  and  Vancouver  mills  wag  not  yet  In  use. 

22  Peter  Skene  Ogden,   the  well-kno^tTi  Columbian,    noted  for  bla  expedltiona   in   Utnh 
where  Ogden  City  and  Ogden  Rlrer  bear  hia  name. 
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upper  end  of  the  Portage  late  in  the  evening ;  loaded  the  boats,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  It  was  very  warm  during  the  day,  though 
it  blew  a  storm,  and  the  people  were  nearly  blinded  with  driving 
sand.  The  Indians  here  had  a  few  fresh  Salmon,  but  we  got  some 
dried  ones  from  them.  One  Indian  lodge  took  afire  and  was  burnt ; 
and  though  it  was  on  an  island,  and  apart  from  where  we  were 
working,  they  came  and  demanded  payment  for  the  property  des- 
troyed, and  in  case  of  [Page  235]  refusal,  they  would  take  it  by 
force.  We  threatened  them  with  severe  punishment  for  their  con- 
duct, when  they  became  quiet.  However,  as  a  boat  had  to  return 
from  above,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  them  a  little  tobacco. 
[July]  28th,  Clear  warm  weather.  Embarked  at  daylight,  and  were 
employed  all  day  with  the  poles.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  a 
little  above  Day's  River.  Two  Indians,  which  were  employed  at 
the  Dalls  to  work  in  place  of  the  disabled  men,  left  us  this  morning ; 
they  were  not  worth  taking  with  us.  Traded  a  few  fish,  and  some 
dried  Salmon,  from  some  Indians,  where  we  stopped  for  breakfast. 
An  Indian  was  dispatched  to  Fort  Nespus  [Nez  Perces  or  Walla 
Walla]  with  a  letter. 

(July]  29th,  Continued  our  journey  with  the  poles.  Had  a  light 
wind,  and  got  up  the  sail  a  short  time  in  the  evening;  but  the  wind 
was  too  weak  to  be  of  much  servise.  We  encamped  in  the  evening  a 
good  way  below  the  Island.  Passed  some  camps  of  Indians  during 
the  day  they  had  very  few  fish,  and  report  that  Salmon  are  scarce 
above. 

[July]  30th,  Embarked  at  daylight.  After  breakfast  a  fine  breeze 
sprung  up,  when  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  we  had  a  splendid  nm 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Encamped  late  [Page  236.]  in  the  even- 
ing a  good  piece  above  Grand  Rapid.  One  of  the  sick  men  is  again 
better,  and  able  to  do  his  duty,  but  the  other  two  are  still  tmable  to 
work.  Some  other  of  the  men  are  bad  with  severe  colds,  while 
some  of  them  have  sore  hands  from  poling. 

July  31st,  A  fine  wind  again,  we  proceeded  under  sail,  and 
arrived  at  Nespuses  at  8  oclock.  The  Nespuses  outfit  was  deliv- 
ered, and  the  Remainder  of  the  property  distributed  among  8  boats, 
as  one  is  to  be  left  Mr  McKay  has  arrived,  he  left  his  men  yes- 
terday. I  found  P[ambrum's]  boys  here,  they  are  going  off  to  Col- 
ville  in  two  days;  by  them  I  wrote  to  Mr  Kitter  [Kittson]  and 
sent  six  sickels  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  harvest. 
I  also  sent  22  [Ms.  illegible.]  as  I  understand  he  is  short  of  that 
article.  From  his  letter  I  understand  that  provisions  are  scarce — 
few  salmon  to  be  got,  but  the  crops  have  a  fine  appearance.  One 
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of  Mr  Black's  men,  Dubans,  [Dubois]^*  was  drowned  a  few  days 
ago. 

Aug.  1st.  Left  Nespurs  at  7  o'clock,  and  encamped  in  the  ev- 
ening above  the  Yakaman  River.  The  men  worked  with  the  poles 
all  day,  the  weather  very  calm  and  warm.  The  river  is  unusually 
low  for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have  8  boats,  as  deep  laden, 
as  when  we  left  Vancouver,  but  as  two  more  of  the  men  are  dis- 
abled, it  will  take  30^^  hours  to  Okanagan. 

[Aug.]  2nd.  The  weather  very  warm  and  sultry.  Proceeded  on  our 
journey,  and  encamped  in  the  evening  at  the  White  banks.  From 
an  Indian's  information,  part  of  the  bones  of  one  of  our  unfortu- 
nate men  that  were  drowned  in  the  Spring  was  found.  We  had 
them  collected  and  buried.  Mr.  ConoUy  read  the  funeral  service. 
There  are  few  Indians  on  the  river,  and  these  are  starving;  they 
are  taking  no  salmon. 

[Aug.]  3rd.  Continued  our  journey  at  an  early  hour,  and  encamped 
in  the  evening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Prist's  Rapid.  The  current 
during  the  day  was  strong.  The  water  is  very  low.  We  found  a 
lodge  of  Indians,  from  whom  a  few  dried  Salmon  were  obtained, 
they  seem  very  scarce  in  the  river. 

[Aug.]  4th.  Cool  pleasant  weather  in  the  morning,  but  very  warm 
afterwards.  It  took  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to  get  up  the 
Prist  Rapid.  Some  time  was  spent  gumming  the  boats,  when  we 
again  proceeded,  and  encamped  in  the  evening  a  little  above  the 
Rapid.  Messrs  Cumatage  [Ermatinger]  and  Yale  who  were  ex- 
pected would  be  at  [Page  238.]  Okanagan,  are  nearly  so  with  their 
horses  by  this  time,  and  now  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
River. 

Aug.  5th.  Very  warm  weather,  it  is  really  hot  passing  over 
the  burning  sands.  Lost  some  time  this  morning  crossing  the  hors- 
es— in  the  evening  encamped  in  the  evening,  a  little  below  Roscal 
Rapid.2» 

Aug.  6th.  Continued  our  journey,  and  encamped  early,  and  got 
the  boats  just  above  Stony  [Rock]  Island,  the  boats  are  lighted, 
and  the  cargoes  carried,  to  Rend  Rapids.*®  The  weather  very 
warm,  though  occasionally  blowing  a  little.  Very  few  Indians  in 
the  River,  and  Salmon  very  scarce.  Another  man  left  work  with 
a  sore  hand. 


23  Andre  Dnboifl  appeani  aa  nninber  619  on  the  liat  of  1823-24;  Franda  Dnbola  ap- 
pears a<!  No.  069  for  the  same  year. 

24  It  took  them  nearer  100  hours,  aa  the  journal  later  shows. 
20  Qnalqne  Rapids. 

26  Cabinet  Rapids. 
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Aug.  7th.  Warm  sultry  weather.  Passed  Pirtanhausc'^  River 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  detained  some  time  mending  one  of 
the  boats  that  were  broken;  had  sail  wind  a  little  in  the  evening. 
Traded  some  Salmon  from  the  Indians. 

Aug.  8th.  Had  a  good  breeze,  and  sailed  most  of  the  day.  The 
wind  though  warm  was  a  great  relief  from  the  scorching  heat  we 
experienced  three  days  past.  Encamped  in  the  evening  a  little  above 
Clear  Water  River.**  A  man  from  Okanagan  met  us  in  the  even- 
ing, with  two  horses  from  there. 

Aug.  9th.  Cloudy,  but  very  warm  weather.  In  the  morning, 
Mr.  Conolly  and  I  left  the  boats,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
Okanagan,  where  we  arrived  about  nine  odock  in  the  morning. 
Four  of  the  boats  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  the  others  are  a  little 
behind. 

Aug.  10th.  Arrived  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  boats  were 
unloaded,  and  the  different  outfits  separated.  When  I  distributed 
the  Colville  goods,  amounting  to  123  furs  [bales]  besides  provisions 
and  baggage. 

Besides  the  above  cargo,  we  had  a  dozen  or  more  passengers 
with  their  baggage.  Six  men  per  boat,  some  of  them  are  from 
Okanagan.  One  of  the  men  was  sent  to  Colville,  being  unable  to 
work,  he  sent  another  man  in  his  place. 

Aug.  11th.  Went  to  boats**  early  this  morning,  but  it  was 
near  8  oclock  before  they  got  through  gumming,  when  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  and  encamped  for  the  night  a  little  above  the 
Dalls.    The  current  is  very  strong,  nevertheless  we  got  on  well. 

Aug.  12th.  Continued  our  route,  this  morning  passed  the 
Dalls,  and  encamped  in  the  evening  a  little  below  the  Big  Stone.**^ 
We  lost  some  time  gumming  Charlie's  boat  [Page  240.]  The  boat 
had  to  be  lighted  at  a  place  near  the  Dalls. 

Aug.  13th.  Continued  our  route  early,  and  encamped  a  little 
above  Spellium  River.*^  Some  more  time  was  lost  gumming.  Met 
a  family  of  Indians  going  down  the  river,  but  they  had  no  Salmon 
worth  mentioning. 

Aug.  14th.  Continued  of  journey  early,  and  encamped  a  lit- 
tle below  Semapoilish"  River.    One  of  the  men  not  able  to  work 

27  PlncooM  or  Wenatrbce  Hirer. 

2H  Chrlao  niT«*r. 

29  Th\%  was  vonif  MlwUnce   from   Fort  Okanogan,   a^e  Roaa  Cox  "a   N,    W,   Co.    Fort   on 
th«  Okannran  Rlrer  In  1816. 

.to  See  tlie  entry  for  Ifay  21.  182S;  alao  Srmand'a  Colnmhia  River  (1R63).     The  atoae 
la  now  known  aa  Kqiiilibrluni  Rock. 

31  Neapellm  Rirer  of  today. 

32  SanpoU  RiTer. 
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with  a  sore  hand.  Chatfaux  is  also  complaining  of  his  hand,  but 
does  not  give  up  worlcing  yet. 

Aug,  15th.  Embarked  early,  and  went  ashore  a  little  above 
Stony  Island*'  so  to  gum  two  boats.  We  had  to  carry  part  of  the 
cargo  to  one  of  the  portages  below  the  Island.  Chatfaux  is 
from  work  with  his  hand,  and  walking  along  like  a  gentleman.  Met 
Robinson**  our  housekeeper  [horsekeeper]**  it  is  some  time  since  he 
left  the  Columbia,  and  has  little  news. 

88  HeU  Gftte. 

84  Bobidonx.  numbered  1082  and  1084  on  the  Utts  of  1822-28. 

86  Horsekeeper.  The  honekeeper  had  probabljr  had  orders  to  c(»ne  down  to  the  month 
of  the  Sp<Aane  Rlrer,  and  there  await  Mr.  Work's  arriral.  Work  probably  proceeded  to 
ColTlle  on  horsebadc  and  so  finished  this  Journal. 
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(Continued  from  Page  58) 

Lavender,  a  railroad  station  near  Easton  in  the  western  part 
of  Kittitas  County.  The  name  was  "a  chance  selection."  (H.  R. 
Williams,  Vice  President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  589.) 

Lawrence,  a  town  near  Sumas  in  the  north  central  part  of 
Whatcom  Cotmty,  named  for  Laura  Blankenship,  daughter  of  a 
mill  owner  there  at  that  time.  (Postmaster  at  Lawrence,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  272.) 

Lawson,  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858- 

Lawrence  Island,  see  Guemes  Island. 

Lawrence  Point,  see  Point  Lawrence. 
1859,  shows  Lawson  Bluff  at  the  west  cape  of  Sucia  Island  and 
Lawson  Rock  off  the  southeast  cape  of  Blakely  Island  both  in  San 
Juan  County.  The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart 
6300,  corrected  to  August  27,  1904,  does  not  carry  either  of  those 
names.  It  shows  a  small  light  at  the  location  of  Lawson  Rock. 
However,  it  shows  Lawson  Reef  just  west  of  Deception  Pass.  It 
is  likely  that  all  three  names  were  intended  as  honors  for  Lieutenant 
Lawson  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  who  was  working  in 
those  waters  as  earlv  as  1852. 

Leadbetter  Point,  the  south  point  at  the  entrance  to  Willapa 
Harbor,  Pacific  County.  It  was  named  "Low  Point"  by  the  British 
explorer  John  Meares  in  1788.  Lieutenant  James  Alden,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1852,  changed  the  name  to  Lead- 
better  Point  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Danville  Leadbetter,  an  associ- 
ate in  the  survey.  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XIL,  Part 
I.,  Chapter  XV.)  The  Indian  name  for  the  place  was  "Chick-lis- 
ilkh."  (George  Davidson,  Directory  for  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  page  402.) 

Lebam,  a  town  on  the  Willapa  River,  Pacific  County.  It  was 
named  by  J.  W.  Goodell  for  his  daughter  Mabel,  by  simply  spelling 
her  name  backwards.  (Gearge  W.  Adams,  in  Names  MSS.,  Let- 
ter 96.) 

Leber,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pierce  County, 
named  for  the  first  postmaster  there,  Peter  Leber.  (Mrs.  Isabel 
Carlson  Benson,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  135.) 

(115) 
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Le  Clare,  a  creek  and  town  in  the  central  part  of  Pend  Oreille 
County,  "probably  named  in  honor  of  the  Le  Clerc  brothers,  early 
settlers."  (Mrs.  N.  H.  Emery,  Crescent,  in  Names  AfSS.,  Letter  66.) 

Lei«and,  a  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Jefferson  Coimty. 
The  first  woman  to  settle  in  the  valley  was  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Andrews, 
in  1874.  An  honor  was  sought  for  her  in  naming  the  postoffice  by 
using  her  initials  but  the  postoffice  department  spelled  the  name 
Leland  instead  of  "Lealand."  (Robert  E.  Ryan,  Sr.,  in  Names 
MSS,  Letter  172.) 

Lei*i*a,  see  Delrio. 

Lenora,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Pend  Orelille  County 
named  in  1902  or  1903  by  Lucas  &  Sutton,  sawmill  men  for  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lucas.  (Postmaster  at  Usk,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  78. 

Levant  Passage,  the  waterway  between  the  south&st  shore 
of  Guemes  Island  and  Saddlebag,  Dot  and  Hat  Islands,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Skagit  County.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  as  an  added  honor  for  the  American  navy.  He 
had  called  Guemes  Island  "Lawrence,"  and  Fidalgo,  "Perry,"  nam- 
ing the  waterways  after  ships  commanded  or  captured.  The 
British  ship  Levant  was  captured  by  the  Constitution  in  the  War  of 
1812.    Present  charts  do  not  carry  a  name  for  Levant  Passage. 

Levey,  a  station  east  of  Pasco  in  Franklin  County,  named  for 
C.  M.  Levey,  Third  Vice  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.    (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Lewis,  a  town  on  the  Cowlitz  River,  in  the  west  central  part 
of  Lewis  County.  A  postoffice  was  secured  in  August,  1896,  and 
named  Sulphur  Springs  for  a  small  spring  nearby.  After  being 
moved  to  the  present  site  the  name  was  changed  on  June  1,  1911,  to 
Lewis  for  John  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Staver 
Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  also  president  of  the  Valley  De- 
velopment Company  then  doing  much  development  work  on  the 
Packwood  power  project.  (Walter  Combs,  Lewis,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  150.) 

Lewis  County,  the  second  unit  of  government  established 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  bv  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Oregon,  December  21, 1845.  It  embraced  the  land  west  of  the  Cow- 
litz River  and  northward  to  "fifty- four  forty"  until  the  treaty  of 
1846  limited  it  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  name  was  an  honor 
for  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis.    See  Clarke  County  for  further  in- 
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formation.  (Edmond  S.  Meany,  History  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, Appendix  I.) 

Lewis  River,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  1803-1806,  gave 
this  name  to  what  is  known  as  Snake  River.  (Elliott  Coues,  His- 
tory of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Map. )  David  Thompson, 
1811-1812,  shows  "Lewis's  River"  as  a  branch  of  the  "Komoenim 
River,"  his  name  for  Snake  River.  {David  Thompson's  Narrative, 
The  Champlain  Society  edition,  Map.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  shows  the  main  river  as  "Saptin  or  Lewis  River,"  one  branch 
of  which  is  called  "North  Branch  or  Salmon  River"  and  another, 
"South  Branch  or  Snake  River."  (United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, Hydrography,  or  Volume  XXIII,  Atlas,  Map  67.)  This 
honor  for  the  explorer  has  disappeared  from  the  recent  maps.  One 
recent  author  (1918)  says  the  name  Lewis  ought  at  least  be  re- 
tained for  the  name  of  Salmon  River  in  Idaho.  (John  E.  Rees, 
Idaho,  Chronology,  Nomenclature,  Bibliography,  page  88.) 

Lewis  River,  a  stream  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  Skamania 
County  and  flowing  southwestward  into  the  Columbia  River,  serv- 
ing as  the  boundary  between  Clarke  and  Cowlitz  Counties.  It  was 
named  for  A.  Lee  Lewis  whose  land  claim  was  about  seven  miles 
from  its  mouth.  (H.  H.  Bancroft,  Works,  Volume  XXXI.,  page 
10,  note  23.)  A  former  name  was  "Cathlapootle."  The  two  main 
branches  are  now  called  North  Fork  Lewis  River  and  South  Fork 
Lewis  River.  The  railroad  surveyors,  1853,  called  the  north  fork 
"Cath-la-pootle  River."  {Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XL, 
Part  II.,  Map  3.) 

Lewiston  Rapids,  in  Snake  River,  Asotin  County.  See  Clark- 
ston  for  an  association  of  two  names  there. 

LiASs'  Creek,  see  Thompson  Creek. 

Liberty,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Kittitas  County, 
named  by  Gus  Nelson  in  1892.  (E.  G.  Powers,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  295.) 

Liberty  Bay,  an  extension  of  Port  Orchard  Inlet,  in  Kitsap 
County.  The  former  name,  "Dog  Fish  Bay"  was  evidently  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people  living  there  .  In  1893,  Representative  C.  H. 
Scott  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  name  to  Liberty  Bay.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  died.  In  1899  Representative  F.  E.  Patterson,  of  Kitsap 
County,  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  name  from  Dog  Fish  to 
Paulsbo  Bay.  On  February  16,  1899,  the  House,  in  playful  mood, 
refused  to  adopt  the  committee's  report  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
bill.     Instead,  it  was  amended  by  the  substitution  of  "Patterson" 
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for  "Paulsbo"  and  then  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  58  to  12. 
Mr.  Patterson  himself  voted  in  the  negative.  In  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  State,  Granted,  School  and  Tide 
Lands  in  whose  possession  it  died.  {House  Journal,  State  of 
Washington,  1899,  pages  340,  453-454,  464 ;  Senate  Journal,  1899, 
pages  447,  469.)  No  subsequent  action  was  taken  by  the  L^s- 
lature  and  the  name  Liberty  Bay  seems  to  be  growing  by  usage. 

Liberty  Lake,  in  the  central  part  of  Spokane  County.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  named  for  Louis  La  Liberte,  a  foreman  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  agent.  (N.  W.  Durham,  Spokane 
and  the  Inland  Empire,  page  53.) 

L11.1.1WAUP,  a  river,  and  bay  on  the  west  of  Hood  Canal,  Mason 
County.  The  word  is  from  the  Skokomish  or  Twana  Indian  lan- 
guage meaning  "inlet."  (Rev.  Myron  Eells  in  American  Anthro- 
pologist, January,  1892.) 

Lime  Lake,  a  small  lake  north  of  Metaline  Falls  in  Fend 
Oreille  County.  It  was  named  because  of  a  deposit  of  lime  on  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  clear- watered  lake.  (E.  O.  DresscI,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  51.) 

LiNANANiMis,  see  Duwamish  River. 

Lincoln  County,  established  by  the  Legislature  of  Washing- 
ton Territory  on  November  24,  1883,  and  named  in  honor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.    See  also  Douglas  County. 

Lincoln  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  Chehalis  River  near 
Centralia.  The  Indian  name  was  "Natchel"  meaning  a  place  where 
camas  grows.  Frank  M.  Rhodes  took  up  a  homestead  on  the  creek. 
He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and,  Lincoln  being  President  at  the 
time,  he  declared  the  change  of  the  creek's  name  in  the  presence  of 
the  following  pioneers:  George  Gibson,  Samuel  Taylor,  J.  W.  In- 
galls  and  W.  W.  Ingalls.  (Henry  A.  Dunckley,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  54.) 

LiND,  a  town  in  Adams  County,  named  by  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic Railroad  Company  thirty  years  ago.  (H.  R.  Williams,  Vice 
President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  530.) 

LiNDBERG,  a  town  in  Lewis  County,  named  for  Gustaf  Lind- 
berg,  of  Tacoma,  who  owned  the  sawmill  and  logging  camps  which 
made  up  the  town.  (Hugo  Lindbcrg,  assistant  postmaster,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  20.) 

Lion  Gulch,  north  of  Liberty,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
Kittitas  County.    It  was  named  by  Pat  Lions,  a  prospector  about 
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thirty  years  ago.  (E.  J.  Powers,  Liberty,  in  Names  MSS,,  Letter 
295.) 

LiPLiP  Point,  the  southeastern  point  of  Marrowstone  Island, 
in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Jefferson  County.  It  was  named  by 
the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, Hydrography  or  Volume  XXIII.,  page  314  and  Atlas,  Maps 
77  and  78.)     The  word  in  the  Chinook  Jargon  means  "boiling." 

LiSABEULA,  a  town  on  the  west  shore  of  Vashon  Island,  King 
County.  The  first  postmaster  at  the  settlement,  a  man  named 
Butts,  combined  the  names  of  two  daughtes,  Elisa  and  Beulah,  and, 
dropping  the  first  and  last  and  letters,  formed  a  name  which  was 
accepted.    (J.  W.  A.  Myers,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  227.) 

Little  Baldy,  see  Mount  Spokane. 

Little  Belt  Passage,  the  waterway  between  the  southern 
ends  of  San  Juan  and  Lopez  Islands.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  as  part  of  the  scheme  to  honor  the  American 
Navy.  He  had  called  San  Juan  Island  "Rodgcrs  Island"  after 
Commodore  John  Rodgers  and  the  northern  channel  he  called 
"President's  Passage"  and  the  southern  one  'Little  Belt  Passage" 
because  Commodore  Rodgers,  while  in  command  of  the  flagship 
President  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  ship  Little  Belt  on  May 
16,  1811,  which  was  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  War  of  1812. 
(Edmond  S.  Meany,  Origin  of  Geographical  Names  in  the  San 
Juan  Archipelago  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  June  6,  1915.) 
The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6380,  cor- 
rected to  August  8,  1914,  gives  the  name  of  "Little  Belt  Passage" 
as  Middle  Channel. 

Little  Dalles,  rapids  in  the  Columbia  River,  about  sixteen 
miles  below  the  international  boundary,  Stevens  County.  A  village 
nearby  bears  the  same  name. 

Little  Falls,  see  Vader,  Lewis  County. 

Little  Kachess  Lake,  a  small  lake  about  a  mile  above  Ka- 
chess  Lake,  Kittitas  County.    The  railroad  surveyors,  1853,  sought 

to  retain  a  separate  Indian  name,  Pilwaltas,  for  the  smaller  lake. 

(Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  page  210.) 

Little  Mountain,  on  San  Juan  Island,  southwest  of  Friday 

Harbor.    The  British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards,  1858-1861, 

indicated  Mount  Little  and  Little  Mountain,  within  a  few  miles  of 

each  other.    The  Mount  Little  has  become  Little  Mountain  on  the 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6380  and  the  other 

is  omitted  as  to  name. 
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Little  Rock,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Thurston 
County,  named  by  a  Mr.  Shumach  for  a  stone  "which  is  shaped  by 
nature  for  a  perfect  mounting  stone."  (Postmaster,  Little  Rock,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  54L) 

Little  Salmon  River,  see  Wehaha  River,  Asotin  County. 

Little  Spokane  River,  see  Spokane  River. 

LoA  Point,  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  gave  this  name  to 
what  is  now  charted  as  Nisqually  Head  at  the  southwest  entrance 
to  Nisqually  River.  (Volume  XXIII,  Hydrography,  page  321,  and 
atlas,  chart  79.)  In  the  biography  of  Wilkes,  in  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography,  an  incident  is  given  of  his  making  in- 
vestigations on  the  summit  of  "Manna  Loa,,'  which  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  word  he  sought  to  use  at  Nisqually  Head. 

Locke,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Pend  Oreille  county.  It 
was  named  for  the  man  who  owned  the  land  there.  (Postmaster, 
in  Names  MSS,  Letter  188.) 

Lodge  Creek,  a  small  stream  flowing  from  Lodge  Lake.  Both 
names  were  suggested  by  The  Mountaineers  in  1916  who  maintain 
a  lodge  near  the  summit  of  the  Cascades  near  Snoqualmie  Pass. 
(Report  to  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  see  Names  MSS. 
Letter  580.) 

LoFALL,  a  postoffice  on  Hood  Canal,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Kitsap  County,  named  in  honor  of  H.  Lofall  who  owned  the  land 
at  the  time  when  the  postoffice  was  established.  (W.  Wither  ford, 
postmaster,  in  Names  MSS,    Letter  9.) 

Lone  Tree,  a  village  on  the  sand  point  at  the  north  entrance  to 
Gray's  Harbor.  Attention  was  called  to  the  lone  tree  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray, when  he  discovered  the  harbor  in  May,  1792.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  put  at  the  base  of  the 
historic  tree  a  boulder  bearing  a  bronze  inscription.  The  tree  may 
be  seen  for  miles  out  at  sea.  (Harriet  M.  Carpenter  of  Aberdeen  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  491.) 

Long  Bay,  a  former  name  of  Kilisut  Harbor  in  the  eastern  part 
of  JeflFerson  County.  (See  biography  of  Albert  Briggs  in  H.  K. 
Hines:  History  of  Washington,  page  862.) 

Long  Beach,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Pacific  County. 
Professor  W.  D.  Lyman  says :  "Between  the  head  of  the  bay  and 
its  mouth  is  a  strip  of  beach  a  mile  or  two  wide  and  twenty  miles 
long,  which,  commonly  called  Long  Beach,  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
places  of  the  kind  in  the  country.    There  is  an  unbroken  carriage 
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drive  on  the  hard  beach  of  twenty  miles."    (History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest:    Oregon  and  Washington,  Volume  II.,  page  104.) 

LoNGBRANCH,  a  town  on  Dayton  Passage  in  the  western  part 
of  Pierce  County.  It  was  named  for  the  town  in  New  Jersey.  (E. 
Shellgun,  postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  103.) 

Long  Island,  in  Willapa  Harbor  in  the  western  part  of  Pacific 
Cotmty.  It  is  mentioned  by  that  name  by  James  G.  Swan  in  1857 
(Northwest  Coast,  page  98)  and  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  1858  (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Number  1005, 
page  404.)  The  waterway  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is 
called  Long  Island  Slou^. 

Long  Island,  southwest  of  Lopez  Island  in  San  Juan  County. 
It  was  one  of  the  Geese  Islets  on  the  chart  o%  thet  Wilkes  Expeditionf ^ 
1841.  The  name  Long  Island  first  appeared  on  the  British  Admir- 
alty Chart,  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859. 

Long  Lake,  in  Kitsap  County,  about  two  miles  west  of  Fra- 
garia.  It  was  so  named  because  of  its  long  narrow  form.  (M.  B. 
Fountain,  of  Fragaria,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  547.) 

Long  Lake,  in  Thurston  County.  It  was  named  by  Tilden 
Sheats,  a  contract  government  surveyor,  in  1853.  (J.  W.  Mayes, 
of  Union  Mills,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  133.) 

Longs,  a  railroad  station  in  Columbia  County,  midway  between 
Dayton  and  Huntsville.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  early 
days,  the  first  flouring  mill  in  the  county  being  located  there  in  1866, 
when  it  was  known  as  Milton  Mills.  (History  of  Southeastern 
Washington,  page  379.) 

LoNGviEw,  a  town  in  Benton  County  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  RiVer.  It  was  first  named  Gravel  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing material  there.  It  was  changed  to  Francis  and  again  to 
Tuton.  This  was  thought  to  conflict  with  the  name  of  another 
station,  Luzon,  and  was  again  changed  to  Longview,  on  account  of 
the  long  view  of  the  Columbia  River.  (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter,  590.) 

LooMis,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Okanogan  County 
named  in  honor  of  J.  A.  Loomis,  the  first  merchant  there.  (Wil- 
liam J.  Ford,  postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  264.) 

Loon  Lake,  a  lake  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Stevens  County.  "It  was  named  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  loons.  Many  come  here  now  after  the  camping 
season  is  over."    (Evan  Morgan,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  109.) 

LooNWiT  Letka  see  Mount  St.  Helens. 
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Lopez  Isi^and,  in  San  Juan  County.  The  Spaniards  in  179i 
included  this  island  in  their  Isla  y  Archipelago  de  San  Juan.  (See 
pages  120-121.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  charted  it  as 
"Chauncys  Island."  (Volume  XXIII,  Hydrography,  chart  77.") 
This  was  an  honor  for  Captain  Isaac  Chauncy,  a  hero  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  of  the  British  Navy  restored 
a  Spanish  name  in  1847  using  part  of  the  name  of  Lopez  Gonzales 
de  Haro,  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  archipel- 
ago. (J.  G.  Kohl  in  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XII.,  Part  1., 
page  298.)  The  name  Lopez  has  since  been  attached  to  a  number 
of  other  geographic  features. 

Lopez  Sound,  southeast  of  Lopez  Island.  Among  the  names 
given  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  and  spared  by  Captain  Henry 
Kellet  in  1847,  was  that  of  Decatur  Island.  (See  pages  64-65.) 
In  the  War  of  1812,  Captain  Decatur  after  a  terrific  fight  captured 
the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  To  intensify  the  honor  for  Cap- 
tain Decatur,  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  named  the  water  nearly 
surroimding  Decatur  Island  "Macedonian  Crescent."  (Volume 
XXIII,  Hydrography,  chart  77,)  This  name  was  changed  to  Lopez 
Sound  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1854.  (Pacific  Coast 
Pilot,  page  562,  note.)  The  outlet  north  of  the  island  is  called 
Thatcher  Pass  and  that  to  the  south,  Lopez  Pass. 

Lost  Crebk,  a  small  stream  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
central  part  of  Pend  Oreille  County.  Two  origins  for  the  name 
are  given.  One  states  that  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trapper  was 
lost  there  and  never  found.  Another  states  that  the  creek  loses  it- 
self in  part  of  its  course.  (Postmaster  at  Lost  Creek,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  422.)  There  are  nine  other  creeks  so  named  in  Wash- 
ington. 

LoursE  Rocks,  see  Mis  Chin  iRocks. 

LouwALA-cu)UGH,  scc  Mount  St.  Helens. 

LowGAP,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Grant  County.  It 
was  named  for  the  gap  in  Frenchman  Hill  by  G.  Grant  in  1905. 
(Postmaster  at  Lowgap,  in  Names  MSS»,  Letter  217.) 

Low  Isi^AND,  one  of  the  seven  Wasp  Islands  northwest  of 
Shaw  Island  in  San  Juan  County.  It  first  appears  in  the  British 
Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859. 

Low  Point,  on  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  at  the  mouth  of 
Lyre  River  in  the  northern  part  of  Challam  County.  The  name  first 
appears  on  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847. 

Lowe  Lake,  see  Hewitt  Lake. 
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Lowell,  a  suburb  of  Everett,  in  Snohomish  County.  The  site 
was  first  occupied  in  September,  1863,  by  Eugene  D.  Smith  and 
Otis  Wilson,  loggers.  When  a  postoffice  was  obtained  in  1871  it 
was  named  by  Reuben  Lowe,  a  native  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
(History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Couftties,  pages  358-359.) 

LowHUM,  said  to  be  an  Indian  name  for  Deschutes  River. 

Lucas,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Klickitat  County. 
It  was  named  in  November,  1900,  after  Samuel  Lucas,  pioneer 
settler  and  first  postmaster.  (G.  C.  Jacroux,  in  Names  MSS.,  Let- 
ter 62.) 

Lucerne,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chelan  in  Chelan  Coun- 
ty. It  was  named  by  a  lady  from  Switzerland  in  June,  1903,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  resembled  the  lake  of  that  name  at  her  home. 
(Postmaster  at  Lucerne,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  539.) 

Lucky  Rock,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kittitas  County  near  the 
Yakima  County  boundary.  It  is  granite  about  seven  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide.  If  an  Indian  should  fall  in  sliding  down  the  rock 
it  was  counted  bad  luck.  If  an  Indian  boy  when  being  taught  to 
slide  should  fall  and  cry  his  father  thought  him  to  be  no  account. 
This  tradition  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Houser.  (Seventh  Grade 
ii^  the  Ellensburg  State  Normal  School :    History  of  Kittitas  Val- 

l^f  page  4.) 

LuMMi,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Whatcom  County, 
which  has  been  applied  to  a  bay,  Indian  reservation.  Island,  point, 
river  and  rocks,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellingham  Bay.  The  Span- 
ish chart  of  1792  by  Galliano  and  Valdes  show  Lummi  Bay,  north- 
west of  Lummi  Island  as  "Ensenada  de  Locra."  {United  States 
Public  Documents,  Serial  Number  1557,  chart  L.)  Lummi  Island 
was  given  the  Spanish  name  of  "Isla  de  Pacheco,"  which  was  part 
of  the  long  name  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  (See  Guemes,  pages 
105-106)  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  changed  the  name  to  "Mc- 
Laughlin's Island,"  an  honor  intended  for  Dr.  John  McLaughlin, 
Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
The  name  was  again  changed  in  1853  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  to  Lummi  Island  "because  inhabited  by  that  tribe."  (Pa- 
cific  Coast  Pilot,  page  567,  note.)  That  name  has  been  used  on  all 
subsequent  charts  and  has  been  applied  to  several  other  geographic 
features  in  the  nei^borhood.  The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
says  the  Lummi  tribe  was  qtiite  distinct  from  the  Nooksak  tribe 
nei^boring  on  the  north.  {Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Part 
I.,  page  778.) 
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LuzoN^  the  former  name  of  a  railroad  station  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  Benton  County,  now  changed  to 
Whitcomb. 

Lyi*E,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Klickitat  County.  The  steamboat  landing  has 
borne  that  name  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  was  in  honor  of 
John  O.  Lyle,  original  owner  of  the  townsite,  who  died  there  on 
October  21,  1909. 

Lyman,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Skagit  County.  It  was 
named  for  B.  L.  Lyman,  the  first  postmaster,  in  1880.  The  town- 
site  was  platted  in  1884  by  Otto  Klement.  (Postmaster  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  34  and  History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Counties, 
page  246.) 

Lynch  Cove,  the  Tower  extremity  of  Hood  Canal,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Mason  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedi- 
ton,  1841.  (Volume  XXIIL,  Hydrography,  atlas,  chart  78.)  The 
honor  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  Lieutenant  William  Francis 
Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  explored  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Lynden,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Whatcom  County.  It 
was  named  in  1870  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  N.  Judson,  the  first  whije 
woman  living  in  Whatcom  County  north  of  Bellingham.  ^he  liked 
the  name  in  the  old  poem  "On  Linden  when  the  sim  was  low"  and 
changed  the  "i"  to  "y"  as  she  thought  it  made  a  prettier  name. 
(Phoebe  Newton  Judson,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  187.) 

Lyre  River,  flowing  into  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the 
northern  part  of  Clallam  County.  Captain  Eliza's  Spanish  chart 
of  1791  shows  it  as  "Rio  Cuesta."  (United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments, Serial  Number  1557,  chart  K.)  Captain  Kellett  changed  it 
in  1847  to  River  Lyre  on  the  British  Admiralty  chart  1911.  It  ap- 
pears as  Lyre  River  on  all  present  day  charts. 

Mc 

Mc  Adam,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin  County, 
named  for  the  old  settler  who  owned  the  land  at  that  point.  (L.  C. 
Oilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Mc  Aleer  Creek,  a  small  stream  which  drains  Lake  Ballinger, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Snohomish  County,  into  Lake  Washington. 
Both  lake  and  creek  wer^  named  for  Hugh  Mc  Aleer,  patentee  of 
the  lands  surrounding  the  lake.  See  information  under  the  head- 
ing. Lake  Ballinger,  as  to  the  change  in  the  lake's  name. 
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^  Mc  AiusTER  Creek,  a  small  stream  rising  at  Mc  A 1  li s t c r 
Springs  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Thurston  County  and  flowing  in- 
to Puget  Sound  near  the  mouth  of  Nisqually  River.  This  creek  or 
part  of  it  was  once  known  as  Medicine  Creek  and  under  that  name 
because  famous  when  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens  held  an  Indian 
council  on  its  banks  and  made  the  treaty  with  the  Nisqually  and 
othtT  tribes  on  December  26,  1854.  That  treaty  gives  the  Indian 
name  of  die  creek  as  "She-nah-nam."  Ezra  Meeker  says  She-nah- 
nam  is  the  Indian  name  of  Mc  Allister  Creek  and  that  Medicine 
Creek  is  a  tributary  having  the  Indian  name  "Squa-quid."  (Pio- 
neer Reminiscences,  page  233.) 

Mc  Carthy  Point,  the  northwest  cape  of  Mc  Neil  Island,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Pierce  County.  The  Government  charts 
do  not  carry  a  name  for  this  point.  The  shoal  which  is  an  exten- 
sion off  shore  of  the  point  is  charted  as  Wyckoff  Shoal.  On  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart  1947,  R.  N.  Inskip  mapped  Mc  Carthy 
Point,  thus  honoring  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Mc  Carthy  on  the  "Fis- 
gard,"  in  1846. 

McCleary,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Grays  Harbor  Coun- 
ty, named  in  honor  of  Henry  Mc  Cleary,  President  of  the  Henry 
Mc  Clearv  Timber  Company  in  1910.  The  postoflfice  was  moved 
from  Sunmiit  and  the  name  changed  to  Mc  Cleary  on  January  1, 
1911.     (L.  M.  Craft,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  121.) 

Mc  CoRMiCK,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Lewis  County, 
named  about  1898  in  honor  of  H.  Mc  Cormick  of  the  Mc  Cormick 
Liunbcr  Company.  (Mc  Cormick  Lumber  Company,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  119.) 

Mc  Credie,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Klickitat  Coun- 
ty, named  in  honor  of  Judge  W.  W.  Mc  Credie  of  Vancouver  who 
was  known  as  Portland's  baseball  magnate.  (L.  C.  Gilman,  in 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Mc  Donough's  Island,  see  Camano  Island. 

Mc  Donald,  sec  Ewaha  River.  Before  the  name  was  changed 
it  was  an  honor  for  W.  D.  Mc  Donald,  first  settler  and  postmaster. 
(H.  B.  Herrick,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  267.) 

McGees,  a  town  on  Port  Discovery  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Jefferson  County,  named  by  A.  Loasby  in  September,  1906,  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Mc  Gee,  a  citizen  of  the  place.  (Postmaster  at 
Port  Townsend,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  311.) 

Mc  GowANS,  a  town  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  southwest- 
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em  part  of  Pacific  County,  named  in  honor  of  P.  J.  Mc  Gowan,  a 
pioneer  settler.    (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  55.) 

Mc  Gregor,  see  Gregor. 

Mc  Innis  MilIvS,  a  former  town  in  the  central  part  of  Pend 
Oreille  County,  opposite  Jared  on  the  Pend  Oreille  River.  About 
1902  John  Mc  Innis  and  two  sons  built  a  mill  there  but  it  was  dis- 
mantled and  the  site  abandoned  in  1907.  (C.  B.  Penfield,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  165.) 

Mc  Laughi^in,  a  railroad  station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway  in  Clarke  County,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  (L.  C. 
Oilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Mc  Laughlin  Island,  see  Lummi  Island. 

Mc  Murray,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mc  Murray  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Skagit  County.  The  town  was  platted  by 
Dr.  Marcus  Kenyon  when  the  railroad  came  in  1890.  The  name  is 
in  honor  of  a  pioneer  settler.  (History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish 
Counties,  pages  241-242.) 

Mc  Neil  Island,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pierce  County. 
It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  in  fionor  of  Captain 
William  Henry  Mc  Neill  of  the  famous  British  steamer  "Beaver." 
See  Anderson  Island  for  a  discussion  of  reasons  why  Wilkes  hon- 
ored the  two  officers  at  Fort  Nisqually.  Captain  R.  N.  Inskip 
sought  to  change  the  name  of  the  island  to  "Duntze  Island"  in  hon- 
or of  Captain  John  A.  Duntze  of  the  British  frigate  "Fisgard." 
(British  Admiralty  Chart  1947.)  That  was  in  1846  and  the  follow- 
ing year  another  British  officer.  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  restored  the 
name  of  Mc  Neil  Island.  (British  Admiralty  Chart  1911.)  That 
name  has  persisted  though  one  "1"  is  dropped  from  the  man's  name. 
Captain  Mc  Neill  was  a  Yankee,  bom  in  Boston  in  1803.  He  had  a 
remarkable  career  in  the  Northwest.  After  resisting  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  1832  he  sold  his  brig  "Llama"  to  the  company  and 
entered  its  employ,  rising  later  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Factor.  He 
became  master  of  the  steamer  "Beaver"  in  1837,  remaining  in  her 
until  1843.  The  old  steamer  was  undergoing  repairs  at  Fort  Nis- 
qually when  the  Wilkes  Expedition  arrived  there  in  1841.  Captain 
Mc  Neill  died  at  his  home  near  Victoria  on  September  4,  1875. 
(Captain  John  T.  Walbran:  British  Columbia  Coast  Names,  pages 
391-393.) 
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Mabana,  a  postoffice  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Camano 
Island  in  Island  County,  named  by  J.  A.  Woodard  on  May  15,  1912, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Mabel  Anderson,  daughter  of  Nils  Anderson,  an 
old  settler  who  had  come  from  San  Francisco  in  1881.  The  "Mab" 
was  taken  from  Mabel,  the  "an"  from  Anderson  and  the  "a"  was 
added  for  convenience.  (Nils  Anderson,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter 
369.) 

Mabton,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Yakima  County.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to 
be  unknown  in  the  town.  (W.  F.  Fowler,  publisher  of  the  Mabton 
Chronicle,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  404.)  Twenty  years  ago  while 
railroad  trouble  held  a  train  at  the  then  bleak  station,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Baker  Anderson,  wife  of  Professor  L.  F.  Anderson  of  Whitman 
College,  said  the  station  had  been  named  in  her  honor.  Mrs.  An- 
derson was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dorsey  S.  Baker,  pioneer  railroad 
builder  of  Walla  Walla.  Though  she  had  traveled  much  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  Mrs.  Anderson's  home  was  always  in  Walla  Walla. 
She  died  there  August  16,  1915.  (Edmond  S.  Meany,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  415.) 

Macedonian  Crescent,  see  Lopez  Sound. 

Machias,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  the  west 
central  part  of  Snohomish  County,  named  for  Machias,  Maine.  The 
first  settler  there  in  1877  was  Charles  Niemeyer.  The  town  was 
platted  and  named  in  1888  by  L.  W.  Getchell,  son  of  a  shipbuilder 
in  Machias,  Maine,  who  was  successful  in  California,  Nevada  and 
Washington.  (Julian  Hawthorne:  History  of  Washington,  Vol- 
ume L,  pages  437-439.) 

Mackaye  Harbor,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lopez  Island  in  San 
Juan  County.  The  liame  first  appears  on  the  British  Admiralty 
Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859. 

Madrona  Peninsui^,  lying  between  North  Bay  and  Friday 
Harbor  on  San  Juan  Island  in  San  Juan  County.  Madrona  Point 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  names  were  given  by 
Walter  L.  C.  Muenscher,  because  of  the  large  nimiber  of  Madrona 
trees  in  that  vicinity.  (Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  Publications, 
Volume  I.,  page  81,) 

Mae,  a  postoffice,  four  miles  west  of  Moses  Lake,  in  Grant 
County,  named  by  J.  B.  Lee  on  February  1,  1907,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Mae  Shoemaker,  the  first  postmistress.  (Ella  M.  Hill,  postmistress, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  41.) 
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Magic  City,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Anacortcs. 

Magnolia  Beach,  a  town  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Vashon 
Island  in  the  southwestern  part  of  King  County.  Silas  Cook  se- 
cured the  homestead  in  1878.  Charles  A.  Cook  platted  the  town 
in  1902.  The  family  had  come  from  Magnolia,  Iowa.  (I.  H.  Case, 
in  Names  MSS,,  Letter  540. ) 

Magnolia  Bluff,  a  bluff  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Seattle, 
King  County,  named  by  Captain  George  Davidson  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  in  18S6.  {Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  607.)  No 
magnolia  trees  are  native  there.  Madrones  and  balms  (  ceanothus) 
were  plentiful  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for  magnolias. 

Makah,  an  Indian  Reservation  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Clallam  County,  named  for  the  Indian  tribe  who  lived  there.  See 
Cape  Flattery,  pages  35-36.  The  word  Makah  means  "the  people 
who  live  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,"  or,  more  brief- 
ly, "the  cape  people."  Klasset,  a  former  name  of  Cape  Flattery, 
means  the  same  thing  in  another  Indian  language.  (Rev.  M}rron 
Eells,  in  American  Anthropologist,  January,  1892.) 

Malden,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Whitman  County, 
named  by  H.  R.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  after  a  town  of  that  name  in  Massachu- 
setts.   (H.  R.  Williams,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  530.) 

Maltby,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Snohomish  Coun- 
ty, named  for  Robert  Maltby,  a  dealer  in  real  estate.  (Postmaster 
at  Maltby,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  458.)  The  site  was  homesteaded 
by  Mr.  Dunlap  in  1887.  The  next  year  a  postofiice  was  secured  and 
named  Yew  which  was  later  changed  to  Maltby.  (History  of  Ska- 
git and  Snohomish  Counties,  page  375.) 

Manastash  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima  River  from  the 
west  in  the  south  central  part  of  Kittitas  County.  The  early  rail- 
road surveyors  first  charted  it  as  "Ptehnum  River,  but  on  the  sup- 
plementary sketch  by  A.  W.  Tinkham  in  January,  1854,  it  is  shown 
as  "Mnas-a-tas,"  forerunner  of  the  present  spelling.  (Pacific  Rail- 
road Reports,  Volume  XI.,  Part  II.,  Chart  3.) 

Manette,  a  town  at  the  east  entrance  to  Washington  Narrows, 
opposite  Bremerton,  Kitsap  County.  After  the  people  had  finished 
building  their  wharf,  the  first  steamer  to  use  it  bore  the  name  which 
the  people  by  majority  vote  adopted  for  their  new  town.     (J.  H.  '. 

Martin,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  486.) 

Manhait  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Mc  Neil  Island,  named 
by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.     (Volume  XXIII.,  Hydrography,  I 
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Atlas,  Chart  79. )  The  name  does  not  appear  on  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  6460. 

Mann's  Landing,  see  Fir. 

Man  op  War  Harbor,  a  former  name  for  Griffin  Bay,  on  the 
southeast  shore  of  San  Juan  Island. 

Mansfield,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Douglas  County, 
named  about  1905  by  R.  E.  Darling  in  honor  of  his  home  town  in 
Ohio.  (B.  C.  Ferguson,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  77.)  The  Ohio 
town  was  named  for  Colonel  Jared  Mansfield,  at  one  time  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States.  (Henry  Gannett:  Origin  of  Certain 
Place  Names  in  the  United  States,  page  198.) 

Manson,  a  town  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  in  Chelan 
County,  named  in  1912  by  the  Lake  Chelan  Land  Company  in  hon- 
or of  Manson  F.  Backus,  of  Seattle,  president  of  the  company. 
(R.  Little,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  465.) 

Mapi<e  Cove,  on  Whidbey  Island,  opposite  Everett.  Large 
maples  abound  there  which  gave  origin  to  the  name.  (E.  M.  Hawes, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  24.) 

Maplecreek,  a  postoffice  at  the  foot  of  Knapp's  Hill  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Chelan  County.  The  land,  now  in  the  hands 
of  C.  J.  Duhamel,  was  first  owned  by  Frank  Knapp  for  whom  were 
named  Knapp  Coulee  and  Knapp's  Hill.  (C.  J.  Duhamel,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  318.) 

Maplevaixey,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  King  County.  The 
first  name  chosen  by  the  three  first  settlers,  G.  W.  Ames,  C.  O. 
Russell  and  Henry  Sidebotham,  was  "Vine  Maple  Valley,"  on  June 
3,  1879.  When  the  postoffice  was  secured  by  C.  O.  Russell  in  1888, 
the  name  was  shortened  to  Maplevalley.  The  name  was  suggested 
by  the  character  of  the  forest  there  and  in  the  deep  valley  of  Cedar 
River.     (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  531.) 

Ma-qua-buck,  said  to  be  an  Indian  name  for  Alld  Point.  (J. 
A.  Costello:  The  Siwash.)  See  Alld  Point,  page  4,  and  Battery 
Point,  page  15. 

Marble,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Stevens  County,  named 
for  the  extensive  deposits  of  marble  found  there.  (Joseph  T.  Reed, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  125.) 

Marceixus,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty, named  for  some  person  in  the  East  whose  other  name  is  forgot- 
ten. (H.  R.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  589.) 
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March  Point,  the  east  cape  of  Fidalgo  Bay  in  the  western  part 
of  Skagit  County.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  shows  it  as  "Sa- 
chem Point."  (Volume  XXIIL,  Hydrography,  atlas,  chart  92.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  name  is  an  honor  for  Hiram  A  Marsh, 
who  had  great  success  raising  caulifiower  seed  near  there  in  1891. 
(Elwood  Evans  and  Edmond  S.  Meany:  The  State  of  IVshing- 
ton,  page  170.) 

Marcus,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Stevens  County. 
On  September  8,  1863,  Marcus  Oppenheimer  and  W.  V.  Brown 
took  possession  of  some  buildings  abandoned  by  the  British  Bound- 
ary Commission.  Brown  died  and  Oppenheimer  filed  a  homestead 
and  the  town  when  established  on  the  site,  was  named  for  him. 
(N.  W.  Durham:    Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire,  page  273.) 

Marengo,  a  town  in  the  east  central  part  of  Adams  County, 
named  "after  the  Battle  of  Marengo."  (H.  R.  Williams,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Nantes 
MSS.,  Letter  589).  In  1876  there  was  an  effort  to  establish  a  town 
with  that  name  in  Columbia  County.  In  that  case  the  name  was  an 
honor  for  the  land  owner  Louis  Raboin  locally  known  as  "Maren- 
go." In  the  election  for  county  seat  Dayton  received  418  and  Mar- 
engo, 300.  That  Marengo  existed  chiefly  on  paper.  {History  of 
Southeastern  Washington,  pages  294-295.) 

Marrowstone  Point,  the  northeastern  point  of  Marrowstone 
Island,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Jefferson  County,  named  by  its 
discoverer  Captain  George  Vancouver,  of  the  British  Navy,  on  May 
8,  1792,  stating  that  the  cliff  was  composed  mostly  of  "marrow 
stone."  (Voyage  Round  the  World,  second  edition,  Volume  II., 
pages  78-79.)  An  unsuccessful  effort  to  change  the  name  waa 
made  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  to  honor  one  of  the  officers. 
See  Craven  Peninsula,  page  60. 

Marshall,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Spokane  County, 
named  in  March,  1880,  for  William  H.  Marshall  who  came  to 
Washington  Territory  from  California  in  1878.  (Postmaster,  In 
Names  MSS.,  Letter  166.    History  of  Spokane  County,  page  279.) 

MarshvillE,  a  former  local  name  on  the  west  side  of  01)rmpla 
Harbor,  for  Edwin  Marsh  who  settled  there  in  1851.  (H.  H.  Ban- 
croft:  Works,  Volume  XXXI.,  page  364.) 

Martin,  a  town  near  the  Stampede  Tunnel  in  the  west  central 
part  of  Kittitas  County.  Judge  Conkle  nam^fd  it  "Marten"  as  some 
hunters  killed  a  pine-marten  there.    They  named  the  stream  Pine- 
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Marten  Creek.     From  that  has  come  the  slightly  changed  name. 
(Mrs.  Jennie  Whittington  Mc  Kinney,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  379.) 

Martin  Island,  in  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  south  central 
part  of  Cowlitz  County.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  mapped  it 
as  "Smoke  Island"  and  Martin  Slough  nearby  was  shown  as  "Stiak 
Run."    (Volume  XXIII.,  Hydrography,  atlas,  chart  71.) 

Martindale,  a  railroad  station  in  the  southern  part  of  Frank- 
lin County,  named  for  M.  P.  Martin,  comptroller  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Companies. 
(L.  C.  Oilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

Maryhill,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River, 
in  the  south  central  part  of  Klickitat  County.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  Columbus.  When  Samuel  Hill  acquired  an  estate  there, 
he  accepted  the  suggestion  of  his  guest,  M.  Jusserand,  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  to  use  the  word  Maryhill  as  Mr. 
Hill's  wife  and  daughter  and  Mrs.  Hill's  mother  all  bore  that  name. 

Marysvili^E,  a  town  in  the  west  central  part  of  Snohomish 
County.  It  was  founded  by  J.  P.  Comeford,  a  native  of  Ireland 
who  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  While  Ind- 
ian Agent  at  Tulalip  in  1872,  he  purchased  1280  acres  of  land  from 
John  Stafford,  Truman  Ireland,  Louis  Thomas  and  Captain  Ren- 
ton.  In  September,  1877,  he  began  to  construct  a  store  and  wharf. 
Among  the  first  comers  were  James  Johnson  and  Thomas  Lloyd  of 
Marysville,  California,  who  suggested  that  name  for  the  new  town. 
(History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Counties,  pages  345-349.) 

Mashei,  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nisqually  River  near  La- 
grande  in  south  central  Pierce  Count}'.  (Henry  Landes:  A  Geogra- 
phic Dictionary  of  Washington,  page  195.)  Former  names  have 
been  "Michel  River"  and  "Mishall  Creek." 

Mason  County,  organized  by  act  of  the  legislature  dated 
March  13,  1854,  under  the  Indian  name  of  Sawamish  County.  On 
January  3, 1864,  the  name  was  changed  to  honor  Charles  H.  Mason, 
first  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  who  had  died  in 
1859  after  gallant  and  efficient  services  as  secretary  and  acting  gov- 
ernor during  the  Indian  wars.  He  had  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1850.  (H.  H.  Bancroft:  Works,  Volume  XXXI  pages 
77  and  211.) 

Mason  Lake,  in  the  cast  central  part  of  Mason  County,  named 
in  honor  of  Charles  H.  Mason.  (Clara  M.  Strong,  in  Names  MSS, 
Letter  207.)  On  many  old  charts  it  is  shown  as  "Kellum's  Lake" 
or  "Lake  Kelllim"    See  Kellum's  Lake  Isthmus,  page  128. 
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Massacre  Bay,  at  the  head  of  West  Sound,  Orcas  Island,  in 
San  Juan  County.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Admiralty 
Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859.  The  explorers  found  evidences 
of  Indian  battles  there  as  they  sprinkled  in  the  vicinity  such  nafties 
as  Skull  Rock,  Haida  Point,  Indian  Point  and  Victim  Island. 

Matia  Islands,  a  group  northeast  of  Orcas  Island,  San  Juan 
County.  The  Spanish  charts  of  Eliza,  1791,  and  of  Galliano  and 
Valdes,  1792,  show  the  name  "Isla  de  Mata."  {United  States  Public 
Documents,  serial  number  1157,  charts  K.  and  L.)  The  WilJces 
Expedition,  1841,  charted  "Edmunds  Group."  The  name  Matia 
was  conferred  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survery  in  1854.  (Paci- 
fic Coast  Pilot,  page  569.) 

Mats  Mats,  a  small  harbor  near  Port  Ludlow  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Jefferson  County.  The  name  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
for  1856.  (United  States  Public  Documents,  serial  number  888,  page 
86.) 

Maud,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Stevens  County,  named 
for  Miss  Maud  Morgan,  daughter  of  S.  C.  Morgan,  a  pioneer  of 
1885.  (Postmaster  at  Gifford,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  106.) 

Maury  Island,  southwest  of  Vashon  Island,  in  the  southwes- 
tern part  of  King  County,  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841, 
in  honor  of  Lieutenant  William  L.  Maury  of  the  Expedition.  The 
name  has  remained  without  change  on  all  charts  subsequent  to  1841. 

Maxwewon,  a  village  on  the  southern  shore  of  Whidby  Island, 
in  Island  County,  named  by  the  MacKee  brothers  "in  honor  of  the 
bonny  braes  of  Scotland."  (J.  E.  Montgomery,  in  Names  MSS,  Let- 
ter 436.) 

May  Creek,  a  village  n  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington, 
opposite  Mercer  Island,  King  County,  named  for  Mr.  May  who 
first  started  to  homestead  on  land  now  a  part  of  the  Colman  farm. 
(George  L.  Colman,  of  Kennydale,  to  K.  M.  Laurie,  of  Hazelwood, 
October  10,  1915,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  221.) 

May's  Inlet,  a  name  conferred  on  part  of  Port  Orchard,  Kit- 
sap County,  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  Commander  Wilkes 
wrote:  "Properly  speaking.  Rich's  Passage  is  a  part  of  Port  Orch- 
ard, but  as  there  were  so  many  branches,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  the  arms  which  lead  into  it  different  names,  reserving  the  name 
given  by  Vancouver  to  the  largest :  the  others  we  called  Dye's,  Sin- 
clair's and  May's  Inlets."  (Volume  XXIII.,  Hydrography,  page 
317.)    The  names  used  were  those  of  officers  with  the  expedition. 
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William  May  had  the  rank  of  Passed-  Midshipman.  The  map  of  the 
expedition  did  not  show  the  inlet  receiving  his  name.  It  later  got  a 
local  name  "Dog  Fish  Bay,"  which  was  recently  changed.  See 
Liberty  Bay. 

Mayfield,  a  town  on  the  Cowlitz  River  in  the  central  part  of 
Lewis  County,  named  for  W.  H.  May  field  in  189L  (Postmaster, 
in  Names  MSS.  Letter  258.) 

MAYFIEI.DS  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Bogachiel  River  in  Clal- 
lam County,  named  for  a  pioneer,  Jesse  Maxfield.  (Fanny  Taylor, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  307.) 

Mayview,  a  postoffice  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Garfield 
County.  It  was  named  in  1880  by  Henry  Victor.  The  first  post- 
mistress was  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cox.  In  1885,  the  postoffice  was  moved 
to  the  residence  of  L.  H.  Bradshaw  but  the  name  was  not  changed. 
(Chester  Victor,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  588,  and  History  of  South- 
eastern Washington,  page  548.) 

Mazama,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Okanogan  County.  The 
placed  was  called  "Goat  Creek."  When  the  postoffice  was  secured 
in  1899,  they  chose  what  they  thought  was  the  Greek  word  for 
mountain  goat.  They  later  thought  that  was  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  (Mrs.  M.  Stewart,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  314.)  They 
looked  in  the  wrong  dictionary.  The  word  is  Spanish,  not  Greek, 
and  the  meaning  is  "mountain  goat." 

Mead,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Spokane  County,  named  by 
James  Berridge  in  honor  of  General  George  Gordon  Meade  of  the 
Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.  Let- 
ter 170.) 

Meadow  Creek,  a  town  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  at 
Keechelus  Lake  in  west  central  Kittitas  County.  At  the  summit  of 
the  Cascades  there  is  a  meadow  with  two  lakes.  One  is  drained  by 
this  creek  to  the  eastward  and  the  other  is  drained  to  the  westward. 
Thus  arose  the  name.  (Mrs.  Jennie  Whittington  McKinney,  in 
Names  MSS.  Letter  379.)  The  source  of  the  creeks  is  called  Mead- 
ow Pass. 

Meado>M)ai.e,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Snohomish 
County,  named  by  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company  when 
cleaned  up  and  into  grass  it  would  be  one  vast  meadow."  (W.  P. 
Cleveland,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  456.) 

Meadow  Lake,  a  village  in  the  west  central  part  of  Spokane 
County,  named  by  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company  whcii 
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its  electric  line  was  established  about  1906.  (C.  Selvidgc,  of  Four 
Lakes,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  168.) 

Meadow  Point,  on  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound,  north  of  the 
entrance  to  Salmon  Bay  in  the  northwestern  part  of  King  County, 
named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  from  the  nature  of  the 
point.  (Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  605.) 

MEAGHERVII.I.E,  a  village  in  west  central  Kittitas  County,  named 
for  T.  F.  Meagher,  about  1890.  (E.  J.  Powers,  of  Liberty,  in 
Names  MSS.    Letter  295.) 

Mecena  Point,  see  Baadam  Point,  page  11. 

Medical  Lake,  a  town  and  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
west  central  part  of  Spokane  County.  Andrew  Lefevre  is  counted 
the  first  settler,  one  authority  giving  the  date  as  1859  (History  of 
Spokane  County,  page  268)  and  another  as  1872  (Rev.  H.  K.  Hines: 
History  of  Washington,  page  342.)  The  last  named  authority,  on 
page  401,  gives  a  sketch  of  Stanley  Hallett  saying  that  he  settled 
there  in  1877  and  gave  the  name  to  the  town.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  a  cure  for 
rheumatism.    (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  248.) 

Medicine  Creek,  see  McAllister  Creek. 

Medina,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington, 
opposite  Seattle,  named  in  1892  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Belote.  The  name 
was  taken  from  Medina,  Turkey.  (Postmaster  at  Medina,  in  Names 
MSS.,  Letter  511.) 

Megi^ER,  a  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
Pacific  County,  named  for  the  pioneer  legislator,  Joseph  G.  Megler, 
who  maintained  a  fish  cannery  at  Brookfield.  Mr.  Megler  died  on 
September  10,  1915.  (Postmaster  at  McGowan,  in  Names  MSS., 
Letter  55.) 

MEI.AKWA  Lake,  a  small  lake  draining  into  Tuscohatchie 
Creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  King  County,  named  by  The  Moun- 
taineers in  1916.  The  name  is  the  Chinook  word  for  "mosquito." 
(Report  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  in  Names  MSS.,  Let- 
ter 580.) 

Memau)Ose  Islands,  interesting  islands  in  the  Columbia  River 
near  the  Dalles.  Lewis  and  Clark  called  one  of  them  "Sepulchre 
Island,"  on  which  they  counted  thirteen  burial  huts  some  of  them 
more  than  half  filled  with  dead  bodies.  (O.  D.  Wheeler:  The 
Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Volume  II.,  page  164.)  Vic  Trevett,  a 
pioneer  river  man,  was  buried  there  at  his  own  death-bed  request. 
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His  monument  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  those  traveling  on  or 
near  the  river.    The  Indian  word  Memaloose  means  "dead." 

Mendota,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lewis  County, 
named  in  1908  by  the  Mendota  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  who  had  a 
mining  company  in  Missouri  with  the  same  name.  (P.  L.  Hansen, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  74.) 

Menu),  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Pacific  County.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  building  the  branch 
line  to  Willapa  Harbor,  option  real  estate  dealers  were  active.  A 
flag  station  was  located  on  the  property  of  Lindley  Preston  to  be 
known  as  "Preston."  John  Brophy,  of  California,  had  an  option  on 
the  homestead  of  Horace  Hastings,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south. 
To  boom  his  place  he  called  it  Menlo  Park,  after  the  Bidwell  estate 
in  California.  The  construction  crew  of  the  railroad,  finding  that 
"Preston"  had  already  been  used  as  a  railroad  station  name  and 
needing  a  name  for  their  new  station,  took  Brophy's  big  sign.  They 
cut  oflF  the  word  "Park"  and  in  that  way  Menlo  was  placed  on  the 
railroad  and  later  on  the  maps.  (E.  W.  Lilly,  in  Names  MSS,, 
Letter  574.) 

(To  be  continued) 
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[November,  1849.] 

Tuesday  13th.  Showery.  Work  as  yesterday.  In  the  evening 
Lieut :  Dementl^*^  arrived  on  his  way  to  Vancouver  and  two  hours 
later  Governor  Colvile*'*  and  Mr.  Douglas^**  from  Victoria, 
Wednesday  14th.  Cowie^*^  fixing  posts  to  support  beams  in  slaugh- 
ter house.  Messrs.  Colvile  and  Douglas  rode  in  the  afternoon  to 
Steilacoom  to  visit  the  officers. 

Thursday  15th,  Fine.  Messrs.  Colvile  &  Douglas  started  for  Van- 
couver accompanied  by  Mr.  C[hief].  T[rader].  Paul  Fraser  [page 
48]  and  W.  Macneill  app[rentice] :  P[ost].  M [aster],  their  horses 
having  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  Indians.  Mr,  C.  T.  Tod  also 
arr[ive]d.  per  Cadboro. 

Friday  16th,  Rainy.  Messrs.  Ogden***  and  Mackay  ***  started  for 
Cowlitz  today,  having  returned  yesterday  from  their  trip  to  Port 
Discovery.  Adam  Beinston,^"  who  on  the  31st  Oct[obe]r.  had  his 
thtunb  severely  lacerated  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  is  now  suffering 
from  Tratmiatic  Tetanus,  which  is  becoming  alarming  severe. 
Saturday  17th,  Rainy  Mr.  L.  M.  Collins***  settler  in  Nisqually 
bottom,  who  has  just  returned  from  California,  called  today  and 
paid  a  balance  of  42.75  due  since  the  15th  March.  He  also  made 
some  purchases. 

187  Lientenmnt  Jobn  Dement,  lit  ArtlUerr,  U.  8.  A. 

188  Bden  Oolrlle,  Goreinor  of  Rupert's  Land,  heed  of  tlie  effelra  of  tlie  Hodeon't  Bar 
Compeny. 

139  Chief  Factor  Jamee  Dooftaa,  reeldent  at  Victoria,  and  in  diarge  of  the  affaire  of 
the  Dq»artnient  of  the  Colombia. 

140  A  aerrant. 

141  Not  the  Chief  Factor  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  of  Vanoonrer  but  a  nephew  William  8. 
Ofden,  former  apprentice  clerk  and  apparently  at  thia  time  in  Vb»  ■errioe  of  Allan  ft  Hao- 
kinlay  upon  a  crulae  about  the  Sound  in  aeardi  of  likely  aitea  for  aawmllla. 

142  Now  in  the  employ  of  Allan  ft  lfa(±inlay  but  in  1841  one  of  a  number  of  coloniata 
imported  from  the  Red  Rirer  settlement  founded  by  Lord  S^kirk  to  carry  on  farminir  opera- 
tions for  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Co.  Those  settled  by  the  Company  at  Nisqually 
were:  Baldro,  William;  Birston,  Alexander;  Birston.  James;  Buxton,  Henry;  Calder,  Hora- 
tio Nelson;  Calder,  Mickle;  Cunningham,  John;  Flett.  Darid;  Flett,  John;  Flett,  William; 
Johnson,  John;  Joyal,  Toussaint;  ICackay,  Charles;  Otdiln,  John;  Spenoe,  Archibald;  Spence, 
John;  Tate,  John. 

143  A  senrant. 

144  Luther  M.  Collins,  a  pioneer  of  Orefon  In  1847  later  the  first  settler  in  King 
County. 

(136) 
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•  Sunday  18th,  Showery.  Rode  down  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Cap- 
t[ai]n.  Sangster^^'  who  is  complaining.  Several  drunken  soldiers 
and  Indians  at  the  beach. 

Monday  19th,  Rainy.  S.  W.  gales.  Sandwich  Islanders  occasion- 
ally drunk,  and  often  trafficking  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
crew  of  the  American  ship  Inez  to  the  neglect  of  their  work. 
Tuesday  20th.  Rainy.  Cowie  placing  tubs  in  slaughterhouse  and 
arranging  carts  preparatory  to  the  carting  of  beef  from  the  plains. 
Wednesday  21st,  Fine.  Sent  a  present  of  three  carcasses  Mutton 
to  Captain  Corser***  &  the  crew  of  the  Genl,  Patterson, 
Thursday  22nd,  Showery.  Men  and  Indians  employed  by  turns  in 
watching  poor  Adam  Beinston  who  is  becoming  very  weak.  He 
made  a  will  yesterday  in  favor  of  his  two  children,  and  appointed 
Thos.  Linklater**^  executor  of  the  Will  and  guardian  of  the  children. 
Friday  23rd,  Showery.  Had  a  visit  today  from  Capts.  Hill^**  and 
Corser.  They  had  dinner  and  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  after.  In 
the  evening  Major  Lee"*  of  [Page  49]  Genl.  Smith's*'®  staff  ar- 
rived from  Cowlitz.  I  proposed  today  to  Captain  Mosher*'*  of  the 
"Inesf'  to  take  about  a  thousand  sheep  to  Victoria  offering  him  a 
dollar  pr.  Sheep  as  freight,  but  he  declined. 

Saturday  24th.  Fine.  Major  Lee  after  dinner,  proceeded  with  his 
retinue  to  Steilacoom.  Cowie  and  others  repairing  carts.  Settled 
accounts  with  Captn.  Mosher. 

Sunday  26th,  Incipant  rain  during  last  night  and  today.  The  three 
S[andwich].  Islanders  Cowie,  Kalama*",  and  Keavehaccow*"  went 
on  board  the  ''Inesf'  yesterday,  w^ith  their  women,  after  the  anchor 
had  been  raised,  and  they  have  not  yet  returned.  The  canoe  they 
went  in  returned  yesterday  afternoon,  the  Americans  Glasgow*** 
and  L.  A.  Smith"*  having  come  passengers  in  it.  Ploughmen 
thrashing  out  Oats.  Mr.  Ross***  in,  making  arrangements  for  com- 
mencing slaughtering. 
Tuesday  27th.    Rainy.    No  accounts  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

140  CAptatn  JaiBM  Banfster,  of  tbe  Caiboro. 
149  Identity  not  aMcrtalned. 

147  A  •errant  stationed  at  Tenalqnot  In  the  capacity  of  ihcpard. 

148  Captain  Bennett  H.  Hill*  lit  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  oonunandlnc  oOeer  at  SteUaooom. 

149  Major  H.  A.  O.  Lee.  U.  S.  A. 

160  General  PercU^r  F.  Smltli,  U.  8.  A. 
101  Identity  not  aaoerUlncd. 

155  A  aerrant. 

16S  A  aenrant 

IM  TiKMnaa  W.  Olaagow,  a  aettler  of  1847,  and  raoMtly  a  eqnattar  ^ea  tlw  Geanpany'a 
lands  at  tlie  oMmth  of  tlie  SeqnalltciMW  Creek  wkere  be  proposed  to  bvOd  a  mIU. 

IM  Possibly  lyon  A.  Bmltb. 

156  Mr.  Walter  Boss.  dcik.  but  now  Itrtac  at  TUltUow.  s  conpaay  statles  nsar  Stella- 
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Wednesday  28th.    Clear,  frosty.   In  the  forenoon  the  S[andwich]. 

Islanders  arrived  having  got  a  passage  from  where  they  quitted  the 

"Inesf'  near  Port  Orchard,  in  as  far  as  Steilacoom  in  the  canoe 

of  Pattakynum^'^  the  Snoqualimi  chief. 

Thursday  29th.     Clear  &  frosty.     Cowie  assisted  by  Kalama  and 

Keavehaccow  (who  is  henceforth  to  be  employed  about  the  Fort) 

making  a  new  cart  wheel,  and  repairing  another  which  will  serve 

as  its  partner.    Hytin,  a  Cowlitz^*^*  farm  Indian  lately  engaged  here, 

soeing  wheat. 

Friday  30th.    Rainy,    [page  50.] 

December,  1849 

Sat.  1st.  Cloudy.  Kanakas^*®  employed  making  cart  wheels  and  gut- 
ters for  carrying  off  the  rain  water  from  the  house  roofs. 
Sunday  2nd.  Partial  Sunshine.  Showery.  In  the  ev[enin]g.  ar- 
rived at  the  beach  from  Victoria  nineteen  American  passengers  from 
California  by  the  Am  [erica]  n.  barque  John  D.  Cater^^^  which  has 
been  obliged  to  put  into  Ft.  Victoria  in  distress.  One  of  the  Am[eri- 
ca]ns.  called  in  the  ev[enin]g.  accompanied  by  Thomas  [Quam- 
tany]  the  Interpreter  who  bro[ugh]t.  letters  C[hief].  F[actor]. 
Work^*^  for  Vancouver  and  this  place. 

Monday  3rd.  Fine.  Frosty.  A  busy  day  trading  with  the  Ameri- 
icans  who  purchased  to  the  amoimt  of  $121.  Sowed  6  bushels 
Wheat. 

Tuesday  4th.  Frosty.  Am  [erica]  ns.  still  here,  horses  for  their  trans- 
portation to  Cowlitz  not  having  been  collected  yet — shopping  occa- 
sionally. Men  employed  as  on  Saturday.  Beef  arriving  daily  from 
the  plains  but  no  less  than  two  cart  wheels  already  broken.  Genl. 
Smith  and  suite  are  said  to  have  reached  Steilacoom  this  evening. 
Wednesday  5th.  Frosty.  Amr[ican]s.  off  this  morning.  Mr. 
C[hief].  T[rader].  Tod  visited  with  the  officers  at  Steilacoom  and 
returning  in  the  ev[enin]g.  brought  intelligence  that  Genl.  Smith 
is  to  be  here  tomorrow. 

Thursday  6th.  Cloudy.  Genl.  Smith  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Hooker^®^  and  Major  Vinton^**  officers  of  his  suite  arrived  in  the 

107  Prntkanln.  Bee^  for  bis  biography  and  description  of  a  recent  atta^  upon  the  Fort, 
this  Qiaarterlv,  July,  1910,  pp.  212  et  teq. 

108  The  Cowlitz  Farm,  a  Heparate  pofft  maintained  bj  the  Companies  in  the  present 
townships  11  and  12  north,  range  1.  west  WUlamette  meridian.  At  this  time  it  consisted  of 
some  1200  acres  of  tillable  land  fenced  in,  eleren  bams  and  a  mill. 

160  Natires  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

160  The  passengers  are  bonnd  for  the  Colmnbla  and  Oregon. 

161  Chief  Factor  John  Work. 

162  Colonel  Joseph  Hooker,  the  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker"  of  the  Civil  War. 

163  ICajor  H.  D.  Vinton,  Quartermaster  of  the  Pacific  Dirision. 
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forenoon  and  remained  to  dinner — all  very  agreeable  gentlemanlike 
men. 

Friday  7th.  Went  to  Steilacoom  to  dine  with  Genl.  Smith  and  the 
other  officers  and  to  settle  some  business  with  Mr.  Talmadge***  and 
the  master  of  Genl,  Patterson.  Mr.  Tod  preferred  remaining  at 
home  as  we  could  not  both  conveniently  leave.  Beinston  either  bet- 
ter.   [Page  51.] 

Saturday  8th.  Frosty.  Sandwich  Islanders  at  wheels  and  jobbing. 
Ploughs  having  been  stopped  for  some  days  F[ort].  Indians  em- 
ployed in  thrashing  also  all  the  others  not  occupied  about  beef  cur- 
ing. 

Sunday  9th.  Frosty.  Accompanied  Mr.  Tod  to  Steilacoom  to  bid 
farewell  to  Genl.  Smith  and  party,  returned  immediately  in  order 
to  send  on  board  the  Genl.  Patterson  some  potatoes  (60  bushels) 
sold  to  Colonel  Hooker. 

Monday  10th.  Showery.  Mild.  W[in]d.  S[outherl]y.  Mr.  Ross 
who  went  down  with  the  potatoes  for  the  Genl.  Patterson  returned 
in  the  forenoon  with  the  payment  $120.  Sandwich  Islanders  dress- 
ing wood  for  wheels.  Keavechaccow  cut  his  foot. 
Tuesday  11th.  About  3  inches  snow  on  the  ground  this  morning. 
Partial  Sunshine  in  the  afternoon  and  slight  frost  in  the  shade  al- 
tho  drops  continue  to  fall  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses.  Work  as 
yesterday.  Some  Indians  employed  thrashing  with  horses. 
Wednesday  12th.  Snow.  Mild.  Keva  making  saddlebags.  Cowie 
at  wood  for  wheels,  Kalama  making  a  small  cupboard  for  holding 
wine. 

Thursday  13th.  Strong  gale  during  night.  Rain.  Snow  rapidly 
disappearing.  Slaughterhouse  closed  and  hands  belonging  to  it  em- 
ployed in  thrashing  oats  and  wheat.  Sandwich  Islanders  employed 
as  yesterday. 

Friday  14th.  Frosty,  fine.  Kalama  still  at  cupboard.  Cowie  at 
wheel  wood. 

Saturday  15th.    A  busy  day  in  the  shop. 

Sunday  16th.  Cloudy.  About  noon  arrived  from  Vancouver  Gov- 
ernor Colvile  and  Mr.  Douglas  accompanied  by  an  English  Baronet 
Sir  Edward  Poore  and  his  trad  [in]  g.  companion  [page  52.]  Mr. 
Franklin.  They  brought  the  home  [Ms.  illegible]  letters  forwarded 
by  the  Y[ork].  F[actory].  Express***. 
Monday  17th.    Mild.    Part[ia]l.  Sunshine.    Work  of  last  wedc 

164  licvtenant  Orlcr  TUlaadge.  1st  ArttUerx.  V.  8.  A..  statloMd  at  StcOaeooai. 
166  Tocfc  Factory,  on  HvdMo  Bay. 
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sumed.  Some  beef  and  part  of  the  baggage  shipped  on  board  the 
Cadboro.    M[omin]g.  snowy. 

Tuesday  18th,  Cloudy.  Evg.  rainy.  The  travellers  after  a  day- 
light breakfast  embarked  and  the  Cadboro  was  under  way  by  54  past 
eight  o'clock.  Sent  waggons  to  the  plains,  as  beef  killing  is  to  be 
continued. 

Wednesday  19th.  Cloudy  &  mild  &  rainy,  a  S.  E.  squall  about  sun- 
set followed  by  drizzling  rain.  Jollibois^**  with  some  Indians  build- 
ing a  shed  against  slaughter  house,  tmder  which  grease  tallaw  can  be 
rendered  out  in  rainy  weather. 

Thursday  20th.  Rainy.  Work  as  yesterday.  Four  carcasses  Beef 
received  from  the  plains  in  the  evening.  Wrote  Mr.  T.  M.  Cham- 
bers^*^  warning  him  that  in  marking  off  a  claim  at  Steilacoom  as  he 
has  lately  done,  he  is  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  the  Puget's  Sound 
Company.  Copied  said  letter  to  Mr.  C[hambers].  into  the  letter 
book. 

Friday  21st.    Rainy.    Carts  in  with  beef.    Cowic  sick  as  well  as 
Keva.    Kahannin  parkshiftcr***  at  Muck***  also  reported  sick. 
Saturday  22nd.    Rainy.    Jack  cleaning  pease  in  bam. 
Sunday  23rd.    Showery. 

Monday  24th.  Rainy.  Christmas  Regals  given  out.  Some  of  the 
Beef  killed  on  Friday  proving  rather  tainted  was  selected  for  pres- 
ent use,  and  some  given  out  to  be  smokedried.  Kahannin  employed 
in  slaughter  house  in  place  of  Jollibois  sick. 

Tuesday  25th.  Fine.  Christmas  passed  quietly  by.  Mr.  Tod  din- 
ing with  the  (U.  S.  A.)  officers  at  Steilacoom.  R^al  same  as  last 
years  items  of  which  arc  entered  in  Journal.  [Page  53.] 
Wednesday  26th.  Fine.  Hoar  frost  in  the  morning.  Cowie  and 
Kalama  repairing  Cart  Wheels,  a  neverending  business.  Jolibois 
with  some  Indians  getting  salt  to  hilltop  whence  two  loads  were 
brought  in  the  dray. 

Thursday  27th.  Foggy.  Mild.  Cowie  and  Kalama  hooping  wheels. 
Oxdrivers  bringing  Oats  from  the  beach.  Slaughterhouse  people 
washing  salt  once  used  in  order  that  it  may  be  again  employed  in 

166  A  terrant. 

167  niomu  M.  ClULmben,  a  settler  of  1847,  lirlnf  on  duunben  Prairie,  Mmtheaat  of 
the  present  city  of  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1849,  he  aa  one  of  the  esecotora  of 
the  estate  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Heath,  a  company  settler  at  Steilaooom,  oonoeired  the  idea  of  atak- 
ing  out,  in  the  name  of  his  son,  Darid  Chambers,  a  daim  on  Steilacoom  Crec^  later  Cham* 
bers  Creek. 

168  In  order  to  conaerre  the  land  aromd  Fort  Nisqnally  the  sheep  were  pastured  out  in 
small  enclosures  termed  parka.     These  were  remored  to  fresh  pastnre  from  time  to  time. 

169  A  farmsite  and  herdsman's  stati<m  maintained  by  the  Company  near  the  present  town 
of  Boy,  Pierce  Comity.     Tlie  creek  of  the  same  name  waa  known  aa  Doufflas  Hirer. 
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salting  beef.  Visited  by  Mr.  Bishop  ^^®,  Agent  for  Captain  Crosby*^^ 
at  Newmarket. 

Friday  28th.  Frosty.  Foggy.  Some  Soldiers  from  Steilacoom 
shopping.  Two  animals  butchered  at  Shimmish^^*.  Work  as  yes- 
terday. 

Saturday  29th.  Mild.  £v[enin]g.  drizzly.  Cowie  &  Kalama  dressing 
spokes.  A  load  of  salt  from  the  beach.  Keva  making  saddle  bags. 
Mr.  Bishop  purchased  to  the  amount  of  $150  he  priced  the  bat- 
teau  left  here  by  Mr.  Douglas.  I  offered  it  at  $100. 
Sunday  30th.  Cloudy.  Soft  showers.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Tal 
madge's  boy  arrived  with  receipts  from  Mr.  T[almadge].  for  my 
signature  for  pay[men]t.  of  our  acc[oun]t.  ag[ains]t.  U.  S.Gov- 
[emmen]t.  Have  preserved  his  note  which  in  case  of  accidents 
will  serve  as  a  voucher  that  I  have  not  received  the  money  receipted 
for. 

Monday  31st.  Cloudy.  A  poor  day  for  work.  The  serving  out  of 
the  New  Year's  day  Regals  having  proved  a  partial  interruption. 
Cowie  arranging  roof  of  stable.    Kalama  putting  batteau  at  eig^ts.^^' 

[Page  54.] 

January,  1850. 

Tuesday  1st.  Mild.  Occasional  Sunshine.  Mr.  Tallmadge  called 
&  paid  to  account  $949,  some  dollars  more  than  the  sum  I  gave  re- 
ceipts for.  In  the  evening  Captain  Dunham  of  the  Am[erica]n. 
schooner  "Orbif^^^  called  to  obtain  an  Indian  to  pilot  him  to  New- 
market. 

Wednesday  2nd.  Sunshine.  Pleasant  day.  Captain  Dunham  or 
Denham  accompanied  by  several  Americans  passengers  I  presume, 
called  after  breakfast  and  purchased  some  Mutton.  The  Orbit 
sailed  from  S[a]n.  Francisco  on  the  2nd  November  and  reached 
Cape  Flattery  after  a  run  of  8  or  ten  days.  She  was  then  driven  by  S. 
W.y  winds  as  far  N.  as  Cape  Scott"*  and  after  some  delay  and 
danger  of  being  driven  ashore  she  made  Neah  Bay^^*  where  she  was 

170  Mr.  H.  Bishop,  ifent  for  Crotbr  *  Oray.  nemt  pnrdiMera  of  tkt  nlUloc  Intorwti 
■t  New  Market,  now  Tnmwater,  abore  Olympla. 

171  Captala  Clanrlck  Croehjr* 

172  A  farmslte  on  tiie  plalas. 

178  Tnatoniag  elgtit  oar-locka. 

174  TlM  brig  OrhU,  William  H.  Dvnbaai.  master.  Calala.  Me.,  one  of  tke  many  TtaaeU 
partldpatliif  In  the  gold  mah.  At  San  Frandaoo  she  waa  sold  to  Meoara.  laaac  N.  Bbcj.  B. 
F.  Shaw.  Bdmvid  BTiTcater  and  a  Mr.  Jadtaon  wbo  bought  her  aa  a  BMana  of  elfoctlag  their 
transportation  to  Paget  Bonnd.  Thej,  with  Charles  Hart  Smith,  oonstltiite  the  passengefa 
alluded  to  In  the  Jommtl.  Slmmona  later  pnrchaaea  the  oootroUlag  Interest  and  brings  In 
a  cargo  of  goods  for  his  store  In  STlrester's  soon-to-be  town,  017bm>Ia. 

176  North  cape  of  Vanoovrer  laland.  In  Utitvde  60*  4«'  N. 

17«  A  amaU  tadentatlon  on  the  soothera  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Joan  de  Pnoa  adjacent 
to  Oape  Flattery  and  a  well-known  landmark  at  thia  tiBM,  harlng  been  In  1700  the  site  of 
a  Spanlah  settlement,  Nimes  Oaoaa. 
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detained  about  fourteen  days  windbound.  Capt:  D[unham].  states 
that  owing  to  the  favorable  representations  made  to  him  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  De  Puca  Straits,  he  had  not  properly  ballasted  the 
Orbit  at  San  Francisco.  He  touched  at  Victoria. 
Friday  4th.  Fine.  Frosty.  In  the  ev[enin]g.  Dr.  Haden*"  arrived 
from  Steilacoom  on  his  way  with  the  mail  to  Vancouver  and  Or^;on 
City.  I  am  to  visit  the  sick  at  Steilacoom  occasionally  during  his 
absence.  Mr.  McAlister^^*  bro[ugh]t  the  remainder  of  his  con- 
tract shingles. 

Saturday  5th.  Fine.  Cowic  as  on  Thursday — placing  gutters  on 
big  house. 

Sunday  6th.  Cloudy  &  Showery.  Wind  S.  W.  Rode  to  Steilacoom 
yesterday  ev[enin]g.  &  ret[umed].  todav.  No  serious  cases  in  hos- 
pital."» 

Monday  7th.  Calm.  Incipant  rain.  Cowie  repairing  Wheel  bar- 
rows after  finishing  gutters. 

Tuesday  8th.  Incipant  Rain  from  10  A.  M.  till  night.  Carcasses 
of  three  bullocks  brought  in  but  all  too  wet  for  salting.  In  the 
ev[enin]g  Corporal  Handy  arrived  from  Vancouver  having  a  large 
mail  for  the  officers  at  Steilacoom  and  some  letters  also  for  the 
denizens  of  Nisqually. 

Wednesday  9th.  Incipant  rain.  Cowie  jobbing  inside  Fort  and 
Kalama  making  a  wheelbarrow.  Keva  making  saddle-bags. 
Thursday  10th.  Showery.  Partial  Sunshine.  Rode  to  Steilacoom 
to  visit  the  sick,  the  number  of  whom  has  been  increased  by  the  late 
rainy  weather.  Agreed  with  Serg[ean]t.  HalP*®  to  exchange  fresh 
Beef  for  salt  pork  at  the  rate  of  1J4  lbs.  or  one  ration  of  Beef  for 
J4  lb.  (one  ration  of)  Pork,  which  will  make  334  lbs  Beef  equiva- 
lent to  a  Bbl.  of  Pork  cont[ainin]g  200  lbs.  Wrote  Captain  Hill 
at  his  own  suggestion  a  letter  which  he  is  to  enclose  to  Gov[emo]r. 
Lane"*  complaining  of  Glasgow's  having  squatted  on  the  Com- 
pany's land**^  and  hoping  that  means  may  be  taken  to  remove  him. 
See  Letter  Book.  Capt[ai]n.  Hill  is  to  write  Gov[emo]r.  Lane 
inclosing  mine. 
Friday  11th.     M[omin]g.  frosty.    Sunshine  A.  M.    P.  M.  Partial 

177  Dr.  I.  N.  Haden. 

178  James  IfcAlllster,  a  settler  of  1840,  one  of  the  Mi<±ael  T.  Simmons  party,  now 
settled  in  the  vicinitj  of  Tomwater,  bnt  later  identified  witli  his  claim  on  Medicine  or  lie- 
AUister  Creek,  south  of  the  Nisqually  Biver. 

179  That  is,  in  the  military  hospital  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  . 

180  Serfeant  James  Hall,  Company  H,  1st  Artillery,  U.  8.  A. 

181  General  Joseph  Lane,  territorial  soremor  of  Oregon. 

182  Olasfow  sqnatted  on  the  Company's  land  at  the  month  of  the  Seqnalitcbew  Creek 
on  Norember  2,  1849,  intending  to  erect  a  mill  thereon. 
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Sunshine.  Black  Birds  singing.  Cowie  &  Kalama  squaring  wood 
for  gutters — for  small  dwelling,  and  mens-houses.  Mr.  Chambers 
called  about  noon  en  route  for  Steilacoom  accompanied  by  a  Mr. 
Ebey.^'*    Some  soldiers  shopping. 

Saturday  12th.  Partial  Sunshine  A.  M.  Ev[enin]g.  rainy.  Sent 
56  bbls  Pork  to  beach  store  to  day,  and  got  up  a  load  of  salt. 
Sunday  13th.  Sleet  and  rain.  About  dusk  Messrs.  Chambers  and 
Ebey  returned  from  Steilacoom,  on  their  way  home.  When  I  wrote 
Mr.  Chambers  on  the  20th  Dec[embe]r.  [18]  49  regarding  his  tress- 
passing on  the  Co[mpan]ys  lands  at  Steilacoom  I  informed  him  in 
another  note  that  having  now  a  complete  copy  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  supplies  to  the  Steilacoom  farm  lately  in  occupation 
of  the  deceased  Mr.  I.  T.  Heath,^**  I  could  now  ascertain  whether 
certain  articles  sold  at  the  public  auction  of  the  Farm  property  on 
the  25th  July,  had  been  originally  charged  against  deceased's  pri- 
vate, or  farm  account,  and  as  our  inability  to  discover  how  the  above 
mentioned  articles  ought  to  have  been  charged  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  closing  of  the  accounts,  I  now  hope  he  Mr.  C[hambers]. 
could  make  it  convenient  to  be  here  in  time  to  admit  of  my  forward- 
ing a  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Heath's  affairs  to  England  by  the 
1st  January  mail  from  Steilacoom  Barracks.  When  Mr.  C[ham- 
bers],  passed  on  the  10th  I  spoke  to  him  about  closing  the  accounts, 
and  understood  him  to  say  that  he  would  be  ready  to  do  his  part  or 
words  to  that  effect  when  he  returned  from  Steilacoom,  altho  he 
did  seem  rather  inclined  to  avoid  the  subject.  This  evening  after 
Messrs.  Chambers  and  Ebey  had  supped,  knowing  that  they  were 
to  start  for  home  early  tomorrow,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  C[hambers]. 
to  finish  the  little  remaining  to  be  done  in  the  settlement  of  the  late 
Mr.  Heath's  affairs,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  from  him 
that  he  declined  proceeding  farther  in  the  business  on  the  plea  of 
having  been  informed  by  Judge  Skinner"'  when  at  Steilacoom  with 
the  Court  in  October,  that  he  had  acted  illegally  in  having  officiated 
as  one  of  the  valuators  of  the  property  at  Steilacoom.    Mr.  Cham- 

• 

183  iMUic  N.  Kbej.     For  an  extenilre  blofraphr  we  tliiB  Qwarterlf,  rll.  p.  340. 

184  Owliic  to  m  bretk  in  the  NlwioaUj  Jonrnala  it  Is  dimcQlt  to  determine  the  preciee 
time  when  Mr.  Heath  Xiock.  op  hia  realdenoe  on  the  farm  deacrlbed  but  he  waa  there  in  1846. 
and  ia  the  aabjcct  of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  Tolmle'a  letters  to  the  Board  of  Management  on 
Feb.  28,  1848.  "On  the  farm  in  occupation  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Heath,  there  are  now  170  acrea 
endoaed.  80  of  whldi  are  under  wheat.  All  the  balldingt  on  the  farm  hare  been  erected 
■ince  Mr.  Heath  tocdc  poaseasion  and  the  expense  defrayed  from  the  soppUea  he  recelred 
from  time  to  time,  and  bjr  charges  for  labor  from  this  place.  Mr.  Heath  haring  made  nse  of 
building  logs  and  fence  poles  from  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  Red  Rirer  Settlers  hia  farm 
ia  liable  to  additional  charge  of  £10  Sterling  on  this  score  a  note  of  which  la  now  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Fort  Vancourer.  where  the  ac- 
counts of  this  place  are  annually  made  up."  Mr.  Heath  died  sometime  in  the  eariy  part  of 
1840.  bis  executors  being  Dr.  Tolmie  and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Chambers. 

185  District  Attorney  A.  P.  Skinner. 
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bers  requested  Mr.  Ebey^®*  to  give  legal  explanations  on  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  E[bey].  held  forth  at  some  length  and  asked  several  ques- 
tions which  I  replied  to.  I  requested  Mr.  C[hambers].  to  give  me 
his  reasons  in  writing  which  he  declined  doing  at  present.  I  then 
proposed  to  make  minutes  of  the  conversation  which  we  should  both 
subscribe,  but  he  also  objected  to  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
commit  hemself.  He  said  that  he  would  explain  his  views  by  letter 
to  the  late  Mr.  Heath's  brother  in  England  and  I  then  gave  him 
the  address  of  T.  M.  Heath,  Esq.  the  brother  alluded  to.  Mr.  Tod, 
Mr.  W.  Ross  and  Mr.'Ebey  were  present  at  the  above  narrated 
conversation. 

Monday  14th.  Sleety  &  showery.  Presented  Mr.  Chambers  with 
a  letter  written  last  night  &  copied  into  letter  book  requesting  him 
to  sign  along  with  me  the  valuations  we  jointly  made  of  the  prop- 
erty at  Steilacoom,  also  the  account  of  Sales  by  auction  and  to  look 
over  the  accounts  generally  to  see  that  all  was  correct  ere  they  were 
closed  &  to  make  his  charge  for  having  officiated  as  valuator.  He 
pocketed  the  letter  without  reading  it  and  said  he  would  reply  to  it 
soon.  Mr.  Tod  &  Ebey  present  when  said  letter  was  delivered. 
Messrs.  C[hambers].  &  E[bey].  left  after  breakfast. 
Tuesday  15th.  About  3  Inches  snow  on  the  grotmd  this  morning. 
Sunshine  A.  M.  Afternoon  snow  and  sleet.  Mild.  Rode  to  Steila- 
coom in  the  afternoon  accompanied  by  Cowie  to  look  a  site  for  a 
house  adjoining  the  north  field  there  where  I  have  some  thought  of 
establishing  a  dairy.  It  will  at  all  events  be  highly  advantageous 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  Company  should  reside  there. 
Mrs.  Kalama  delivered  of  a  stout  boy.  Visited  the  sick  in  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital. 

Wednesday  16th.  Showers  of  snow.  Partial  Sunshine.  Cowie  & 
Kalama  at  gutters.  Two  bullocks  bro[ugh]t  in  from  the  plains. 
Thursday  17th.  Sleet  &  snow.  Busy  making  out  a  report  of  my 
transactions  with  Mr.  Chambers  relative  to  the  settlement,  which 
I  shall  forward  to  Mr.  Ogden  who  will  obtain  a  legal  opinion  as  to 
whether  Chamber's  objections  are  valid  or  not.  S[andwich].  Isl- 
anders at  gutters.  Sent  three  Indians  to  Steilacoom  to  cut  wood  for 
a  log  house  30  x  18. 

Friday  [18th.]  P[artial].  Sunshine  Sleety.  Ev[enin]g  frosty. 
Work  as  usual.  The  Cadboro  arrived  in  the  afternoon  bringing  a 
supply  of  Blankets.     [Page  58]. 

186  Mr.  Ebej  wu  an  attornej  hj  profeMlon. 
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[February,  1850.] 

Wednesday  27th.  Frosty,  fine.  Cadboro  arrived  yesterday  evening 
from  Victoria.  W.  F.  Tolmie  returned  thence  after  an  absence  of 
about  a  month  during  which  Mr.  C[hief].  Tfrader].  Tod  conducted 
the  business  here,  but  omitted  journalizing.  Two  Sandwich  Island- 
ers Cowie  &  Kalama  making  cartwheels.  Leclaire,*'*  a  man  lately 
from  Cowlitz  farm  sowing  Oats.  Beinston  and  Jolibois  discharg- 
ing Cadboro,  The  Brig  Sacramento  (Capt:  Mouat^**  formerly  of 
the  H[udson].  B[ay].  C[o].  S[hip].)  arrived  on  the  25th  chartered 
by  G.  T.  Allan  Esqre.  to  take  the  shingles  he  had  purchased  from 
the  Co[mpan]y.  The  Am  [erica]  n.  Barque  "Pleiades"  is  l)ring  in 
the  Roadstead  taking  in  logs.  John  McPhail  formerly  Shepherd  at 
Vancouver  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  having  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Ogden  to  act  as  Shepherd. 
Thursday  28th.    Frosty.    Fine.    Work  as  yesterday. 

[March,  1850] 

Friday  1st.    Sunshine.    Pretty  brisk  trade  in  the  shop.    Sandwich 

Islanders  variously  employed,  and  spare  Indians  thrashing. 

Saturday  2nd.    Cloudy.    Mr.  N.  Macarthur,"*  who  arrived  in  the 

Cadboro,  started  for  Vancouver  with  the  Victoria  packet  for  the 

Express,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grahame,  a  young  gentleman 

lately  from  Scotland  &  brother  to  Mr.  G[rahame].***  of  Vancouver, 

who  came  passenger  in  the  Sacramento  from  California. 

Sunday  3rd.    Fine. 

Monday  4th.    Showery.    Commenced  packing  Beef  for  exportation. 

Cowie  heading  beef  casks.    Kalama  jobbing,  and  others  thrashing 

in  the  bam.    [Page  59.] 

Tuesday  5th.    Showery.    Work  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday  6th.    Ground  white  with  snow  in  the  morning.  Cadboro 

and  Sacramento  taking  shingles. 

Thursday  7th.    Showery.    Hail.    Shipping  beef  on  board  Cadboro, 

the  same  being  packed  headed  up  and  carted  to  beach  a  la  mesure.^*^ 

Sacramento  moved  across  to  Wallace's  island***  to  take  in  logs. 

Friday  8th.     Hail,  Snow,  Partial  Sunshine.     Sandwich  Islanders 

jobbing  and  thrashing  out  pease. 

187  A  •errant. 

188  Captain  W.  A.  Ifooat  now  In  tba  aerrSoa  of  Allan  ft  Macktnlay. 

190  Janea  Allan  Qrahame. 

191  Aeoordlttf  to  maaavre.  Poaatbly  wad  bara  to  cobtvj  the  Mm  that  the  bairela  ware 
roUad  to  tha  beach. 

193  Andcnon  laland.  known  locally  at  that  thne  aa  WalUcc  laland  aftar  Leandar  C. 
Wallace  who  had  been  murdered  at  the  Fort  bj  Snoqnalmle  Indiana  on  Ma/  1«  1849.  and 
who  la  thonfht  to  hare  taken  a  daln  on  tha  laland. 
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Saturday  9th,  Cadboro  sailed  about  noon  with  a  fair  winA  It  hav- 
ing been  hinted  to  Captain  Sangster  that  two  soldiers  from  Steila- 
coom  were  concealed  on  board  the  Cadboro,  he  has  search  made 
before  saiHng  while  Lieut :  Gibson"*  U.  S.  A.  and  myself  were  on 
board,  but  the  mate  Dixon  reported  that  he  himself  had  looked  in 
all  comers,  without  Success. 

Sunday  10th.    Sleet  and  snow.    Rode  to  Steilacoom. 
Monday  11th.    Visited  by  Mr.  Christie  supercargo  of  the  Pleiades 
and  agreed  to  let  him  have  Nine  Hundred  Bushels  Potatoes  for  450 
lbs.  Rice,  when  the  Barque  returned  to  the  Roadstead. 
Tuesday  12th.    Sleet  and  Snow,  about  8  inches  snow  on  the  ground 
which  however  is  rapidly  disappearing.    Work  as  usual. 
Wednesday  13th.    Rain  &  Sleet.     Some  Americans  arrived  from 
the  Sinahomish  River,  where  they  have  been  exploring. 
Thursday  14th.     Showery.     Part[ia]l.  Sunshine.     Captain  Hill  & 
Dr.  Haden  dined  here  today. 

Friday  15th.  Partial  Sunshine.  Showery.  Called  on  Captain 
Mouat,  who  is  anchored  abreast  of  Wallace's  Island.  Hancock^** 
&  party  arrived  from  Cape  Flattery  having  [Page  60..]  the  present 
abandoned  their  undertakings  there,  and  seemingly  soon  to  break 
up  the  copartnership. 

Saturday  16th.     Showery  with  Sleet.    Cowie,  Sandwich  Islander, 
declined  taking  rations  today,  saying  that  he  meant  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice.   He  removed  his  things  into  a  mat  lodge  outside  the  Fort. 
Sunday  17th.     Snow  &  Sleet.     Kalama  and  Keva  removed  their 
things  today,  intending  to  leave. 

Monday  18th.  Snow  &  Sleet.  The  three  Sandwich  Islanders  did 
not  go  to  duty  today.  Jolibois  repacking  remainder  of  salt  Beef 
into  Tierces.  Leclaire  sowing  Pease.  Indians  thrashing  wheat. 
Tuesday  19th.  Sunshine.  Ev[enin]g.  partly.  This  morning  H.  M. 
S.  Sloop  "Driver,"  Captain  Johnson,  with  (Jovemor  Blanshard*** 
of  Vancouver's  Island  as  passenger  arrived  from  Victoria,  and  an- 
chored alongside  of  the  "Sacramento"  at  Wallace's  Island.    In  the 

198  Lieutenftnt  John  B.  Olbson,  lit  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

194  Sainiiel  Hancodc,  m  lettler  of  1847  mt  Tomwater,  but  ilnce  the  wpt\ng  of  1S49  a 
•eeker  of  fold  in  Calif omim.  He  had  but  recently  returned  with  a  stock  of  goods  sad  In- 
tended to  set  op  for  himself  at  Neah  Bay.  whl<^  he  actually  did,  but  the  Tenture  was  a 
failure.  Hancodc,  who  Is  more  of  an  adventurer  than  a  settler,  finally  took  up  a  claim  ou 
Whidbey  Island  and  married  Susan  Crocket.  Acoordlnf  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Crocket,  a  schoolmaster  Henry  Y.  Sewell,  prepared  in  Hancock's  name  several  hundred  pages 
of  marrelous  manuscript  descriptive  of  the  latter's  alleged  adventures,  which  manuscript  was 
sent  to  a  publishing  house,  but  returned,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  University  of  Washhigtoa 
Library. 

195  Richard  Blanchard,  first  governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  rtval  for  the  same  «»«  •* 
James  Douglas,  and  by  virtue  of  his  position  not  on  favorable  terms  with  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Company.     He  had  arHved  at  Victo.rla  on  Hardi  10.  1860. 
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forenoon  Gov[crao]r.  B[lanchard].  and  Capt:  J[ohnson].  landed 
accompanied  by  Capt :  Sangster  of  the  Cadboro,  and  had  dinner  at 
the  Fort.  The  "Driver^'  at  the  requisition  of  Governor  Blanchard 
has  come  for  a  cargo  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  from  this  place  for  the 
use  of  the  infant  colony  at  Vancouver's  Island.*** 
Wednesday  20th.  Parti [y].  Sunshine.  Provided  horses  for  Gov: 
Blanchard,  Capt[ai]n.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sangster  and  they  rode  to 
Steilacoom  to  visit  the  officers  of  the  garrison  there.  Had  a  note 
from  Mr.  Ross"^  stating  that  he  will  be  ready  to  drive  cattle  to- 
morrow. 

Thursday  21st.  Fine.  The  strangers  who  slept  at  the  Fort  last 
night  had  a  shooting  excursion  this  morning  before  going  towards 
the  beach.  Two  herds  of  cattle  driven  in,  making  in  all  about  90 
head.  Twenty  seven  shipped  by  sunset.  Captain  Hill  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Hayden  dined  on  board  the  "Driver^'.  Captain  H[ill].  con- 
versed a  good  deal  with  Gov[emo]r.  Blanchard  about  recovering 
the  two  deserters  who  it  seems  did  get  away  in  the  Cadboro.  [Page 
61.] 

Friday  22nd.  Cloudy.  Three  attempts  at  parking  cattle  failed  to- 
day. I  was  absent  from  the  beach  when  the  first  attempt  was  made 
and  on  board  the  "Driver^*  writing  Captain  Hill  regarding  the  de- 
serters. 85  cattle  shipped  in  all,  and  about  800  sheep.  About  3 
P.  M.  Captain  Grant"'  arrived  from  Victoria  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  cattle,  and  paid  for  some  of  the  cattle  &  sheep  on  board 
the  "Driver.'*  About  4  P.  M.  the  "Driver"  started  for  Victoria. 
Saturday  23rd.  Rainy.  Spare  men  thrashing.  Ploughs  idle,  the 
horses  being  fatigued  after  the  cattle  driving. 
Sunday  24th.    Rainy. 

Monday  25th.    Rainy.     Jolibois  jobbing.     Leclaire  with   Indians 
thrashing.    Plowing  potato  land.    Express  oflF  for  Vancouver. 
Tuesday  26th.     Work  as  yesterday.    Mr.  Dement***  called  in  the 
afternoon  to  settle  the  Gov[emmen]t.  a/c  and  paid  $729.  to  a/c. 
Wednesday  27th.    Mild  &  fine.    Vq;ctation  advancing  rapidly.    Mr. 

196  The  flnt  Mttlemcat  under  tbe  crown  grant  on  Tancoorer  laUnd  was  made  hj  W. 
Colqahoim  Grant,  a  former  captain  of  the  Soottlsh  Gnarda,  who  fitted  out  a  aaiaU  oolony  at 
hla  own  expense  and  ahipped  then  Tla  the  chartered  ship  irarpooiMr  to  Soke  HartMnr  where 
they  arrlred  In  June.  1849.  Here  the  aettlera,  eight  In  nomber.  tilled  the  soil  mder  the 
Captain's  direction  ontll  1S51,  when  he  became  tired  of  hla  project  and  leaaed  to  a  nanber 
of  the  m«i.  Bnt  they,  deprlred  of  their  leader,  mmq  fell  oot,  wherenpon  Grant,  to  save  hla 
proper  Ij  aold  and  left  the  coontrj. 

197  Mr.  Walter  Boaa,  clerk,  bnt  now  at  the  C<Nnpany'a  station  TlUthlow. 
199  W.  C<^Qhoim  Grant,     See  note  196. 

199  Lieutenant  John  Dement,  1st  ArtUlery.  U.  8.   A. 
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Simmons*®^  arrived  in  the  ev[enin]g.    Had  also  a  business  visit  from 

Capt[ai]n.  Learmont  of  the  B[ar]que  Pleiades}^^ 

Thursday  28th.    Fine.    Leclaire  finished  sowing  pease.    Simmons 

after  making  some  purchases  left  after  breakfast. 

Friday  29th,    Showery.    Squared  accotmts  with  Learmont  of  the 

Pleiades  taking  from  him  1881  lbs.  Rice,  which  along  with  2  dozen 

Hoes  @  6 — ^per  doz :  to  235,  12j4 — ^my  contra  a/c  came  to  $144.46, 

for  details  of  which  see  Day  Book  folio  13.    Flour  was  supp[lie]d. 

him  at  $40  pr.  bbl.    L.  Leclaire  with  a  gang  of  Indians  employed  in 

carrying  to  the  Yard  the  shingles  belonging  to  Messrs.  Allan  & 

Mackinlay  landed  from  the  Sacramento, 

Saturday  30th,    Rainy.    Work  as  yesterday.    Pleiades  oflF. 

Sunday  31st,    [Page  62.] 

[April,  1850.] 

Monday  1st,  Showery.  Commenced  drawing  drills  for  potatoes. 
Jolibois  jobbing  about. 

Tuesday  2nd,  Showery.  Engaged  a  number  of  Indian  women  for 
potato-planting  and  commenced  laying  dung  in  the  drills.  Sacra- 
mento anchored  in  the  roadstead  this  evening  and  Captain  Mouat 
at  the  Fort  settling  accounts. 

Wednesday  3rd,  M[omin]g.  showery  fine.  Sacramento  oflF  with  a 
fair  wind.  Five  bushels  Ladies  Fingers'®'  planted.  Jolibois  and 
Leclaire  with  an  Indian  crew  sent  to  Newmarket  with  76^  bushels 
Wheat  to  grind. 

Thursday  4th,  Frosty.  Fine.  Eleven  bushels  Potatoes  planted. 
Gohome»®»  &  Bill"*  in  bam.  The  Orbifi^  of  Newmarket  from  Cal- 
ifornia, which  had  been  reported  in  the  Sotmd  since  Sunday  passed 
this  afternoon  with  a  fine  Northerly  breeze. 

Friday  5th,  Frosty,  fine.  Had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Cap- 
tain Hill  who  informed  me  that  the  vessel  observed  passing  the  land- 
ing yesterday  was  not  the  "Orbit"  but  another  from  San  Francisco 
containing  a  speculation  of  goods  for  New  Market.'^  The  Cap- 
tain and  Mr.  Ebey  who  was  passenger  had  called  on  Capt.  Hill  and 
given  some  late  papers,  which  he  promised  to  send  up  tomorrow. 
Lumber  &  shingles  were  reported  as  low  priced  in  California. 

200  Hidutel  T.  Simmon*. 

201  Hm  Pleiadet  took  alio  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  mill  at  New  ICaiket,  now  Tun- 
irater»  to  San  Frandaoo. 

202  A  rariety  of  potato. 
208  A  aenrant. 

204  A  aerrant. 

200  See  note  200. 

200  ProbaMT-  tlie  brig  Bchtrt  Bowtn,  Captain  Cameron,  mentioned  in  the  Jownal  ai- 
der date  of  Jane  11»  1860. 
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Saturday  6th,    Fine,  potato  planting  going  on  briskly. 
Sunday  7th, 

Monday  8th,    Fine.    Engaged  some  extra  hands  today  and  got  nine 
bushels  Potatoes  in  and  well  dunged. 

Tuesday  9th.  Fine.  Jolibois  jobbing  &  in  the  afternoon  gardening. 
The  most  valuable  potato  land  being  still  under  water  had  a  new  & 
additional  channel  cut  for  the  Seguallitchew'®^  for  about  60  yards 
which  will  I  hope  drain  off  the  water  in  time  to  admit  of  "potatur- 
ing"  the  swamp  land.  Indians  did  nawey  duty  remarkably  well. 
Wednesday  10th,  Fine.  River  fallen  somewhat  since  yesterday. 
Work  as  usual  except  that  Jolibois  commenced  building  a  [Page  63] 
a  wing  at  the  South  end  of  the  Big  house.  Leclaire  with  Ind[ian]s. 
thrashing  in  bam.  Commenced  gardening  operations  yesterday. 
Thursday  11th,  Fine.  Work  as  yesterday.  Rode  to  Round  Plain 
where  Chalifoux*®'  has  squatted  and  warned  him  off  as  a  trespasser 
on  the  lands  of  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Co.  Called  at  Steila- 
coom  afterwards. 

Friday  12th,  Fine.  Potato  planting  going  on  well. 
Saturday  13th,  In  the  afternoon  the  Cadboro  arrived,  and,  having 
a  large  number  of  Indians  on  pay  and  rations,  I  employed  them  in 
discharging  the  Schooner.  A  Mr.  Huggins'^  lately  from  England 
in  the  Norman  Morrison  arrived  p[e]r.  Cadboro  to  act  as  clerk  and 
shopman  for  one  year.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ogden  &  Mr.  Fenton*** 
arr[ive]d.  in  the  cv[enin]g.  bringing  letters  f [ro]nL  Mr.  C[hief]. 
F [actor].  Ogden  informing  me  that  the  Cadb[or]o.  was  to  be  seized 
when  next  at  Nisqually  for  non  payment  of  duties. 

907  Tte  nwU  creek  to  the  north  of  the  Fort. 

208  Formerly  a  ■errant. 

200  Mr.  Bdward  Hngflna.  last  person  In  charge  of  Fort  Nlsqnally.  who  flaallj  took 
orer  the  place  vnder  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  BUtee.  Bis  aon,  Mr.  Thomas  Baf- 
fftaks.  of  Tsooma,  Is  the  poaseasor  of  the  Nlsqnally  Joomala. 

210  Mr.  Robert  Fcntoa,  Mackamlth. 

[To  be  continued.] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Canadian  Historical  Review.  By  W.  S.  Waluace,  Managing 
Editor.  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1920.  Pp. 
129.    $2.00  the  year.) 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  pages  73-74,  there  was  pub- 
lished a  brief  article  about  the  annual  Review  of  Historical  Publica- 
tions Relating  to  Canada,  As  it  now  turns  out  that  was  the  last  of 
an  important  series  of  reviews  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Hereafter  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  form  of  a 
quarterly  magazine,  the  new  series  being  called  Volume  I.,  Num- 
ber 1. 

In  content  and  style  the  new  venture  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  American  Historical  Review,  the  standard  or  model  of  such 
publications  in  the  United  States.  The  magazine  contains  special 
articles  and  doctunents  as  well  as  abundant  book  reviews.  On 
pages  122-123  are  brief  notes  on  articles  recently  published  about 
the  western  provinces.  These  notices  contain  the  material  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  While  much  more  con- 
densed than  in  the  former  annual  reviews,  the  comments  are 
pointed  and  touch  the  most  important  phase  of  each  contribution. 


Report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  1919.    By  Thomas  Riggs,  jr. 
(Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1919.  Pp.  134.) 

As  is  required  by  law  the  Governor  of  Alaska  makes  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  case  the  re- 
port is  a  complaint  and  an  appeal — ^a  complaint  of  neglect  and  an 
appeal  for  justice  or  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Recent 
news  dispatches  show  that  some  of  the  appeal  is  being  listened  to 
and  for  that  reason  a  quotation  is  selected  from  the  Governor's  in- 
troduction to  reveal  the  spirit  of  appreciation : 

"While  much  that  herein  appears  may  seem  critical,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  people  of  Alaska  are  not  keenly  alive  to, 
and  appreciative  of,  the  few  constructive  measures  which  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  govemmentally  con- 
structed and  operated  railroad  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks  will 
open  up  a  vast  territory  to  exploitation  and  settlement ;  slowly,  very 
slowly,  aids  to  navigation  and  coast  surveys  are  lessening  marine 
perils;  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  executive  departments  are  ren- 
dering undoubted  help  to  the  prospector,  the  miner,  and  to  the 
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farmer;  patrols  ol  small  naval  craft  have  cooperated  with  other 
authority  in  the  suppression  of  lawlessness  and  the  several  fatal 
epidemics  of  influenza;  the  military  cable  and  telegraph  lines  are 
invaluable.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that,  unless  the  Government 
pursues  a  most  liberal  policy  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  Alaska,  the  Territory  can  never  reach  that  stage  of  productive- 
ness for  which  there  is  every  possibility  and  so  become  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  revenue  now  so  greatly  needed  in  this  period  of 
national  readjustment. 

"We  hold  out  our  hands  to  Washington,  not  as  supplicants  for 
bounty  but  in  petition  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  develop  as 
were  the  greatest  western  Territories,  now  the  great  western 
States." 

In  addition  to  an  array  of  valuable  information  in  tabulated 
and  narrative  form  the  book  carries  an  important  and  up-to-date 
map. 


Washington  State  Good  Roads  Association,    By  N.  B.  Coffman. 
(Chehalis:    By  the  Association,  1919,  Pp.  9.) 

This  slender  pamphlet  contains  the  address  given  by  N.  B. 
Coffman,  president,  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Washington  State  Good  Roads  Association  at  Yakima,  September 
1-2,  1919.  It  was  ordered  printed  and  distributed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  convention.  The  address  gives  a  review  of  the  work 
done  and  the  plans  for  the  future.  The  final  page  of  the  pamphlet 
gives  the  list  of  the  new  officers,  with  J.  J.  Donovan,  of  Belling- 
ham,  as  president,  and  announces  the  next  convention  to  be  held 
at  Everett,  in  1920. 


Memorial  Addresses  on  James  H,  Brady,    By  Senators  and  Ref- 
RESENTATivBs.     (Washington   Joint   Committee   on    Printing 

1919.  Pp.  121.) 

Memorial  services  were  held  for  James  H.  Brady,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  in  the  Senate  on  January  19,  1919,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  26,  1919.  The  eulogies  there 
spoken,  the  tributes  offered  with  the  amplified  proceedings,  resolu- 
tions and  prayers  are  collected  into  a  beautiful  memorial  volume 
which  should  be  saved  by  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest.  The  opening  address  is  by  his  colleague  from  Idaho 
Senator  Borah  who  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  probably  ex- 
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pressed  the  feeling  of  all  in  his  concluding  sentences  as  follows: 

''His  death  was  a  peculiarly  sad  one.  Just  entering  upon  his 
second  term  as  Senator,  while  yet  a  comparatively  yoimg  man,  with 
a  beautiful  and  happy  home,  the  future  seemed  full  of  promise. 
But  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  dread  summons  came,  and  he,  re- 
sponding with  the  same  cheerfulness,  the  same  uncomplaining  for- 
titude, went  with  the  silent  messenger  to  the  undiscovered  country." 


The  British  Side  of  the  Restoration  of  Fort  Astoria.  By  Kathar- 
ine B.  JuDsoN.  (Portland:  Oregon  Historical  Society,  1920. 
Pp.  44.) 

In  this  reprint  from  Volimie  XX.,  numbers  3  and  4  of  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  are  given  two  articles 
by  Katharine  B.  Judson  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
nimiber  of  illuminating  documents  from  the  Public  Records  Office, 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  records  at  London.  Miss  Judson 
intimates  that  we  are  soon  to  have  this  and  other  materials  col- 
lected by  her  in  larger  and  more  permanent  book  form. 


Progress  of  Purchase  of  Eastern  National  Forests.    By  the  Na- 
tional   Forest    Reservation    Commission.      (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1920.  Pp.  23.) 
Not  many  who  live  in  the  West  and  who  are  familiar  with  the 

country's  great  areas  in  National  Forests  are  aware  of  the  vigor- 
ous movement  to  acquire  such  National  Forests  in  the  East.  This 
folio  pamphlet  gives  the  information.  The  work  is  being  done 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  1,  1911  (The  Weeks  Law.) 
This  law  carried  an  appropriation  of  $11,000,000.  The  purpose 
was  to  secure  lands  not  suited  for  agriculture,  on  which  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  safeguard  supplies  of  spruce  and  hardwoods. 
The  status  of  the  purchase  program  is  told  by  the  Commission  as 
follows : 

"There  have  been  located  under  the  Weeks  law  in  nine  States 
in  the  very  important  hardwood  and  spruce  regions  of  the  Appala- 
chians and  White  Mountains  21  purchase  areas,  on  17  of  which 
purchases  have  been  authorized  by  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission.  These  purchase  areas  have  an  area  of  nearly 
7,000,000  acres,  including  some  interior  farming  land.  Since  the 
purchase  program  was  developed,  other  States,  including  Kentucky, 
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in  which  conditions  seem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  have 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  National 
Forest  purposes.  A  further  appropriation  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  recommended,  covering  a  period  of  years,  would  be  expended 
primarily  in  acquiring  lands  on  areas  which  have  already  been  lo- 
cated so  as  to  secure  consolidation  and  more  efficient  administra- 
tion, and  with  the  further  object  of  extending  the  policy  to  new 
units  located  particularly  in  States  in  which  no  purchase  areas  have 
as  yet  been  established.  The  total  area  of  hardwood  and  spruce 
lands  in  the  mountains  of  the  Eastern  States  which  is  tmsuited  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  which  should  be  maintained  in  produc- 
tive forests  is  in  excess  of  30,000,000  acres." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  page  5.  The  book  is  well  worth 
saving.  Besides  telling  about  the  new  work  in  forestry  in  America 
it  carries  a  set  of  beautiful  and  convincing  illustrations  and  a  series 
of  carefully  prepared  maps.  Copies  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
Commission,  Atlantic  Building,  930  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Senator  John  Walter  Smith,  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry, 
Representative  Willis  C.  Hawley,  Representative  Gordon  Lee. 


A  Structural  and  Lexical  Comparison  of  the  Tunica,  Chitimacha, 
and  Atakapa  Languages,  By  John  R.  Swanton.  (Washing- 
ion:    Government  Printing  Office,  1919.  Pp.  56.) 

Native  Villages  and  Village  Sites  East  of  the  Mississippi,  By  David 
I.  Bush  NELL,  Jr.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1919.   Pp.  111.) 

Like  all  other  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy these  two  books  (Bulletins  68  and  69)  are  welcome  additions 
to  Americana.  Neither  one  touches  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They 
are  mentioned  here  to  aid  collectors  who  are  saving  everything  per- 
taining to  aboriginal  America.  Bulletin  69  contains  as  a  frontispiece 
a  French  map  of  the  Mississippi  valley  made  by  La  Harpe  about 
1720,  and  sixteen  beautiful  half-tone  plates. 


Zion  National  Park,    By  Robert  Sterling  Yard.    (Washington: 
The  National  Parks  Association,  1512  H.Street,  N.  W.  Pp.31.) 

Mr.  Yard  is  the  executive  secretary  of  this  organization  which 
is  planning  to  increase  the  number  of  national  parks  and  to  make 
for  a  better  understanding  and  greater  use  of  all  national  parks. 
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The  program  is  attractive,  the  work  is  certainly  important  and  all 
who  are  interested  are  urged  to  join  the  Association.  The  expense 
is  only  three  dollars  a  year  for  membership. 

In  this  report  Mr.  Yard  gives  a  fine  description  and  a  series  of 
wonderful,  pictures  of  what  is  called  "Rainbow  of  the  Desert."  The 
relation  is  shown  of  this  new  park  to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
brilliantly  colored  plateau  country  of  Southern  Utah. 


American  and  English  Genealogies  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  By 
Charles  Martel,  Chief  of  the  Catalogue  Division,  1919. 
(Washington:  Gk)vemment  Printing  Office.  Pp.1332.  $1.75.) 

Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Library  Building  and  Grounds.  By  Herbert  Putnam  and 
Frank  Lw)yd  Averili*.  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1919.   Pp.  187.    15  cents.) 

List  of  the  Washington  Manuscripts  from  the  Year  1592  to  1775. 
By  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Assistant  Chief,  Manuscript  Divi- 
sion, Library  of  Congress.  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1919.  Pp.  137.  30  cents.) 

These  statistical  and  bibliographical  aids  are  understood  from 
their  titles.  Readers  in  the  State  of  Washington  will  be  interested 
in  the  calendar  of  Washington  Manuscripts.  It  includes  the  papers 
down  to  his  commission  as  commander  in  chief,  June  19,  1775,  and 
are  therefore  called  colonial.  An  analytical  index  makes  the  valu- 
able collection  easy  of  exact  consultation.  There  were  published 
in  1906  and  1915  calendars  of  the  later  Washington  manuscripts. 


Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index,  1918.    By  Frederick  Winthrop 
Faxon.   (Boston:  The  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  1919.  Pp.  247.) 

As  a  working  tool  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  this 
annual  publication  will  be  found  of  increasing  usefulness  as  it  in- 
dexes all  the  principal  articles  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society  and  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly. 


Report  of  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History.    By  Fran- 
cis Kermode.     (Victoria,  B.  C,  1919.  Pp.  16.) 

Though  their  work  has  been  retarded  by  conditions  growing 
out  of  the  war  the  scientists  show  commendable  progress  in  the  in- 
crease and  the  working  over  of  their  collections  especially  in  en- 
tomology and  botany. 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT 
Death  of  Doctor  Buchanan. 

Charles  Milton  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  was  one  of  the  most  win- 
some, lovable,  efficient  and  honest,  among  all  the  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  history  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was  born 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  near  Washington  City,  on  October  11,  1868. 
Soon  after  finishing  his  medical  education  he  accepted  the  position 
as  resident  physician  on  the  Indian  Reservation  at  Tulalip  (near 
Everett),  Washington,  in  1894,  which  position  had  just  been  vacat- 
ed by  his  imcle.  Dr.  Edwin  Buchanan. 

He  entered  upon  the  work  with  an  enthusiasm  unusual  in  such 
cases.  He  studied  the  Indians'  language,  traditions  and  history. 
His  unselfiish  devotion  was  so  much  appreciated  that  when  the 
Government  began  to  dispense  with  agents  and  other  employes 
their  duties  were  placed  upon  the  willing  shoulders  of  Doctor  Bu- 
chanan. He  remained  resident  physician  and  maintained  an  ef- 
fective hospital.  He  organized  the  school  so  well  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  Washington  City  to  explain  his  plan  to  a  conference  of 
Indian  school  superintendents.  In  addition  he  gradually  became 
agent  for  neighboring  reservations  such  as  Swinomish,  Lummi, 
and  Suquamish. 

A  volume  could  be  written  of  his  loyal  services  and  manifold 
experiences  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  taught  many  Ind- 
ians how  to  work  and  live.  He  protected  them  from  schemers  and 
fought  off  rascals  of  every  kind.  He  published  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  Indians  in  Government  records  and  in  maga- 
zines. 

His  daughter  was  a  school  teacher  in  Everett.  She  contracted 
scarlet  fever.  Mrs.  Buchanan  hastened  to  her  side  while  the  Doc- 
tor remained  at  his  post.  Small-pox  on  the  reservation  increased 
the  heavy  duties  while  influenza  and  pneumonia  patients  filled  the 
little  hospital.  Night  and  day  he  worked  and  no  word  of  complaint 
escaped  his  lips  though  he  was  himself  suffereing  great  pain.  The 
break  came.  He  was  hurried  to  a  hospital  in  Seattle  but  did  not 
survive  the  serious  operation.  He  died  at  12:30  a.  m.  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1920. 

Two  of  his  friends,  Edward  Mills,  of  Everett,  and  D.  H. 
Evans,  of  Seattle,  are  helping  the  Indians  to  raise  a  fund  to  place 
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on  the  Tulalip  lawn  in  front  of  the  school  a  memorial  boulder  and 
tablet.  This  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  work  and  worth  of 
the  Good  Doctor. 


Promotion  for  Professor  Lutz, 

Ralph  H.  Lutz,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  has  received  an  important  promotion.  He 
had  remarkable  experiences  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  intelligence 
department  with  the  American  Army  in  France,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. When  that  service  ended  he  was  drafted  by  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  for  relief  work  in  Poland  which  extended  his  experiences 
also  into  Austria,  Serbia  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Seattle  in  De- 
cember, 1920,  and  at  once  restuned  his  work  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Hoover,  during  his  great  relief  work  in  Europe  collected 
many  pamphlets,  books  and  dociunents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  war.  All  these  he  presented  to  Stanford  University  and  with 
them  an  endowment  of  $50,000  to  purchase  further  materials  along 
the  same  line,  especially  in  the  European  countries  involved  in  the 
war.  After  making  the  gift,  Mr.  Hoover  approved  the  proposal 
of  Professor  Adams  that  Professor  Lutz  be  secured  to  administer 
the  work. 

If  accepted  at  that  stage  it  would  probably  mean  an  end  to  his 
teaching  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Professor  Lutz.  This  objec- 
tion was  met  when  Stanford  University  gave  him  additional  ap- 
pointment as  Associate  Professor  of  History.  In  this  way  Profes- 
sor Lutz  will  begin  the  next  academic  year  in  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive history  positions  in  America. 

His  associates  in  the  University  of  Washington  deeply  regret 
his  going  but  they  rejoice  over  the  opportunity  for  service  which 
lie  before  him  in  the  new  field. 


Two  Historical  Flags. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Koontz,  of  the  Chehalis  Free  Public  Library, 
sends  a  few  notes  about  two  historical  flags  in  Lewis,  the  old 
"Mother  County"  of  Western  Washington.  The  older  of  the  two 
flags  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  considering  its  age,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ware  of  Chehsdis,  daughter  of 
John  R.  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  pioneers  of 
Washington.    In  one  sense  he  was  the  first  American  settler  north 
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of  the  Columbia  River.  In  1840  the  American  missionary  families 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Richmond  and  W.  H.  Willson  settled  at  Fort  Nisqual- 
ly.  In  August,  1842,  they  retired  and  their  cabin  was  burned  soon 
afterwards.  Michael  Troutman  Simmons  came  to  Oregon  in  1844. 
He  left  his  family  at  Washougal,  near  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Col- 
umbia River,  and  with  five  companions  started  for  Puget  Sound. 
It  was  winter  and  the  weather  caused  them  to  turn  back.  In  the 
following  July,  1845,  with  eight  companions  he  led  the  way  to 
Puget  Sotmd  and  Tumwater  was  established.  Between  those  two 
Simmons  trips  or  in  March,  1845,  John  R.  Jackson  started  for 
Puget  Sound.  He  saw  a  prairie  on  the  way  and  settled  there.  It 
has  since  been  known  as  Jackson  Prairie.  His  was  thus  the  first 
permanent  American  home  north  of  the  Colunibia  River  and  the 
Simmons  colony,  or  Tumwater,  was  the  first  permanent  American 
home  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Jackson  home  was  the  most  prominent  way  station  between 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River.  The  first  courts  were  held 
there  and  Mr.  Jackson  served  at  different  times  as  sheriff,  probate 
judge,  clerk  of  the  court  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He  wanted  an 
American  flag  for  his  home  cabin  which  was  growing  into  such  im- 
portance. He  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  the  materials  and  hl^  home 
folks  made  the  flag  in  Jime,  1853.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that 
year  it  was  used  for  the  first  time.  There  is  no  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  flag  was  used  in  the  years  that  followed.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  flag's  first  greeting  was  in  the  same  year  that 
Washington  Territory  was  created. 

The  other  historic  flag  had  its  birth  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  made  at  the  famous  old  town  of  Claquato,  near  Che- 
halis,  and  its  first  use  was  at  the  Fourth  of  July,  1862,  celebration 
at  that  town.  This  flag  has  been  loaned  to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, Tacoma.  

Missouri's  Centennial 

The  whole  West  was  interested  in  the  celebration  at  Columbia 
of  the  centennial  of  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Enabling  Act  in 
March,  1820.  On  March  25,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri  Centennial  Com- 
mittee of  One  Thousand  a  memorable  series  of  programs  were 
presented. 

The  most  significant  prc^am  was  the  pageant  which  went  back 
in  time  to  a  century  before  Missouri  achieved  Statehood.    The  an- 
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nouncement  includes  the  following:  "The  ancient  days  when  the 
Fleur-de-Lis  waved  over  Upper  Louisiana,  the  old  days  when  the 
banner  of  Spain  was  unfurled,  and  the  pioneer  days  when  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  replaced  all  other  emblems  of  allegiance,  will  live  again 
in  story  and  song.  This  dramatization  of  Missouri's  two  centuries 
of  annals  will  picture  the  salient  epochs  of  our  people's  past." 

The  story  of  the  State  was  presented  in  five  historical  episodes 
by  four  htmdred  persons. 

Disabled  Veterans, 

The  Veterans'  Welfare  Commission,  consisting  of  John  H. 
Powell,  chairman,  Miller  Freeman,  secretary,  Frederic  W.  Keator, 
George  E.  Tuttle  and  William  Short,  with  W.  M.  Inglis,  director, 
and  David  F.  Tilley,  associate  director,  is  anxious  that  all  veterans, 
who  were  in  any  way  disabled  in  the  Great  War,  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  safeguard  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
from  the  Government.  Any  veteran  desiring  assistance  in  this 
matter  should  communicate  with  the  Veterans'  Welfare  Commis- 
sion at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  Building,  Seattle. 


Historic  Monument  Repaired, 

R.  J.  Davis,  formerly  with  the  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Company 
at  Tacoma  but  now  with  the  New  England  Fish  Company  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  written  that  the  granite  monument  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  Nootka  Sound  in  August,  1903,  was  in  need  of  repairs. 
The  concrete  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  solid  rock  of  the  islet 
had  crumbled  and  needed  restoration.  The  inscription  was  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens. 

The  inscription  thus  buried  is  as  follows : 

"Vancouver  and  Quadra  met  here  in  August, 
1792,  imder  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 

Great  Britain  of  October,  1790." 

Erected  by  the  Washington  University  State 

Historical  Society,  August,   1903." 

Mr.  Davis  would  see  that  the  necessary  cement  was  furnished 
and  employes  of  the  New  England  Fish  Company,  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  R.  Payne  would  see  that  the  needed  repairs  were 
made  if  authority  could  be  obtained.  The  proposals  were  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  authority  extended  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
repairs  have  been  completed. 
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Natural  Parks  Association. 

History  is  so  new  in  the  Northwest,  so  many  of  the  actual 
pioneers  still  survive  that  it  is  most  encouraging  to  find  a  large 
number  of  citizens  banding  together  in  the  Natural  Parks  Associa- 
tion of  Washington  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rugged  and 
scenic  natural  beauties.  Automobile  roads  are  being  built  at  the 
same  time  that  logging  operations  are  progressing.  This  organiza- 
tion is  planning  a  cooperation  to  save  for  all  time  some  of  the  gran- 
deur of  mountain,  lake,  river,  and  forest.  Any  who  are  willing  to 
assist  should  communicate  with  the  Association.  The  present  ad- 
dress is  4102  Arcade  Building,  Seattle. 


The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Those  who  work  in  history  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  rejoiced 
to  learn  of  the  efforts  to  give  America  an  organization  which  can 
affiliate  with  the  Union  Academique  Internationale  and  which  can 
also  do  for  the  htunanistic  studies  what  the  National  Research 
Council  is  proposing  to  do  for  science  studies  in  America.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  met 
in  New  York  on  February  14.  Officers  chosen  were  as  follows: 
Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins,  of  Harvard,  chairman;  Professor 
John  C.  Rolfe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Latinist,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
vice-chairman;  Professor  George  M.  Whicher,  of  Hunter  College, 
secretary  of  the  Archaelogical  Institute  of  America,  secretary. 
These  three,  with  Professor  Allyn  A.  Young  of  Cornell  University, 
of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  Professor  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
comprise  the  executive  conmiittee. 

At  that  initial  meeting,  the  American  Historical  Association 
was  represented  by  Professor  Haskins  and  Professor  J.  Franklin 
Jameson,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Plans  of  the  proposed  work  are  being  formulated  and  will  soon 
be  announced. 


Living  Pioneers  of  Washington. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  page  80,  there  was  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  pioneer  biographies  which  had  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
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January  1,  1920.     The  list  is  here  continued  from  January  1,  to 
April  1,  1920. 

January  27,  Mrs.  Clarinda  Zeek,  Seattle. 
January  29,  Francis  Mathews,  Orting. 
January  30,  Samuel  Kreidel,  Ellensburg. 
January  31,  Robert  H.  Calligan,  Seattle. 
February  2,  John  Slater,  Femdale. 

February  3,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Blankenship,  Ol3rmpia. 
February  4,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Slater,  Colville. 
February  5,  Luman  E.  Beach,  Orting. 

February  20,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Denny  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Calhoun,  Se- 
attle. 

February  21,  Mrs.  John  Hall  Sanderson,  Seattle. 

March  2,  Eduard  P.  Edsen,  Seattle. 

March  3,  Matt.  J.  McElroy,  Seattle. 

March  4,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Byles,  Elma. 

March  5,  Mrs.  Emily  T.  Munson,  Oakland,  Cal. 

March  6,  Oliver  N.  Bell,  Colville. 

March  8,  Mrs.  Catherine  (Breckenridge)  Randolph,  Seattle. 

March  10,  Philip  Miller,  Seattle  (formerly  of  Wenatchee). 

March  13,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bellion,  Seattle. 

March  IS,  Mrs.  Helen  Reeve,  Eagle  Harbor. 

March  20,  John  Rickey,  Colville. 

March  22,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Taylor,  Retsil. 

March  23,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Simmons  Koontz,  Chehalis. 

March  24,  Joseph  Shelley,  Rochester,  R.  R.  1. 

March  25,  Henry  L.  Denny,  Seattle. 

March  29,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Cowden,  Bellingham. 
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DAVID  THOMPSON'S  JOURNEYS  IN  IDAHO 
[Continued  from  Volume  XI,  Page  /oj.] 

This- is  the  second  in  the  series  of  studies  tinder  the  above 
title  relating  to  some  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  the 
present  state  of  Idaho. 

Nearly  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  David  Thompson  left 
Kullyspell  House  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille  and  during  that  time  he 
has  been  exploring  country  that  was  known  to  White  men  only 
by  report ;  up  the  Clark  Fork  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Thompson's 
Prairie  and  Plains,  Montana,  and  from  there  north  by  the  Koote- 
nai Indian  Road,  or  trail,  to  the  Kootenai  River  near  the  mouth 
of  Fisher  Creek.  There  he  met  by  appointment  his  clerk  James 
McMillan,  coming  from  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  more 
trading  goods;  and  together  they  descended  the  Kootenai  River 
to  the  vicinity  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  from  there  by  the  land 
trail  reached  Kullyspell  House  again. 

The  four  journal  entries  during  the  year  1809  relate  merely 
to  the  preparations  for  the  winter's  trade  at  Kullyspell  House,  where 
Finan  McDonald  remains,  and  at  Salesh  House  in  Montana,  which 
is  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. But  in  April,  1810,  Mr.  Thompson  returns  to  Kullyspell  House 
and  almost  immediately  sets  off  on  a  second  exploring  trip,  this 
time  by  canoe,  down  the  Pend  Oreille  River  in  another  attempt 
to  find  a  water  connection  with  the  Columbia  by  that  route.  He  is 
not  successful  and  returns  on  May  1st.  Fifteen  days  are  then  busi- 
ly occupied  in  pressing  and  packing  the  furs  acquired  during  the 
winter  and  transporting  them  to  the  Kootenai  River  and  repairing 
the  canoes  there.  Mr.  Thompson's  Narrative  (p.  429)  states  under 
date  of  May,  17,  1810:  "We  got  the  canoes  repaired,  and  in  the  aft- 
ernoon with  forty-six  packs  of  furs  and  eight  bags  of  Pemmican 
they  went  off  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  defiles.    Mr.  James  McMil- 

(163) 
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pack  weighed  about  ninety  pounds  and  contained  between  fifty  and 
sixty  skins,  and  these  were  carried  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Su- 
perior and  from  there  to  Montreal  for  the  London  market.  One 
wonders  about  any  profits  in  the  business. 

In  Jtme,  1811,  Mr.  Thompson  again  descends  the  Clark  Fork 
River  in  a  canoe  and  spends  a  night  at  KuUyspell  House,  but  finds  it 
unoccupied.  He  had  passed  a  winter  of  severe  hardship  and  diffi- 
culties crossing  the  Athabasca  Pass  in  December  and  while  ice- 
bound near  the  extreme  northerly  bend  of  the  Columbia  until 
nearly  the  1st  of  May.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  by  way  of  Spokane  House  and  Kettle  Falls. 
For  the  record  of  that  journey  consult  the  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety Quarterly,  Volume  XV.,  Numbers  1  and  2. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1811  Mr.  Thompson  journeyed  to  Saleesh 
or  Flathead  House  by  the  land  trail  and  did  not  even  stop  to  call 
at  this  trading  post,  but  in  fact  then  gave  orders  for  its  abandon- 
ment (See  this  Quarterly,  Volume  IX.,  Number  3).  In  the  spring 
of  1812  he  again  comes  down  the  Clark  Fork  River  by  canoe  and 
spends  a  half  hour  at  this  "old  house"  from  which  activities  have 
been  transferred  to  Spokane  House.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Athabasca  Pass,  never  again  to  visit  the  Columbia  River  district, 
But  his  five  years  spent  upon  Columbian  waters  had  much  to  do 
with  our  earliest  knowledge  of  that  river  and  its  principal  branches. 

An  interesting  historical  fact  brought  out  in  these  entries  re- 
lates to  the  establishment  of  the  first  trading  post  on  the  Kootenai 
River.  Finan  McDonald  and  Jas.  McMillan  had  carried  on  trade 
with  the  Kootenai  Indians  during  the  winter  of  1808-1809  at  some 
spot  above  Kootenai  Falls,  in  Montana,  while  living  in  two  leath- 
er lodges  and  with  a  log  building^to  protect  their  goods  and  furs ; 
but  that  was  merely  temporary.  \  Consult  the  Dcand  Thompson's 
Narrative  pages,  Ixxxix,  379,  and  t)r.  Elliott  Coues,  New  Light  ok 
the  Early  History  of  the  Northwest,  Voltmie  I.,  p.  xxiii,  as  to  thi^ 
In  passing  up  on  down  the  Kootenai  River  in  1809,  1810  and  1811 
Mr.  Thompson  makes  no  mention  in  his  journals  of  any  trading 
post  then  being  maintained  on  that  River.  But  we  now  read  that 
on  March  15,  1812,  Michel  Kinville  (last  heard  of  in  connection 
with  KuUyspell  House  as  indicated  in  this  Quarterly  Volume  IX., 
Number  3)  is  established  on  the  lower  Kootenai  River.  And  this 
fact  is  further  evidenced  by  Mr.  Thompson  on  his  large  map,  drawn 
for  the  North  West  Company  in  1813-1814,  whereon  he  indicates 
a  trading  post  on  the  lower  Kootenai  near  Bonners  Ferry  but 
none  on  the  upper  Kootenai.    The  writer  of  these  notes  has  vis- 
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ited  a  spot  at  the  mouth  of  Deq>  Creek  about  four  miles  west  and 
north  from  Bonners  Ferry  where  the  Indians  say  a  trading  post 
was  maintained  at  one  time.  There  is  also  abtmdant  Indian  tra- 
dition as  to  trading  posts  on  the  upper  Kootenai,  one  in  particular 
opposite  to  but  below  the  town  of  Jennings,  in  Montana,  and  the 
Arrowsmith  maps  of  later  dates  show  such  a  location,  and  Ross 
Cox  writing  as  of  date  1817  seems  to  indicate  that  as  the  place.  The 
dates  of  occupancy  however  are  obscure,  and  physical  evidences  lack- 
ing as  to  the  sites. 

The  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  when  editing  his  New  Light  on  the 
History  of  the  Great  Northwest,  located  Kullyspell  House  at  another 
point  on  the  peninsula  in  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  but  in  all  probability 
did  not  personally  visit  the  shore  line  of  the  lake.  The  local  name 
assigned  by  him  to  the  point  (see  Voliune  II,  p.  673)  appears  upon 
the  blue  prints  of  the  surveys  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
but  is  no  longer  locally  known.  The  courses  in  these  journals, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Thompson  when  approaching  and  leaving  the 
"house  point"  leave  very  litttle  question  as  to  where  the  buildings 
stood  although  no  physical  evidences  now  exist.  The  point  should 
become  generally  known  to  those  who  use  the  lake  and  some  per- 
manent marker  erected  by  way  of  commemoration. 

Journal  op  David  Thompson,  October,  1809. 

October  30. 
Monday,    A  day  of  much  Snow,  but  mostly  calm.    The  Men  &  Mr. 
McMillan  decamped  &  at  Sy^  P'  ^'  arrived  at  the  House  all  well, 
thank  Heaven,  but  much  of  the  Goods  very  wet,  as  well  as  all 
our  own  baggage.    Gave  the  Men  some  Flour  &  Roots. 

October  31. 

Tuesday.  A  terrible  Ni^t  of  Snow,  stormy  cold  day  but  no  Snow. 
Opened  out  the  Goods,  took  an  Inventory  of  Furrs  &  separated 
the  Goods  for  the  Posts.  Traded  abt.  40  Skins,  Some  Root  Bread, 
Salmon,  3  Beaver  Tails,  1  side  of  Chevreuil  from  4  Saleesh  Men. 
Gave  the  Men  their  Equipments  &c. — a  Dag  &  Flour  with  Roots. 

November  1. 
Wednesday,    A  tolerable  fine  day.    Arranging  the  Goods  in  boxes 
&c.  for  the  Horses,  but  the  major  part  of  the  Horses  could  not 
be  found.    Sent  LaGasse  &  Roberge  off  with  3  loaded  Horses. 

November  2. 
Thursday,    A  very  fine  day,  traded  for  about  10  Skins  in  Fish  & 
at  length  found  all  the  Horses  but  one  is  tmserviceable,  left  him 
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Grondeau.  By  21^  p.  m.  we  were  arranged  &  loaded,  having  traded 
a  stout  brown  Horse  from  the  Saleesh  in  place  of  the  one  left  here. 
We  set  off  &  camped  close  beyond  the  Patch  of  Thorns  at  4  p.  m. 

[1810.] 

April  21. 
Saturday.,  Snow  in  the  night,  cloudy  blowy  Momg.  at  5j4  a.  m.  set 
off,  Co,  as  yesterday  +  %  m.,  N.  65  W.  1-3,  S.  85  W  >4,  S.  10  W. 
J4,  S.  W.  Ve,  S.  70  W.  J4,  West  >^  m.,  first  part  with  the  Line, 
then  carried  450  yds.  on  the  right  side  at  the  Herring  Rapid,  bad 
large  stones  &  snow,  but  not  so  bad  by  many  degrees  as  yesterday's 
portage,  the  Snow  bore  us  up  pretty  well.  Began  at  5.50  a.  m.  & 
set  of  at8%  a,  m,  havg  breakfasted,  S.  88  W.  %  m.,  N  25  W.  % 
W.  ?4  M.  R.  S.  85  W.  1  m.,  S.  70  W.  V4  m.,  S.  25  W.  Vs  S.  15  E. 
%  these  2  last  Co.  among  winding  narrow  perpend.  Rocks  on 
each  side*  S.  10  W.  %  m..  West  %  m.  do..  S.  40  W.  Ve  do.,  S. 
77  W.  %  do.,  S.  70  W.  >4,  opens  into  low  Points  &c  No.  85  W. 
1  m.,  put  ashore  for  abt.  1J4  hour  &  made  a  fire  for  heavy  wind 
&  snow.  The  wind  calming  set  off  &  soon  after  the  Shower  of 
snow  ceased.  Co.  S.  62  W.  Vs,  S.  85  W.  >^,  N.  55  W.  V2,  N.  48 
W.  1  m.,  N.  58  W.  }i  N.  85  W.  }i,  m.,  N.  75  W.  J4,  N.  52  W.  5^ 
m.,  N.  25  W.  }i,  N.  60  W.  %,  S.  85  W.  %,  N.  22  W.  >4.  Obliged 
to  put  ashore  for  high  wind  &  frequent  heavy  Showers  of  Snow. 
We  set  off  but  was  obliged  to  put  back  again,  near  O  set  got  off. 
Co.  S.  85  W.  Im.,  S.  85  W.  1%  m.,  N.  42  W.  )i.  Got  to  the 
House',  thank  Heaven,  abt.  7j4  p.  m.  The  wind  rose  &  the  small 
Canoe  slightly  wetted  3  Packs. 

April  22. 

Sunday,    A  very  fine  Easter  Sunday,*  rested  all  day. 

April   23 

Monday,  A  frosty  Momg..  but  very  fine  day.  Sewed  the  Gun- 
wales of  the  Canoe  with  Wattup,  timbered  it  up  &  gummed  both 
Canoes.  Took  an  Inventory  of  all  the  Goods  &  sent  the  Canoes  off 
with  what  Goods  is  wanted  at  the  Upper  post'.  Mr.  F.  McDonald, 
Delcour,  Method,  Delcour  Junr.,  Cresseau,  Joseph,  Pierre  &  old 

1  Ifr.  llMnqpMm  ii  retornlnf  from  Saleeah  Howe,  Kimtana,  uid  Ida  ctmp  hat  been  on 
the  CUiAe  Folk  Btrer  alKrat  two  mllee  abore  Heron  Baplda.  Tlie  naiBA  Heron  la  a  oorraptton 
of  the  orlftnal  name  for  tlieae  raplda,  ao  named  from  the  nmnerooa  email  ilah  foond  there. 

2  Cabinet  Baplda,  Cabinet,  Idaho. 

8  KnllTVell  Honae,  altnated  on  Bheepherdera  Point  rerj  near  the  Northireat  corner  of 
Section  14,  Townahlp  16  north,  of  Bange  1  Beat  of  the  Bolae  Meridian,  U.  8.  Qen.  Land  Of- 
floe  anrreTB.  The  latitude  ettabllahed  by  ICr.  Thompaon  while  there  agraea  Tery  (doaely  with 
that  ahown  on  the  lateat  quadrangle  mapa  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Snrrej. 

4  The  flrat  record  of  any  obaerranoe  of  Baater  In  Idaho. 

'  6  Saleeah  Honae  In  Montana,  where  Flnan  McDonald  and  men  are  to  look  after  the  aaBi- 
Bcr  trade. 
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Beau  Pere  at  2J4  p.  m.    Chevruil  from  an  Indian.    Obsd.  for  Latde 
108  3  45  G.  Vara.  18  East,  good.    In  the  evening  Beaulieu  arrived 

he  has  seen  plenty  of  very  fine  Birch,  but  the  Rind  is  very  thin,  but 

such  as  it  is  we  must  put  up  with  it.    Latde.  48  12  38  N. 

April  24 
Tuesday^  A  very  fine  day.  Obsd.  O's  LL.  108^  4'  3>4,  close 
enough.  Good.  Sent  he  bon  Vieux  &  Michel  to  buy  a  Canoe  of 
Pine  Bark  for  the  Voyage,  which  was  mended  &  brought  to  be 
traded  at  3}i  p.  m.  Paid  7  Skins  value  for  it.  We  got  ready  & 
at  4  5'  p.  m.  set  off  Co.  N.  65  W.  %  m.,  N.  70  W.  4V2  m.,  N.  86  W. 
j/i  m.  West  5  m.  5.35  or  6.45.  J4  m.  7  p.  m.  S.  45  W.  2  m.  7V2  p. 
m.,  when  we  turaed  a  point  of  Sand  &  put  up  at  7.35  p.  m.,  having 
passed  the  Lake  in  a  fine  Calm,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  yet  very  much 
snow  on  the  Shores  &  even  a  little  Ice  in  the  Lake,  tho'  it  was 
never  even  half  froze  over  for  24  hours  during  the  whole  Winter. 
The  snow  appears  deep  in  the  Woods.  Very  few  wild  fowl,  say 
none.    Latde.  by  Acct.  48*^  17'  N. 

May  1 
Tuesday.  A  fine  Day,  but  strong  wind,  mostly  behind.  Having 
given  Orders  &  seen  all  the  men  off  to  raise  Birch  Rind.  At  8^ 
a.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  till  5p  m.,  when  we  put  ashore  in  the  Lake, 
at  the  begg.  of  the  Co.  that  leads  to  the  sandy  Point  of  the  River, 
here  we  put  ashore^  &  made  Kettle  while  the  waves  subsided,  havg. 
had  enough  of  them  all  day.  At  6  p.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  till  9J'2 
p.  m.,  when,  thank  Heaven,  we  crossed  the  Lake  &  camped  close  to 
the  House  in  the  Island."  Killed  1  Chevruil,  3  Geese  &  1  Duck. 
When  we  put  ashore  in  the  Lake  I  set  the  Compass,  the  Co.  of  the 
Lake  Indian  Portage  is  N.  9  W.  The  Mouth  of  the  Brook,"  by 
which  the  Horse  Road  falls  in  the  Lake  bears  abt.  N.  11  W.  2^ 
m.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  width  of  the  River  below  is  nev- 
er less  than  300  yds.  wide  &  in  general  from  4  to  500  yds.  wide. 

May  2 
Wednesday.    A  fine  day.    Rested,  being  very  much  fatigued.  Late 
in  the  evening  Forceir  arrived  with  the  small  Canoe,  I  had  sent 
him  off  again  to  hasten  the  men  here. 

May  3 
Thursday^^    A  very  fine  day.    At  7  a.  m.  the  Canoes  arrived ;  hav- 


«  TodMj  Ifir.  nwnpMa  ttarta  down  the  Pvid  Onllto  Bhrw.  hte  em»  b^bm  •t  tiM 
cat  elt7  of  Btnd  Potet    His  obsemttoa  there  checks  closely  with  the  U.  8.  Qeotogloel  ~8ir- 
TVf  of  today. 

7  Ut.  nwnpsoo  Is  retanteg  from  the  Pend  Oiellle  BItw  tad  Isads  fior  si^m  aesr  Bet- 
tto  Bey  sovthesst  of  Send  Polat 

8  MmbsIooss  Tslittdi 

•  Mod  81o«fh,  Bear  Kooteaay.  Idshe,  where  the  tntt  tnm  the  Keetoaay  BHar 


10  Ifir.  nraapeoa  speade  the  day  eaptortaf  Pack  Btrer.  aad  the  day  tellowl^  balldi  a 
"heard**  or  shelter  where  the  traU  croased  that 
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ing  arranged  several  affairs  &  sent  off  Forceir  &  the  Le  bon  Vieux 
to  tell  the  men  to  hasten  down  the  Horses  &c.  at  10  a.  m.  I  set  off 

with  the  2  large  Canoes,  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  up  the  Rivulet  & 
get  the  Furr  landed  at  the  great  Road,  where  it  crosses  the  Rivu- 
let which  saves  the  Horses  the  worst  of  the  Road  &  deepest  of  the 
snow.  Co.  from  the  Point  of  Rocks"  N.  47  W.  3  m.,  N.  71  W.  1 
m.  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Rivulet,  here  I  end,  except  noticing  the 
Course  of  the  Rivulet  is  N.  39  W.  6  m.,  the  Rivulet  winding  very 
much,  in  this  distce  there  is  no  Brook  of  note  that  we  see,  many 
Rills  that  will  cease  when  the  Snow  is  all  thawed,  then  about  N.  40 
W.  4  m.  yi  gone  a  brook  from  the  right,  1}4  m.  gone  a  very  strong 
rapid  Brook,  2  m.  gone  a  Portage  of  80  yds.  on  the  left  an  Embarras. 
2^  m.  fine  bold  moderate  Brook  &  point  of  Rock  right  Side,  3^ 
m.gone  a  Portage  of  300  yds.  on  the  right,  end  of  Co.  the  Portage 
Road,  the  Rivulet  then  comes  more  from  the  westd.  &  abt.  2  m. 
above  the  Portage  Road  a  bold  Brook  of  %  of  the  whole  Rivulet 
falls  in  from  the  right.  At  1^  p.  m.  set  off  up  the  Rivulet,  we  put 
ashore  several  times  looking  for  Birch  Rind,  as  they  were  able  to 
raise  none  of  any  worth  where  they  were  &  what  they  brought  is 
totally  unfit  for  mending  Canoes,  being  both  thin  and  brittle,  we 
found  only  1  ^  f m.  of  tolerable  good  Rind,  at  6yi  p.  m.  camped  be- 
tween the  2  Rocky  Knowls,  having  cut  only  1  Tree  away.  The 
Rivulet  is  always  very  deep,  at  least  12  to  15  feet  &  49  to  50  yds. 
wide.  Woods  of  Fir,  Pine,  imknown  Cedars,  Poplars  &  Birch,  the 
latter  all  decaying  or  crooked.  Very  much  snow  ever)rwhere  2 
to  3  feet  deep. 

May  4 

Friday,  A  fine  cloudy  Momg.  &  day.  A  few  of  the  Willows  bud- 
ding. At  6j4  a.  m.  set  off,  came  to  an  Embarras  along  which  we 
made  a  Portage  of  80  yds.  good,  held  on  &  made  another  Portage 
of  300  yds.  on  the  left  along  another  Embarrass,  a  short  distce  after- 
wards came  to  the  Horse  Road,  where  we  made  a  Hoard  &  laid  up 
the  Furrs  &c.  in  security.  Left  Beaulieu  &  Crepeau  arranged  to 
rise  Birch  Rind  if  they  can  find  any,  &  then  to  raise  new  Wood 
for  the  old  Canoes  on  the  other  end  of  the  Portage.*^  We  arrived 
at  Noon  &  at  2}4  p.  m.  set  off  on  our  return  &  camped  at  6j^  p.  m. 
at  the  crossing  road  near  the  Lake.  Variable  weather,  frequent 
showers  of  rain  &  high  gusts  of  wind,  other  times  fine  weather. 
Saturday.    A  ver>'  fine  day.    At  5  a.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  to  the 


11  The  NorUiweiterly  end  of  the  peninsula  and  once  known  m  Hodcklnt  Point.  It  li  wdl 
named  Bockj  Point. 

12  Near  Bonnen  Feny,  Idalio. 
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May  5 

House,  found  Vandette  &  Forceir  arrived,  they  had  met  the  People 
with  the  Horses  a  little  above  the  Herring  Rapid  and  delivered  my 
orders,  then  they  came  on  &  are  now  making  the  Packs  traded 
here.  At  10  a.  m.  re  imbariced  with  another  Load  of  Furrs.  18 
Pieces  for  the  Portage.  At  11.55  entered  the  Rivulet  &  at  6>4  p.  m. 
put  up  at  the  first  Embarrass  Portage,  made  the  Portage.  The 
water  has  rose  abt.  1  foot  since  we  last  passed. 

May  6 
Sunday,  A  frosty  Night  to  >4  in.  of  Ice,  very  fine  day.  at  5% 
a.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  to  the  Hoard,  here  we  left  our  Cargoe  & 
Boisverd  to  take  care  of  it.  At  8V4  a.  m.  set  off  on  our  return  & 
by  lyi  p.  m.  arrived  at  the  House.  The  Men  with  the  Horses  have 
arrived,  but  from  the  great  depth  of  Snow  &  the  total  want  of  Grass 
the  Horses  are  wretched  meagre  &  5  or  6  are  left  along  the  Road 
unable  to  come  on,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Coy.  Mr.  McMil- 
lan has  pressed  all  the  Packs  &c.    Rain  in  the  Night. 

May  7. 

Monday,  A  very  fine  day.  Arranged  Michel  with  a  Letter  for  Mr. 
McDonald"  to  trade  what  Provisions  he  can  &  send  them  to  the 
Piole  de  Caston  by  the  Hands  of  Michel  &  Boulard,  &  also  to  get 
what  Kootanaes  he  can  to  come  &  hunt  for  us.  Gave  Orders  for 
the  men  to  collect  the  Horses  &  go  to  the  green  Bay  &  feed  &  re- 
pose them  &  a  Canoe  to  cross  them  at  the  Rivulet  &  on  the  9th 
May  to  come  &  find  us  to  carry  off  the  Packs.  Having  given  Jaco** 
his  summer  orders,  we  embarked  another  Cargo  of  Packs  &  Pro- 
visions &  set  off  for  the  Portage.  At  6%  p.  m.  camped  above  the 
Rapid  Brook.  The  water  has  rose  very  much  &  the  Rivulet  has 
now  very  strong  Current.    2  Geese. 

[1811.] 
June  4 

Tuesday.  A  cloudy  Morng.  gummed  the  Canoe  the  best  we  could, 
but  heavy  Showers  of  Rain  detained  us  till  >4  p.  m.,  when  we  load- 
ed &  went  down  to  the  Weir  Brook,  where  we  put  up  at  1  p.  m.  on 
acct.  of  the  leakiness  of  the  Canoe  &  the  bad  weather,  heavy  Show- 
ers of  Rain,  -sent  the  men  for  Gum,  -  the  Current  in  the  main  Riv- 
er very  strong  &  full  of  Eddies  &  whirlpools.  I  shall  not  take 
the  Courses  as  they  cannot  from  the  violent  Current  be  an)rwise 

18  Flnaa  McDonald  tn  the  FlathMd  eomttrj  Is  to  maA  prortaloafl  to  nna  potat  on  Koot- 
•nay  Rtrvr  tor  Um  i»e  of  Ut.  Tbompoon*^  partj  wbtn  awmkltM  ttot  rtrv. 

14  Jaoqnm  Bapbael  Ftalaj,  cagafvd  aa  ctoik,  w%o  iMd  rwatitoiiUa  to  do  wttk  tkm  m* 
taMiahlac  of  Spokasc  Hoom  that  nmmtr.  For  data  aa  to  tUa  a»aa  aaa  Qw§rUrh»  Tot  z. 
No.  S. 
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correct  -  the  Weir  Brook  is  abt.  15  yards  x  &  very  strong  Current  - 
ab.  4  Leagues  up  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine  Lake,  much  Snow  still  on 
the  Hills,  -  notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  gummed  4  Seams  of 
the  Canoe  &  covered  them  with  Linnen. 

Jime  5 

Wednesday.  A  very  rainy  Momg.  till  8  a.  m.  gathered  Gum,  then 
Gummed  the  other  8  Seams  of  the  Canoe,  -  engaged  Louis  Paquier 
for  400  Livres  for  each  Season  for  2  Seasons,  to  be  free  each 
Fall  when  the  Goods  are  safe  in  the  Magazine  &  to  have  the  same 
price  for  his  Beaver  as  the  other  free  Men  with  the  ordinary  Bquipt. 
At  1  %  p.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  down  a  strong  boiling  Current,  full 
of  Eddies  &  Whirlpools  -  At  the  Rapid  of  large  stones  dangerous 
&  heavy  Whirlpools,  thank  Heaven  got  safe  over.  -  Saw  4  Chev- 
ruil  &  wounded  one,  then  down  to  the  Rocky  Islds  Portage,  along 
which  we  made  a  Road  of  %  m.  -  from  4  p.  m.  to  6j4  p.  m.  car- 
ried &  put  up  on  the  Bank,  -  the  River  is  everyhere  very  strong  & 
the  Islds  are  all  buried  imder  water, — many  Islds  are  like  so  many 
terrible  Falls,  the  water  half  way  up  the  trees  crushing  among  them 
like  so  many  cataracts, — saw  a  few  Geese, — heavy  Showers  of 
Rain.  Killed  a  year  old  Mare  &  got  a  little  Chevreuil  Meat  from 
Dejarlaix  &  Hamilin. 

June  6 

Thursday}^  A  fine  Mom.  but  misty  for  a  while,  at  5.5  a.  m.  set 
off  &  held  on,  on  leaving  the  Rapid  we  had  fine  Current  among 
the  Isles  &  passed  the  little  Meadows  where  I  met  Jaco,  then  the 
bold  Brook  &  Islds,  then  a  rocky  Knowl  on  the  right,  a  second  do. 
&  close  below  the  Herring  Rapid,  we  examined  it  &  run  down  on 
the  right  side  close  paddling  strongly,  held  on  good  to  the  steep 
Rocks  at  7y2  a.  m. — wounded  a  Chevruil  &  lost  it,  .made  a  spell 
up  the  Horse  Road,  Rain  came  on  &  detained  us  till  near  noon,  we 
then  carried  but  under  heavy  Showers  of  Rain.  At  4j/$  p.  m.  havg. 
gummed  the  Canoe  a  little  we  set  off  &  at  6  p.  m.  at  the  old  Ho. 
found  no  person,  nor  any  writing. — Threatening  weather  coming  on 
we  camped,  gathered  Gum  as  the  Canoe  is  very  leaky.  The  Portage 
of  the  Steep  Rocks  is  ab.  1>^  m.  long,  the  road  tolerable  for  the 
Countn%  but  hillv. 

June  7. 
Friday.     A  fine  Momg.  &  day.    At  2]4  a.  m.  set  off,  dawn  of  day 
crossed  the  Lake,  &  at  the  Rock  below  the  Sandy  Pt.  put  ashore 

15  Mr.  Thompson  ttarts  this  morntng  from  an  encampment  farther  up  Clark  Fork  RItct 
than  on  April  21st,  the  jear  before,  and  he  reaches  KnllTspell  Honse  at  erenlnff.  He  "ran" 
Heron  Rapids  but  had  to  "carry"  for  II/6  miles  at  Cabinet  Rapids. 
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at  7  a.  m.  Here  we  dried  our  things,  much  wetted  &  spoiling,  & 
gummed  the  Canoe,  which  from  the  Ho.  has  been  so  leaky  as  to 
keep  a  Man  continually  haling  out  water.  At  11  >^  a.  m.  set  off 
held  on  against  a  slight  head  wind.  At  4  p.  m.  at  the  Palls^*  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  right  abt.  ^  m.  as  the  water  is  ascending  high, — 
gimmied  a  little  &  at  6%  p.  m.  set  off  &  held  on  to  7.5  p.  m.,  when 
we  put  up 

June  8. 
Saturday,  Light  Rain,  didn't  set  off  till  5%  a.  m.,  when  we 
ran  down  to  7  a.  m.  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Root  Plains,  here  we 
saw  a  Tent  of  Indians  who  informed  us  that  several  other  Tents 
were  below  us,  to  them  we  went  for  farther  information,  from  the 
little  Chief  &  Haranguer  from  whom  I  learnt  that  Mr.  McDonald 
&  Jaco  with  the  Men  &c.  were  on  the  Skeetshoo  River  at  the  House 
there.  I  got  off  an  Indian  &  Cote  with  a  Letter  a^  soon  as  possible 
to  tell  them  to  bring  us  Horses  for  the  transportation  of  the  Goods 
&c.  &  what  Provisions  they  can  find  us.  Exp.  2  ft.  of  Tob.  in  bits 
to  the  Indians  &c.,  sent  1  fm.  of  Tob.,  20  Balls  &  J4  Pt.  of  Pow- 
der to  Mr.  McDonald,  took  1  fm  of  do.  for  Expenses,  paid  for 
Root,  Tob.  }4  Skin,  sent  2  men  a  huntg,  of  Chevruil.  Killed  3 
large  Woodcocks  &  1  Duck.  The  whole  of  the  Plains  are  buried 
under  water  like  a  Deluge, — we  are  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
Banks.  Much  Rain  in  Showers  with  Thunder  &  Lightning,  but 
mild.  The  general  Idea  of  all  Indians  is  that  War  is  a  sacrifice  of 
Blood  to  the  Great  Spirit,  this  is  the  first  Motive,  tho'  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  Deed,  their  own  blood  is  often  spilt  &  this  brings 
on  the  Idea  of  Revenge  added  to  the  first,  which  still  bears  the 
reigning  Idea.  Every  Warrior  puts  white  Earth  on  his  Head  as  a 
kind  of  Mourning  for  those  who  are  to  fall  &  Penance  for  himself 
that  the  Great  Spirit  may  give  him  Success, — as  soon  as  he  rises 
each  momg.  while  on  his  excursion,  he  cries  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  low  Voice  as  one  afflicted  with  Grief, —  every  time  he  smokes, 
before  the  pipe  stem  touches  his  Lips,  he  begs  the  Master  of  Life 
that  he  may  slay  his  Man  &  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  Blood.  This  Idea 
is  pushed  so  far  that  they  havg.  at  their  outset,  under  the  auspices 
of  their  Idols,  vowed  Blood,  they  consider  it  as  a  great  misfortune 
not  to  have  shed  Blood  and  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  kill  one  of  their 
own  Party, — or  raise  part  of  the  Scalp  of  some  one  of  their  Friends 
or  Allies  whom  they  may  meet  on  their  return,  without  offering  him 
any  further  hurt, — ^they  have  now  shed  Blood  and  are  clear  of  theii 
vow.     Beware,  said  an  old  Indian  Warrior,  to  a  party  of  White 

16  Albeai  Ptilf.  IdAbo.  m  Pvid  OnUle,  riTcr. 
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Hunters,  Beware  of  a  small  War  Party,  they  arc  always  cruel  as 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  those  they  see  of  their  Enemies 

when  numerously,  they  often  return  unsuccessful  and  must  make  the 

Blood  of  their  Allies  pay  for  their  Vow.    A  large  War  Party  can 

always  attack,  so  as  to  shed  Blood,  and  though  they  should  instantly 

fly,  yet  they  have  shed  Blood  and  are  clear  of  their  Vow,  they  arc 

under  no  farther  necessity  to  shed  the  Blood  of  any,  and  their  Allies 

are  safe.*^ 

June,  9. 

Sunday.    A  day  of  much  heavy  and  smart  Rain,  with  mild  thunder 

and  lighting.     Le  bon  Vieux  and  2  or  3  others  came  to  see  me, 

see  Expense  Book.    He  brought  12  Mullets  and  1  lb.  of  Cow  Meat. 

[1812] 
March,  14. 

Saturday,  A  cold  night,  at  times  clear,  at  times  Sleet  &  snow. 
Morning  cloudy,  gummed,  &  at  7.52  a.  m.  set  off.  Co.  N.  60  W.  %. 
N.  80  W.  %,  N.  W.  J4,  S.  38  W.  V2,  N.  56  W.  H-  N.  72  W.  %,  S. 
85  W.  J^,  N.  75  W.  %,  S.  65  W.  >4,  N.  65  W.  i^,  N.  W.  J4+%.  N. 
40  W.  %,  N.  30  W.  %,  S.  85  W.  %,  N.  75  W.  %,  beg.  of  Co.  the 
Strong  Rapid  run  in  the  mid.  then  haul  to  the  (but  not  too  much  for 
shoal  rocks.  N.  40  W  J4>  beg  of  Co.  the  place  of  the  drowned.  N. 
40  E.  H.  N.  5  %.  N.  10  E.  H,  N.  10  W.  J4,  N.  25  W.  %,  N.  50  W. 
Im.,  N.  15  W.  %,  N.  %,  N.  80  W.  %  .N  25  W.  %.  then  3  last  Cos. 
low  rocky  banks.  N.  25  W.  %.  beg.  of  Co.  the  Crosses  for  the  Dead. 
S.  85  W.  %,  N.  30  W.  %  to  the  Fall.  Co.  N.  65  W.  J4  m.,  later  300 
yds.  Portage  among  very  bad  ugly  broken  large  rocks,  which  being 
covered  with  ab.  1  ft.  to  18  in.  of  Snow,  renders  canying  very  bad 
— carry  on  the) — frequent  Showers  of  Sleet  &  Rain — coming  with  a 
West  wind  &  returning  with  a  contrary  do. — ^we  arrived  at  9  a.  m.  & 
it  was  noon  before  we  got  off  from  the  extreme  badness  of  the  Port- 
age. Co.  N.  40  W.  %.  N.  50  W.  H,  N.  65  W.  %,  N.  70  W.  %,  S. 
75  W.  %,  S.  65  W.  %,  N.  85  W.  %,  N.  50  W.  %,  N.  68  W.  %,  West 
%  m.,  beg  of  Co.  where  I  absd.  1809.  N.  52  W.  %,  N.  78  W.  %  m., 
N.  W.  %,  N.  10  W.  %,  N.  40  W.  %,  N.  70  W.  %,  S.  85  W.  1  m., 
N.  35  W.  %,  S.  55  W.  1-10,  West  %,  S.  68  W.  %,  S.  10  E.  %  S.  50 
W.  Vs,  S.  75  W.  K+Vs  to  the  Herring  Rapid,  N.  87  W.  %  the  Her- 
ring Rapid,  lined  down  the  lower  part  with  %  rds.  Cargoe — carried 
the  rest  &  run  the  lower  part  with  Cargoe.  Snow  abt.  18  in.  in  the 
Woods,  1  ft.  on  the  Stones  &  Beach— began  at  1.52  p.  m.,  off  at 
4  p.  m.  Co.  N.  80  W.  %  m.,  N.  15  W.  %,  N  80  W.  %,  1  R.  &  rocks 

17  Thl«  entry  If  added  to  connect  these  notet  with  thoM  already  printed  In  thle  Oiior- 

rX'  ^**''  '^"'  ^**  ^'  ■"*  '^•^  becanie  of  the  ralnable  contrlbntlon  to  the  eobJect  of  Indian 
religion. 
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run  on  the  (S.  75  W.  H,  West  1  m.,  S.  65  W.  1  m.  to  the  Dalles 
or  Narrows.  Co.  S.  35  W.  H,  W.  H,  S.  15  W.  H,  S.  80  W.  H,  S.  60 
W.  %  all  Narrows,— this  ends  them.  S.  80  W.  H  m.+>4  rn. 
near  end  of  Co.  camped  at  5.  10  p.  m.,  good  place — ^no  Snow,  but 
plenty  all  around  us,  most  in  the  ( — abt.  18  in.  deep,  10  in.  on  shores, 
rainy  evening,  clear  Night  &  sharp. 

March,  15.  ^ 

Sunday,  A  fine  clear  sharp  Moming-giunmed  &  at  7^  a.  m.  set  off, 
Co.  S.  85  W.  %,  N.  80  W.  %  m.,  S.  80  W.  ^4  rough  rude  steep  Rock 
on)  with  %  of  gravel  descent,  %  m.  of  woods  at  bottom,  S.  67  W.  J4, 
N.  85  W.  %,  N.  75  W.  %  do.  on  (—those  on)  for  abt.  2  m.  on 
swelling  Meadow  Knowls,  with  Ledges  of  Rock  &  scattered  Trees. 
N.  48  W.  %  N.  65  W.  %  for  first  H  of  Co.  on)  rock  to  the  Riv.  N. 
85  W.,  1  m..  N.  80  W.  H,  N.  W.  %.  At  end  of  N.  85  W.  1  m.  Co. 
a  bold  Cut  on  the  (perpend,  to  Co.  from  which  a  bold  Brook  falls 
somewhere  in  the  (Chan.  N.  55  W.  %,  N.  10  W.  %,  N.  60  W.  H,  S. 
80  W.  %,  S.  70  W.  %,  N.  5  W.  %,  N.  25  W.  H.  N.  76  W.  %  to 
the  Lake.  At  9.42  a.  m.  stopped  1>4  H.  to  try  &  send  some  young 
man  to  Kinville  on  McGiUivray  River,  but  they  were  off  at  Beaver 
in  the  Hills.  M.  m.  the  Rocks  of  the  great  Bay  &  onward  are 
all  steep  in  various  ways  down  to  the  Water's  Edge — ^above 
this  several  Hills  rude  &  rocky  with  woods  1500  ft.  on  the)  of  the 
great  bay,  the  same  rocks  but  not  so  high  &  Hills  more  woody  & 
lower.  At  1 1  %  a.  m.  set  off  Co.  N.  68  W.  1  m.  N.  W.  %  m.  to  the 
Ho.^'  stopped  abt.  5^  H.  &  embarked  abt.  100  lbs.  of  Gum,  all  that 
could  be  found— N.  W.  %  m.,  N.  63  W.  4  m.,  N.  85  W.  %  m.  H 
West  4  m.  S.  72  W.  %,  S.  48  W.  1%  m.,  a  little  beyond  Co.  camped 
at  6  p.  m.,  very  cold  windy  day,  right  ahead  with  high  swelling  Sea, 
which  cost  us  much  labour  to  cross  the  Lake.  Cold  Night  &  bad 
firewood.  MM.  The  Course  of  the  Mountn.  eastd.  of  the  Lake 
Indian  Portage  for  the  northern  half  appears  to  come  down  Mc- 
Gillivray's  River  from  the  eastd.  to  wcstd.  thence  for  the  southern 
half  of  Portage  they  go  off  to  the  S.  Ed.  to  the  Lake. — On  the  lower 
side  of  the  Portge.  they  come  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Portgc.  on 
McGillivray's  River  sloping  to  this  place  of  campment  &  have  many 
small  round  peaked  Points,  sometimes  3  together, 
but  all  buried  in  snow — from  direct  below  those  Peaks,  the  Hills 
are  broad,  piled  Knowl  on  Knowl,  so  that  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom is  several  Miles. 

18  Mr.  nMmpMO  ttarta  froai  tm  «iieu&pmMit  below  Cabinet  Rapids  <m  Clark  Fork  riT«r. 
Hwm  entries  connect  with  the  reeord  printed  at  pafe  2S5  of  toL  tx  of  thto  QiMrffiiy. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  NORTHWEST  FUR  TRADE 

Captain  Eliah  Grimes  was  master  of  the  American  brig 
Owhyhee,  owned  by  Marshall  &  Wildes  of  Boston.  He  wrote  the 
letters  here  reproduced  to  the  owners  giving  information  which  was 
important  for  business  reasons  then  and  which  is  now  of  value  to 
history  after  the  lapse  of  ninety-eight  years. 

The  originals  of  the  letters  are  lost.  These  copies  are  from  the 
letter-book  of  Josiah  Marshall.  That  letter-book  belongs  to  my 
mother,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Josiah  Marshall.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  send  these  letters  out  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  they  orig- 
inated. 

Josiah  Marshall  was  bom  in  Bellerica,  Massachusetts,  in  1771. 
His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  he  was 
ninth  in  descent  from  a  captain  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  army.  Josiah 
Marshall,  as  a  youth,  went  to  Boston  where  he  developed  into  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  engaged  largely  in  the  East  India  trade  and 
is  credited  with  having  conceived  great  commercial  plans  for  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  which  John  Jacob  Astor  later  developed 
in  part.  Mr.  Marshall  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  William  Isaac  Marshall,  1840- 
1906,  was  of  the  same  family. 

Samuel  Euot  Morison. 

Copies  of  Letters  on  the  Fur  Trade 

Tungass,  July  8th  1822 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  shipped  on  board  the  Ship  Hamilton  Capt.  Martin, 
the  furs  that  I  have  as  pr  bill  of  Lading  however  small  in  number, 
it  is  as  many  as  I  expected  to  get  in  the  length  of  time  I  have  been 
on,  considering  the  number  of  vessels  here,  skins  has  become  very 
scarce  and  dear,  five  will  remain  on  after  Captns  Meek  &  Martin 
leaves,  I  have  thought  best  for  your  interest  to  divide  with  the  ves- 
sels that  remain  on  the  Coast  notwithstanding  my  cargo  is  better 
than  the  rest  except  Capt  Cross  which  I  find  is  about  the  same  in 
fact  I  could  not  have  done  otherways  without  the  Skins  costing  20$ 
or  more  as  the  rest  could  give  two  fathoms  and  buy  cheaper  Skins 
than  I  can;  even  giving  one  more  will  always  turn  the  scale  with 

(174) 
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these  people.  Should  you  think  of  sending  more  cargo  for  the  Brig, 
I  should  advise  that  the  blankets  should  be  from  $4.  to  4%  and  some 
3.60  cent  in  order  there  may  be  an  assortment  have  them  nearly  the 
size  of  those  on  board  none  with  a  double  wale  which  makes  them 
more  valuable  than  those  that  has  cost  $6  per  pair  the  blue  stripe 
indigo  dyed. 

Duffil  say  pr  yard  from  1$  to  1>^  indigo  dye  which  gives  a 

bright  colour  and  more  saleable,  what  I  have  seen  out  here  that 

has  been  coloured  with  logwood  find  a  great  deal  of  it  rotten  which 

is  owing  to  the  colouring.    The  blue  cloth  is  to  dear  by  one  dollar 

per  yard  however  that  I  shall  not  want  this  four  years  to  come  unless 

I  meet  with  success,  red  cloth  is  wanted  as  it  b  twice  the  value  of 

Blue,  say  two  Bales,  Gurrah  one  half  gone  and  shall  lose  near  one 

hundred  skins  the  remainder  of  this  season  and  next  for  the  want 

there  of  should  you  send  let  the  number  of  Bales  be  not  less  than 

21  or  14 — Kendrick  muskets  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  French 

in  fact  they  are  not  so  saleable  the  Speak  musket  is  of  more  value, 

one  or  two  bales  of  India  chintz  will  do  well  to  purchase  land  furs 

&  Tails  30  or  40  lb.  red  lead  to  mix  with  vermilion — send  buck  shot 

instead  of  lead  except  what  is  wanted  for  balls  I  have  tried  in  the 

most  compact  way  and  find  there  is  from  25  to  30  pr  cent  loss  in 

running  lead  into  shot,  the  greatest  proportion  wants  to  be  of  the 

largest  kind,  as  it  is  used  altogether  for  htmting  otter,  more  than  one 

half  the  lead  is  already  gone  I  shall  not  have  enough  to  last  half  next 

sea-son,  I  should  say  it  would  take  20  or  21  Cwt  for  the  year  and 

two  thirds  or  more  of  it  buck  shot.  Powder  with  what  I  have  on 

board  will  last  this  two  years  if  that  is  not  sold  at  the  Islands,  whc 

ever  you  send  it  let  it  be  in  \ieg&  as  there  b  a  loss  in  the  barrels  the 

price  of  a  skin  is  two  kegs  and  emptying  them  into  kegs  we  shall 
have  to  fill  them  all,  whereas  none  of  the  Vitg&  are  full  by  an  inch 

or  more  and  some  two  inches.  I  shall  want  20  or  25  M  pearl  but- 
tons without  brass  tyts  which  I  intend  going  alone  this  season  so 
that  you  may  send  them  out  the  first  opportunity.  The  nmi  does 
well  should  you  send  more  be  sure  and  have  it  coloured,  on  a  con- 
sultation of  all  the  masters  on  the  coast  that  is  Capts  Clark,  Cross, 
Harris,  Stetson,  we  have  thought  it  for  the  interest  of  our  own- 
ers to  purchase  the  remains  of  Capt.  Martins  cargo  as  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  9  &  10  fathoms  for  a  skin  with  all  the  presents 
in  that  case  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  got  a  skin,  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  natives  have  kept  them  back  for  that  pur- 
pose what  we  bought  is  the  best  of  his  cargo  for  which  we  have 
paid  16  prime  skins,  16  cubs— 30  beaver— 30  land  otter  each— 
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The  principal  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  have  some  of  the  brigs 
cargo  to  meet  others  of  the  same  value  as  the  Skins  I  buy  at  the 
cheapest  rate  are  very  dear,  Those  moreens  will  not  sell  to  any  ad- 
vantage on  this  coast,  however  they  may  on,  California.  At  the 
Islands  I  wrote  you  respecting  goods  for  that  coast  to  the  amount  of 
10  or  15  thousand  dollars  should  I  get  those  by  Capt  Meek  or  should 
not  I  would  advise  the  amount  not  to  be  more  than  8.  or  9  thousand 
including  the  memorandum  for  Capt  Meek,  since  have  understood  the 
Brig  Quill  is  intended  for  that  coast  however  those  goods  that  was 
intended  to  be  brought  out  by  Capt  Meek  for  Quill  will  not  injure 
the  sale  of  as  they  are  intended  for  the  missions  where  there  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  money,  I  am  in  want  of  flour  as  I  had  but  four 
barrels  when  I  left  the  Islands  we  find  three  H  was  used  on  the 
passage  to  the  Island  by  the  log  book,  as  it  comes  much  cheaper  out 
here  deducting  the  freight  of  bread  casks  the  Sultan  has  70  or  80 
bbls,  of  which  I  can  get  some. 

The  Brig  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  sickness  &  death  John 
Winneberger  a  young  man  I  shipped  at  the  Islands  died  on  19th  of 
April  of  a  consumption,  Mr.  Hawkshurst  (the  clerk)  on  the  16th 
of  May  we  have  had  from  three  to  seven  most  of  the  time  sick  im- 
til  within  about  a  month,  Stephen  Sweat  who  came  out  in  the  Tama- 
hourelanne,  has  been  sick  for  six  weeks  past  and  grows  worse  so 
much  that  I  shall  send  him  to  the  Islands  they  complain  of  violent 
cold  pains  in  the  breast  and  head  which  I  think  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  brig  being  so  fully  salted  she  is  damp  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  also  shall  send  a  mutinous  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Reed 
who  was  one  of  the  liberty's  crew  who  shipped  in  Boston  which 
Capt  Wildes  knows  the  particulars,  I  have  had  a  serious  proof  of 
his  conduct  also  two  others  as  they  resorted  to  pistols  knives  axes 
&  clubs.  I  intend  getting  two  of  them  to  the  Islands  if  I  can  obtain 
a  passage,  Capt  Clark  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  Norfolk  Sound 
and  land  eight  or  10  of  his  in  fact  no  vessel  on  the  coast  but  what 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish  for  your  own  interest  you 
would  select  a  set  of  young  men  of  good  habits  and  send  out  express- 
ly for  the  Brig  if  young  and  not  seamen,  let  their  agreement  be  after 
being  out  such  a  length  of  time,  that  their  wages  may  be  advanced  as 
they  become  better  seamen,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  satisfied 
with  their  situation  also  a  young  man  as  clerk  and  to  assist  me  in 
making  up  small  trade.  During  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  Coast  I 
have  been  quite  unwell  and  lame  with  rheumatism  which  is  owing  to 
a  cold  caught  on  California  at  the  time  of  my  relieving  the  people 
that  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.    I  wish  you  to  inform  me 
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whether  Mr.  French  is  your  agent  at  Canton  or  who  is  shotild  not 
Capt  Wildes,  or  Mr  Jones  be  in  these  or  Canton. 

Respectfully  Yours 
signd       Eliah  Grimes 
Brig  Owhyhee  N.  W.  Coast  of  America 

P.  S.  The  enclosed  is  an  invoice  of  merchandise  bought  of  Capt 
Martin,  the  brig  will  want  tobacco  next  season  you  may  calculate 
on  1  hhd  a  year  and  40  or  50  good  French  muskets  with  Brass  pans 
as  there  is  many  places  the  Kendrick  muskets  will  not  sell,  also  med- 
icines such  as,  Antimonial  wine  Burgimdy  pitch  doven  powders 
doses  half  of  it  gr  IS  each  other,  flaxseed  half  in  powder,  Paragoric, 
Essence  of  peppermint,  Spirits  of  Nitre  dulcified.  Syrup  of  Squils, 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn  Tincture  of  myrrh.  Balsam  Copavia,  Laudanum 
Gum  kino  in  power,  Opodeldock,  Elixir  Vitriol,  Turlington  Balsam, 
Camphor — 

I  have  reason  to  believe  if  those  medicines  had  been  on  board, 
the  complaints  might  have  been  removed  as  they  were  occasioned 
by  colds.  The  reason  of  my  having  the  bills  of  lading  made  out  in 
this  way  is  that  possibly  one  of  your  vessels  might  be  at  the  Islands, 
in  so  doing  it  would  save  half  the  freight,  should  any  alteration  take 
place  at  the  Islands  Mr.  Jones  will  inform  you.  I  wish  you  to  send 
a  quantity  of  log  paper  all  the  old  newspapers  for  making  up  small 
trade  such  as  mush,  log  paper  for  shot  &  powder  as  we  are  entirely 
destitute,  also  dozen  of  good  locks  have  got  some  two  diqr  rot  [sic] 
on  board,  bills  of  laden  are  wanted. 

August  11th  Ttmgass  N.  W.  C.  America 
Gentlemen, 

Since  shipping  the  furs  on  board  the  Hamilton  of  July  9th, 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  74  black  skins  besides  land  furs  as  per 
bill  of  lading  and  sent  to  Canton  under  the  same  direction  as  here- 
tofore— ^that  part  of  the  cargo  I  bought  of  Capt  Martin  so  far  has 
done  well  and  believe  it  will  not  rising  one  hundred  per  cent  profit, 
one  advantage  will  be  derived  from  it,  it  will  lengthen  out  the  other 
woolen  and  bring  the  skins  much  cheaper  than  those  that  are  all 
bought  of  the  Brig^.  The  standing  price  of  skins  is  three  fathoms 
of  duffil,  three  blankets,  2  gals  Rice  2  molasses  besides  the  small 
presents  or  two  French  or  two  Kendrick  muskets,  or  two  kegs  of 
powder,  those  Holland  christal  liquor  cases  do  well,  one  for  a  prime 
skin,  with  from  one  to  three  galls,  Rum,    .    .    . 

(signed)  Eliah  Grimes 


MONUMENT  TO  CAPTAIN  HEMBEE* 

In  White  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  morning  of  December  22, 
1813,  it  was  annotmced  a  man  child  had  been  bom;  a  few  days 
later  there  appeared  on  the  legal  birth  records  the  name  Absalom 
Jefferson  Hembree,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  Hembree.  He  was 
a  lovely  baby  boy  that  looked  like  his  father. 

Days  rapidly  passed  into  years,  the  boy  soon  came  to  school 
age,  and  as  a  sturdy  youth  attended  the  district  school  in  his  native 
state.  Growing  into  young  man-hood,  he  courted  the  girl  of  his 
choice  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  January,  1835,  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  and  one  month  old  he  was  married- to  Nancy  Dodson. 
During  the  year  1836  A.  J.  Hembree  and  his  wife  moved  into 
Missouri,  where  they  took  up  a  farm  which  they  worked,  im- 
proved and  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years.  They  were  energetic 
people,  ambitious  and  willing  to  sacrifice  comfort  for  advancement. 
When  word  came  to  them  that  a  number  of  people  were  preparing 
to  migrate  to  the  great  northwest — Oregon — they  planned  to  join 
the  train.  So  it  was  that  in  the  early  spring  they  left  their  home 
on  the  third  day  of  May,  1843,  (little  Nancy's  birthday)  and 
started  the  great  trek  across  the  plains  which  did  not  end  until  they 
reached  Oregon  City  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1843;  six 
months  and  ten  days  on  the  road.  This  train  of  1843  was  a  notable 
company  of  people — 120  wagons,  5,000  head  of  live  stock.  Harvey 
W.  Scott,  the  late  editor  of  the  Oregonian  said  "It  numbered  about 
900  persons,  among  whom  were  many  strong  characters  and  con- 
spicuous ability  as  James  Nesmith,  Jesse  Applegate,  Mathew  Gil- 
more,  M.  M.  McCarver,  who  founded  Tacoma;  John  G.  Baker, 
Absalom  J.  Hembree,  Daniel  Waldo,  William  T.  Newby,  Henry  A. 
G.  Lee,  John  and  Daniel  Holman,  Thomas  G.  Naylor,  John  R.  Jack- 
son, the  first  American  settler  between  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound ;  Peter  H.  Bumett,who  went  to  California  and  became  the  first 
governor  of  that  state  after  it  entered  the  union,  and  many  more." 

Many  incidents  of  danger  occurred  on  the  trip  from  Indepen- 
dence, Missouri  to  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  as  was  common  to  all  the 

*0n  Simda7  ^rme  20,  1020,  an  intereitlng  ceremony  was  held  in  Toppenltli,  Takima 
Conntr.  Washington.  The  Washlnffton  State  Historical  Sodetj  had  placed  a  marker  on  the 
battlefield  where  Captain  Hembree  was  killed  hj  the  Indians,  llirongh  the  cooperation  of 
the  authorities  of  Toppenlsh  the  Society  also  placed  a  monument  in  the  public  park  of  that 
dty.  The  program  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  and  addresses.  O.  B.  Sperlln.  of  Tacoma. 
Vice  President  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  Sodety.  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Among 
the  Q>eakers  was  Major  John  W.  Cnllen  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Captain  Hembree,  miTeiled  the  monument.  Other  speakers  Included  Bey.  George  Watters, 
chief  of  the  Taklmas;  B.  6.  Bens,  Vice  President  of  the  Toppenlsh  Commercial  Club;  Mr. 
Sperlln,  and  D.  H.  Bonsted,  City  Attorney  of  Toppenlsh.  The  principal  address  of  the  oc- 
casion was  glren  by  William  P.  Bonney,  Secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Historical .  So- 
ciety, who  traced  the  history  leading  up  to  the  tragic  death  of  Captain  Hembree.  The  ad- 
dress is  here  reproduced  to  make  more  permanent  record  of  the  facts  assembled. 

(178) 
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immigrant  trains  that  made  their  way  over  the  "Old  Oregon  Trail." 
However  this  company  of  1843  was  not  seriously  interfered  with 
or  menaced  by  the  natives  along  the  way,  probably  because  of 
their  great  number,  and  the  fact  that  some  300  of  them  were  bear- 
ing arms.  To  facilitate  travel  and  camp  comfort,  after  having 
been  on  the  road  for  some  time,  the  company  was  divided  into 
squads,  with  individual  leaders.  On  one  occasion  when  M.  M. 
McCarver  and  his  company  was  in  the  lead  a  red  flag  was  seen  in 
the  distance.  Supposing  it  to  be  Indians  with  murderous  intent, 
McCarver  halted  his  squad,  formed  his  armed  men  in  battle  array, 
and  marched  forward.  When  they  reached  the  red  flag  they  found 
It  to  be  a  large  salmon  split  open,  fastened  to  a  pole,  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  fish  was  for  sale  there.  Petty  annoyances  were  prac- 
ticed on  the  company  by  the  Indians,  for  instance,  two  young  men 
with  high  ambitions  tarried  behind  one  day  to  carve  their  names 
on  a  rock  above  that  of  any  other.  A  party  of  Indians  came  along, 
captured  the  aspirants  for  high  honors,  took  them  to  their  company 
and  demanded  a  ransom  for  their  release,  which  was  paid,  much 
to  the  chagrin  and  relief  of  the  captives.  Then  the  Indians  used 
to  steal  horses  during  the  night,  bring  them  back  in  the  morning 
and  demand  pay  for  their  return.  Jesse  Applegate  says  that  four 
successive  times  he  paid  for  the  return  of  one  of  his  horses. 

The  coming  of  this  large  company  in  1843  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  the  Hudsan  Bay  Company.  Or^on  at  that  time  was 
under  the  joint  occupancy  treaty,  with  the  British  trying  to  keep 
all  American  settlers  south  of  the  Columbia  River.  Johnny  Grant, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  factor  at  Port  Hall,  tried  to  dissuade 
the  immigrants  from  bringing  any  wagons  west  of  his  station. 
When  this  company  passed  Grant  sent  word  to  Dr.  McLoughlin, 
the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver;  the 
evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  McLoughlin 
to  Dr.  Tolmie,  stationed  at  Fort  Nisqually — the  original  is  in  the 
State  Historical  Building  and  reads: 

"I  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Grant  informing  me 
there  had  passed  at  Fort  Hall  one  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  states,  bound  for  the  Willamette,  but  no  boundary 
treaty  is  yet  made.  Dr.  Whitman  is  come  back  and  as  yet  we  have 
received  no  papers  from  the  states. 

Vancouver,  Oct.  6,  1843.  Jno.   McLoughun." 

Real  hardships  were  experienced  by  these  pioneers  after  they 
passed  through  the  Grand  Ronde  valley.  A  road  way  had  to  be 
cut  through  the  heavy  timber  across  the  Blue  Mountains.    On  top 
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of  those  motintains  they  experienced  a  snow  storm.  It  was  beauti- 
ful but  uncomfortable.  Provisions  were  running  low,  but  they 
replenished  these  to  some  extent  at  the  Waiilatpu  mission.  Whit- 
man charged  them  forty  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes.  This  seemed 
exhorbitant  to  some  of  them  as  potatoes  in  Missouri  sold  for  twenty 
cents  the  bushel.  The  trip  down  the  Columbia  River  on  rafts  of 
logs,  double  catamarans,  etc.,  was  hazardous  and  tmcomfortable 
in  the  extreme;  cold  fall  days,  litte  food,  tired  out  people — ^it  was 
no  child's  play,  and  yet  only  nine  people  died  on  the  entire  trip 
and  four  of  them  were  drowned.  That  was  not  a  bad  death  rate 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  people  involved. 

Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont  gained  his  fame  as  a  "pathfinder" 
by  following  the  1843  immigrant  train  across  the  plains. 

A.  J.  Hembree  and  family  stayed  in  Oregon  City  until  March. 
1844.  They  then  went  to  Yamhill  county,  where  they  took  up  a 
land  claim  at  about  where  the  town  of  Carlton  is  now  located. 
Here  Mr.  Hembree  constructed  a  hewed  log  house,  the  only  one 
of  that  character  in  that  vicinity,  others  were  of  rough  logs.  Ten 
children  were  bom  to  the  family ;  four  are  still  living. 

"Uncle  Abb,"  as  A.  J.  Hembree  was  known  to  his  neighbors, 
was  popular.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  Oregon  legislature, 
where  he  served  with  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  This  we 
asstune  as  a  fact  because  he  was  re-elected. 

When  the  Indian  war  of  1855  and  '56  began  Mr.  Hembree 
assisted  in  organizing  the  "Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers."  He  was 
elected  captain  of  Company  E. 

While  this  war  was  general  over  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
center  seemed  to  be  the  Yakima  Valley. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  war  was  brought  on  by 
the  treaty  making  of  Governor  Stevens,  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  in  April,  1853,  by  Father  Pandosy,  the  priest 
stationed  at  Atahnum  to  Father  Mesplie  at  The  Dalles  coupled  with 
other  evidence  refutes  such  statements,  and  shows  that  the  war 
was  being  planned  before  Stevens  was  near  Washington. 

A  part  of  the  latter  referred  to  reads :  "A  chief  of  the  upper 
Nez  Perces  has  killed  30  head  of  cattle  at  a  feast  g^ven  to  the 
nation,  and  this  number  of  animals  not  being  sufficient,  seven  more 
were  killed ;  the  feast  was  given  in  order  to  make  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  whites." 

The  Territory  of  Washington  at  that  time  was  sparsely  set- 
tled with  white  people ;  a  few  regular  soldiers  at  Forts  Steilacoom, 
Vancouver  and  Walla  Walla,  under  the  command  of  General  Wool, 
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whose  headquarters  was  in  San  Francisco.  Wool  was  strangely 
opposed  to  having  his  soldiers  do  anything  to  the  Indians  or  to  do 
anything  that  might  be  in  line  of  co-operation  with  Governor  Stev- 
ens, therefore  the  protection  of  life  and  property  devolved  mainly 
on  the  volunteers.  Or^on  sent  about  400  of  her  motmted  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  Colonel  Cornelius  up  the  Columbia  River, 
through  the  Walla  Walla  district,  on  through  the  Palouse  country, 
back  to  the  Columbia  River,  which  stream  two  of  the  companies, 
C  and  E,  crossed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima,  and  proceeded  up 
Satas  Creek.  Early  on  the  morning  of  April  10,  1856  the  colonel 
sent  a  scouting  party  of  ten,  under  the  conmiand  of  A.  J.  Hembree, 
up  the  mountain  side  towards  the  pass.  As  the  scouts  neared  the 
top  they  were  ambushed  by  the  Indians.  I  will  use  Lieutenant 
Stillwell's  words,  one  of  the  scouting  party,  in  describing  what  hap- 
pened: 

"Just  before  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  we  went  over  a  little 
ridge  and  down  a  small  flat  at  the  head  of  and  between  two  can- 
yons, one  a  mere  hollow  and  the  other  a  pretty  good^  sized  canyon. 
The  Indians  were  on  the  big  ridge  to  the  right  of  us,  probably  fifty 
or  sixty  of  them.  About  forty  more  of  them  came  around  and  got 
between  us  and  the  camp  to  cut  us  off  from  our  main  body  of  troops. 
There  were  a  large  number,  probably  one  hundred  Indians  in  the 
large  or  main  canyon  ahead.  When  we  got  over  the  flat,Hembree 
ordered  'Right,  charge  up  the  hill.' 

"About  half  the  way  up  the  hill  the  Indians  fired  on  us.  We 
were  about  fifty  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  when  they  fired. 
None  of  us  were  hit.  They  mostly  overshot  After  they  fired  the 
second  time  they  rose  yelling  and  waving  their  blankets  and  stamp- 
eded our  horses,  and  the  Indians  in  our  rear,  between  us  and  camp, 
closed  in  at  our  back  and  attacked  us. 

"There  were  ten  of  us  altogether.  This  put  us  betwen  the  In- 
dians on  the  ridge  and  the  bunch  of  about  forty  in  the  rear.  About 
this  time  Hembre  said,  'Retreat,  boys,  they  are  too  many  for  us.* 
Then  we  retreated  along  the  flat  between  the  two  canyons  which 
now  seemed  to  be  filled  with  Indians.  In  moving,  Hembree  was  on 
our  exterme  right  near  the  deeper  canyon.  There  were  over  one 
hundred  Indians  there  in  the  big  canyon.  I  was  on  the  extreme  left 
when  we  retreated  and  fell  in  just  ahead  of  the  forty  Indians  on  our 
left.  Four  of  five  of  the  boys  close  to  me,  and  just  as  we  got  on 
the  level  spot  between  the  two  canyons,  and  just  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  before  starting  down,  Hembree  was  shot  from  his  mule.  He 
was  shot  in  the  right  side  just  above  the  hip  bone,  the  shot  coming 
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out  on  the  left  side  at  the  second  rib ;  the  ball  going  dear  through. 
He  called  to  the  boys  not  to  leave  him. 

"My  animal  was  weak  and  I  was  holding  it  in  to  keep  it  from 
overjumping  itself  when  it  came  to  the  steep  part  going  down  the 
hill.  An  Indian  came  up  to  me  on  this  steep  hill  and  kept  gaining 
on  me  tmtil  his  horse's  nose  was  against  my  right  knee.  I  knew  that 
as  soon  as  I  struck  level  ground  he'd  put  his  gun  against  me  and 
shoot,  and  it  would  be  all  off.  I  threw  my  horse  onto  its  hatm- 
ches  and  swung  her  around  to  the  left,  and  as  I  came  arotmd  die 
Indian  fell  off  his  horse  before  he  could  get  his  gun  up  to  his  face. 
I  looked  around  and  then  saw  Hembree  lying  with  his  head  down 
hill.  He  was  braced  up  with  his  right  hand  and  was  using  his 
revolver  with  his  left.  This  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  he 
was  shot,  he  having  gone  over  the  point  of  a  small  sharp  ridge  out 
of  sight,  just  before  he  was  shot.  Just  then  an  Indian  ran  up  to 
him  and  fired,  shooting  him  through  the  heart.  Hembree  fell  over 
and  moved  one  foot  and  then  one  hand  afterwards  and  then  lay 
still.  I  could  not  keep  my  horse  still,  but  every  time  she  whirled 
around  I  fired,  having  a  good  pair  of  Colt's  Dragoon  revolvers  and 
with  them  held  back  the  forty  mounted  Indians  until  the  balance  of 
our  party  came  up." 

Mr.  Stilwell  says  that  the  fight  continued  all  day  and  that  sev- 
eral Indians  were  killed.  Captain  Hembree's  body  was  recovered, 
taken  to  Oregon  and  buried  on  the  home  farm  which  is  still  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Hembree  family. 

Those  Oregon  Volunteers  went  through  many  hardships,  dan- 
gers and  privations  during  the  winter  of  1855  and  '56  in  their  effort 
to  protect  American  white  settlers'  lives  and  property.  It  has  long 
been  the  desire  of  members  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  So- 
ciety to  make  some  visible  recognition  of  the  part  they  played. 
Curator  L.  V.  McWhorter,  some  three  years  ago  got  information 
from  an  Indian  as  to  the  battle  ground,  and  the  fact  that  a  white 
man  was  killed  there;  last  year  through  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Toppenish  Commercial  Club,  we  were  able  to  have  Lieutenant  Wm. 
D.  Stillwell  of  Tilamook,  Oregon,  come  here  and  go  with  us  in 
Mr.  Newell's  auto  to  the  battle  ground  and  point  out  to  us  the 
exact  spot  where  Hembree  fell.  A  marker  has  been  placed  on  that 
spot  and  now  we  are  about  to  imveil  a  carved  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  grand  and  good  man  who  died  that  others  might 
live.  This  monument  stands  here  in  silent  repose  by  the  legal  per- 
mit of  your  City  Council  and  in  its  silence  tells  to  the  world  the 
human  fate  of  Captain  Absalom  Jefferson  Hembree. 

W.  P.  Bonney. 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST* 

Ships  and  the  sea  arc  always  fascinating,  but  they  take  on  a 
double  interest  when  they  are  concerned  with  places  we  know.  Con- 
sidering the  possibilities  that  offer  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  surprising  that  there  have  not  been 
more  attempts  to  outline  it  in  a  complete  form.  The  famous  old 
Eliza  Anderson  and  a  few  of  the  earliest  vessels  built  on  the  coast 
are  familiar  to  some  of  us  because  of  their  individual  interest; 
but  aside  from  Lewis  and  Dryden's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  there  are  no  organized  presentation  of  the  subject. 

There  are  excellent  accounts  of  the  ship  yards,  like  that  of 
the  Hall  Brothers,  whose  work  extends  back  for  many  years,  and 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  beginnings  of 
shipbuilding  all  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  There  are  de- 
lightful reminiscences  of  the  pioneers  which  give  vivid  little  pic- 
tures of  the  conditions  surrounding  marine  life  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  But  they  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  different  his- 
tories and  old  bound  magazines,  so  that  any  impulse  to  look  them 
up  is  apt  to  be  checked  by  the  thought,  "O,  but  it  takes  so  long  to 
find  them  .  .  . .  " 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  bibliographies  on  Northwest  shipbuild- 
ing seem  desirable.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  reading  upon  the 
subject  will  find  plenty  of  material  in  the  well-known  books  that  are 
in  any  good  Northwest  collection.  The  ensuing  bibliography,  thou^ 
it  is,  of  course,  incomplete,  ought  to  serve  as  a  time-saver  for 
the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  a  special  topic. 

It  includes  articles  on  the  great  rise  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry with  the  coming  of  the  war  and  the  Government  ship  yards. 
It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  the  sites  of  some  of  the  new  yards 
have  their  historical  importance,  in  being  old  yards  remodelled,  or 
the  locations  of  projected  shipbuilding  plants  which  never  mater- 
ialized because  the  venture  was  too  costly  at  the  time.  The  present 
situation  is  really  a  premature  culmination  of  a  movement  that 
began  far  back  in  the  past,  and  affords  rather  an  unusual  study. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
past  and  an  understanding  of  the  opportimities  offered  by  the 
Puget  Sound  country.  Even  the  war  could  not  have  brought  the 
ship  yards  here  if  there  had  not  been  a  suitable  coast  upon  which 
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to  establish  them,  and,  perhaps,  the  previous  trial-and-error  ex- 
periments in  finding  the  best  locations  for  them. 

Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  Lewis  and  Dryden's  Ma- 
rine History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  help  realizing  what  a 
truly  monumental  piece  of  work  it  is.  It  extends  over  a  period  of 
about  forty  years,  from  1854  to  1895,  giving  a  complete  record  of 
the  steps  in  the  growth  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  as  well  as 
giving  an  accotmt  of  the  few  earlier  vessels  which  are  to  be  re- 
memberd  for  their  historical  value.  In  the  preface  it  is  announced 
their  aim  is  to  give  the  marine  history,  and  that  only ;  for  it  has  been 
omitted  from  the  other  histories  of  the  Northwest.  To  do  this, 
year  by  year,  giving  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  vessels  built 
and  the  names  and  activities  of  the  most  important  men  concerned 
in  the  various  enterprises  was  obviously  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

But  the  finished  book  does  not  present  the  purely  statistical 
aspect  which  we  would  expect  of  one  founded  so  largely  upon  stat- 
istics. It  is  accurate  and  well  arranged,  with  the  same  general  out- 
line for  the  treatment  of  each  year;  important  vessels,  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  important  men,  and  marine  disasters.  But  it  is 
written  so  as  to  avoid  undue  repetition  and  anything  which  might 
make  it  dry  reading.  Because  it  is  so  inclusive  it  has  semed  the 
most  reliable  source  from  which  to  draw  up  a  chronological  table 
of  ships  built  on  the  coast.  This  table  is  intended  to  show  the 
relative  importance  of  different  localities  in  marine  history,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  manufacture  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
in  each  locality.  Wherever  possible  the  classification  has  been  re- 
duced to  simply  "steam"  and  "sail,"  for  imiformity's  sake  and  to 
avoid  confusion.  Only  coastbuilt  vesels  have  been  tabulated,  though 
the  history  covers  a  great  many  of  the  river  boats  in  the  earlier 
times.  For  drawing  general  comparisons  and  discovering  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  development  of  the  industry,  the  table  ought  to  be 
useful.  But  for  the  real  interest  that  centers  around  Port  Lud- 
low and  Port  Blakely,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma  and  Portland,  and  all 
the  little  harbors  where  marine  activities  grew  and  died  and  grew 
again,  one  must  read  some  of  the  chapters  from  the  history  itself. 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1788 

Northwest  America  Nootka  Sound 

schooner 

1792 

Adventure 

Clayoquot  Sound 

sloop 

1811 

DoUy 

Astoria 

schooner 

1841 

Star  of  Or^on 

Swan  Island 

schooner 

1854 

H.  C.  Page 

New  Whatcom 

schooner 

1854 

Emilie  Parker 

Olympia 

schooner 

1854 

A.  Y.  Trask 

Port  Discovery 

schooner 

1854 

Col.  Ebcy 

Port  Townsend 

sloop 

1856 

Umpqua 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1858 

Julia  Barclay 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1858 

Eliza  Anderson 

Portland 

steamer 

1859 

Arago 

Coos  Bay 

brig 

1860 

Florence  E.  WaltonCoos  Bay 

steamer 

1861 

Rebecca 

Dungeness 

schooner 

1861 

Cariboo  and  Fly 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1862 

Rose   (Baranoff) 

Sitka 

steamer 

1863 

George  S.  Wright 

Port  Ludlow 

steamer 

1863 

Mary  Woodruff 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1864 

Coldstream 

Albcmi,  B.  C. 

sail 

1864 

Passiac 

Gra/s  Harbor 

sail 

1864 

Pioneer 

01}TOpia 

steamer 

1864 

Jenny  Jones 

Port  Townsend 

schooner 

1864 

L.  B.  Hastings 

Port  Townsend 

sail 

1864 

Black  Diamond 

Seattle 

steamer 

1864 

Alexandria 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1866 

Politkofsky 

Sitka 

steamer 

1867 

Robert  Cowan 

Sooke,  B.  C. 

brig 

1869 

K.  L.  Mastick 

Port  Discovery 

tug 

1869 

Forest  Queen 

Port  Ludlow 

bark 

1869 

Phantom 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1869 

Tidal  Wave 

Port  Madison 

baric 

1869 

Clara  Light 

Steilacoom 

schooner 

1869 

Favorite 

Utsalady 

tug 

1869 

Linnie 

Utsaladv 

• 

steamer 

1869 

Emma 

Victoria.  B.  C. 

steamer 

1870 

Lightning 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1870 

Tolo 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1870 

Wildwood 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

i 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1871 

Etta  White 

Freeport 

steamer 

1871 

Livley 

Mare  Island 

steamer 

1871 

Clara 

Seattle 

steamer 

1871 

Comet 

Seattle 

steamer 

1871 

Zephyr 

Seattle 

steamer 

1871 

Katie  Ladd 

Westport 

ferry 

1872 

Gotana 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1872 

Oregonian 

Coos  Bav 

schooner 

1872 

Big  River 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1872 

Blakely 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1872 

Serena  Thayer 

Port  Discovery 

schooner 

1872 

Mary  Parker 

Port  Townsend 

schooner 

1872 

Maude 

San  Juan  Island 

steamer 

1872 

Georgia 

Seabeck 

steamer 

1872 

Etta  May 

West  Port 

schooner 

1873 

Portland 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1873 

Empire 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1874 

Western  Shore 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1874 

Annie  Gee 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1874 

Ellen  J.  McKinnon  Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1874 

Jessie  Nickerson 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1874 

Pio  Benito 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1874 

Twilight 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1874 

Addie 

Seattle 

tow 

1874 

Fanny 

Seattle 

steamer 

1874 

Lena  C.  Gray 

Seattle 

steamer 

1875 

Laura  May 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1875 

Panonia 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1875 

L.  J.  Perry 

Port   Gamble 

schooner 

1875 

American  Girl 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

Annie  Lyle 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

Cassie  Hayward 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

Emma  Utter 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

Ida  Schnauer 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

La  Geronde 

Port  I^udlow 

schooner 

1875 

Wm.  L.  Beebc 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1875 

Fanny  Lake 

Seattle 

steamer 

1876 

Thomas  Corwin 

Albina,  Ore. 

cutter 

1876 

Katie  Flickinger 

Belltown 

sail 

1876 

Jennie  Stella 

Coos  Bav 

schooner 

1876 

Capitol 

Olympia 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1876 

Courser 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1876 

Premier 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1876 

Reporter 

Port  I^udlow 

sail 

1876 

Despatch 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1876 

Robert  &  Mmnte 

Port  Madison 

schooner 

1876  Cassandta  Adams 

Seabeck 

sail 

1876 

Hyack 

Seattle 

steamer 

1876 

Messenger 

Seattle 

steamer 

1876 

Minnie  May 

Seattle 

steamer 

1876 

NelUe 

Seattle 

steamer 

1876 

Hayes 

Umpqua 

schooner 

1876 

J.  B.  Leeds 

Umpqua 

schooner 

1876 

Marv  Parker 

* 

Utsalady 

schooner 

1876 

Reliance 

Victoria 

steamer 

• 

1877 

John  Nation 

Belltown 

steamer 

1877 

North  Bend 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1877 

H.  C.  Merchant 

Marshfield 

sail 

1877 

M.  E.  Forster 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1877 

Wailele 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1877 

Hueneme 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1877 

Richard  Holyoke 

Seabeck 

tug 

1878 

Peerless 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1878 

Old  Settler 

Olympia 

steamer 

1878. 

Catherine  Sudden 

Port  Ltidlow 

sail 

1878 

Liholtiho 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1878 

Luka 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1878 

Waiehu 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1878 

Gem 

Seattle 

• 

steamer 

1878 

Josephine 

Seattle 

steamer 

1878 

Woodsied 

Sooke 

steamer 

1879 

Santa  Rosa 

Marshfield 

schooner 

1879 

James  Makee 

Port  Ludlow 

steamer 

1879 

Malolo 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1879 

Olympus 

Seabeck 

sail 

1879 

Cassiar 

Seattle 

steamer 

1879 

George  E.  Starr 

Seattle 

steamer 

1879 

Neptune 

Seattle 

steamer 

1879 

Emily  Stevens 

Westport,  Ore. 

schooner 

1880 

Eva 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1880 

George  C.  Perkins  Coos  Bay 

sail 

1880 

State  of  Sonora 

Coos  Bay 

sail 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1880 

Aggie 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1880 

C.  R.  Bishop 

Port  Ludlow 

steamer 

1880 

Wrestler 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1880 

Augusta 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1880 

Hercules 

Portland 

barge 

1880 

Wyatchie 

Portland 

barge 

1880 

AlKi 

Seattle 

steamer 

1880 

Daisy 

Seattle 

steamer 

1880 

Edith  Grace 

Seattle 

steamer 

1880. 

Joe  Adams 

Seattle 

steamer 

1880 

Seattle 

Seattle 

steamer 

1881 

Biz 

Arcadia 

steamer 

1881 

Alert 

Coos  Bav 

steamer 

1881 

James  A.  Garfield 

Coos  Bay 

steamer 

1881 

John  G.  North 

Coos  Bay 

steamer 

1881 

Shoo  Fly 

Coupeville 

steamer 

1881 

Annie  Larson 

Port  Blakely 

schooner 

1881 

Hornet 

Port  Blakely 

tug 

1881 

Lottie  Carson 

Port  Blakely 

schooner 

1881 

Maria  E.  Smith 

Port  Blakely 

schooner 

1881 

Kitsap 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1881 

Jeannie 

Port  Townsend 

steamer 

1881 

Yaquina 

Portland 

steamer 

1881 

Frances  Alice 

St.  Helens 

schooner 

1881 

Mary  Winkleman 

Seabeck 

sail 

1881 

Retriever 

Seabeck 

sail 

1881 

Hope 

Seattle 

tug 

1881 

Jessie 

Seattle 

steamer 

\9%\ 

Lily 

Seattle 

steamer 

1881 

Sea  Witch 

Seattle 

steamer 

1881 

Seattle 

Seattle 

steamer 

1882 

General  Miles 

Astoria 

steamer 

1882 

Edna 

Seattle 

steamer 

1882 

Evangel 

Seattle 

steamer 

1882 

Steadfast 

Seattle 

steamer 

1882 

Baby  Mine 

Steilacoom 

steamer 

1883 

Baloena 

Ballard 

steamer 

1883 

Rustler 

East  Soimd 

schooner 

1883 

Squak 

Houghton 

steamer 

1883 

Columbia 

Knappton 

schooner 

1883 

Minnie  Miller 

Lincoln 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

1883 

Glen 

Marshfield 

1883 

Jennie  Wand 

Marshfield 

1883 

Arrow 

Olvmpia 

1883 

Parkersburg 

Parkersburg 

1883 

Corona 

Port  Ludlow 

1883 

Dora  Bluhm 

Port  Ludlow 

1883 

Planter 

Port  Ludlow 

1883 

Kosalind 

Port  Ludlow 

1883 

Skagit 

Port  Ludlow 

1883 

Edith  R. 

Seattle 

1883 

Glide 

Seattle 

1883 

Port  Suisun 

Seattle 

1883 

Sailor  Boy 

South  Bend 

1883 

Bob  Irving 

Tacoma 

1883 

Swan 

Tacoma 

1884 

Sophia 

Lake  Bay 

1884 

Bella 

New  Westminster 

1884 

Leonard 

New  Westminster 

1884 

Shoo  Fly 

Port  Ludlow 

1884 

Tyee 

Port  Ludlow 

1884 

Maude 

Port  Madison 

1884 

Enterprise 

Port  Townsend 

1884 

Louise 

Seabeck 

1884 

Cascades 

Seattle 

1884 

Colby 

Seattle 

1884 

Pearl 

Seattle 

1884 

Watchmaker 

Seattle 

1884 

Skookum 

Skookum  Bav 

1884 

Cuba 

Tacoma 

1884 

Utsalady 

Utsaladv 

* 

1884 

Mermaid 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

1884 

Edith 

Whatcom 

1886 

Dolphin 

Astoria 

1886 

Electric 

Astoria 

1886 

Favorite 

Astoria 

1S86 

Nellie 

Columbia 

1886 

Cruiser 

Coos  Bay 

18S6 

Novelty 

Coos  Bay 

1886 

Traveller 

Coos  Bay 

1886 

Edith  E. 

Houghton 

1886 

Alton 

Marshfield 

Kind 

schooner 

schooner 

steamer 

schooner 

schooner 

schooner 

steamer 

schooner 

schooner 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

schooner 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

tug 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

ferry 

tug 

schooner 

tug 

steamer 

schooner 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1886 

Antelope 

Marshfield 

steamer 

1886 

Butcher  Boy 

Marshfield 

steamer 

1886 

Eloise 

Olympia 

steamer 

1886 

Mikahala 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1886 

S.  N.  Castle 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1886 

Wailele 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1886 

W.  S.  Bowne 

Port  Blakelv 

• 

schooner 

1886 

Planter 

Port  Ludlow 

sail 

1886 

Albina  No.  1 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Daisy 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Julia 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Lena 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Mikado 

Portland 

launch 

1886 

N.  S.  Bentley 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Quinant 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Rosie  Olsen 

Portland 

schooner 

1886 

Three  Sisters 

Portland 

steamer 

1886 

Alaskan 

vSeattle 

steamer 

1886 

Allie  I.  Alger 

Seattle 

schooner 

1886 

Gleaner 

vSeattle 

steamer 

1886 

Grace 

Seattle 

steamer 

1886 

Jennie  Carroll 

Seattle 

steamer 

1886 

May  Queen 

Seattle 

steamer 

1886 

Yukon 

Seattle 

steamer 

1886 

Bessie 

Taooma 

steamer 

1886 

Clara  Brown 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1886 

Little  Joe 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1886 

Mogul 

Tacoma 

tug 

1886 

Mischief 

Yaquina  Bay 

schooner 

1887 

Tolo 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1887 

De  Haro 

East  Sound 

steamer 

1887 

Pioneer 

Hoquiam 

schooner 

1887 

Volunteer 

Hoquiam 

schooner 

1887 

North  Bay 

Olympia 

steamer 

1887 

F.  S.  Redfield 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1887 

Fred  E.  Sander 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1887 

Lizzie  Vance 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1887 

Robert  Sudden 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1887 

S.  G.  Wilder 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1887 

Kitsap 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 

1887 

W.  F.  Jewett 

Port  Ludlow 

schooner 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1887 

Zampa 

Port  Townsend 

sail 

1887 

J.  M.  Coleman 

Seattle 

tug 

1887 

Rainier 

Seattle 

steamer 

1887 

Takou 

Seattle 

siteamer 

1887 

Violet 

Seattle 

steamer 

1887 

Bessie 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1887 

Skagit  Chief 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1887 

Mamie 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Badger 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Eliza 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Muriel 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Nell 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Red  Star 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1887 

Iris 

Wrangel,  Alaska 

launch 

1888 

Polar  Bear 

Astoria 

steamer 

1888 

Volga 

Astoria 

steamer 

1888 

Wenona 

Astoria 

steamer 

1888 

Ralph  J.  Long 

Bandon,  Ore. 

sail 

1888 

Aberdeen 

Gray's  Harbor 

steamer 

1888 

Rival 

Knappton 

steamer 

1888 

Louis 

North  Bend,  Ore. 

sail 

1888 

J.  E.  Boyden 

North  Seattle 

tug 

1888 

Meta 

OhTnpia 

steamer 

1888 

T.  M.  Richardson 

Oneatta 

steamer 

1888 

E.  K.  Wood 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1888 

J.  M.  Coleman 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1888 

Oceanica  Vance 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1888 

Robert  Searles 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1888 

Lakme 

Port  Madison 

steamer 

1888 

Puritan 

Port  Madison 

sail 

1888 

Brisk 

Portland 

launch 

1888 

Cyclone 

Portland 

steamer 

1888 

Jessie 

Portland 

launch 

1888 

Edison 

Samish 

steamer 

1888 

E.  W.  Purdy 

Seattle 

steamer 

1888 

Halys 

Seattle 

steamer 

1888 

Jayhawker 

Seattle 

steamer 

1888 

Delta 

Stanwood 

steamer 

1888 

City  of  Ellensburg 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1888 

Harry  Lynn 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1888 

Henry  Bailey 

Tacoma 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1888 

Thomas  L.  Nixon 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1888 

Augusta 

Yaquina  Bay 

schooner 

1889 

Whishkah  Chief 

Aberdeen 

steamer 

1889 

Rlma 

Cosmopolis 

steamer 

1889 

Montesano 

Cosroopolis 

steamer 

1889 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Wash. 

steamer 

1889 

Albert  Lea 

Gig  Harbor 

steamer 

1889 

Printer 

Hoquiam 

tug 

1889 

Vixen 

Maple  Grove 

steamer 

1889 

Indiana 

Mt.  Vernon 

steamer 

1889 

Delaware 

New  Westminster 

steamer 

1889 

Gardiner  City 

North  Bend 

schooner 

1889 

Edna 

Olympia 

steamer 

1889 

Angeles 

Port  Angeles 

steamer 

1889 

Golden  Shore 

Port  Blakely 

schooner 

1889 

Irmgard 

Port  Blakelv 

sail 

1889 

Robert  Lewers 

Port  Blakely 

schooner 

1889 

Sarah  M.  Renton 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1889 

Thistle 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1889 

Discovery 

Port  Townsend 

tug 

1889 

Dispatch 

Seattle 

steamer 

1889 

Mascotte 

Seattle 

steamer 

1889 

Fairhaven 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1889 

Mocking  Bird 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1889 

MoIIie  Bleaker 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1889 

Sophia  Sutherland 

Tacoma 

schooner 

1889 

State  of  WashingtonTacoma 

steamer 

1889 

Al  Ki 

Utsalady 

steamer 

1889 

Utsalady 

Utsalady 

steamer 

1889 

Alert 

Victoria 

tug 

1889 

Lome 

Victoria 

tug 

1889 

Advance 

Whatcom 

steamer 

1890 

J.  M.  Weatherwax  Aberdeen 

schooner 

1890 

Occident 

Ballard 

steamer 

1890 

Alta 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1890 

Eagle 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1890 

Hornet 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1890 

Rescue 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1890 

Wasp 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

1890 

Vine 

Gig  Harbor 

sail 

1890 

Chehalis 

Gray's  Harbor 

steamer 
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Dat< 

!            Name 

189G 

1    Kima 

189C 

1    Lizzie  A. 

189G 

1    Annie  M.  Pence 

1890 

1    Willie  R.  Hiime 

189G 

1    Antelope 

1890 

(    Doctor 

1891 

Flyer 

1891 

Chicago 

1891 

A.  R.  Robinson 

1891 

EUU 

1891 

Florence  Heniy 

1891 

Occident 

1891 

Transit 

1891 

.    Homer 

1891 

Laurel 

1891 

Arago 

1891 

Bowhead 

1891 

Volante 

1891 

Virgil  T.  Price 

1891 

La  Bon  Ton 

1891 

Qty  of  Aberdeen 

1891 

Clan  McDonald 

1891 

Myra 

1891 

ChehaUs 

1891 

Coos  River 

1891 

Rambler 

1891 

Caledonia 

1891 

E.  M.  McGiU 

1891 

Rover 

1891 

Alice  Cook 

1891 

Aloha 

1891 

John  D.  Tallant 

1891 

Meteor 

1891 

Prosper 

1891 

W.  H.  Talbot 

1891 

Rapid  Transit 

1891 

Aida 

1891 

Dandy 

1891 

Elwood 

1891 

Ocean  Wave 

1891 

Victorian 

Place 

Kind 

Gray's  Harbor 

steamer 

Henderson  Bay 

steamer 

Lummi 

steamer 

North  Bend 

sail 

Oak  Harbor 

steamer 

Olympia 

steamer 

[No  place  given] 

steamer 

Aberdeen 

lamich 

Brooklyn 

steamer 

Ballard 

steamer 

Ballard 

steamer 

Ballard 

steamer 

Ballard 

schooner 

Bandon,  Ore. 

steamer 

Chican,  Alaska 

steamer 

G)os  Bay 

sail 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

G)os  Bav 

sail 

Eagle  Harbor 

steamer 

Edmunds 

steamer 

Gray's  Harbor 

steamer 

Grays  Harbor 

freighter 

Hoodsport 

steamer 

Hoquiam 

sail 

Marshfield 

steamer 

Montesano 

launcli 

New  Westminster 

steamer 

North  Bav 

steamer 

Olvmpia 

steamer 

Port  Blakdy 

sail 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

Port  Hadlock 

freighter 

Port  Lodlow 

sail 

Port  Orchard 

steamer 

Portland 

steamer 

Portland 

steamer 

Portland 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1891 

Anaconda 

Seattle 

sail 

1891 

Emmett  Felitz 

Seattle 

sail 

1891 

Forsaken 

Seattle 

steamer 

1891 

Lena 

Seattle                      <■ 

launch 

1891 

Maggie  H.  Yarrow  Seattle 

steamer 

1891 

Marion  A. 

Seattle 

launch 

1891 

Minnie  M. 

Seattle 

steamer 

1891 

Monoma 

Seattle 

launch 

1891 

Mystic 

Seattle 

tug 

1891 

Perhaps 

Seattle 

launch 

1891 

Renton 

Seattle 

launch 

1891 

Lillian  R.  Moore 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1891 

Capilano 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1891 

Comox 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

steamer 

1892 

Progress 

Aberdeen 

steamer 

1892 

Augusta 

Ballard 

steamer 

1892 

Beaver 

Ballard 

steamer 

1892 

Island  Belle 

Ballard 

steamer 

1892 

Monticello 

Ballard 

steamer 

1892 

Stimson 

Ballard 

steamer 

1892 

H.  C.  Wahlberg 

Coos  Bay 

schooner 

1892 

Prosper 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1892 

Toiwo 

Grays  Harbor 

steamer 

1892 

Gleaner 

Hoquiam 

sail 

1892 

Thistle 

Hoquiam 

steamer 

1892 

Aloha 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1892 

Bonita 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1892 

Lyman  D.  Foster 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1892 

William  Bowden 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1892 

Achilles 

Portland 

sail 

1892 

Alice  Blanchard 

St.  Michael's  Id. 

steamer 

1892 

Deahks 

Seattle 

sail 

1892 

Ellis 

Seattle 

steamer 

1892 

Guy 

Seattle 

launch 

1892 

Laura 

Seattle 

launch 

1892 

Lemolo 

Seattle 

launch 

1892 

Milton 

Seattle 

launch 

1892 

Willard  Ainsworth  Seattle 

sail 

1892 

Winifred 

Seattle 

launch 

1892 

Minnie  M. 

Snohomish 

steamer 

1892 

City  of  Stanwood 

Stanwood 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

PUce 

Kind 

18Q2 

Blue  Star 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1892 

Edhh  M. 

Tacoma 

launch 

1892 

Freda 

Tacoma 

launch 

1893 

Josie  Barrows 

Aberdeen 

steamer 

1893 

Winchester 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1893 

George  W.  PrescotllroiMlale 

sail 

1893 

Blanco 

Marshfidd 

steamer 

1893 

Lydia  TbompsoD 

Port  Angeles 

steamer 

1893 

Alert 

Port  Blakdy 

sail 

1893 

C.  S.  Holmes 

Port  Blakely 

sail 

1893 

Magic 

Port  Blakely 

tug 

1893 

Pharos 

Port  Townscnd 

steamer 

1893 

Primrose 

Port  Townsend 

steamer 

1893 

Kehani 

Portland 

steamer 

1893 

W.  S.  Udd 

Portland 

dredge 

1893 

Hattie  Hansen 

Pontiac 

steamer 

1893 

Angeline 

Seattle 

steamer 

1893 

Columbia 

Seattle 

sail 

1893 

Gypsy 

Seattle 

steamer 

1893 

Ida  Etta 

Seattle 

sail 

1893 

Lillie 

Seattle 

steamer 

1893 

Princess 

Seattle 

steamer 

1893 

St.Lawrence 

Seattle 

sail 

1893 

Telegraph 

Seattle 

steamer 

1893 

Utopia 

Seattle 

barge 

1893 

Crescent 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Delight 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Elsie 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Emily  Seward 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Emma  Florence 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Henry  A.  Strong 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Northwestern 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Orion 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Rhododendron 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Stampede 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1893 

Victor 

Tacoma 

steamer 

1894 

City  of  Bothwell 

[No  place  given.] 

steamer 

1894 

Citv  of  Renton 

fNo  place  given.] 

steamer 

1894 

Penguin 

Ballard 

sail 

1894 

Stella  Erland 

Ballard 

sail 

1894 

Vieilant 

Ballard 

steamer 
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Date 

Name 

Place 

Kind 

1894 

General  Siglin 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1894 

Omega 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1894 

Peregrim 

Coos  Bay 

sail 

1894 

Ariel 

New  Whatcom 

steamer 

1894 

Ella  Johnson 

Port  Angeles 

sail 

1894 

Eyas 

Port  Blakely 

steamer 

1894 

Loyal 

Seattle 

schooner 

1894 

M.  M.  Morrell 

Seattle 

schooner 

1895 

City  of  Everett 

Everett 

whaleback 
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BEGINNING  OF  MILITIA  IN  WASHINGTON  * 

Headquarters,  Militia,  Washington  Territory, 

01)mipia,  Feby.  12,  1855. 
Sir: 

The  legislature  of  this  territory  having  seen  fit  to  appoint  me 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Militia  and  to  devolve  upon  me  in  the 
absence  of  other  appointments  the  duty  of  organizing  the  system, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  from  you  copies  ofj  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  Militia,  of  the  regulations  adopted  by 
some  of  the  volunteer  or  tmiformed  companies  for  their  own 
government  and  of  the  regulations  and  forms  used  in  your  own 
and  other  officers  of  the  service,  in  fact  any  material  which  in 
your  opinion  will  serve  to  aid  in  establishing  our  system  upon  a 
good  basis  and  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  spare  copies. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  arm  such  companies  as  are  enrolled 
on  the  prairies  east  of  the  Cascades  as  Calvary,  probably  Motmted 
Riflemen  and  those  in  the  forest  coimtry  of  the  western  side 
mainly  as  foot  rifles,  an  arrangement  best  suited  to  the  character 
of  our  country  and  population.  The  poverty  of  the  citizens  and 
the  sparseness  of  settlement  will  prevent  our  obtaining  artillery 
of  which  there  is  great  necessity  and  which  otherwise  we  should 
introduce  as  a  leading  feature.  Any  suggestions  from  yourself 
upon  the  subject  of  organization  will  be  very  gratefully  received, 
as  well  as  information  whether  other  states  have  introduced  im- 
provements which  you  think  desirable  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Sir  your  obt.  servant, 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

•Bmil  Bdward  Hnrje,  while  Mfticliiiic  for  early  Alaakft  doomnents  In  tn  old  bookstore  In 
yew  York  came  upon  the  following  nrlfrlnal  lett<>r  by  G^orire  Glbb«  which  he  promptly  pnr- 
chaaed  and  forwarded  to  hia  Alma  Mater,  the  UnlTeralty  of  Waahlnfton.  It  la  one  of  the 
ftrat  docmnents  relating  to  militia  organliatlon  In  Waahlnfton.  George  CHbba  was  one  of 
the  moet  cultured  and  effectlre  men  who  came  In  contac^t  with  the  early  Northwest.  He 
was  bom  In  Bnnswldc,  now  Astoria,  Long  laland.  New  York,  on  Jnly  17,  1815,  and  died 
In  New  Haren,  Ckmnecticnt,  on  April  0,  1878.  His  grandfather  was  OllTer  Wolcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  six  years,  1796-1801,  and  his  father,  George  Gibbs,  was  one  of  the  most 
famons  mineralogists  of  his  day.  A  brother,  OliTer  Woloott  GIbbs,  was  a  famona  diemlst 
and  soldier.  George  Gibbs  waa  educated  as  a  lawyer  but  his  lore  of  the  out-of-doors  led 
him  Into  other  fields.  He  came  West  during  the  California  gold  rush  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Northwest.  He  aerved  as  geologist  on  the  railroad  surreys  under  Goremor  Isaac  I.  Sterena 
and  hia  reports  on  geology  and  also  on  ethnology  contain  masses  of  information,  the  Im- 
portance of  which  la  growing  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  Hie  letter  here  pt^Ushed  was 
written  during  that  time  of  intense  actlrlty.  He  waa  one  of  the  helpful  men  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Bmithsonlan  Inititutlon,  when  it  entered  the  fleld  of  ethnology.  Aside  from 
its  Inherent  Tslue  the  letter  serres  also  the  good  purpose  of  drawing  attention  once  more 
to  the  remarkable  career  of  George  Glbbs. 
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[Continued  from  Volume  XL,  page  135] 

Mbntok,  a  former  town  three  miles  from  Pataha  in  Garfield 
County.  It  was  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  the  county  seat.  Known 
first  as  Raffert/s  Ranch,  the  town  was  later  named  Belfast  and  in 
1881  the  name  was  changed  to  Mentor  in  honor  of  President 
Garfield's  home  town  in  Ohio.  {History  of  Southeastern  Washing- 
ton,  pages  504-505  and  549.) 

Mbnzibs  Island,  a  former  name  of  the  island  in  the  Columbia 
River  opposite  Fort  Vancouver,  and  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  pres- 
ent boundry.  The  name  was  an  honor  for  Archibald  Menzies, 
surgeon  and  naturalist  with  the  Vancouver  Expedition,  1792.  On 
May  2,  1825,  the  botanist  Douglas  wrote :  "Made  a  visit  to  Menzies 
Island,  in  the  Columbia  River  opposite  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
establishment  at  Point  Vancouver,  seventy-five  miles  from  Cape 
Disappointment."  (Journal  of  David  Douglas,  1823-1827,  page  115.) 
Wilkes  in  1841  charted  it  as  "Barclay  Island''  (United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart 
72).  The  United  States  Government  now  uses  the  name  Hayden 
Island  (Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  6154.) 

Mbrcek  Island,  along  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington, 
in  King  County.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Asa  Shinn  Mercer  who 
once  owned  land  there.  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  June  30, 1909). 
By  the  Duwamish  Indians  the  place  was  called  "Klut-use.''  (J.  A. 
Costello,  The  Siwash.) 

Meredith,  a  station  three  miles  south  of  Kent,  in  King  County. 
It  was  named  for  some  noted  man  or  place  in  West  Virginia  by  the 
Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  officials  in  1905.  (Postmaster  at 
Christopher,  in  Names  AfSS.  Letter  73.) 

Merrifield  Cove,  in  Griffin  Bay,  San  Juan  Island,  in  San  Juan 
County.  The  name  is  in  honor  of  Stafford  Merrifield,  an  early 
settler. 

Mesa,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  the  central 
part  of  Franklin  County.    The  word  in  Spanish  means  "table-land." 

Meskill,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  the  west 
central  part  of  Lews  County.  It  was  formerly  called  "Donahue" 
or  "Donahue  Spur"  in  honor  of  Francis  Donahue,  of  Chehalis,  who 
owned  the  land 
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METAI.INE  Falls,  a  town  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  Railway  in  the  south  central  part  of  Pend  Oreille  County, 
The  original  town  was  across  the  Pend  Oreille  River  and  was  named 
by  miners  in  the  golden  days  of  1849  because  they  thought  the 
entire  district  was  covered  with  minerals.  The  noise  of  the  falls 
in  the  river  can  be  heard  in  the  town  which  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  falls.    (E.  O.  Dressel,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  51.) 

Methow,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Okanogan  County,  of  a  river 
flowing  through  that  county  into  the  Columbia  River,  and  of  rapids 
in  the  latter  river  below  the  mouth  of  Methow  River.  The  tribe 
of  Indians  known  as  Methow  formerly  living  on  lands  between  that 
river  and  Lake  Chelan  now  has  some  survivors  on  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation. (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  Volume  L,  page  85O.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  gave 
the  name  "Barrier  River."  (Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas, 
chart  67.)  Alexander  Ross  says  the  Indian  name  for  the  river  was 
"Buttle-mule-emauch."  (Oregon  Settlers,  page  150.)  As  early  as 
July  6,  1811,  David  Thompson  wrote  the  name  "Smeetheowe"  for 

the  tribe  he  met  there.  (Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol- 
ume XV.,  page  51.)  In  1853,  George  Gibbs  called  the  stream  Met- 
how or  Barrier  River.  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  page 
412.)  The  name  as  now  used  has  passed  through  many  forms  of 
spelling. 

Meyers  Falls,  a  town  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  the 
west  central  part  of  Stevens  County.  It  was  named  for  Louther 
Walden  Meyers,  the  pioneer  who  took  possession  in  June  1866, 
having  leased  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  mill  property.  The 
name  was  applied  to  the  vicinity  about  1880  and  to  the  townsite 
in  1890.  David  Thompson  in  1811  called  it  "Root  Rivulet"  on  ac- 
count of  the  camas  root  lands  at  the  head  of  the  river.  Later  the 
name  was  "Falls  on  Mill  Creek,"  or  "Hudson's  Bay  Mills."  The 
Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  called  it  "Mill  River."  Mr.  Meyers  died 
in  I9O9.  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  March  3I,  I9O9.)  His  family 
still  live  in  the  old  home  at  Meyers  Falls.  (Jacob  A.  Meyers,  in 
Names  MSS,  Letter  86.) 

Michel  River,  see  Mashel  Creek. 

MiDCHANNEL  Bank,  in  Admiralty  Inlet,  probably  the  same  as 
Allen's  Bank. 

Middle  Bank.  One  feature  by  this  name  is  a  shoal  in  the 
Columbia  River  named  by  Belcher  in  1839  (Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  1858,  appendix  44,  page 
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394).  Another  is  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  dc  Fuca  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Canal  de  Haro.  {Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  1862,  page  96.) 

MiDDLB  Channel,  see  San  Juan  Channel. 

Middle  Oregon,  a  name  used  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841, 
for  the  Okanogan  country.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition, 
Narrative,  Volume  IV.,  page  433.)  '■"^^ 

Middle  Point,  on  Quimper  Peninsula  between  Cape  George 
and  Point  Wilson,  near  Port  Townsend,  JeflFerson  County.  It  was 
named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1854.  United  states 
Public  Documents  Serial  No.  784,  chart  51.) 

MiDVAU,  a  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yakima  County, 
named  by  the  Orq;on- Washington  Railway  and  Navigation  officials. 
(Postmaster  at  Sunnyside  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  402.) 

MmwAY,  a  town  north  of  Cheney  in  Spokane  County  named  by 
the  electric  railway  about  1906.  (C.  Selvidge,  of  Four  Lakes,  in 
Names  MSS.    Letter  168.) 

Miles,  a  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  Lincoln  Cotmty 
named  in  honor  of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  who  located  Fort 
Spokane  at  the  junction  of  the  Spokane  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

(A.  E.  Lewis  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  237.) 

Mill  Creek,  eleven  counties  iit  the  State  of  Washington  have 
streams  bearing  this  name.  The  most  historic  one  is  the  tributary 
of  the  Walla  Walla  River.  Rev.  Myron  Eells  says  that  the  mis- 
sionary. Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  rebuilt  his  flowing  mill  in  1844  and 
the  next  year  went  up  the  stream  twenty  miles  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  there  built  a  sawmill  which  caused  the  stream  to  be  called 
Mill  Creek.  (Myron  Eells:  Marcus  Whitman,  page  135.)  The  Mill 
Creek  in  Skagit  County  was  named  by  B.  D.  Minklcr  in  1878  when 
he  built  on  that  stream  the  first  sawmill  in  what  is  now  Skagit 
County.    (Postmaster  at  Birdsview,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  130.) 

Mill  River,  see  Meyers  Falls. 

Miller  Point,  see  Point  Polnell. 

Millerton,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Whatcom  County, 
named  for  W.  L.  Miller,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  who  came  to 
Whatcom  County  from  Nebraska  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
real  estate  business.  He  was  mayor  of  New  Whatcom  in  1892  and 
owned  the  townsite  of  Millerton. 

Mills  Creek,  near  Branham  in  Thurston  County  named  for 
Charles  Mills  who  proved  up  oh  a  homestead  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.     (Noble  G.  Rice,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  48.) 

Milton  Mills,  see  Longs. 
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MiNA,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Thurston  County.  In  that  locality  there  are  a 
prairie  and  a  creek  with  the  same  name.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  an  Indian  word  meaning  "a  little  further  along."  (Dora  £. 
Webb,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  35.) 

Mineral,  a  town,  creek  and  lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Lewis  County.  The  town  is  on  the  south  shore  from  the  lake 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  (Postmaster  at  Mineral,  in  N<mies 
MSS,  Letter  397.)  The  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory in  1857  charted  the  lake  as  "Goldsboro  Lake."  {United  States 
Public  Documents,  Serial  No.  877.) 

MiNKLBR,  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Skagit  County.  It  was 
named  in  1897  in  honor  of  the  pioneer  B.  D.  Minkler  by  members 
of  his  family.     (Matie  F.  Prenedue,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  34.) 

Minnesota  Reef,  a  ledge  of  rocks  partly  uncovered  at  low  tide 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Madrona  Peninsula,  opposite  Turn 
Island,  on  San  Juan  Island,  San  Juan  County.  The  name  was  given 
in  1898  by  Professor  Josephine  E.  Tilden  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  (Walter  L.  C.  Muenscher,  in  Puget  Sound  Marint 
Station  Publications,  Volume  I.,  Number  9,  pages  59-84.) 

Minos  Isi^and,  "a  very  small,  low  islet  called  Minor  exists  one 
mile  northeast  of  Smith's  Island  and  at  low  tides  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  boulders  and  rocks."  (Ceorge  Davidson  in 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
1858,  page  429.) 

MiNTER,  see  Elgin. 

MiNTER  River,  see  Owl  Creek. 

Mis  CHIN  Rocks.  "There  are  two  large  rocks  near  the  south 
head  of  Long  Island  in  the  Bay  [Willapa  Harbor],  called  Mis  chin, 
or  Louse  Rocks,  and  the  legend  is  that  they  were  formerly  a  chief 
and  his  wife,  who  were  very  bad  people,  and  by  their  magic  first  in- 
troduced lice  among  the  Indians ;  and  one  day,  while  bathing,  they 
were,  by  a  superior  medicine  man,  turned  into  stones  as  a  pimish- 
ment."      (James  G.  Swain.    Northwest  Coast,  page  174.) 

Mission,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Okanogan  County.  A 
Catholic  mission  was  established  there  in  1887.  The  town  now 
supports  a  high  school.  (Postmaster  at  Mission,  in  Names  MSS, 
Letter  299.)  Cashmere  in  Chelan  County  was  formerly  called 
"Mission"  and  a  small  stream  in  that  locality  is  still  known  as 
Mission  Creek.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  placed  four  missions 
on  the  map — one  at  Fort  Vancouver,  one  on  Cowlitz  Prairie,  a 
Methodist  mission  at  Fort  Nisqually  and  a  Presbyterian  mission  at 
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Walla   Walla.     (United   States   Exploring  Expedition.     Hydro- 
graphy, Volume  XXIIL,  Atlas,  chart  67.) 

MiTCHEix,  see  Arrowsmith. 

MiTCHEU's  Peak,  in  Cowlitz  County,  named  for  a  member 
of  the  party  which  climbed  the  peak  in  1887.  During  the  Indian 
war  the  government  maintained  a  station  on  the  stunmit,  signalling 
to  Davis  Peak  near  Woodland  and  thence  to  Vancouver.  (John 
Beavers,  of  Congar,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  201.)  .     -    ' 

Mnas-a-tas,  sec  Manastash  Crfcek.  '   '   '    '    t  ,    j 

Mock,  a  station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Spokane  Cotmty.  It  was  named  for 
W.  C.  Mock,  chief  draftsman  in  the  Principal  Assistant  Engineer's 
office.    (L.  C.  Oilman  in  Names  MSS,    Letter  590.) 

MocLiPS,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  bearing  the  same 
name,  on  the  .sea  coast  in  the  west  central  part  of  Grays  Harbor 
County.  The  word  in  the  Quinault  Indian  language  means  a  place 
where  girls  were  sent  as  they  were  approaching  puberty. 

MoH-UA-NA-sH£,  see  Palouse  River. 

Mou),  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Douglas  County.  On  April 
11, 1899,  the  postmaster  Marshall  McLean,  chose  that  name  as  being 
different  from  any  other  in  the  State  and  as  being  descriptive  of 
the  rich  soil  in  that  vicinity.  (Marshall  McLean,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  107.) 

MoNAGHAN  Rapids,  in  the  Columbia  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Ncspelem  River.  The  name  was  given  in  1881  by  Lieutenant 
Thomas  William  S3mions  of  the  United  States  Army,  while  sur- 
veying the  Columbia  River,  in  honor  of  James  Monaghan,  pioneer 
of  Eastern  Washington  and  prominent  business  man  of  Spokane. 
(Clinton  A.  Snowden:  History  of  Washington,  Volume  V.,  page 
145.) 

Money  Crcbk,  a  tributary  of  the  Skykomish  River,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  King  County.  It  was  named  because  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  sent  by  eastern  stockholders  to  develop  a  mine  and 
other  resources  of  the  stream.  (Postmaster  at  Berlin,  in  Names 
MSS,    Letter  447.) 

Monohan,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Sammamish, 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  King  County.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Martin  Monohan,  a  native  of  Ohio  who  migrated  to  Oregon  in 
1853  and  later  lived  four  years  in  Idaho.  He  came  to  Seattle  in 
1871  and  in  1877  took  up  a  homestead  where  the  town  bearing  his 
name  has  developed.    (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  August  25,  1909.) 
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Monroe,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Snohomish  Coun- 
ty. In  1878,  Salem  Woods  ouKle.  efforts  to  estabtisb  a  town  at  Park 
Place,  so  named  on  account  of  the  beautiful  scenery.  John  A.  Van- 
asdlen  arrived  in  October,  1889,  and  started  a  store.  The  next 
year  he  secured  a  postoffice  but  the  Postoffice  Department  in- 
formed him  that  another  name  would  have  to  be  chosen.  He  prompt- 
ly selected  Monroe  which  was  adopted.  His  widow  says  so  far  as 
she  knows  the  name  chosen  had  no  speccial  meaning  or  local  ap- 
plication. (Arthur  Bailey,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  504.)  When  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  was  being  built  through  that  valley  Mr. 
Vanasdlen  and  J.  F.  Stretch  platted  a  town  one  mile  east  of  Park 
Place  and  called  it  "Tye"  after  a  locating  engineer  of  the  railorad. 
A  station  was  built  there  which  the  railroad  officials  named  "Wales" 
(History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Counties,  pages  362-364.)  Mr. 
Vanasdlen  moved  his  Monroe  postoffice  to  the  new  settlement.  Mr. 
Stretch  persuaded  the  railroad  officials  to  change  the  name  of  their 
station  from  "Wales"  to  Monroe.  (J.  F.  Stretch,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  578.)  The  old  settlement  is  still  known  as  Park  Place,  a 
suburb  on  the  west,  under  the  walls  of  the  State  Reformatory. 

MoNTBORNE,  a  town  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Skagit  County.  The  site  was  settled  upon 
in  1884  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Montbome  of  Mount  Vernon.  (History  of 
Skagit  and  Snohomish  Counties,  page  242.)  On  KroU's  map  of 
Skagit  County  the  spelling  is  "Mt.  Bourne." 

Monte  Cristo,  a  mining  district  and  town  in  the  east  central 
part  of  Snohomish  County.  It  was  named  in  dramatic  fashion  on 
July  4,  1889,  by  Joseph  Pearsall,  a  prospector  who  was  climbing 
over  the  hills  and  saw  evidences  of  minerals.  Through  his  field 
glasses  he  saw  what  he  beUeved  to  be  a  long  and  broad  streak  of 
galena.  Waving  his  arms  he  shouted :  "It  is  rich  as  Monte  Cristo !" 
From  that  hour  the  name  was  established.  (L.  K.  Hodges  :Mi«in^ 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  published  in  1897,  and  quoted  in  The 
Mountaineer,  Volume  XL,  1918,  page  32.)  L.  W.  Getchell  organ- 
ized the  Silver  Queen  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $5,000,000  and  became  general  manager  in  1890.  A 
railroad  was  built  between  the  new  town  of  Monte  Cristo  and 
Everett.  (Julian  Hawthorne:  History  of  Washington,  Volume  L, 
pages  437-438.)  When  the  mining  interests  declined  the  region  re- 
mained famous  as  a  resort  for  fishermen,  htmters  and  campers. 

MoNTESANO,  the  county  seat  of  Grays  Harbor  County.  The 
first  settler  was  Isaiah  L.  Scammon,  who  came  from  Maine  by  way 
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of  California,  arriving  in  1852.  (H.  H.  Bancroff :  Works;  Vol- 
ume XXXI.,  pages  36-37.)  When  the  county  of  Chehalis  (name 
later  changed  to  Grays  Harbor)  was  created  on  April  14,  1854, 
the  Washingtcm  Territorial  Lq^islature  located  the  county  seat 
"at  the  house  of  D.  K.  Welden  (Laws  of  Washington,  1854,  page 
476.)  On  January  28,  1860,  it  was  relocated  "at  the  place  of  J.  L. 
Scammons."  Mrs.  Lorinda  Scammcm,  wife  of  the  pioneer  was  very 
religious  and  wished  to  call  the  place  "Mount  Zion.''  At  a  little  fire- 
side cotmcil  Samuel  James,  pioneer  of  Mound  Prairie,  suggested 
that  Montesano  had  a  more  pleasant  sound  and  about  the  same 
meaning.  The  suggestion  was  approved  and  soon  afterwards  a 
postoffice  was  secured  with  the  same  name.  A  few  years  later, 
S.  H.  Williams,  son-in-law  of  S.  S.  Ford,  and  one  of  the  party 
shipwrecked  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  enslaved  by  the  Haidah  In- 
dians, ransomed  and  rescued  by  other  pioneers,  bought  sixteen 
acres  on  Medcalf  Prairie  and  recorded  his  plat  of  "Montesano." 
The  Chehalis  River  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of  swampy  road  lay 
between  the  two  places.  A  town-site  war  resulted.  The  county 
seat  remained  at  the  Scammon  place  but  population  and  business 
flowed  to  the  prairie  town.  The  people  of  the  county  voted  in 
1886  to  move  the  cotmty  seat  and  the  Scammon  place  became  known 
as  South  Montesano.  (M.  J.  Luark,  in  Names  AfSS.,  Letter  548.) 
One  of  those  who  platted  and  helped  to  build  the  new  town  was 
Charles  N.  Byles.  (History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Volume  II.,  pages  239.)  The  new  town  had  been  in- 
corporated by  the  L^slature  on  November  26,  1883. 

MoNTicEi*U),  a  former  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cowlitz 
River,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cowlitz 
County.  It  had  been  a  landing  place  for  some  years  before  H.  D. 
Huntington  in  1849  affixed  the  name  of  Monticello  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  home.  The  pioneers  held  a  convention  there 
in  November,  1852,  and  succesfuUy  petitioned  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  territorial  government,  which  received  the  name 
of  Washington.  The  old  town  is  gone  and  the  property  belongs 
to  Wallace  Huntington.  (John  L.  Harris,  of  Kelso,  in  Names 
MSS,,  Letter  473.) 

Monument,  a  station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Franklin  County.  It  is  named 
for  a  rock  formation  known  as  Devil's  Pulpit  and  Monument  in 
Devil's  Canyon.     (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  590.) 

Moody  Point,  see  Johnson  Point,  page  125. 
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MooHOOL  River,  sec  Grays  River,  page  103. 

MooNAX,  a  town  on  the  Coltimbia  River  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Klickitat  Cotinty.  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  found  the 
Indians  there  had  a  pet  woodchuck  and  Moonax  is  the  Indian  name 
for  woodchuck.    (L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  590.) 

MooRE,  a  postoffice  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Chelan  in  the 
north  central  part  of  Chelan  County.  It  was  named  for  J.  Robert 
Moore  who  homesteaded  Moore's  Point  and  operated  a  stunmer 
hotel  there  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  also  postmaster 
until  his  death  on  August  31,  1909.  The  entire  property  was  sold 
to  H.  Frank  Hubbard  on  June  17,  1912.  (Postmaster  at  Moore, 
in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  293.) 

Moore's  Bi,uff,  see  Devil's  Head,  page  68. 

Mora,  a  postoffice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quillayute  River  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Clallam  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Balch  named  the  place  Boston  but  so  many  letters  for  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  were  sent  to  the  little  office  near  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  K.  O.  Erickson,  the  next  postmaster,  had  the  neTv^  name  sub- 
stituted and  thus  honored  his  home  town  in  Sweden.  (Mrs.  Frank 
T.  Balch,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter  553.) 

Morse  Island,  north  of  Henry  Island,  in  the  west  central 
United  States  brig  Porpoise.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, 1841,  in  honor  of  William  H.  Morse,  purser's  steward  on  the 
United  States  brig  Porpoise.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, Hydrography,  Volume  XXIIL,  Atlas,  chart  77.) 

Morton,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Lewis  County.  When 
the  postoffice  was  established  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Levi  P.  Morton.     (John  M.  Jones,  in  Names  MSS.,  Letter 

479.) 

MosEs  Coulee,  extending  from  the  central  part  of  Douglas 

County  to  the  Columbia  River.     It  was  named  for  Chief  Moses 

whose  tribe  made  winter  headquarters  in  the  coulee  near  the  mouth 

of  Douglas  Canyon.     (Irving  B.  Vestal,  of  Palisades,  in  Names 

MSS.    Letter  80.)  A  stream  in  the  coulee  is  called  Moses  Creek. 

Moses  Lake,  in  the  central  part  of  Grant  County.  It  was 
named  from  the  fact  that  the  tribe  of  Chief  Moses  used  the  shores 
of  the  lake  for  camping  grounds.  A  postoffice  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  was  named  on  April  16,  1906,  Moseslake.  (Jessie  MacDonald* 
postmistress,  in  Names  MSS.    Letter  37.) 

Mosquito  Lake,  in  the  west  central  part  of  Whatcom  County. 
It  was  named  by  surveyors  on  account  of  insect  pests  they  there 
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encountered.    (Frank  B.  Garric,  postmaster  at  Welcome,  in  Names 
MSS.    Letter  145.) 

Mossy  Rock,  a  town  on  the  Cowlitz  River  in  the  central  part 
of  Lewis  Cotmty.  It  was  named  in  1852  by  Mr.  Halland  after  a 
point  of  moss-covered  rock  about  200  feet  high  at  the  east  end  of 
Klickitat  Prairie.  The  local  Indians  had  called  the  prairie  "Coulph" 
but  the  Klickitat  Indians  came  and  drove  out  the  white  settlers 
one  of  whom,  Henry  Busie,  killed  himself.  Since  then  the  prairie 
is  caUed  Klickhitat    (N.  M.  Kjesbin,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  22.) 

MoTTiNGBK,  a  Station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle 
Railway  in  the  southern  part  of  Benton  County.  When  the  rail- 
road was  built  in  1906-1907  the  officials  named  the  station  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  homesteaders  there,  G.  H.  and  Martha  Mottinger. 
(G.  H.  Mottinger,  in  Names  MSS,    Letteri  7.) 

MouATT  RSEP,  in  Cowlitz  Bay,  Waldron  Island,  in  the  north 
central  part  of  San  Juan  County.  The  name  appears  on  the  British 
Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards,  1858-1860.  See  also  Cowlitz  Bay. 
This  honor  was  for  Captain  William  Alexander  Mouatt,  who  served 
on  various  boats  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  (Lewis  and 
Dyden's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  page  21.) 

Mound  Praikib,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Thurston  Cotmty. 
Many  geologists  have  given  differing  theories  about  the  origin  of 
the  mounds  which  caused  the  name  of  this  prairie.  One  of  the 
early  references  is  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  as  follows: 
"We  soon  reached  the  Bute  Prairies,  which  are  extensive  and  cov- 
ered with  timouli  or  small  motmds,  at  regular  distances  astmder. 
/  s  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no  tradition  among  the  natives  rela- 
tive to  them.  They  are  conical  mounds,  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
about  six  or  seven  feet  high  above  the  level,  and  many  thousands  in 
number.  Being  anxious  to  ascertain  if  they  contained  any  relics, 
I  subsequently  visited  these  prairies  and  opened  three  of  the 
mounds,  but  nothing  was  found  in  them  but  a  pavement  of  rotmd 
stones.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Narrative,  Volume 
IV.,  page  313.) 

Mount  Adams,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yakima  County. 
Elevation,  12,307  feet.  (Henry  Landes:  A  Geogr aphis  Dictionary 
of  Washington,  page  60.)  The  first  mention  of  this  mountain  was 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  April  3, 1806,  who  refer  to  it  as  a  "very  high 
humped  mountain,"  but  do  not  give  it  a  name.  (Elliott  Coues' 
edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Journals  Volume  III.,  page  923.  See 
also  The  Mountaineer,  Volume  X.,   1917,  pages  23-24.)   HaU  J. 
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Kcllcy  in  1839  undertook  to  call  the  Cascades  the  "Presidents' 
Range"  and  to  rename  the  peaks  for  individual  presidents.  In 
his  scheme  Mount  St  Helens  was  to  be  "Mount  Washington"  and 
Mount  Hood  was  to  be  "Mount  Adams"  after  John  Adams  as  he 
proposed  to  call  Mount  McLoughlin  "Mount  J.  Q.  Adams," 
(United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Number  351,  House  Re* 
port;  101,  pages  53-54.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  on  chart  67 
in  the  Atlas  accompanying  the  volume  on  Hydrography  shows  most 
of  the  peaks  but  does  not  include  Motmt  Adams.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
road Reports,  1853  chart  the  mountain  and  refer  to  it  frequently  by 
the  name  now  in  common  use.  Its  confusion  with  the  nearby  Mount 
St.  Helens,  on  nearly  the  same  latitude,  was  at  and  end.  In  this  ixt* 
direct  way,  Hall  J.  Kelley's  plan  to  honor  a  president  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  author  who  proposed  "Tacoma"  as  the  name  for 
Mount  Rainier  {M'oposed  the  same  name  for  Mount  Adams  as 
follows:  "Tacoma  the  second,  which  Yankees  call  Mt.  Adams» 
is  a  clumsier  repetition  of  its  greater  brother,  but  noble  enough  to 
be  the  pride  of  a  continent."  (Theodore  Winthrop:  The  Canoe  and 
the  Saddle,  J.  H.  Williams  edition,  page  39.) 

Mount  Baker,  in  the  central  part  of  Whatcom  County.  Ele- 
vation, 10,750  feet.  (United  States  Geological  Survey.)  The  In- 
dian name  is  said  to  be  "Kulshan."  The  Spaniards  called  it 
"Montana  del  Carmelo."  The  explorer,  Vancouver,  wrote  on  April 
30,  1792:  "The  high  distant  land  formed,  as  already  observed,  like 
detached  islands,  amongst  which  the  lofty  mountain,  discovered  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  third  lieutenant,  and  in  pompliment  to  him 
called  Mount  Baker,  rose  a  very  conspicuous  object."  (Capl  in 
George  Vancouver:  A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  second  edition.  Vol- 
ume II.,  page  56.)  The  third  lieutenant  was  Joseph  Baker  for  a 
biography  of  whom  see  Edmond  S.  Meany's  Vancouver's  Dis- 
covery of  Puget  Sound,  pages  82-83. 

Mount  Booker,  in  Chelan  County  at  the  mouth  of  Stehekin 
River.  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Hill  of  Tacoma,  a  landscape  painter,  engaged 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to  paint  for  them  some 
pictures  to  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
painted  this  mountain,  which  newspaper  critics  called  "No  Name 
Mountain."  Mrs.  Hill  then  appealed  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
had  the  name  Mount  Booker  adopted.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
honor  Booker  T.  Washington,  adding  "because  the  peak  itself  sug- 
gested the  name  to  me.  It  is  high  and  lifted  up,  towering  above  the 
other  mountains  surrounding  it  and  inspiring  me  with  its  massive 
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slopes  and  lofty  peaks."  {Seattle  Poshlntelligencer,  April  22, 1904.) 
The  elevation  is  estimated  at  7,500  feet. 

Mount  Chatham,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Jefferson 
County,  southwest  of  Port  Discovery  Bay.  The  bay  had  been 
named  by  Vancouver  in  1792  after  his  vessel  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  named  the  mountain  after  Vancouver's  armed  tender 
Chatham.  (Edmond  S.  Mean/s  Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Puget 
Sound,  page  3.)  The  Indian  name  for  the  peak  is  O-oo-quah  mean- 
ing "crying  baby,"  because,  they  say,  if  you  point  your  finger  at 
that  mountain  rain  will  fall.  The  elevation  is  2,000  feet.  (Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  1858, 
page  422.) 

Mount  Clevbland,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  King  County, 
south  of  Berlin.  Elevation,  5,301  feet.  "Our  most  conspicuous  and 
highest  mountain,  named  when  Cleveland  was  elected,  would  have 
been  named  for  his  opponent  if  he  had  been  successful"  (Postmas- 
ter at  Berlin,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  447.) 

Mount  Coffin,  on  the  north  bonk  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Cowlitz  County.  Elevation,  240  feet  It  was 
mentioned  by  its  present  name  by  Alexander  Henry  on  January  11, 
1814.  (Alexander  Henry  and  David  Thompson,  Journals,  Elliott 
Coues,  editor  VoL  H.,  page  7%.)  Wilkes  described  the  Indian 
canoes  used  as  cofiins  and  tells  of  a  fire  accidentally  started  by  his 
men  in  1841.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Narrative, 
Volume  v.,  121.) 

Mount  Coiyuxt,  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Colville,  in 
the  central  part  of  Stevens  County.  Elevation,  5,667  feet.  It  was 
named  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  Colville.  It  i» 
sometimes  called  "Old  Dominion  Mountain." 

Mount  Constancb,  above  Hood  Canal,  in  the  east  central  part 
of  Jefferson  County.  Elevation,  7,777  feet.  (United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  page  1015.)  Captain  George 
Davidson  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  named  it  in  1856  for 
Constance  Fatmtleroy,  later  Mrs.  James  Runcie.  She  was  a  woman 
of  much  talent  in  literature  and  music.  She  died  in  Illinois  on 
May  17,  1911,  aged  75  years.  (Edmond  S.  Meany:  The  Story  of 
Three  Olympic  Peaks,  in  the  IVashington  Historical  Quarterly, 
Volume  IV.,  pages  182-186.) 

Mount  Constitution,  on  Orcas  Island  in  San  Juan  County. 
Elevation  2,409  feet.  Wilkes  in  1841  named  the  island  in  honor  of 
Conunodore  Issac  Hull,  who  had  command  of  the  famous  Amer- 
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ican  ship  Constitution,  To  intensify  the  honor  he  named  the  high- 
est point  on  his  "Hulls  Island"  after  the  ship  and  to  East  Sound 
he  gave  the  ship's  pet  name — "Old  Ironsides  Inlet,"  (United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Volume  XXIIL,  Atlas,  chart 
77.) 

Mount  Dauas,  near  the  west  coast  of  San  Juan  Island  in  San 
Juan  County.  Elevation,  1,086  feet  It  was  named  by  Captain 
Richards  of  the  British  ship  Plumper,  in  1858,  in  honor  of  Alex- 
ander Grant  Dallas,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  (Captain  Jchn 
T.  Walbran:  British  Columbia  Coast  Names,,  page  129.) 

Mount  Elunor,  two  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Cushman  ia 
the  northeastern  part  of  Mason  Cotmty.  Elevation,  6,500  feet  It 
was  named  in  1856  by  Captain  George  Davidson  in  honor  of 
Ellinor  Patmtleroy,  who  later  became  his  wife.  (Edmond  S. 
Meany:  The  Story  of  Three  Olympic  Peaks,  in  the  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly,  Volume  IV.,  pages  182-186.) 

Mount  Erie,  on  Fidalgo  Island,  in  the  west  central  part  of 
Skagit  County.  Elevation,  1300.  Wilkes  in  1841  honored  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perry  by  giving  the  name  "Perry  Island"  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Fidalgo  Island.  To  intensify  the  honor  he 
named  the  peak  after  Perry's  famous  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  (United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas, 
chart  77.)  The  name  of  Perry  has  been  supplanted  but  the  name 
of  the  mountain  persists  as  in  the  case  of  Mount  Constitution. 

Mount  Fin^ayson,  near  Cattle  Point,  on  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  San  Juan  Island,  San  Juan  County.  It  appears  on  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards  1858-1859,  where  the  height 
is  indicated  as  550  feet.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  honor  was 
intended  for  Duncan  Finlayson  or  Roderick  Finlayson,  both  of 
whom,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service,  were  honored  with 
place  names  in  British  Columbia.  Mount  Finlayson  does  not  ap- 
pear on  present  day  charts. 

Mount  Fitzhugh,  about  four  miles  due  east  of  Snoqualmie 
Falls,  in  King  Coimty.  The  name  appears  on  the  1857  map  of  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory.  (United  States  Public 
Documents,  serial  number  877.)  It  is  probable  that  Captain  Rich- 
ards sought  to  honor  Colonel,  afterwards  judge,  Edmond  C.  Fitz- 
hugh, who  was  manager  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Coal  Company. 

Mount  Gladys,  near  Lake  Cushman,  Mason  County.  Eleva- 
tion, 5,700  feet.  It  was  named  by  a  company  of  campers  in  the 
summer  of  1913,  in  honor  of  Gladys,  daughter  of  Chaplain  Edmund 
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P.  Easterbrook,  of  the  United  States  Army.    (Seattle  Post'Intelli" 
gencer,  August  17,  1913.) 

Mount  Ikes,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  just  north  of  Naches  Pass. 
The  name,  while  not  carried  on  present  day  charts,  appears  on  the 
1857  map  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 
(  United  States  Public  Documents,  serial  number  877. ) 

Mount  Littu,  see  Little  Mountain. 

Mount  McKay,  in  Okanogan  County,  named  by  the  TiflFany 
Boys  after  one  of  their  associates.  (C.  H.  Lovejoy  to  Frank  Put- 
man,  April  6,  1916,in  Names  MSS.    Letter  345.) 

Mount  Olympus,  highest  peak  in  the  Olympic  Range,  in  the 
north  central  portion  of  Jefferson  Coimty.  Elevation,  8,150  feet 
(United  States  Geological  Survey:  A  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  page 
1022.)  The  mountain  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish  Captain, 
Juan  Perez,  in  1774  and  named  by  him  "El  Cero  de  la  Santa  Rosa- 
lia." (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XIL,  Part  I.,  pags  262.) 
The  Spanish  chart  was  not  published  until  years,  had  elapsed.  On 
July  4,  1788,  the  British  Captain,  John  Meares,  saw  the  mountain 
and  named  it  Mount  01)rmpus.  Captain  George  Vancouver  saw  the 
mountain  in  1792  and  charted  the  name  as  given  by  Captain  Meares. 
(Voyage  of  Discovery,  second  edition.  Volume  XL,  pages  41-42.) 
The  name  has  remained  on  all  subsequent  maps. 

Mount  Pilchuck,  ten  miles  east  of  Granite  Falls,  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Snohomish  County.  Elevation,  5,334  feet.  (United 
States  Geological  Survey:  A  Dictionary  of  Altitudes,  page  1023.) 
The  name  comes  from  a  nearby  creek  which  the  Indians  had  called 
Pilchuck,  meaning  "red  water." 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  station  on  the  Spokane,  Portland  and 
Seattle  Railway,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Skamania  County. 
It  is  an  old  settlement  deriving  its  name  from  the  nearby  hills. 
(L.  C.  Gilman,  in  Names  MSS.   Letter  590.) 

Mount  Poi^k,  see  Mount  Baker. 

Mount  Rainibr,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pierce  County.  Elevation,  14,- 
408  feet.  (United  States  Geological  Survey  in  Edmond  S.  Mean/s 
Mount  Rainier,  A  Record  of  Exploration,  pages  297-301.)  The 
mountain  was  discovered  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  1792,  by  Captain 
George  Vancouver  and  named  by  him  in  honor  of  Rear  Admiral 
Peter  Rainier  of  the  British  Navy.  (Voyage  of  Discovery,  second 
edition.  Volume  II.,  page  79.)  As  related  above,  see  Mount  Adams, 
Hall  J.  Kelley  sought  to  name  the  peaks  for  Presidents  of  the 
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United  States.  He  did  not  disturb  the  name  of  Mount  Rainier  but 
his  scheme  was  expanded  by  J.  Quinn  Thornton  who  proposed  to 
place  the  name  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison  on  that  moun- 
tain. (Oregon  and  Calif omia,  1849.  Voltmie  I.,  page  316.)  In 
1853  Theodore  Winthrop  declared  the  Indian  name  of  the  motmtain 
to  be  "Tacoma."  (The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle,  1862.  Pages  43-45 
and  123-176.)  The  author  there  frequently  mentions  "Tacoma," 
which  he  says  was  a  generic  name  among  the  Indians  for  all  snow 
mountains.  For  that  reason  he  called  Motmt  Adams  "Tacoma  the 
Second."  Later,  a  city  developed  on  Conmiencement  Bay  with  the 
name  of  Tacoma.  As  that  city  grew  and  became  ambitious  there 
arose  an  agitation  to  change  the  name  of  Motmt  Rainier  to  the 
Winthrop  name  of  "Motmt  Tacoma."  That  controversy  was  con- 
tinued for  many  years  with  much  spirit  and  some  bitterness.  The 
United  States  Geographic  Board  has  rendered  two  decisions  in  the 
case,  both  in  favor  of  Mount  Rainier.  The  first  decision  was  in 
1890  and  the  second  in  1917.  On  the  latter  occasion  a  public  hear- 
ing was  granted  and  much  information  was  assembled  by  both  sides. 
It  was  shown  that  the  agitation  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  the 
name  "Tacoma"  for  the  State  when  it  was  about  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1889.  It  was  further  shown  that  a  ntunber  of  names 
had  been  used  by  Indians  for  the  motmtain.  Dr.  William  Fraser 
Tolmie,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  written  in  his  diary 
May  31,  1833,  that  the  Indians  called  the  motmtain  "Puskehouse." 
Peter  C.  Stanup,  son  of  Jonas  Stanup,  sub-Chief  of  the  Puyallup 
Indians,  told  Samuel  L.  Crawford  that  the  name  among  his  people 
was  "Tiswatik."  This  was  confirmed  by  F.  H.  Whitworth  who  had 
served  as  interpreter  for  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington  Territory.  Father  Boulet,  a  missionary  among  Puget 
Sound  Indians  for  many  years  was  authority  for  the  Indian  name  of 
"Tu-ah-ku"  for  the  mountain.  (In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposal  to 
Change  the  Name  of  Mount  Rainier,  by  Charles  Tallmadge  Conover 
and  Victor  J.  Farrar.)  As  the  controversy  over  the  name  has  con- 
tinued a  number  of  compromise  names  have  been  suggested.  While 
this  is  being  .written  (July,  1920,)  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  are  framing  a  campaign  to  change  the  name  to 
"Mount  Lincoln,"  as  an  honor  for  the  President,  tmder  whom  they 
fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  including  Motmt  Rainier, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pierce  Cotmty,  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  on  March  2,  1899.  Within  the  park  there  are  many 
named  features.    The  origins  of  those  names  have  been  published 
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so  far  as  known  in  Edmond  S.  Meany's  Mount  Rainier,  A  Reoprd 
of  Exploration,  pages  302-325. 

Mount  Saint  Helens,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Skamania 
County.  Elevation,  9,671  feet.  (Henry  Landes:  A  Geographic 
Dictionary  of  Washington,  page  244.)  In  May,  1792,  Captain 
George  Vancouver  saw  the  mountain  from  Puget  Sotmd.  In  the 
ToDowing  October,  while  off  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  he  saw  it  again  and  named  it  "in  honor  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  {Voy- 
age of  Discovery,  second  edition.  Volume  II.,  page  399.)  In  the 
Hall  J.  Kelley  sdieme  for  names  in  the  "Presidents'  Range,"  Mount 
Saint  Helens  was  to  have  been  "Mount  Washington."  It  was  for 
a  time  confused  with  Mount  Adams  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
Indian  name  is  said  to  have  been  Louwala--clough  meaning 
"smoking  mountain."  (Orq;on  Native  Son  in  The  Washin0on 
Historian,  September,  1^9,  page  52.)  The  volcano  is  said  to  have 
been  in  eruption  as  late  as  1842.  (James  G.  Swan :  The  Northwest 
Coast,  1857,  page  395.) 

[To  be  conHimed.] 
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[April,  1850] 

Sunday  14th.  Fine.  Rode  out  to  sec  Captain  HilP^*  at  Stcila- 
coom  and  met  on  the  way  Lt.  Dement* ^'  of  the  U.  S.  A.  coming  with 
some  soldiers  under  arms  to  seize  the  Cadboro,  which  he  according- 
ly did.  I  proceeded  on  to  see  Captain  Hill  and  learnt  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  detain  the  Cadboro  until  the  arrival  from  Ore- 
gon City  of  a  Mr.  Dorr,*"  who  would  probably  seize  her.  Return- 
ed to  F[or]t.  Nisqually  and  went  immediately  on  board  the  Cad- 
b[or]o.  and  fotmd  Lt.  Dement  with  his  soldiers  on  board  and  in 
possession  of  the  vessel,  the  British  flag  having  by  his  orders  been 
hauled  down.  Protested  in  presence  of  Captain  Sangster*^^  and  a 
Mr.  Ktxmy*^*  an  American  against  the  seizure  on  the  plea  that 
we  were  not  smuggling  but  were  ready  to  pay  duties,  as  soon  as 
a  Customf  House  &  collector  should  be  established  on  Puget's 
sound  or  any  properly  authorized  person  appear  to  attend  to  the 
business.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Dement  had  the  Cadb[or]o.  taken 
down  to  Steilacoom  by  Mr.  Kenny  and  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  formerly  been  sailors. 

Monday  15th.  Cloudy.  W[in]d.  S[outherl]y.  Jolibois***  employ- 
ed as  on  Wednesday  assisted  by  Trudelle  a  Victoria  man  who  has 
come  to  remain  here  for  a  year  previous  to  settling.  One  Oricney- 
man  and  two  Englishmen  passengers  by  the  Norman  Morrison 
from  England  have  also  been  added  to  this  establishment  [Page 
64.]  In  the  evening  Mr.  Dixon  mate  of  the  Cadboro  and  Mahon 
(S.  I.)*"  Cook  arrived  from  Steilacoom  having  at  5  P.  M.  been 

S31  Gaptaln  Bennett  H.  mil,  lit  Aitaierj,  U.  8.  A.,  oommin^llnc  ottoer  at  Voct  StoOn- 

211  lientanant  Jofen  OcoMnt,  Itt  Artillery.  U.  8.A. 

SIS  ITkider  tlie  Orgtnio  Aet  Attorla  wee  decUred  tlie  pott  of  entry  tat  the  Dlitrlet  of 
Orefon  and  General  Jofen  Adair  of  Kentucky  beceme  tlie  flnrt  appointee  as  ooUector  of  eoi- 
toma.  He  readied  bla  poet  on  Mareh  80,  1848,  and  on  tke  lOtti  of  Jannary  foUowlnff  dealc- 
nated  Portland  and  maqoally  ports  of  entry.  Doe  to  perwaiil  and  bate  mottreo  the  cnetom 
offlclale  proceeded  to  take  erery  Britlali  Tteeel  that  cane.  The  AWom  had  In  Ignocanoe  of 
changed  oonditlona  procured  a  Um  spars  and  done  some  small  tradlnc  witti  the  Tndlsna  at  New 
Dmi|{enees  and  was  promptly  seised,  takoi  to  Steilacoom.  her  cargo  pOlaged.  oondemned  hy 
the  ooort  and  sold  at  anctlon  on  Nor.  9.  1850.  A»r  a  smsll  flgore.  The  money.  It  was  clalmsd. 
noTor  reedied  the  goremment  whldi  later    relmhnrsed  the  owners. 

814  Captain  James  Sangster  of  the  OM6oro. 

815  Charles  Kinney. 

816  A  serrant. 

817  Sandwich  Islands. 

(218) 
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ordered  by  Captain  Hill  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  Mr.  Dixon  states 
that  when  he  applied  to  Captain  Hill  to  know  where  he  was  to  be 
quartered,  the  reply  made  that  he  should  come  to  me. 
Tuesday  i6th.  Cloudy  &  showery.  Having  learnt  from  Mr.  Dix- 
dn  that  Captain  Sangster  intended  taking  Inventory  of  the  rigging, 
sails,  &c,  &c,  on  board  the  Cadboro  sent  Mr.  Huggins***  down  to 
assist,  but  that  gentleman  on  getting  abreast  of  the  Cadb[or]o  found 
that  he  could  not  be  admitted  on  board  without  an  order  from 
Captain  Hill  and  it  being  too  late  to  go  in  quest  of  one  he  returned 
home  without  having  seen  Captain  S[angster].  In  the  m[omin]g 
I  wrote  Capt  .H[ill]  an  official  note  requesting  his  reasons  in 
writing  for  having  seized  the  Cadboro  in  order  that  I  might  report 
on  the  matter  in  the  proper  quarter.  In  the  afternoon  rode  down 
to  Steilacoom,  and  called  on  Captain  Hill  for  an  order  to  go  on 
board  the  Cadboro,  which,  having  obtained  in  the  shape  of  a 
drummer  boy  attendant  I  went  down  and  spent  an  hour  with  Capt- 
ain Sangster,  who  requested  me  to  send  a  canoe  for  him  tomor- 
row &  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  had  better  leave  the  ves- 
sel and  my  reply  was  that  I  thought  it  \vould  be  better  for  him  to 
do  so,  and  that  I  did  not  see  how  his  leaving  could  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Company's  interests. 

Wednesday  ipK  Cloudy  &  showery.  Captain  Sangster  arrived 
in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday  i8th.  Cloudy.  Sleet.  Rain.  Had  a  note  from  Captain 
Hill  stating  that  the  Inspector  of  Customs  for  Puget  Sound  Mr. 
Dorr  had  arrived.  Rode  down  in  the  afternoon  to  see  him,  and 
learnt  that  he  had  seized  the  Cadboro,  and  was  to  be  at  F[or]t 
Nisqually  tomorrow  to  seize  the  goods  in  the  beach  store  that  have 
been  brought  by  the  Cadb[or]o.  [Page  85.] 

Friday  igth.  Cloudy.  Mr.  Dorr  accompanied  by  Captain  Hill 
arrived  about  1  p.  m.  and  after  having  some  Wine  &  cake  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  beach  Store  where  in  presence  of  myself,  Mr. 
Dixon  of  the  Cadb[or]o  &  Captain  Hill  and  calling  Glasgow  the 
squatter  as  a  witness  he  seized  on  all  the  imported  goods  in  the 
store  including  the  [Ms.  illegible,  possibly  meant  for  "Oaha"  a 
Sandwich  Island  port.]  Salt,  &  the  wheat  from  Victoria.  He  said 
he  did  not  feel  quite  certain  about  seizing  the  Salt,  but  would 
give  his  agent  Glasgow  positive  information  on  the  subject  tomor- 
row. He  compared  the  packages  in  the  store  with  the  Invoice  & 
Bill  Lading  which  I  had  shown  him,  and  having  some  doubts 


S18  Bdwmrd  Hvcgtns,  Uat  Ia  dbatw  at  Fort  Ntoowllj.  Wkcm  tlie  poMiniy  rifkts  of 
tlie  OoH^ugr  wm  pvrcteMd  b«  took  Off«r  tto  sltt  ndor  tlie  >wiioti«a  lews  of  tto  Ukltod 
Statot.    Hit  MB,  Mr.  Thotum  Haggtns,  of  T«Ma«a«  Is  tte  ppwiwor  of  tte  Ntoowllj  Jovaala. 
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garding  the  contents  of  a  Keg  of  Nails  he  had  it  broken  open. 
Before  leaving  he  committed  the  store  &  contents  to  Glasgow's 
care  and  gave  him  the  Key  in  charge.  He  agreed  however  that  as 
we  had  some  Cd:  Kevis  Flour  with  some  Hoes  and  Lumber  in 
the  Store  that  were  not  seizable  Glasgow  should  come  and  open 
the  Store  as  often  as  access  to  it  should  be  required.  On  return- 
ing to  the  Fort  I  applied  for  the  Invoice  &  Bill  Lading,  but  Mr. 
Dorr  stated  that  as  the  ship  had  no  manifest  he  should  retain  the 
Invoice  &  Bill  Lading  instead,  whereupon  I  had  a  copy  taken  of 
the  Invoice.  Mr.  Dorr  then  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  as  he  saiu 
to  the  oflFicers  of  tfte  Co[mpan]y  and  myself  read  me  his  In- 
structions whidi  required  him  to  seize  any  Vessel  found  violating 
the  Revenue  Laws  &  in  particuliir  the  Schooner  Cadb[or]o.  or 
"Beaver  Steamer."  The  instructions  also  empowered  him  to  en- 
ter and  examine  any  building  wherein  he  suspected  smuggled  goods 
were  stored,  and  after  fininshing  reading  them  he  demanded  the 
Keys  of  our  Stores  and  entering  seized  the  imported  goods  therein. 
He  entrusted  the  Keys  to  Glasgow  for  the  night.  I  made  several 
remonstrances  against  his  proceedings  but  with  [ou]t  eflfect,  and 
he  maintained  that  he  was  justified  in  seizing  any  goods  landed  since 
the  ratification  of  the  Boundary  Treaty  in  1846.  As  a  favor  he  al- 
lowed me  to  take  a  few  blankets,  shirts,  &  other  articles  for  the 
payment  of  Indian  labor.     [Page  65.] 

Saturday  20th,  Fine.  Busy  in  the  Stores  from  sunrise  till  evening 
assisted  by  Captain  Sangster,  Messrs.  Dixon,  Huggins  &  C.  Ross,*^* 
and  occupied  in  making  Inventory  and  Packing  Accoimt  of  goods 
seized  by  Inspector  Dorr  yesterday  which  after  accotmt  taken  were 
removed  into  Store  No.  2.  Mr.  Glasgow  •**  was  present,  and  when 
the  above  mentioned  operations  were  concluded  he  put  the  Custom- 
house Seal  on  Store  No.  2.  Have  decided  on  proceeding  to  Vic- 
toria^^^  tomorrow  morning  to  communicate  with  Mr.  C[hief  ].  F(ac- 
tor].  Douglas  on  the  doings  of  the  U.  S.  authorities  at  this  place. 
Sunday  21st,  5  am.  Dr.  Tolmie"*  left  the  Fort  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Victoria.  Clear  &  pleasant  weather.  Mr.  Glasgow  came  to  the 
Fort  &  got  the  copy  of  the  Inventory  of  goods  in  the  Store,  of 
which  I  made  a  copy  &  he  signed  it,  and  I,  Jas.  Sangster,  acting 
for  Dr.  Tolmie  signed  the  one  Mr.  Glasgow  got.    P.  M.  Moderate 

210  Charles  Bom*  cleik. 

220  niomu  Olaafow,  a  setOer  of  1847,  tad  noentlr  a  iqiiatter  npon  tto  Ooaipan7*i 
land!  at  tbe  month  of  the  Seaoalltchew  Cxeek  where  he  piopoaed  to  build  a  mill. 

221  Fort  Victoria,  the  site  of  the  present  Victoria,  B.  O.,  of  to-daj.  at  this  date  Ite 
headanarten  of  the  department  of  the  Oolmnbia  and  the  residence  of  the  dilef  factor,  James 
Donflas. 

222  William  Fraser  Tolmie,  chief  trader,  and  superintendent  of  the  PofSt's  Boond  Aftl- 
ciltoral  Oompany. 
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breezes  from  West  and  clear  warm  weather.  All  quiet  at  the  Fort. 
Sunset  calm  &  clear. 

Monday  22nd,  Morning  cakn  &  dull  weather.  Went  to  the  Store 
at  the  beach  with  Glasgow  &  took  a  strict  accotmt  of  all  the  prop- 
erty in  it,  he  seized  the  coarse  flour  in  Bbls  as  having  been  Vic- 
toria WiiEat  grotmd  at  Newmarket,^^*  so  I  shall  not  send  to  New- 
market for  the  Wheat  grotmd  there  as  it  will  be  seized  on  the  same 
grotmds.  Noon  light  westerly  breezes  &  fine  clear  weather.  Mr. 
Ross  &  gang  of  Indians  about  the  new  water  lead.'*^  Adam'^  with 
women  breaking  up  ground  on  edge  of  swamp,  Jolibois  at  work, 
on  house,  the  rest  thrashing  wheat  Sunset  cakn  &  fine  clear 
weather.  [Page  66.] 

Tuesday  23rd.  Calm  &  pleasant  weather.  Adam  &  a  party  of  wom- 
en planting  potatoes  at  Tyrrels  Lake.'**  Mr.  Ross  &  gang  of  Indians 
at  new  water  lead,  3  men  thrashing  Wheat,  Dixon  with  assistance 
cleaning  up  the  Stores.  Sent  the  cart  down  to  Steilacoom  at  which 
place  a  vessel  is  reported  to  have  arrived.  Afternoon  calm  &  warm 
weather. 

Wednesday  24th.  Morning  breeze  from  S[outh  £[a8t]  and  over- 
cast W[eather].  Adam  Beinstein  &  gang  finished  planting  at  Tyr- 
rels Lake  &  afterwards  planted  3  bushels  potatoes  at  the  wood  side 
of  the  Swamp,  Edwards^^^  &  gang  at  the  drain,  Leclerk'**  &  two 
others  winnowing  wheat,  Jolibois  at  work  on  the  house,  Mr.  Ross 
&  Bill  out  in  search  of  oxen.  Went  to  the  Store  on  the  Beach  with 
Glasgow  and  received  3  bags  ball,  being  the  remainder  of  the  quan- 
tity allowed,  also  took  out  8  bbls  flour,  as  the  door  is  to  be  sealed 
up.  Noon  fresh  S[outh]  E[asterly]  breeze  &  cloudy  the  Schooner 
Emory^^'  from  Newmarket  passed.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ogden,^^*  for  payment  to  Indians  &  supplies  which  cannot  be  com- 
plied with.  Sunset  strong  S[outh]  W[esterly]  breezes  &  clear 
weather. 

Thursday  25th.  Morning  calm  &  cloudy.  People  employed  cut- 
ting the  drain,  thrashing  &c.  Indian  women  carrying  out  manure, 
Steilacoom  ploughing.  Carted  the  barrels  of  flour  up  from  the 
beach.     Noon  light  westerly  breezes  of  fine  weather.     Finished 

228  Fonncr  nuM  of  Tnrowater.  llkaraton  Co. 

134  8m  thto  QimrUrlv,  rol.  xl,  p.  14»,  tmXxj  tor  Aprtl  9,  1850. 

225  Adam  Bclnstoln,  a  wnraat. 

226  LoBv  Lake,  naar  Lacj,  TliiintOB  Co.  The  Bane  *Tm«U**  waa  eridaiktlj  la  tenor  of 
TtmokMu  W.  TyrnUf  a  aottlcr  of  1848,  €•  wtat  la  now  Hawfc'a  Pralrto. 

227  ▲  aerraat. 

228  ▲  aerraat. 

228  Pater  8k«aa  Ofdan.  cUcf  factor  at  Fort  Taaeoarar. 
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cutting  the  drain  &  let  the  water  down.  Messrs  Bishop****  &  Wil- 
liams**^ called  on  their  way  down  the  Sound.  Am[erican]  Prop- 
eller Massachusetts***  anchored  off  the  Store.  Sunset  calm  &  clear. 
Friday  26th,  Light  Westerly  breeze  &  fine  clear  Weather.  Joli- 
bois  at  work  on  the  house,  3  men  thrashing,  4  Indians  at  work  in 
the  garden  &  women  carrying  out  manure.  Made  a  bridge  over 
the  Stream.  [Page  67.]  Mr.  Ross  out  killing***  cattle  afterwards 
breaking  in  a  horse  to  cart  harness.  Capt,  Lcadbeater***  of  the  U. 
S.  topographical  corps,  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  accomp[anie]d.  by  the 
Doctor.****    Sunset  calm  clear  weather. 

Saturday  27th,  Light  S[outh]  W[esterly]  breezes  &  clear  warm 
weather.  Work  the  same  as  yesterday.  Stmset  fresh  Westerly 
breezes  &  clear  W[eather]. 

Sunday  28th,  Morning  calm  and  overcast  with  a  few  drops  of 
rain.  Afternoon  strong  S[outh]  Westerly  breezes  &  cloudy.  Sun- 
set fresh  S[outh]  W[esterly]  breezes  &  clear  Weather. 
Monday  2pth.  Morning  calm  with  slight  frost.  4  men  thrashing 
in  the  bam,  Steilacoom  plowing,  women  under  Adam  hoeing  up 
drills  for  potatoes  in  the  garden,  two  Indians  sowing  garden  seeds. 
Sent  11  men  and  women  out  to  Walter's***  for  potato  planting, 
Jolibois  shingling  the  house.  Afternoon  moderate  Sfouth]  W[est- 
erly]  breezes  &  fine  weather.  Sunset  calm  &  clear.  Heard  a  re- 
port of  some  S[andwich]  Islanders  being  at  Steilacoom  having  de- 
serted from  Victoria,  Malo  among  the  number. 
Tuesday  soth.  AM  calm  &  cloudy  weather.  Work  the  same  as 
yesterday  with  the  exception  of  the  women  who  are  carrying  out 
manure.  The  deserters  from  Victoria  reported  to  be  at  Steila- 
coom, are  Malo,  Pake  &  two  Islanders  who  came  lately  p[er]  Cow- 
litz.**^ Afternoon  strong  S[outh]  W[esterly]  breezes  &  overcast 
W[eather]. 

280  Captain  H.  Blabop,  agent  for  Meaan.  Croaby  and  Gray*  owneia  of  the  mill  at  Mew* 
market. 

281  Poaalbly  James  S.  WllUama,  aaalatant  anperlntendent  of  tlie  United  Statea  Ooaat 
Snrrey. 

282  Hie  flrat  American  ateam  Tesael  to  enter  tlie  Colnmbla.  It  had  been  naed  to  trans- 
port the  mllltarj  to  Oregon. 

288  Owing  to  the  difflcnlty  of  driring  cattle  from  their  aocostomed  paatnre  the  animals 
were  slangfatered  where  fomid;  but  many  were  at  thia  time  in  a  state  of  nature  and  so 
wild  from  the  depredationa  of  vicions  characters  that  they  oonld  mily  be  honied  with  the  rifle 
on  moonlii^t  nights. 

284  Lieutenant  Dairille  Leadbetter,  one  of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey  under  lieu* 
tenant  Jamea  Alden«  U.  S.  N.  Leadbetter  Point,  south  cape  of  Willapa  Harbor,  la  an  hon* 
or  for  him. 

286  Probably  Dr.  I.  A.  Haden,  resident  physician  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 

286  That  is,  at  Walter  Boss'  place.  Tlilthlow,  near  Steilacoom,  former  residence  of  Mr. 
Heath,  deceased.     Mr.  Boss  had  been  here  alnce  October  13,  1848. 

287  Tlie  Hudaon'a  Bay  Company'a  bark  CvidIUb. 
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[May,  1850.] 

Wednesday  May  ist  Strong  westerly  breezes  &  cloudy  weather 
throughout  the  day.  Steilacoom  drilling  for  potatoes  on  North 
side  of  Sequalitz***  R[ive]r,  women  filling  the  drills  with  manure, 
4  men  thrashing  in  the  bam,  three  Indians  employed  in  garden. 
C.  Ross  and  an  Indian  breaking  in  marons.***  Salted  part  of  the 
beef  killed  yesterday.  Jolibois  making  shutters  for  new  house. 
[Page  68.] 

Thursday  3rd,  Moderate  westerly  breezes  &  clear  warm  weath- 
er throughout  the  day.  4  men  employed  thrashing  in  the  bam, 
women  under  Adam  planting  potatoes,  Steilacoom  drilling,  Joli- 
bois lining  the  new  house.  Sunset  light  breezes  &  dear  weather. 
9  P.  M.  Dr.  Tolmie  arrived  from  Victoria. 
Friday  3rd,  Sunshine.  Work  as  yesterday.  Potatoe  planting  well 
advanced.  Found  several  letters  from  Vancouver  awaiting  me. 
Saturday  4th.  Sent  to  Steilacoom  by  the  Beef  Cart  a  protest 
against  the  seizure  of  the  goods  in  our  Stores  at  this  place,  under 
cover  to  Mr.  Dorr. 

Sunday  sth.  Sunshine.  Hot.  Adam  Beinstein  sent  to  assist  at 
Steilacoom. 

Monday  6th,  Work  of  last  week  resumed.  TmdeUe*^  assisted  by 
Hoare*^'  arranging  packsaddles  preparatory  to  Lapoitries'^'  depart- 
ure to  Cowlitz  for  Wheat.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ogden***  arrived  from 
P[or]t.  Discovery.  Fenton***  having  gone  to  Victoria,  Dispatches 
from  Vancouver. 

Tuesaay  pn.  Overcast.  Rode  to  Steilacoom  with  a  despatch  toi 
Captain  Hill  from  whom  I  ascertained  that  his  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  Cadboro  hid  been  approved  of  by  the  authorities. 
In  Mr.  Ogden's  letter  rec[eive]d.  yesterday  I  was  informed  that 
the  Cadb[or]o.  would  be  liberated  on  my  forwarding  the  invoice 
&  manifest  of  her  cargo— to  the  customhouse  I  presume.  These 
being  in  possession  of  Mr.  Dorr  I  must  wait  his  retum,  which 
is  expected  in  a  few  days  hence.  W.  S.  Ogden  started  along  with 
Lapoitrie. 

Wednesday  8th.  P[ar]t.  Sunsh[ine].  Showers  of  Hail.  Wrote 
Mr.  Ogden  stating  that  the  Invoice  &  Bill  Lading  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  proper  person  Mr.  Dorr. 

388  The  8«q«iUtchew  creek. 

289  A  word  of  frequent  occarrenee  ta  tte  Jonraal  tad  la  dear  haadwrttlac  twt  wteat 
■eantng  baa  aot  yet  beea  aaeertalaed.     Pooelbly  a  place  neaia 

840  A  MrTaBt.        841  A  eerraat.         8U  A  eerraat 

348  Not  Chief  Factor  Peter  Skeae  Ofdea  bat  a  aephew.  WUllaa  8.  Ofdaa.  Hocnar  a^ 
prentice  clerk  bat  at  tlile  tlBM  appareatly  la  the  eerrtce  of  Allen  4  Merktaley  apon  a 
abovt  the  Soond  In  qoeet  of  Ukdy  eltee  fbr  mille. 

844  Bohert  Penton,  bUckHalth. 
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Thursday  pth.  Overcast.  Tnidellc  repairing  fences  and  P.  M. 
delving  in  garden.  Jolibois  jobbing.  Sold  some  Wedders  at  $5 
each. 

Friday  10th.  Overcast.  Parti  [y].  Sunshine.  Jolibois  jobbing, 
and  other  work  as  yesterday.  [Page  69.] 

Saturday  11th.  Clear  &  fine.  Wrote  Mr.  Sec[retar]y  Barclay,**' 
H[udson's]  B[ay]  C[ompany]  London,  &  forwarded  to  California 
under  cover  to  Alfred  Robinson  by  Captain  Wilcox  of  the  U.  S. 
Transport  Schooner  Invincible  who  was  here  on  Thursday  pur- 
chasing sheep. 

Sunday  I2th.  Clear  &  hot.  Had  a  visit  from  Captain  Brotchie*** 
formerly  of  this  service  and  latdy  supercargo  of  an  English  Ship 
the  Albion    which  vessel  is  now  at  Steilacoom. 

Monday  13th.  Clear  &  hot.  Sent  a  plough  to  Muck**^  to  open  po- 
tato drills.  Getting  a  party  ready  for  the  Nisqually  River  whither 
I  am  to  send  a  canoe  tomorrow  for  sheep  crossing.  Jolibois  job- 
bing. 

Tuesday  14th.  Clear  &  hot.  Hoare  and  Young***  examining  hides 
and  putting  some  in  soak  wherewith  to  make  lines  for  baling  wool. 
Edwards  with  Indian  men  delving  swamp. 
Wednesday  15th.  Clear  &  hot.  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  for  some 
days  back  in  charge  of  potato  gang.  Rec[eive]d.  some  garden 
seeds  from  Captain  Brotchie. 

Thursday  i6th.    Hot.    Clear. 

Friday  iph.  Fine.  Rode  out  to  Muck  to  see  how  the  potato 
planters  were  getting  on.  In  the  forenoon  a  Mr.  Bell  Paymas- 
ter's Cl[er]k  from  Vancouver  called,  on  his  way  to  Steilacoom. 
Saturday  i8th.  Cloudy.  Partial  Stmshine.  Having  learnt  from 
Indians  that  Mr.  Dorr  has  returned  to  Steilacoom,  called  there  this 
forenoon  and  found  him  on  board  the  Albion.  Obtained  an  order 
on  Glasgow  to  have  some  necessary  articles  out  of  bond  after  giv- 
ing Mr.  Dorr  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  becoming  personally  re- 
sponsible to  him  for  their  full  value  until  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
pany's case  with  the  U.  S.  customhouse  authorities.  [Page  70.]  Mr. 
Bell  accompanied  me  in  from  Steilacoom  and  got  cash  for  an  or- 
der from  Allan  &  Mackinlay  for  6400$  out  of  their  funds  deposited 
here.    Capt  [ain]s  Brotchie  &  Henderwell***  arrived  in  the  evening. 

346  Forbes  BarcUj,  oat  of  tba  offlom  of  tte  Poftt't  Boimd  Agrknltarml  Co. 
24e  Cftptain  WlUUm  Biotdite. 

247  A  farmilte  tnd  bcrdiman*!  itaUon  inifata<iied  by  the  Compenj  netr  tbe  pxmnt 
town  of  Roy,  Pierce  Co. 

248  A  ■emnt. 

249  Ceptain  Rldiard  O.  HlnderweU,  of  tke  AlbUm, 
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Sunday  ipth. 

Monday  20th,  A  heavy  shower  last  night.  Heavy  showers  of 
hail  during  day.  Trudelle  making  all  night  about  sheep  parks,  Le- 
claire  breaking  in  Maron  oxen,  and  occasionally  ploughing. 
Tuesday  21st  Showery.  Everything  ready  for  sheepwashing  but 
ibt  weather  prevented.  Jolibois  of  late  making  a  Lady's  side  Sad- 
dle. 

Wednesday  22nd.  Fine  L[igh]t.  Showers.  Fort  band  of  Wedders 
well  washed.  Mr.  Dixon  superintending.  Trudelle  assisting  Joli- 
bois to  cover  saddle.  Today  and  yesterday  getting  articles  from 
Glasgow  ordered  by  Mr.  Dorr  on  Saturday. 

Thursday  2jrd.    Cloudy.    Partial  Sunshine.    Went  to  Newmarket 
to  get  from  thence  part  of  the  Flour  lately  ground  there.    In  the 
forenoon  Mr.  C[hief].  F[actor].  Douglas  arrived. 
Friday  24th.    Cloudy.    Returned  from  Newmarket  in  the  afternoon 
and  got  the  flour  bro[ugh]t  up  to  the  store. 
Saturday  25th.     Mr.  Douglas  started  for  Vancouver,  proceeding  by 
Newmarket  whither  I  accompanied  him  in  a  canoe.     At  Captain 
Bishop's  Mr.  Douglas  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Dorr  re- 
garding the  seizure  of  the  Cadboro  and  goods  here.     Rabasee*'* 
took  M.  D[ougla]s'  horses  to  Newmarket,  and  drowned  two  by 
crossing  the  Nisqually  at  the  lower  ford  contrary  to  orders,  whereas 
by  going  to  the  middle  crossing  "Tlalagweihneen"  they  might  have 
had  the  assistance  of  [Page  71.]  Indians  with  canoes. 
Sunday  26th.    Fine.    Slept  at  Pere  Ricard's*'*  last  night  &  start- 
ing at  5  A.  M.  got  home  about  11  A.  M. 

Monday  27th,  Fine.  Washed  a  flock  of  Wedder  Lambs  and  dipt 
a  flock  of  545  Ewes  (Dahm's  *"  Engaged  Shearer's  at  1  B|[an]k- 
[e]t  and  1  Gown  each,  washers  at  1  Bl[an]k[e]t  3  p  [oin]ts  and 
1  Blanket  2^  [points]  each.  Jolibois  and  Trudelle  making  a  small 
commodite  behind  the  Store  (No.  1). 

Tuesday  28th,  Cool.  Sunshine.  A  flock  of  539  Wedders  shorn 
and  put  in  charge  of  "Guhkynum"'"  an  additional  150  lbs  Beef 
wanted  triweekly  at  Steilacoom. 

Wednesday  2pth.    Cool  &  Cloudy.    Sunshine  P.  M.  a  flock  of  404 
wedder  lambs  rather  ragged  dipt    Woolpacking  conunenced  and 
progresshig  wdl  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Huggins. 
Thursday  soth.    Cool,  Sunshine.    A  flock  of  572  Wedders  shorn 
(  Luhumaybroot )  .*•* 

160  ABtmle  B.  BaMmmiu  •  Mttler  of  1M«. 

Sn  BflT.  PMCftl  Rlc«M,  wko.  te  J«M  14,  1M«.  lad  tvtabddMd  St.  jMaph*s  MlMlw  tm 
tkt  itto  of  tte  prewat  Prtest  Potait,  BvM  ImM.  Bortb  of  Olyapte. 
3M  A  ■fcotpiHttltr.        MS  A  ifcetpfctrair.        SM  A  ■fcogphtraor. 
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Friday  31st,  Cloudy.  Droppings  of  rain.  Rode  to  Steilacoom, 
Whyatchie****  and  Tlilthlow.*'*  Two  ploughs  at  Whyatchie  preparing 
land  for  Barley.  A  flock  of  582  Wedder  Lambs  in  charge  of  [Ms. 
illegible,  word  crossed  out.] washed.  In  the  evening  seven  deserters 
arrived  from  Victoria,  but  having  been  pillaged  of  their  property 
and  food  by  the  Klalums*'^ — ^King  George'**  and  gang — encamped 
at  P[oin]t  Partridge****  and  having  subsisted  for  three  days  on 
shellfish  of  their  own  gathering  they  were  all  disposed  to  return, 
altho  they  made  a  great  parade  of  greviences.    [Page  71.] 

[June,  1850.] 

Saturday  ist.  Sunshine.  Hot.  Six  of  the  deserters  Englishmen 
lately  arrived  in  the  country  by  the  Cowlitz  &  N[orman].  Mor- 
rison consented  to  return  to  Victoria  on  condition  of  being  forgiven 
^or  their  present  escapade.  They  started  in  the  forenoon,  convey- 
ed by  Mr.  Dixon  and  a  good  crew  of  Indians.  The  seventh  de- 
serter Lafleur  a  Canadian  insisted  on  remaining  to  see  and  make 
terms  with  Mr.  Douglas  before  returning.  A  flock  of  608  sheep 
Wedder  Lambs  clipped  today. 
Sunday  2nd, 

Monday  3rd,  Fine.  A  flock  of  272  Rams  shorn.  Some  barley 
sown  at  Whyatchie.  The  Indian  "Loitlay"  who  broke  into  the 
slaughter  house  in  Spring  was  seized  and  bro[ugh]t.  here  today  by 
Glasgow  and  some  other  Americans.  The  same  youth  has  been 
guilty  of  housebreaking  and  theft  in  other  quarters.  Wrote  Capt- 
ain Hill  requesting  him  to  send  some  soldiers  for  the  prisoner  to- 
morrow.   Lafleur  at  Wool-press. 

Tuesday  4th.  Fair.  A  flock  of  491  Ewe  Lambs  or  Gimmers**®  shorn 
today.  Trudelle  has,  since  Dixon's  departure  conducted  the  sheep- 
washing  and  managed  well.  Two  soldiers  arrived  about  noon, 
and  conveyed  the  prisoner  to  Steilacoom. 

355  A  tenncite  and  herdnnan*!  ■tatioii  near  Steilaooom  acmietlinea  known  at  **McLaod*a.'* 

356  A  fannalte  and  herdaman'a  atatton  near  Steilaooom  fOrmerij  known  at  **Mr.  Heath's** 
and  now  frequently  at  "Walter's*  \  belnf  the  residence  of  ICr.  Walter  Boos. 

2S7  A  Salish  tribe  llrlng  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Strait  of  Jnan  do  Fnea,  at  this  tlins 
dalmlnf  from  Port  Diacorerf  to  H(Ao  Hirer.    A  small  detadmient  lired  on  Vanooorer  Island. 

258  "The  bead  chief  of  all  the  Clallams  was  Lach-ka-nam,  or  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  stlU 
lirinf,  but  has  abdicated  In  faror  of  his  son.  S'Hai-ak,  or  Kinf  George — a  rery  difforent  per- 
sonsge,  bj  the  war,  from  the  ddef  of  the  aame  name  east  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the 
principle  men  of  the  tribe  hare  reoeired  names  either  from  the  Rngllsh  or  the  *Bostoas* ;  and 
the  fenealofical  tree  of  the  roral  family  presoits  as  mlsceflsneous  sn  assemblsffs  of  duwae- 
ters  as  a  masked  ball  In  camiraL  Thus,  two  of  Kinf  George's  brothers  are  the  Diks  of  Tock 
and  General  Gaines.  His  cousin  Is  Tom,  Benton ;  and  his  sons  by  Qnswi  Victoria,  are  Qeoer* 
al — Jackaon  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Queen  Is  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  CUurenoe  and  sister 
to  Generals  Scott  snd  Tsylor;  as  also  to  Hsry  BUa  Coflln,  the  wife  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
Duke  of  York's  wife  Is  Jenny  Lind ;  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe  Is  John  Adams :  and 
Calhoun's  sona  are  James  K.  Polk,  General  Lane,  and  Patrick  Henry.  Kinc  George's  sister 
Is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Flattery  Jack.  All  of  them  hare  papera  certifyinc  to  these  sod 
rarioua  other  items  of  informaUon,  whidi  they  exhibit  with  great  aatisfaotlon.*' — Qeocft 
GIbbs,  In  PaclAc  Ballway  Beports,  (Wsshlngton.  D.  C,  18S0),  Tol.  i,  paga  480. 

259  West  cape  of  Whidbey  Island. 

200  A  Bcottiah  term  meaning  an  unshorn  ewe  between  one  and  two  years  old. 
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Wednesday  3th,    Rainy.    Indian  gangs  employed  hoeing  and  plant- 
ing potatoes.    Lafleur  gone  to  Newmarket. 
Thursday  6th,    Fine.    A  flock  of  471  Ewe  Lambs  shorn  contain- 
ing 6  pure  Merinoes,  3  S[outh]  downs,  1  Cheviot,  1  Leicester  [Ms. 
illegible.]. 

Friday  Jth,  A  flock  of  520  Ewe  Lambs  shorn.  Rode  to  Tlilth- 
low,  Sastuck,*^*  and  Steilacoom,  accompanied  by  Captain  Brot- 
chie.  Called  on  Mr.  Dorr  on  board  [Page  73.]  the  Albion,  and 
met  there  Messrs.  Crosbies,***  Bishop  and  Goldsboro'***  from  New- 
market. 

Saturday  8th.  Cloudy.  P[art]  1  [y]  Sunshine.  Showery  P.  M. 
A  flock  of  421  Ewe  Lambs  and  old  Ewes  dipped  today.  Making 
preparations  for  crossing  sheep  to  Tinalquot***  on  Monday.  Capt- 
ain Crosby  whom  I  met  at  Steilacoom  yesterday,  reports  that  the 
Mail  Steamer  Carolina  was  to  have  sailed  from  Portland  for  Puget's 
Sound  on  the  4th  and  that  Mr.  Douglas  intended  coming  passenger 
by  her. 

Sunday  pth.  Rainy.  P.  M.  Mr.  Dixon  returned  in  the  afternoon  from 
Victoria  where  all  were  well  three  days  ago. 
Monday  loth.    Fine.    Cool.     Sent  a  party  of  Indians  yesterday 
and  two  more  today  to  Yilm  Ferry***  to  assist  Mr.  Ross  in  crossing 
the  Shorn  Sheep  for  Tinalquot. 

Tuesday  nth.  Fine.  A  flock  of  540  dry  Ewes  shorn  today  while 
with  the  additional  work  of  woolpaddng  employed  all  hands.  Had 
a  visit  in  the  afternoon  from  Captain  Cameron  of  the  American 
Barque  "Robert  Bowen"  now  leaving  with  spars  in  that  neighbor- 
hood."* 

Wednesday  12th.  Cloudy.  Picked  26  wedders  out  of  Ewe  band 
shorn  yesterday  and  added  25  of  them  to  [Ms.  Illegible]  or  the 
Fort  Wedder  band.  A  courier  from  Cowlitz  arrived  about  noon 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  C[hief].  F [actor].  Dou^  dated  F[or]t. 
George,  5th  June  and  stating  that  the  Cadboro  &  goods  would  be 
released  as  soon  as  Gen[era]l.  Adair**'  should  arrive.  In  the 
aft[emoo]n.  Gen[era]i.  Adair  made  his  appearance  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Dorr  and  the  store  in  which  the  seized  goods  were  contained 


Ml  A  tenwlte  tad  hafdnua's  stettea  prolMbly  Mt  tai  tntk  BtefUoooa. 
M3  Cvtela  CUuuick  Ctvtof,  part  ovratr  of  tte  Mill  at  MawMaifeat. 
set  Coanaadw  Loala  M.  GoMaboro,  U.  8.  N..  eaptala  of  tkt  M%m%t\mwU%. 
M4  A  fanaalto  aad  herdcmaa'a  vtatloo  oa  a  pralrte  of  tte  aama  aaae  aear  Melatoak. 
tte  pTHMt  towB  of  Tela,  la  n vntoa  Oovtj. 


9«5  A  ftnaalta  aad  kerdaaMa*!  aUttoa  — Intalaod  hj  the  Oooipaaj  oa  a  pralrta  of  tte 
Taaratoa  Oo. 

Md  8aa  tte  jowaal  wtrj.  ApHl  4.  ISOO.  fior  aa  aeoMBt  of  tte  antral  of  tkto 
M7  JolHi  Adair. 
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was  made  over  to  us,  also  the  Beach  Store  but  by  Glasgow's  de- 
livery was  postponed  till  tomorrow  when  the  packages  can  be 
examined,  and  in  Glasgow's  presence.  Gen  [era]  1.  Adair  and  a  Cap- 
tain McArthur  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  remained  for  the  night.  [Page  74. J 

Thursday  13th.  Cloudy.  Capt[ai]n.  Sangster  accompained  by, 
Mr.  Huggins  went  to  the  beach  store  to  see  in  presence  of  Glas- 
gow that  the  goods  therein  were  correct  as  inventoried  on  the 
[Blank  space  left  in  Ms.]  April.  Capt[ai]n.  S[angster].  There- 
after accomp[anie]d.  by  Dixon  proceeded  in  a  canoe  to  Steilacoom 
to  receive  back  the  Cadboro  from  Gen  [era]  1.  Adair  who  rode  down 
on  horseback.  Gen  [era]  1.  Adair  returned  in  the  ev[enin]g.  Had 
a  visit  from  Captain  Wood  of  the  "Carolina"***  Steampropeller  ac- 
companied by  his  engineer,  and  by  Lieut :  Humphreys  and  Dr.  Gray 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Friday  14th,  Showery.  Mr.  Huggins  busy  refitting  shop.  Capt. 
Macarthur,***  who  is  to  take  the  Albion  round  to  Astoria  went  to 
Steilacoom  to  see  about  hiring  a  crew.  Busy  along  with  Mr.  Hug- 
gins in  making  copies  of  the  Invoices  rec[eive]d.  since  3rd  April 
1849,  as  duties  have  to  be  paid  on  all  these. 

Saturday  15th.    Cloudy.     Jolibois  jobbing.     Indians  for  the  last 
three  days  hoeing  potatoes  here  and  in  the  plains. 
Sunday  i6th.    Cloudy  &  Showery.    Had  divine  service  in  the  fore- 
noon Messrs.  Adair  and  Macarthur  attending. 

Monday  17th,  Showery.  Mr.  W.  Ross  also  employed  today  in 
preparing  copies  of  the  dutiable  invoices.  Indians  employed  at 
potatoes, 

Tuesday  i8th.  Showery.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  in  Salesshop.  In- 
voices finished  Capt[ai]n.  Macarthur  went  on  board  the  Albion 
today  to  remain. 

Wednesday  ipth.  Fair.  Gen  [era]  1  Adair  after  receiving  $  [Blank 
space  left  in  Ms.]  proceeded  on  board  the  Albion  bound  forthwith 
for  Astoria.  Charles  Ross,  Leclaire  &  two  Indians  started  for  Cow- 
litz for  Wheat. 

Thursday  20th,  Fine.  A  flock  of  456  Ewes  dipt  today  and  sent 
out  in  charge  of  Sitchin."^^  [Page  75,] 

Friday  21st.  Fine.  A  flock  of  427  Ewes  shorn  and  continued  in 
charge  of  AUan.*^^  Jolibois  and  Trudelle  putting  ribs  in  large  canoe 
and  fitting  it  for  and  with  oars. 

868  Tlie  flnt  Anertom  itotm  Tend  to  enter  tkt  Colvmbia  Strer. 

369  Ltootenant  W.  P.  McArttinr,  of  tte  Mlkooiier  Bwlag,  United  Btetef  Const  SaTCj. 

270  A  ilie^eplienter.      371  A  ibeepherder. 
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Saturday  22nd,  Fine.  A  flock  of  540  Ewes  shorn  and  transferred 
to  the  charge  of  Smielkoh.'^'  Cadboro  laden  with  homed  cattle 
&  bills  of  lading  signed  and  delivered. 

Sunday  23rd.  Fine.  Cadb[or]o  off  at  5  a.  m.  A  visit  from  T. 
Linklater.*" 

Monday  24th.    A  flock  of  524  Ewes  shorn  in  charge  of  Gnace*^* 
and  Tokakynum.*"  See  end  of  Book  for  Acc[oun]ts  of  Sheep  at 
Tinalquot  with  names  of  herds.'^*  Linklater  off  for  Tinalquot  ac- 
companied by  John  Sutherland*^^  returning  to  Cowlitz*^* 
Tuesday  2^h.    Fine.     Indian  gang  hoeing  and  weeding  potatoes 
and  beds  in  garden.    Jolibois  and  Tnidelle  jobbing  at  improve- 
ments in  Bighouse.    Woolpressing  going  on  well.    Five  Bales  fir 
ished  today  all  but  the  sewing  of  the  fifths 
Wednesday  26th,    Fine.    492  Ewes  shorn  today  which  brings  the 
sheepshearing  to  a  close.    Paid  off  a  great  number  of  the  Indian 
gang.     Mr.  Simmons'^  arrived  in  the  ev[enin]g. 
Thursday  2ph,    Fine.    Cloudy.    Pretty  brisk  trade  in  sale  shop 
with  soldiers  wives  from  Steilacoom  and  some  Cowlitz  settlers. 
C.  Ross  arrived  in  the  evening  with  57  Bush:  Wheat,  del[ivere]d. 
at  Tlilthlow. 

Friday  28th.  Fine.  Ev[enin]g  cloudy.  W[in]d.  Southerly. 
B[aptis]te.  Chalifoux  having  come  yesterday,  and  offered  to  engage 
with  the  Co[mpan]y  for  one  yesLr,  agreed  to  engage  him  at  tb30 
per  annum.  L.  Leclaire  having  on  several  late  occasions  shown 
great  remissness  was  today  sent  about  his  business,  he  has  [Page 
76.]  also  been  making  a  practice  of  purchasing  rum  from  the 
Am  [erica  ]ns.  and  selling  it  again  to  the  other  men  and  Indians,  and 
was  altogether  a  good  for  nothing  disorganizing  sort  of  fellow. 
Saturday  2gth.  Clear  &  Fine.  Wool  packing  nearly  over. 
Sunday  joth. 

373  A  tbccpherder. 

278  noiBM  LlnkUter,  alMphAid,  tad  Haot  Oetebv  6,  18tf,  Im  Ctexft  at  TMalqwt 

974  A  ■fcttpiitnltr.        976  A  thMplMrdar. 

276  The  accovnt  relferwd  to  iItm  (nm  ImoA  of  682  "Weddon,'*  thret  beads  cooiyrlitaf 
1684  **W«dd«r  loMbo,*'  om  \moA  of  401  "9w«  Um1»,"  •  total  of  2887.  TUt  la  OEBdoitTO  o< 
OM  band  of  "raou"  and  ooo  band  of  ''Swaa  old  *  Bwa  lamba." 

277  A  ■arraat 

278  A  poet  malntaliMd  by  tb»  Puffvt'fl  Soimd  Acrtcaltaral  Caiapany,  ooMnooly  known  as 
**OowUts  Faim,*'  altnatad  on  tte  Cowllts  Rlrer  tn  towaaklpa  11  and  12  north,  lanta  1«  waat 
of  tte  WlllaaMtta  nartdlaa.     It  oomyrlaed  aooM  1200  acre*.  fMoad  In.  atarfaa  baraa  and  a 


270  lOchaal  T.  Slnunoaa,  a  otttlor  of  1846,  ftimwiy  tha  chlof  ovmar  of  tha  Bin  at  Nav- 
naitet,  now  the  proprietor  of  the  flrat  store  tn  STlTeater'a  now  town  OlTBipla. 


[To  be  continued] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our  Arctic  Coast.    By  Hudson,  Stuck,  (New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1920,  pp.  360,  $6.) 

This  last  of  the  travel  voltunes  by  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon, 
relating  to  his  journeys  in  Alaska,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
interesting  of  the  series.  It  covers  a  winter's  travel,  commencing 
at  Fort  Yukon,  on  the  Yukon  River  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  going 
west  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  then  northerly,  following  the  shore  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  past  Cape  Lisbume  where  the  end  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Chain  breaks  into  the  ocean,  along  the  shore  where  in 
1872  the  whaling  fleet  was  crushed  by  the  Ktp^ck,  to  Point  Bar- 
row. Then  easterly  to  Herschel  Island,  the  one  time  rendezvous 
of  that  industry ;  from  that  point  across  to  the  Yukon  by  the  route 
of  the  whaling  fleet  that  passed  east  of  Barrow  in  the  palmy  days 
followed  by  Captain  Amundsen  in  1905  to  the  banning  point.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circuit,  rich  in  reminiscence  of  Franklin,  Beechey, 
Simpson,  and  others,  a  number  of  whom  have  traveled  it  in  part, 
but  perhaps  no  one  has  before  made  it  entirely  or  continuously. 

The  keen  observation,  the  graphic  description,  and  the  phil- 
osophic interest  with  which  the  author  writes  are  fascinating,  es- 
pecially to  one  who  saw  the  caches  of  provisions  at  Point  Hope 
and  Point  Barrow  which  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
journey. 

In  all  his  writings  the  author  is  sympathetic  with  the  wild  life, 
and  he  has  an  especially  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  natives. 
In  the  Eskimo  he  has  a  people  well  calculated  to  call  out  every 
human  interest.  Recognizing  their  ever  present  characteristic  he 
says:  "Cheerfulness  is  perhaps  their  most  distinctive  trait,"  and 
quotes  Beechey,  the  first  voyager  to  reach  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Alaska,  where  he  says  they  are ;  "A  set  of  people  happy  who  did 
not  appear  to  possess  a  single  comfort  on  earth."  Of  their  hospital- 
ity he  tells  about  "the  young  man  who  left  his  own  house  and  spent 
the  night  in  a  deserted  tumble  down  igloo  rather  than  incommode 
his  guests  who  did  not  know  they  were  his  guests.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  journey  of  which  I  feel  so  ashamed  as  of  the  an- 
no3rance  that  I  know  my  manner  must  have  betrayed — ^though  I 
said  nothing — ^when  this  young  man  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  the  igloo  we  had  taken  possession  of  for  the  night.    And  if  there 
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be  any  meaning  left  in  the  word,  this  reindeer  ^erder,  smilingly 
picking  up  his  sleeping  bag  and  leaving  his  own  home  to  spend  a 
cheerless  night  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  old  igloo,  was  certainly  a 
gentleman/'  And,  too,  he  recognizes  the  bravery  which  meets  and 
conquers  the  hardest  conditions  of  life  with  a  smile. 

His  descriptions  of  winter  travel  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Arctic  leave  little  to  be  told,  and  to  those  who  have  had  the 
experience  they  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  very  feeling  of  the  storm 
and  of  the  clear,  cold  glory  of  the  long  northern  night. 

His  notes  of  the  V03rages  of  the  early  navigators  and  travel- 
ers are  full  and  well  chosen,  interesting,  and  valuable,  but  he  over- 
looks the  Russian  Kashavarof  in  his  voyage  in  1838,  and  the  visit 
of  Lieutenants  Hooper  and  Pullen  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin in  1849,  in  reviewing  the  notable  early  visitors  to  Point  Barrow. 

There  is  but  one  unpleasant  feature  and  that  is  in  his  criticism 
of  certain  school  work  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  commenting  on  correspondence  of  which  he  was  not  in 
position  to  tmderstand  and  dictate  upon.  Also  with  reference  to 
Noorvik,  the  transplanted  colony,  taken  from  the  treeless  coast 
of  Kotzebue  Sound  to  the  forested  reaches  of  the  Kobuk  as  an 
experiment  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  native.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  comments  on  the  results.  The  reindeer  experiment  of  Dr. 
Jackson  was  most  caustically  criticised  in  its  earlier  3rears,  but  it 
stands  today  the  most  notable  achievement  of  the  United  States  rule 
of  Alaska,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  religious  prejudice  against 
the  guiding  leaders  at  Noorvik  did  not  prompt  the  remarks. 

No  book  of  recent  Arctic  travel  excels  the  work  in  its  richness 
of  anecdote  and  allusion,  or  in  its  human  interest,  while  but  few 
of  any  tin;ie  equal  it.  The  road  is  not  an  entirely  new  one  but  no 
one  who  has  before  traveled  it  did  so  with  the  same  interest  in  its 
life  in  every  way  as  has  this  sourdough  traveler  of  the  Northland. 

C.  L.  Andrews. 


Adventures  of  Oregon,  A  Chronicle  of  the  Fur  Trade.  By  Con- 
stance L.  Skinner.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1920.  Pp.  x+290.) 

Like  the  other  volumes  in  "The  Chronicles  of  America''  series, 
edited  by  Allen  Johnson,  of  Yale  University,  this  book  tells  the 
story  in  graphic  style  with  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  and  excitinf 
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incidents.  At  the  same  time  there  is  commendable  aim  at  historical 
accuracy. 

The  author  was  bom  in  the  Canadian  Far  North  and  was  I 

educated  in  British  Coltmibia.  She  began  writing  for  newspapers 
while  she  worked  on  special  features  for  papers  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  novels,  poems  and  magazine  articles.  By 
birth,  education  and  experience,  she  is  well  equipped  to  write  such 
a  book  as  Adventures  of  Oregon, 

The  book  contains  a  specially  prepared  map  of  the  Oregon 
County  and  its  approaches  and  seven  wisely  selected  portraits  and 
illustrations.  The  portraits  include  McLoughlin,  Lewis,  Clark  and 
Astor.  The  index,  printing  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
keeping  pace  with  the  other  volumes  in  this  attractive  series. 


The  Whitman  Massacre,  By  Matilda  J.  Sager  Delaney.  Spo- 
kane :  Esther  Reed  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.   1920.  Pp.  46.  Seventy-five  cents.) 

Mrs.  Delaney  is  one  of  the  Sager  girls  from  the  Indians 
after  the  Whitman  massacre  at  Waiilatpu  November  29,  1847.  She 
is  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  that  tragedy.  Her  book  has 
all  the  value  and  human  interest  of  a  first-hand  account  of  an  im- 
portant historic  event.  She  was  only  eight  years  of  age  at  the  tune 
of  the  massacre  but  such  an  event  would  easily  be  remembered  and 
would  be  supplemented  as  to  details  from  subsequent  conversations 
with  her  sisters  and  other  survivors. 

The  book  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  All  collectors  will  be  anxious  to  save  it.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  It  may  be  purchased 
of  the  author,  whose  address  is  630  South  Howard  Street,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Esther  Reed  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
has  rendered  a  real  service  in  sponsoring  this  book.  In  1914  the 
same  Chapter  issued  a  valuable  booklet  entitled  Indian  Battles  iii 
the  Indian  Empire  in  I858  which  recounted  the  ceremonies  of  mark- 
ing the  scene  of  the  Steptoe  battle  near  Rosalia. 

This  new  little  book  on  the  massacre  has  a  portrait  of  the  author 
and  a  drawing  of  the  Whitman  Mission.  There  is  also  a  forward 
bv  Miriam  Tannant  Merriam,  in  which  is  found  this  beautiful 
tribute:  "The  Delaney  living  room  is  the  only  place  I  have  seen 
Indian  women  and  girls  light  hearted  and  chatty.    They  loved  to 
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linger  to  sing  for  their  hostess.  Mrs.  Delaney's  hospitality  extended 
to  all  clergymen  of  all  creeds.  Her's  has  been  a  life  of  hard  but 
generous  service." 


The  Overland  Journey  of  the  Argonauts  of  1862.  By  F.  W.  Howay, 
LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  (Ottawa:  The  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.    1920.    Pp.  37-55). 

This  pamphlet  is  reprinted  iromThe  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  1919,  and  contains  the  paper  read  by  Judge 
Howay  at  the  meeting  in  May,  1919.  The  purpose,  scope  and  sources 
used  are  all  set  forth  in  the  opening  paragraph  as  follows : 

"The  earliest  recorded  emigration  across  the  prairies  to  the 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occurred  in  1841,  and  accord- 
ing to  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  met  them  near  Edmonton,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  families.  Thirteen  years  later  another  party, 
known  as  the  Sinclair  party,  numbering  sixty-five  persons — men, 
women  and  children — followed  in  their  tracks  to  the  Columbia. 
In  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  and  describe  the 
journey  in  1862  of  the  third  immigrant  party  across  the  continent 
through  British  North  America;  but  the  first  of  such  immigrants 
whose  object  was  to  reach  a  home  in  British  territory.  For  this 
purpose  liberty  has  been  kindly  granted  by  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Mc- 
Micking,  of  Victoria,  to  use  the  original  dairies  of  her  late  husband, 
Mr.  Robert  B.  McMiddng,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  R.  McMiddng. 
These  little  books  contain  the  day  by  day  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  whole  journey  from  Queenstown,  Canada,  West  to  Quesnel, 
British  Columbia. 


The  Log  of  the  Princessa.    By  Hbrbbrt  Ingram  PmesTtY.    (Port- 
land: The  Or^fon  Historical  Society.    1920,    Pp.  11.) 

This  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Northwest  is 
reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
Volume  XXI.,  pages  21-31. 

Doctor  Priestley  is  associated  with  the  Bancroft  Library, 
Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  University  of  California.  After 
quoting  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  Professor  William  Ray  Manning  as 
to  the  baffling  disappearance  of  the  diary  or  log  kept  by  Estevan 
Martinez  at  Nootka  Sotmd  in  the  critical  year  of  1789,  he  says 
that  a   copy  was   secured  by  the   late   Professor   Henry   Morse 
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Stephens  from  the  Deposito  Hidrografico  de  Madrid  and  placed  in 
the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History. 

From  this  rescued  doctmient,  Doctor  Priestly  is  enabled  to 
point  out  many  discrepancies  in  the  heretofore  published  records  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  British  Captains  which 
brought  the  nations  near  to  war. 

In  closing  his  comments  Doctor  Priestley  says :  "The  fact  that 
the  Martinez  diary  was  a  daily  entry,  and  that  this  fair  copy  of  it 
was  made  at  San  Bias,  before  question  of  the  events  made  by  the 
viceroy  could  affect  its  purport,  make  it  the  best  available  source 
on  affairs  at  Friendly  Cove  in  the  Summer  of  1789;" 


Fifty  Years  of  Progress,     By  The  Dbxter  Horton   National 
Bank.     (Seattle:  The  Bank.    1920.    Pp.  32). 

Collectors  should  save  this  beautiful  pamphlet  for  its  history 
values.  The  story  of  the  founding  and  progress  of  Seattle's  oldest 
bank  is  graphically  told.  A  sketch  is  also  given  of  the  colony  of 
1851  from  which  the  City  of  Seattle  has  grown. 

A  wealth  of  beautiful  pictures  add  greatly  to  the  importance 
of  the  work,  especially  the  portraits,  many  of  which  are  rare.  This 
is  true  of  the  portraits  of  such  pioneers  as  Dexter  Horton,  Arthur 
A.  Denny  and  David  Phillips.  There  is  also  a  group  of  portraits 
of  nine  of  the  twelve  adult  members  of  the  original  colony. 

There  is  an  array  of  valuable  statistics  on  commerce  with  the 
Orient  and  other  elements  of  the  city's  most  recent  progress.  It  is, 
of  course,  natural  that  such  a  book  should  also  show  the  importance 
of  the  banking  institution  which  has  celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday. 


The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803-1812, 
By  Everett  Somervii^le  Brown,  Ph.  D.     (Berkeley:   Uni- 
'versity  of  California  Press.    1912.    Pp.  xi    248. 

The  Louisiana  purchase  is  of  great  interest  to  readers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  but  this  work,  while  it  adds  much  of  value  to 
the  general  subject,  does  not  treat  of  Upper  Louisiana.  The  reason 
is  given  in  the  author's  preface  as  follows: 

"This  study  has  been  confined  principally  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  province  purchased  from  France,  that  which  was  organized 
as  Orleans  Territory  and  which  later  entered  the  Union  as  the  state 
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of  Louisiana.  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  Upper  Louisiana 
but  to  have  treated  the  constitutional  history  of  the  entire  area 
known  as  Louisana  would  have  involved  entering  a  field  almost 
limitless  in  extent.  The  writer  hopes,  however,  to  make  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  United  Sutes," 

While  many  libraries  were  visited  for  some  materials,  the 
archives  at  the  National  Capital  furnished  most  of  the  new  matter. 

This  work  is  Volume  X.  of  the  University  o!  California  Pub- 
lications in  History,  of  which  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  is  the 
present  editor. 


The  Whaling  Equipment  of  the  Makah  Indians.  By  T.  T. 
Watebman.  (Seattle:  University  of  Washington.  1920.  Pp. 
67). 

Professor  Waterman's  interesting  paper  is  the  first  one  in  the 
new  series  called,  "University  of  Washington  Publications  in  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science."  The  work  carries  fifteen  text  figures  and 
eight  plates  of  half-tones.  The  latter  are  mostly  from  photographs 
by  Asahel  Curtis. 

The  text  shows  that  the  author  has  been  diligent  in  ascertain- 
ing the  methods  and  equipments  used  by  the  Indians  and  the  native 
names  for  implements,  fish^  and  places. 

The  bibliography  cites  ten  authors,  including  Boas,  Curtis, 
Swan  and  Vancouver.  The  work  is  prime  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  rich  field  for  work  among  the  Puget  Sound  Indians. 


Minnesota  Geographic  Names,    By  Wakrbn  Upham.  (Saint  Paul: 
Minnesota  Historical  Society.    1920.    Pp.  viii-|-735). 

Mr.  Upham  was  attracted  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
geographic  names  during  sixteen  years  of  service  with  the  geological 
surveys,  1879-1894.  Since  1895  his  work  with  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  has  caused  him  to  continue  his  studies.  The  fruit 
of  it  all  is  given  in  this  large  book.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical 
but  in  divisions  as  to  counties.  This  has  necessitated  an  extensive 
index* 

The  book  will  be  used  by  countless  generations  of  people  in 
Minnesota.  It  is  a  durable  monument  to  the  diligence  and  scholar- 
ship of  Warren  Upham. 
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Avery,  Samuei*  Putman.  The  Avery,  Fairchild  and  Park  Families. 
(Hartford,  Connecticut:  Privately  printed,  250  copies.  1919. 
Pp.  xviii+lSl). 

BoGART,  Ernest  Ludww  and  Matthews,  John  Mabry.    The 
Modern  Commonwealth.    In  the  Centennial  History  of  Illinois, 
•    Volume  v.,  edited  by  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord.  (Springfield: 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission.    1920.    Pp.  544.) 

Johnson,  Ida  Amanda.     The  Michigan  Fur  Trade;  and  Ivey, 

Paul   Wesley.       The   Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company, 

Two  works  in  Volume  V  of  the  University  Series.  (Lansing: 
Michigan  Historical  Commission,  1919.    Pp.  461). 
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Death  of  Professor  W.  D.  Lyman. 

The  parents  of  Professor  Lyman,  Horace  Lyman  and  Mary 
Denison  Lyman,  were  Oregon  pioneers,  arriving  in  that  state  in 
1849.  Their  son,  William  Denison  L3mian,  was  bom  in  Portland 
on  December  1,  1852.  His  education  was  obtained  at  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Oregon,  and  at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts. 

He  was  made  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  Whitman 
College,  at  Walla  Walla,  in  1889.  He  became  well  known  as  a 
teacher  and  lecturer  and  enjoyed  the  devoted  a£Fection  of  countless 
friends.  For  a  long  time  his  summer  vacations  were  spent  in  moun- 
tain climbing.  Two  glaciers  and  a  lake  in  the  Cascade  Range  bear 
his  name. 

The  greatest  book  he  published  is  entitled  The  Columbia  River, 
Its  History,  Its  Myths,  Its  Scenery,  Its  Commerce,  The  book  of 
four  hundred  and  nine  pages  and  eighty  illustrations  was  published 
by  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons  in  the  "American  Waterway  Series." 

During  the  Commencement  Day  exercises  it  was  announced 
that  Professor  L3rman  was  retiring  to  become  a  professor  emeritus. 
He  was  to  enjoy  a  pension  under  the  plan  which  Whitman  College 
has  recently  perfected  with  the  Cam^e  Foundation.  The  well 
earned  rest  was  brief  for  in  one  week  the  professor  suddenly  died. 
The  end  came  on  June  21,  1920. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  has  lost  one  of  its  family. 
Professor  Lyman's  name  has  appeared  on  the  title  page  of  every 
issue  as  one  of  the  contributing  editors. 


Survivor  of  Old  Days. 

Many  pioneers  will  rejoice  to  know  that  Major  Junius  Thomas 
Turner  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  nearing  his  ninety-third  birthday. 
Readers  of  this  Quarterly  are  no  strangers  to  his  name.  In  Vol- 
ume VL,  page  321,  there  appeared  a  brief  sketch  of  his  remarkable 
career  lowing  that  he  had  served  in  four  wars — the  Mexican  War, 
two  Indian  wars  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  Civil  War. 
That  note  was  prepared  by  his  friend,  the  late  Thomas  W.  Prosch. 
In  .Volume  VI.,  pages  168-170,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Major 
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Turner  giving  his  menK)ries  of  pioneer  friends,  especially  those  of 
Whidbey  Island.  In  Volume  VII.,  pages  38-39,  there  was  published 
Major  Turner's  tribute  to  Brigadier  General  James  Clark  Strong, 
another  pioneer  of  Washington.  In  a  recent  letter  Major  Turner 
says :  "I  am  down  and  out  in  all  divisions  of  life — ^just  waiting  the 
advent  of  the  final  summons  that  will  call  me  to  the  'parting  of  the 
ways.'  "  He  still  retains  an  intense  interest  in  history  and  many 
friends  hope  that  his  wonderful  vigor  will  sustain  him  through 
tKe  present  disability.  Major  Turner  was  bom  in  Baltimore  on 
September  4,  1827. 


Signatures  of  Pioneer  Women 

Mrs.  Edith  Sanderson  Redfield,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  now  serving  as  President  of  the  Ladies  Relief  So- 
ciety, the  oldest  organized  charity  in  Seattle,  has  presented  to  her 
Alma  Mater  a  framed  photograph  of  the  signature-page  of  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  that  organization.  The  fifteen  signa- 
tures are  those  of  ladies  who  were  prominent  in  the  life  of  Seattle, 
thirty-six  years  ago. 


Gift  of  Manuscripts 

Frederick  W.  Dewart  of  Spokane  has  presented  the  University 
of  Washington  with  copies  of  two  valuable  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  Eastern  Washington. 

One  is  entitled  "Historical  Notes  on  Stevens  County,  Wash- 
ington." That  modest  title  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  author, 
William  Parkhurst  Winans.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1859  and  in 
July,  1861,  he  went  to  Fort  Colville.  In  public  and  private  life  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  Stevens  County.  In  1873 
he  moved  to  Walla  Walla  where  he  was  successful  as  a  merchant 
and  a  banker.  The  name  of  W.  P.  Winans  has  always  been  synon- 
ymous with  integrity  of  character.  This  carefully  prepared  manu- 
script will  be  highly  prized  in  the  growing  collection  of  archives  in 
the  University  of  Washington  Library. 

Mr.  Winans  was  bom  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  January  28, 
1836.    He  died  in  Walla  Walla  on  April  24,  1917. 

The  other  manuscript  presented  by  Mr.  Dewart  is  entitled, 
"The  Last  Indian  Wars  in  Eastern  Washington  and  Northern 
Idaho."  The  author,  Garrett  Bratt  Hunt,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  in  1890.    For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
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newspaper  work  in  Spokane  and  is  now  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Utilities. 

He  first  began  to  gather  information  in  accurate  form  for 
a  single  individual.  He  then  thought  of  sharing  the  information 
with  everybody  and  put  it  in  form  for  publication  as  a  book.  The 
book  has  not  been  published  but  this  copy  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  manuscript  will  enrich  the  collected  materials  for 
those  who  are  stud}ring  and  writing  in  the  field  of  Northwestern 
history. 


Gift  of  an  Old  Map. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Pcterkin,  of  Seattle,  has  presented  to  the  University 
of  Washington  an  old  map  of  California,  Oregon  and  Utah.  It  is 
folded  into  a  small  leather  case  which  bears  the  important  signature 
of  A.  A.  Denny.  The  map  is  dated  1852,  one  year  before  Washing- 
ton Territory  was  created  and  one  year  after  the  famous  Denny 
colony  settled  at  Alki  Point  to  begin  the  dty  of  Seattle.  There  is 
no  evidence  as  to  when  Mr.  Denny  got  the  map  but  there  are  evi- 
dences that  he  prized  and  used  it.  The  map  is  of  great  use  now  in 
the  study  of  historical  geography.  Dr.  Peterkin  obtained  the  map 
from  the  widow  of  Orion  O.  Denny  and  has  now  placed  it  where 
he  knows  it  will  be  of  most  use. 


An  Old  Society  of  Seattle, 

Hon.  Bernard  Pelly,  British  Consul  at  Seattle,  is  a  pioneer 
resfdent  of  Puget  Sound.  He  has  presented  to  the  University  of 
Washington  Library  a  program  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  1885. 
He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  other  names  pub- 
lished on  the  program  are  those  of  men  and  women  who  were  prom- 
inent in  that  interesting  period  of  Seattle's  growth. 


A  Relic  of  Whidbey  Island, 

Harry  Smith,  of  Coupeville,  while  plowing  his  farm,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Ebey  family,  uncovered  a  bronze  guard  and 
trigger  of  an  old  Enfield  rifle.  On  it  was  cut  "Ebey,  1874."  Col- 
onel Isaac  N.  Ebey  was  killed  by  the  Northern  Indians  on  August 
11,  1857,  and  his  head  was  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  relic  was  related  to  that  tragedy.  The  date,  however. 
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shows  that  the  old  rifle  belonged  to  his  son,  Bason  Benton  Ebey, 
who  remained  on  the  old  farm  after  the  father's  death.  The  relic 
Has  been  placed  in  the  University  of  Washington  Museum. 


Oldest  Legal  Document  in  America 

William  N.  Redfield,  of  Seattle,  Governor  of  the  Washington 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  has  presented  to  the  University 
of  Washington  a  beautiful  framed  photograph  of  the  Pilgrim 
Charter,  which  is  called  the  oldest  legal  document  in  America. 


An  Aboriginal  Flour  Mill 

Judge  C.  H.  Hanford,  of  Seattle,  has  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Museum  a  fine  specimen  of  stone  mortar  and 
pestle  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  near  the  present 
town  of  Hanford.  In  making  the  presentation.  Judge  Hanford 
called  it  "an  aboriginal  flour  mill." 


Living  Pioneers  of  Washington 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  pages  159-160,  there  was 
published  a  list  of  the  biographies  of  living  pioneers  which  had 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
from  January  1,  to  April  1,  1920.  As  an  aid  to  genealogists  and 
historians  the  list  is  here  continued  for  the  time  between  April  1 
and  July  1,  1920. 

April  6,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shorey,  Seattle. 

April  20,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  F.  Ticknor,  Seattle. 

April  21,  Lewis  H.  Tenny,  Seattle. 

April  22,  Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Ware,  Forest,  Lewis  County. 

May  11,  Edward  S.  Bumell,  Seattle. 

May  12,  James  Oldfield,  Seattle. 

May  13,  Mrs.  Mary  Maria  Lindsley,  Seattle. 

May  14,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Ward,  Seattle. 

May  25,  Nathan  S.  Porter,  Olympia. 

May  29,  Mrs.  Francis  Ellen  (Gale)  Page,  Seattle. 


Contrilntttiis  CbttotK 

Clarence  B.  Bagley,  Seattle        H.  B.  McElroy,  Olympia 
T.  C.  Elliott,  Walla  Walla  Edward  McMahon,  Seattle 

Frank  A.  Colder,  Pullman  F.  W.  Ho  way, 

William  S.  Lewis,  Spokane  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

O.  B.  Sperlin,  Tacoma 
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principal  chiefs  among  the  Nez  Perces — at  once  expressed  their 
willingness  to  accompany  the  Governor's  party  and  share  in  any 
dangers  encountered. 

On  November  14,  1855,  having  replenished  his  train  with  all 
the  animals  to  be  had,  Governor  Stevens  proceeded  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  crossing  the  summit  on  November  20th  in  about  three 
feet  of  snow  over  a  trail  broken  a  couple  weeks  previous  by  a  large 
party  of  Coeur  d'AIene  Indians.  Fortunately  little  snow  had 
fallen  since  the  Indian  htmting  party  had  passed  and  the  trail  was 
good,  but  the  suflFerings  of  the  Indian  buffalo  himters  who  had  pre- 
ceded and  broken  the  trail  was  evidenced  by  no  less  than  ten  dead 
horses  seen  along  the  trail  within  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 

Governor  Stevens*  party  reached  the  Coeur  d'AIene  Mission, 
near  what  is  now  Cataldo,  Idaho,  on  November  25th,  1855,  and 
found  the  Indians  there  much  excited  over  the  arising  of  the 
Yakimas.  Reports  were  also  received  that  several  other  tribes 
in  the  lower  country  were  in  arms,  blocking  the  trails  and  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  the  Governor  and  his  party.  Information  was  also 
received  that  four  men  of  Indian  Agent  Bolon's  party  with  goods, 
horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  Indian  Department  were  at 
Antoine  Plante's  place  (near  Trent)  on  the  Spokane  River,  and 
that  some  fifteen  white  miners  on  their  way  from  the  Colvillc 
Country  to  the  lower  settlements  had  been  camping  at  Plante's  place 
for  several  weeks  waiting  relief,  and  fearing  to  go  below  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley. 

Governor  Stevens  at  once  determined  to  proceed  to  the  Spo- 
kane Valley  to  relieve  these  men  and  preserve  the  public  property, 
and  on  the  28th.  at  sundown,  accompanied  by  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs, 
reached  Anotine  Plante's,  on  the  Spokane  River  nine  miles  above 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Spokane.  Here  the  Governor  found 
the  four  government  employes  and  the  Indian  goods  safe.  He  at 
once  arranged  for  a  council  with  the  local  Indians.  On  Saturday, 
December  1st.,  1855,  the  American  miners  at  Antoine  Plante's  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  volunteer  company  by  election  of  officers, 
with  Judge  B.  F.  Yantis  in  command  as  Captain,  and  Governor 
Stevens  immediately  issued  an  order  to  mount  guard  in  the  camp. 
On  Simday  morning  Governor  Stevens  issued  a  proclamation 
mustering  this  volunteer  company  of  miners  into  the  service  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington  and  the  United  States  under  the  name 
of  the  "Spokane  Invincibles,"  with  a  strength  of  fourteen  officers 
and  men.  The  next  day  four  more  miners  brought  down  from 
Colville  by  Angus  McDonald  joined  the  company. 
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The  personnel  of  Captain  Benjamin  F.  Yantis'  Company  (Spo- 
kane Invincibles)  First  Regiment  Washington  Territory  Mounted 
Volunteers,  Army  of  the  United  States,  was  as  follows : 

Benj.  F.  Yantis,  Captain farmer 

John   Crawford,   First  Lieutenant packer 

Aaron  Webster,  Second  Lieutenant millwright 

Amasa  S.  Miller,  Third  Lieutenant surveyor 

Thomas   Pettigrew,  First   Sergeant miner 

William  C.  Pratt,  Second  Sergeant engineer 

William  Scott,  Third  Sergeant farmer 

Jonathan  S.  Jacquewith,  Fourth  Sergeant joiner 

Edward  S.  Ultre,  First  Corporal miller 

Samuel  K.  Renwick,  Second  Corporal manufacturer 

Jeremiah  D.  Famham,  Third  Corporal manufacturer 

Henry  C.  Barrett,   Fourth  Corporal manufacturer 

Privates : 

John  Calderwood    sailor 

Simon  Geil 

Barney  Pendred sailor 

Asa  Sanshoes   

On  December  4th.  privates  John  Hall,  William  Lucus,  Jacob 
Swartz,  Frederick  Weis,  and  Jacob  Wilson,  who  had  come  down 
from  the  Colville  Country  with  Angus  McDonald,  joined  the  com- 
pany, and  on  December  17th.,  privates  George  Taylor  and  Laomi 
Andrews  enlisted  in  the  company,  at  Red  Wolf's  crossing  on  the 
Snake  River.  This  company  of  twenty-three  officers  and  men 
mounted  on  horses  and  armed  with  guns  furnished  by  the  friendly 
Spokane  Indians,  was  mustered  out  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  Januar}" 
20,  1856. 

On  December  3,  1855  the  Ciovemor's  own  party  was  organized 
as  a  volunteer  military  company  and  mustered  into  service  as  the 
"Stevens  Guards,"  First  Regiment  Washington  Territory  Mounted 
Volunteers,  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  a  strength  of  twenty- 
six  officers  and  men,  as  follows : 

Christopher  P.  Higgins,  Captain. 
Wm.  H.  Pearson,  First  Lieutenant. 
A.  H.  Robie,  Second  Lieutenant. 
Svdnev  S.  Ford,  Third  Lieutenant. 
Green  McAflFerty,  First  Sergeant. 
Charles  Hughes,  Second  Sergeant. 
Joseph  Lemiere,  Third  Sergeant. 
Frank  Jennet,  Fourth  Sergeant. 
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Paul  C.  Eubanks,  First  Corporal. 
Wm.  Simpson,  Second  Corporal. 
Antonie  Filler,  Third  Corporal. 
John  Dunn,  Fourth  Corporal. 

The  others  of  the  company  were  enrolled  as  privates  as  follows : 

John  Canning,  Lewis  Fouche,  Lewis  Osaugh,  John  Lisott,  Peter 
M.  L.  Fountain,  Lawrence  Lerongy,  Charles  Astor,  Hazard  Stevens, 
Captain  John  (Nez  Perce),  Owen  McGarry,  Patrick  O'Neil,  Norby 
Dupie,  Maxy  Short. 

This  company  was  also  mustered  out  at  the  Dalles,  January 
20,  1856. 

The  first  two  military  orders  of  Governor  Stevens  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Territory  were  those 
mustering  in  these  two  companies.  The  next  orders  published 
were:  "Order  No.  3.  The  Commander  in  Chief  directs  that  in 
moving  from  this  point,  the  baggage  be  reduced  to  two  pairs  of 
blankets  and  ten  pounds  of  personal  baggage,  and  ten  days  rations 
each  man. 

"The  spare  arms  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Spokane  Invincibles,  who  will  receipt  for  the  same,  and  make  the 
necessary  issue  to  his  command. 

"The  remaining  baggage  will  be  left  in  the  possession  of 
Antonie  Plante. 

"No  animals  will  be  taken  along  except  for  service.  All  ani- 
mals not  hardy  and  able  to  make  forced  marches,  will  be  left  behind. 

"Dated  at  Camp  in  the  Spokane  Isaac  L  Stevens, 

near  Antonie  Plante's,  Dec.  2nd.,  1855.  Gov.  and  Commander 

in  Chief." 
"Order  No.  4. 

"James  Doty,  Esq.  is  appointed  Aid  de  Camp  and  Adjutant 
with  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel  and  his  orders  will  be  respected  ac- 
cordingly. 

"W.  H.  Tappan  is  appointed  Commissary  and  Quartermaster 
with  rank  of  Captain. 

"Dated  at  Camp  on  the  Spokane 
near  Antonie  Plante's  Dec.  2nd.  1855.  Isaac  I.  Stevens." 

On  December  6th.  1855  having  concluded  a  council  with  the 
local  Indians,  who  offered  to  escort  him  to  the  Snake  River,  and 
procured  by  purchase  and  exchange  with  the  Spokane  Indians  a 
number  of  fresh  horses  and  rifles.  Governor  Stevens  and  the  two 
companies  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  Nez  Perce  coimtry. 
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At  each  camping  place  a  regular  guard  post  was  made  and  proper 
guards  were  posted  at  night.  On  December  11th.,  the  command 
reached  the  Clearwater  opposite  the  Lapwai,  and  crossed  the  river 
losing  two  horses  in  crossing.  Proceeding  seven  miles  further  they 
came  to  Craig's  place  where  208  lodges  of  Nez  Perce  Indians, 
numbering  over  2,000  men,  women  and  children  and  mustering 
over  800  warriors,  were  encamped.  Here  a  conference  was  had 
with  the  friendlv  Nez  Perces.  Word  was  also  received  that  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley  was  filled  with  hostile  Indians,  and  that  a 
party  of  100  Oregon  Volunteers  had  been  some  weeks  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Agency  on  the  Umatilla  and  that  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  soon  be  reinforced  and  march  against  the  enemy. 

On  December  15,  1855  at  Craigs  in  Nez  Perce  County,  Wash- 
ington Territor>%  (now  Idaho)  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  volunteers 
were  mustered  into  service  by  Governor  Stevens : 

Spotted  Eagle,  Joseph — father  of  Joseph  of  Nez  Perce  war 
fame, — Looking  Glass,  Lone  Bird,  Three  Chiefs,  The  Cold  Bear, 
Real  Grizzley,  Red  Crow,  Red  Eagle,  Red  Bird,  Duck,  Seven 
Days  Whipping,  Broken  Arm,  Bear's  Claw,  Hump  Back  and  others, 
totaling  chiefs,  sub-chiefs  and  head  men,  sixty-five  men.  Chiefs 
and  all  furnished  their  own  horses,  arms  and  accontrements  com- 
plete without  aid  from  the  Governor.  They  were  also  mustered 
out  of  service  at  the  Dalles,  January  20,  1856. 

Captain  Sidney  S.  Ford's  Walla  Walla  moimted  militia  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Washington  Territory  Volimteers,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  was  mustered  into  service  January  10,  1856  at  the 
Dalles,  Oregon  by  B.  F.  Shaw  of  Vancouver,  Colonel  commanding 
Washington  Territory'  militia.  This  company  consisted  of  twenty- 
nine  officers  and  men,  and  included  twenty-four  early  residents  of 
Walla  Walla  Valley. 

Sidney  S.  Ford.  Jr.,  Captain. 

Green  McCaflFerty,  First  Lieutenant. 

L.  T.  Andrews,  Second  Lieutenant. 

N.  Ravmond,  Third  Lieutenant. 

William  McBean,  First  Sergeant. 

William  Scott,  Second  Sergeant. 

Battiste  Pierquette,  Third  Sergeant. 

Charles  Baker,  First  Corporal. 

Oliver  Deisbois.  Second  Corporal. 

Ettienne  Bumess,  Third  Corporal. 

The  following  were  privates:  Thomas  Brunchcare,  Joseph 
Bamaby,  Edoured  Beachimin,  Taussaint  Morrisctte,  Joseph  Pairec, 
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Frank  Chartill,  Amable  Lafourse,  Battiste  Ignace,  Louis  Danney, 
Joseph  La  Rogue,  Antoine  Plapie,  Michel  Thibault,  Louis  Tellier, 
John  McBean,  Pascal  Pacquette,  Donald  McKay,  Martin  France 
and  Pierre  Mewatit. 

These  four  organizations: 

Spokane  Invincibles Yantis,  Captain 

Steven's  Guards Higgins,  Captain 

Nez  Perce  Volunteers Spotted  Eagle,  Head  Chief 

Ford's  Walla  Walla  Mounted  Militia Ford,  Captain 

Were  thus  the  first  State  Military  organizations  of  Eastern 
Washington. 

The  officers  of  the  Spokane  Invincibles  were  all  civilians  and 
served  an  average  of  forty-nine  days  each,  prior  to  the  mustering 
out  of  the  company  at  the  Dalles  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
gratitude  of  our  government  for  the  services  of  these  volunteer 
Indian  fighters,  that  payment  of  their  claims  was  not  only  delayed 
for  years,  but  through  technicalities  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of 
the  War  Department,  years  later,  their  pay  was  greatly  reduced  in 
amount,  the  auditor  holding  that  this  company  was  entitled  to  no 
commissioned  officers  and  to  but  one  sergeant  and  one  corporal. 
Captain  Yantis'  rank  and  pay  on  the  payroll  was  therefore  cal- 
culated at  that  of  a  sergeant — twenty  dollars  a  month — and  that  of 
his  First  Lieutenant,  John  Crawford,  calculated  at  that  of  a  corp- 
oral only.  The  remaining  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  all  rated  as  privates,  and  paid  for  their  services  with 
the  privates'  pay,  receiving  each  for  their  forty-nine  days  service  a 
total  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  A  transcript  of  this 
payroll  is  in  the  posession  of  the  Eastern  Washington  State  Histori- 
cal Society  at  Spokane. 

Judge  Benjamin  Franklin  Yantis  the  Captain  of  the  Spokane 
Invincibles,  was  a  typical  pioneer  character.  He  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky March  19,  1807,  where  he  spent  his  early  life,  and  moved  to 
Missouri  in  1835.  There  he  became  Superior  Judge  for  Saline 
County.  In  1852  he  left  Brownsville,  Missouri  for  Washington 
(then  a  part  of  Oregon  Territory),  and,  after  six  month's  travel  by 
ox  team,  arrived  in  Thurston  County  in  October,  1852,  with  eight 
children.  His  wife  died  on  the  Snake  River  plains  from  black 
measles.    He  settled  at  Bush  Prairie,  near  Olympia. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Territory,  Judge  Yantis  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  and  second  territorial  legislatures  of  Washington 
Territory,  and  was  for  two  years  Territorial  Librarian.  In  1853, 
he  volunteered  to  help  survey  the  territorial  road  across  the  Cas- 
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cades.  He  also  for  some  time  carried  the  mail  from  Olympia  to 
Cowlitz  Landing  and  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Thurston 
County  for  many  years. 

After  his  participation  in  the  "Colville  gold  rush,"  which  ter- 
minated in  his  service  with  the  Spokane  Invincibles,  he  carried 
a  set  of  mill-stones  on  mule  back  from  Olympia  to  Selheim  Springs 
on  the  Little  Spokane  River,  seven  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Spo- 
kane, where,  in  conjunction  with  Chief  Garry  of  the  Spokanes  and 
Joseph  Dissotelle  de  Gasper,  he  set  up  a  small  gristmill  in  1859, 
under  some  arrangement  with  the  Indian  Department.  Dissentions 
arrising  between  the  partners  he  afterwards  removed  the  mill-stones 
to  the  Little  Pend  Oreille  River  where  he  set  up  another  mill  in 
connection  with  Joseph  Dissotelle  de  Gasper.  This  mill  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Oppenheimer  Mill. 

On  the  organization  of  Idaho  Territory  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  served  in  the  early  Idaho  territorial 
Legislature.  He  thus  witnessed  the  creation,  and  participated  in  the 
organization  of  both  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories  out  of  "Old 
Oregon." 

In  politics  Judge  Yantis  was  a  Whig,  then  a  Democrat.  He 
was  a  life  long  Presbyterian,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  churches  to  be  located  west  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  the  Columbia  River.  He  died  at  Olympia  in  February,  1879,  and 
left  several  children,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  John  V.  Yantis,  of  Olympia, 
yet  survives.  He  was  the  first  practicing  lawyer  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington recording  the  donation  claims  of  the  Colville  Valley  settlers 
in  1855. 

WiLUAM  S.  Lewis 
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Mrs.  Helen  Proctor  Howard,  of  Snohomish,  has  presented  to 
the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  for  deposit  in  the  University 
of  Washington  Library,  a  rare  and  valuable  volume,  the  Friends' 
Review,  edited  by  Enoch  Lewis  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by 
Josiah  Tatum.  It  is  Volume  III.,  of  a  weekly  publication,  the 
fifty-two  numbers  beginning  with  "Ninth  Month  22,  1849,"  and 
ending  with  "Ninth  Month  14,  1850."  It  is  called  "A  Religious, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Journal"  and  shows  that  the  editor  gar- 
nered from  the  world  events  of  that  great  year  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Friend  or  Quaker  readers.  California  and  Oregon  were  frequently 
discussed.  There  are  many  items  about  Northwestern  Indians,  the 
most  important  of  which  deals  with  Indian  slavery  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Washington.    The  item,  on  pages  297-298,  is  as  follows : 

"We  gave  yesterday  a  brief  paragraph  from  an  Oregon  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  dated  Fort  Nisqually,  stating 
that  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  territory  held  slaves.  In  the  same 
letter  we  have  the  f  olloging  statistics  of  the  tribes  which  hold  slaves : 

"First.  The  Makaw,  or  Cape  Flattery  Indians,  are  warlike, 
occupying  the  country  about  Cape  Flattery  and  the  coast,  for  some 
distance  to  the  southward,  and  eastward  to  the  boundry  of  the 
Halam  or  Noostlalum  lands.  They  number  about  1,000  souls.  They 
live  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 

"Second.  The  Noostlalums  consist  of  eleven  tribes  or  septs, 
living  about  the  entrance  of  Hood's  Canal,  Dungeness,  Port  Discov- 
ery, and  the  coast  to  the  westward.  They  are  warlike,  and  their 
relations  with  the  white  inhabitants  of  Oregon  and  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  are  doubtful.  They  live  by  fishing,  hunting  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Their  numbers  are:  males,  517;  fe- 
males, 461 ;  children  under  12  years,  467;  slaves  40;  total  1485. 

"Third.  The  Soquamish  are  a  warlike  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
relations  with  the  whites  and  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
friendly.  They  occupy  the  country  about  Port  Orchard  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  west  side  of  Whidby's  Island.  Males.  150;  fe- 
males, 95;  children  under  12  years,  210;  slaves,  64.  Total,  519. 
They  live  by  labour. 

"Fourth.  The  Homanish,  Hotlimnamish,  Squahsinawmish, 
Sayhayisamish,  Stitchassamish  are  peacable  tribes,  numbering  about 
500,  who  subsist  by  fishing  and  labour.    They  reside  in  the  countr\' 
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from  the  Narrows  along  the  western  shore  of  Puget's  Sound  to  New 
Market. 

"Fifth.  The  Tuanoh  and  Skokomish  tribes  reside  along  the 
shores  of  Hood's  Canal.  They  number  about  200,  are  peaceable, 
and  subsist  by  fishing  and  labour. 

"Sixth.  The  Squallyamish  and  Pugallipamish  are  situated  in 
the  country  about  Nasqually,  Pugallipi  and  Sinuomish  rivers.  Males, 
200;  females,  220;  children  under  12  years,  190;  slaves,  40;  total, 
650.    They  are  peaceable  and  f  reindly,  and  live  by  labour  and  fishing. 

"Sez'enth.  The  Sinakemish  is  a  peaceable  and  friendly  tribe, 
subsisting  by  labour,  fishing  and  hunting.  They  live  on  the  Sinahe- 
mish  river,  (falling  into  Possession  Sound)  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Whidby's  Island.  Males,  95 ;  females,  98 ;  children  under 
12  years,  110;  slaves,  30;  total,  333. 

"Eighth.  The  Snoqualimich  are  a  warlike  tribe,  part  of  whom 
are  hostile  to  the  whites.  They  occupy  the  country  along  the  Sno- 
qualimich river,  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Sinahemish  river.  They 
subsist  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Males,  110;  females,  140;  children 
under  12  years,  90;  slaves,  8;  total,  348. 

"Ninth.  The  Skeysehamish  occupy  the  country  along  the  Skey- 
sehamish  river,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Sinahemish.  They  num- 
ber about  450;  are  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  subsist  by  fishing 
and  hunting. 

"Tenth.  The  Skadgets  are  a  peaceable  and  friendly  tribe,  liv- 
ing by  farming,  fishing  and  hunting.  They  reside  in  the  countr>'  on 
both  sides  of  the  Skadget  river  and  on  the  north  end  of  Whidby's 
Island.  Males,  160;  females,  160;  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
180;  slaves,  10;  total,  510. 

"Eleventh.  The  Nooklummie  live  around  Bellingham's  Bay. 
They  are  a  warlike  people,  subsisting  by  farming,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing; and  their  relations  with  the  white  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  and 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  doubtful.  Males,  (id ;  females, 
50;  children  under  12  years,  90;  slaves,  22;  total,  222. 

"Twelfth.  The  Staktomish  inhabit  the  countr\'  between  Nis- 
qually  and  Cowlitz,  and  the  headwaters  of  Chehaylis  River.  Males, 
50;  females,  56;  children  under  12  years  of  age,  80;  slaves,  18;  total, 
204.  This  tribe  is  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  subsist  upon  roots 
and  fish." 

The  writer  of  that  article  was  evidently  an  attache  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  or  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company. 
The  date  of  the  publication  was  "First  Month  26,  1850."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  statistics,  he  gives  the  peculiar  early  spellings 
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of  the  tribal  names  and  mentions  some  tribes  long  since  forgotten. 
Under  the  eighth  heading  he  calls  the  Snoqualmies  hostile.  It  is  true 
that  Chief  Patkanim  of  that  tribe  led  an  attack  on  Fort  Nisqually  in 
1849.  However,  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  Schedule  B.,  pages 
173-174,  shows  that  the  same  Chief  Patkanim  with  eighty  of  his 
tribe,  then  called  Snohomish,  constituded  a  company  fighting  for 
the  white  people  in  the  Indian  war  of  1855-1856. 

Among  items  about  California  is  the  following: 

"A  copy  of  the  Alta  Calfomia,  dated  Nov.  8,  1849,  received  at 
this  office,  contains  the  new  Constitution,  which  we  understand,  by 
private  information,  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  13th  of 
Eleventh  month.  At  San  Francisco,  out  of  1500  votes  polled,  there 
were  only  five  against  it ;  and  in  other  districts  the  votes  were  equal- 
ly decisive.  Among  the  most  interesting  provisions  are  the  exclusion 
of  slavery,  the  prohibition  of  acts  granting  divorces ;  and  the  declar- 
ation that  lotteries  shall  not  be  authorized,  or  lottery  tickets  sold 
in  the  state." 

In  the  issue  for  "Twelfth  Month  22,  1849,"  pages  219  to  220, 
there  was  copied  the  following  article  from  the  Baltimore  American, 
under  the  caption,  "The  Chinese  in  California": 

"The  last  accounts  from  California  made  mention,  among  other 
things,  of  the  immigration  of  some  Chinese  into  the  country.  They 
are  said  to  be  industrious,  quiet  and  orderly. 

"In  due  course  of  time  we  may  expect  large  accessions  to  our 
population  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  China,  Hindostan  and  Japan. 
And  it  is  curious  to  consider  the  affects  such  infusions  may  produce 
upon  our  national  character.  On  the  Atlantic  side  we  present  a 
sort  of  reflex  of  Europe.  Yet  it  must  follow  that  our  Pacific  shore 
will  take  a  decided  hue  and  aspect  from  its  Asiatic  affinities  and 
connections.  One  language,  however;  one  nationality;  the  trans- 
pired spirit  of  one  race,  assimilating  and  blending  the  various  ele- 
ments of  this  cosmopolitan  mass  of  humanity,  will  constitute  an  in- 
dissoluble unity,  we  may  believe,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  the  grand- 
est structure  of  civilization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"In  our  progress  westward,  having  reached  the  Pacific,  it  is 
strangely  interesting  to  observe  the  meeting  of  the  youngest  with 
the  oldest  of  the  nations.  We,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  the  van- 
guard of  the  restless  Caucasian  family,  having  circled  the  earth  at 
last,  are  now  confronting  the  starting  point  of  civilization.  With 
the  ideas  and  inprovements  of  yesterday,  we  are  now  to  meet  those 
representatives  of  remote  antiquity,  among  whom  the  human  mind 
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has  been  kept  stationary  for  unknown  centuries,  and  whose  social 
and  political  institutions,  fixed  in  the  rigid  immobility  of  castes, 
bear  at  this  day  the  original  impress  derived  from  the  era  of  Confu- 
cius. Not  less  striking  must  be  the  contrast  between  our  ideas  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and  the  Oriental  instincts  of  passive 
obediience.  We  are  accostumed  to  regard  a  government  as  a  piece 
of  machinery  to  be  made  or  unmade  at  pleasure ;  they  behold  it  only 
to  reverence  its  august  sovereignty. 

"But  all  types  of  human  civilization,  all  diversities  of  race,  all 
contrasting  characteristics  of  whatsoever  kind,  become  enhanced  by 
mutual  contact  and  easy  friendly  intercourse.  The  passion  for  gold, 
operating  upon  men  of  all  nations,  is  drawing  to  California  an  im- 
mense population  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  Yet  although 
it  is  cupidity  which  brings  the  mass  together,  still  cupidity  itself 
must  submit  to  the  influences  of  civilization.  The  wants  of  a  great 
society  must  soon  give  variety  to  the  modes  of  industry ;  and  in  that 
community  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  social  and  political  organ- 
ization, the  Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  mutually  learn  from 
each  other,  and  be  both  the  better  for  having  met  under  such  re- 
lations." 

The  present  racial  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  half -cen- 
tury after  the  above  was  written,  constitute  a  strange  commentary 
on  the  thoughts  there  presented. 

Students  will  find  in  this  well  stored  volume  much  material  to 
enrich  the  study  of  economics,  sociology,  political  science  and 
history. 

Charles  W.  Smith 


JUDGE  E.  P.  OUPHANT 

Having  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  each  county 
in  Idaho  to  provide  a  Hbrary  for  district  court  chambers,  it  seemed 
well  to  collect  pictures  of  all  district  judges  to  be  grouped  in  a 
frame  in  the  judges'  chambers  with  brief  biographical  notes  of  each. 

The  first  judge  who  held  court  within  the  present  limits  of 
Idaho  was  Ethelbert  Patterson  Oliphant,  who,  before  the  creation  of 
Idaho  Territory,  as  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington  (which  then  included  Idaho),  held  a  term  at 
Florence,  in  Idaho  County  and  another  at  Pierce,  in  Shoshone 
County,  in  1862.  He  registered  at  Lewis  House  in  Lewiston  with 
attorneys  Garfielde,  Hays  and  others  as  he  came  and  left.  The 
hotel  register  now  belongs  to  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Lewiston, 

The  next  court  held  in  Idaho  was  held  at  Lewiston  in  January, 
1864,  by  Samuel  C.  Parks,  who  had  been  appointed  on  March  10, 
1864,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  Territory. 

Apparently  the  only  case  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  Territory  from  the  present  limits  of  Idaho,  before 
Idaho  Territory  was  created,  was  Newberg  and  Abrams  against 
J.  D.  Farmer  (First  Washington  Territory,  188.)  involving  $35, 
going  from  Idaho  County  and  being  decided  at  Olympia  at  the  De- 
cember term,  1862,  affirming  the  court  below. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  get  trace  of  a  picture,  biography,  or  of 
any  relative  of  Judge  Oliphant  though  a  very  thorough  inquiry 
among  pioneers,  historical  societies,  historians  or  early  judiciary 
records. 

Hon.  Edward  Baumeister,  of  Asotin,  remembered  that  when 
a  boy  he  saw  a  bullet  just  miss  the  judge's  very  ample  chest  exten- 
sion in  a  street  of  Walla  Walla.  Mr.  George  H.  Himes,  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  had  some  biographical  data,  including  a 
statement  of  friendship  between  Judge  Oliphant  and  Thadeus  Ste- 
vens and  that  Judge  Oliphant  had  delivered  a  notable  address  on 
Stevens  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  an  Army  and  Navy  meeting. 

Finally  a  young  woman  named  Oliphant,  at  Pullman,  Washing- 
ton, whom  I  chanced  to  meet,  gave  me  an  item  of  information,  which 
led  by  a  ver>'  circuitous  route  to  M.  E.  Oliphant,  a  lawyer,  286 
Ninth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  son  of  Judge  Oli- 
phant and  in  a  very  generous  spirit  furnished  pictures,  a  biography 
and  extracts  from  the  journal  kept  by  his  father.    The  son  accounts 
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for  the  brevity  of  information  about  the  trip  into  Shoshone  and 
Idaho  Counties  in  1862  by  the  statement  that  the  trip  was  not  re- 
corded in  the  journal  but  was  in  letters  to  his  wife,  which,  with  other 
supposedly  unnecessary  files,  had  been  destroyed. 

Florence,  in  Idaho  County  was  in  1863  one  of  the  likely  points 
for  Idaho*s  Capital  and  the  great  placer  mining  activities  at  Pierce 
and  Florence  were  in  1862  the  leading  attraction  withiin  the  then  wide 
limits  of  Washington  Territor}-.  Jonas  W.  Brown,  beloved  pioneer 
only  recently  deceased,  wrote  the  minutes  of  the  court  mission  at 
Florence  in  a  perfect  record  hand.  The  volume  is  in  Grangeville, 
the  present  county  seat.  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Council  of  the  Washington  Territorial  Legislature  on  December  13, 
1862.  During  that  session  there  were  many  acts  passed  for  the 
mining  sections.  Mr.  Brown  was  interested  in  such  items  as  would 
advance  Lewiston's  chances  of  becoming  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  proposed  new  Territor\'.  These  included  the  granting  of  author- 
ity to  build  a  trail  from  Lewiston  to  the  Boise  mines  (January  12), 
constructing  a  wagon  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  River 
and  establishing  ferries  by  John  M.  Sillcot,  Andrew  Crowley  and 
Samuel  D.  Smith  (January  13),  incorporating  the  City  of  Lewiston 
(Januar}'  15),  incorporating  the  lewiston  and  Clearwater  Boom 
Company  (January  22), 

Gilmore  Hays  was  a  lawyer  and  acted  as  deputy  clerk  of  the 
court  in  Shoshone  County  but  the  minutes  of  the  1862  session  are 
not  in  the  clerk's  office  at  Wallace,  the  present  county  seat  of  Sho- 
shone County.  They  may  be  among  a  large  mass  of  official  docu- 
ments which  are  still  in  the  old  court  house  at  Pierce,  not  having 
been  sent  north  in  1887  when  the  countv  seat  was  moved  to  new 
and  better  mines.  It  is  likely  that  the  difficulty  of  transportation 
at  that  time  caused  the  documents  to  be  left  behind. 

One  C^liphant  was  a  colonial  lawyer  in  South  Carolina,  a  Mid- 
dle Templar  of  the  Bar  of  England,  and  another  wrote  an  important 
opinion  in  public  service  law  in  Gibson  vs.  Silva,  Supreme  Couit 
of  Ceylon,  1848,  (Rama  Nathan,  105). 

This  brief  biography  of  Judge  E.  P.  Oliphant  and  extracts 
from  his  journal  throw  much  light  on  the  times  and  influences 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

The  following  brief  autobiographical  sketch  is  cherished  by  the 
Judge's  family.  It  was  printed  in  The  Republican  Standard,  of 
UniontouTi,  Pa.,  on  May  22,  1882.  Two  years  later  the  Judge  sud- 
denly died  as  recorded  in  the  concluding  "Note." 

James  E.  Babb 
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Biography 

By  authority  of  the  family  record,  Ethelbert  Patterson  Oliphant 
was  bom  at  Fairfield  furnace,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober 4th,  1803,  being  the  yoiangest  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Oliphant 
of  time  honored  memory.  About  the  year  1808,  the  family  moved 
from  Fairfield  furnace  to  "Liberty  Hall"  farm,  about  one  mile  from 
the  former  place,  and  near  Fairchance  furnace. 

The  educational  training  of  the  writer  was  under  the  then  or- 
ganized system  of  country  school  houses  and  teachers  such  as  they 
often  could  "catch."  The  first  remembered  was  at  home  ("Liberty 
Hall")  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

As  vears  increased,  he  was  sent  a  few  miles  from  home  viz: 
Woodbridgetown  and  Grassy  Run,  afterwards  to  places  nearer  the 
paternal  mansion,  viz :  Tent  meeting  house,  Millers*  alias  Concord, 
and  Amity  school  houses.  The  teachers  in  my  earliest  years  were 
Thomas  Porter,  father  of  A.  G.  Porter,  present  governor  of  Indiana, 
Alexander  Clear, Loughberry,  Francis  Fraser, Row- 
land, and  Joseph  Herron.  The  best  were  the  first,  second,  third  and 
last  named. 

A  collegiate  course  was  pursued  at  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  I  became  an 
Alumnus  in  the  year  1825.  Presidents  of  the  institution  during  the 
period.  Rev.  William  McMillan,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Matthew  Brown, 
D.  D.  In  November,  1825,  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Union- 
town,  Fayette  county,  Penna.,  with  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ewing  as  my 
preceptor,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  that  place,  March  term 
of  court  1828,  examiners  John  M.  Austin,  Esq.,  and  John  Dawson, 
Esq.,  of  Fayette  and  Thomas  McGiffin,  of  Washington  county,  Pa. 
With  these  gentlemen  I  had  for  years  a  pleasant  and  ever  harmonious, 
social  and  bar  intercourse  until  death  closed  their  well  known  and 
useful  careers. 

In  1829  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  Fayette  county, 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Wolf,  and  held  that  office 
until  elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  representative  for  Fayette  county 
at  the  October  election  of  1830.  My  successor  to  the  office  of  pros- 
ecuting attorney  was  Joshua  B.  Howell,  Esq., 

In  December  1831,  went  west,  encountered  the  freeze  and  flood 

of  that  year.  Leaving  the  steamer  Magnolia  at  Bellepiy,  Ohio,  op- 
posite Blennerhasset's  Island,  traveled  by  land  in  a  sled  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  from  Chillicothe  to  Cincinnati  in  a  partially  open 
wagon,  and  thence  to  Lawrenceburg  Indiana,  where  lived  my  first 
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school  teacher  and  other  friends  and  relatives,  and  where  I  took 
quarters  for  two  months.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  after  the  opening 
of  navigation,  went  to  Illinois,  and  aided  in  taking  the  steamer  Talis- 
man, Capt.  Pollock,  up  the  Sangamon  river,  the  first  and  last  craft 
of  its  kind  that  ever  made  a  similar  voyage.    The  party  consisted  of 

Capt.  A.  Bogue, Bailey Sertees,  F.  H.  Oliphant  and 

the  writer.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Baily  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
the  destination  of  the  steamer,  five  miles  northwest  of  Springfield, 
111.,  at  the  primitive  saw  mill  of  Capt.  Bogue. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Springfield  it  was  my  province  to  visit 
Salem,  111.,  to  attend  to  getting  up  from  there  a  portion  of  the  cargo, 
which  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  in  a  pet  would  and  did  leave  there. 

Salem  was  a  small  newly  commenced  village,  having  a  few 
houses  of  the  log  cabin  architecture,  and  a  frame  grocery-.  A  large 
crowd  of  male  settlers  were  gathered  there  at  the  time  for  fun  and 
frolic,  and  among  them  was  the  tall  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
subsequent  historic  fame.  Although  but  a  little  advanced  (if  any) 
beyond  his  majority,  he  seemed  to  be  the  central  figure  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  superior  in  all  the  numerous  athletic  sports  inaugurated  on 
that  occasion. 

Soon  after  my  location  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
the  Black  Hawk  War  had  its  origin,  and  the  writer  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  company  raised  at  that  place,  and  served  therein  until  mus- 
tered out  of  service  by  General  Whitesides  at  Ottawa,  111. 

At  Rock  Island  the  Illinois  Volunteers  were  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  by  General  Atkinson,  U.  S.  A.  At 
Dixon's  Ford,  a  volunteer  battallion  under  command  of  Maj.  Still- 
man  was  permitted  to  make  a  rcconnaisance  "on  their  own  hook" 
and  about  thirtv  miles  from  the  Ford  had  a  skirmish  with  the  In- 
dians,  resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat,  Capt.  Perry  and  several  of 
his  men  being  killed  and  schockingly  mutilated.  The  troops  under 
Whitesides  made  an  early  start  for  the  battle  ground,  and  arrived 
the  same  evening.  The  next  day  they  buried  the  dead,  and  returned 
to  Dixon's  Ford,  late  the  same  night.  From  thence  after  recon- 
noitering  a  larger  and  entirely  uninhabited  portion  of  Western  Illi- 
nois arrived  at  Ottaway  where  the  few  settlers  in  that  region  had 
erected  a  fort  for  such  protection  as  it  could  afford ;  an  entire 
settlement  in  that  region  having  been  broken  up  and  several  of 
the  inhabitants  massacred. 

The  event  of  mustering  the  army  out  of  service  under  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  with  the  defeat  of  Stillman  fresh  in  mind,  created 
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great  commotion;  the  gallant  Maj.  Henry  being  particularly  out- 
spoken and  denunciatory  of  his  superior  officers. 

By  order  of  the  Governor,  or  his  assent  to  accept  of  volunteers 
for  a  period  of  twenty  days,  a  small  regiment  was  the  result,  and  of 
which  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  Adjutant  by  Col. 
Fry. 

Another  call  for  troops  by  Gov.  Reynolds  was  responded  to  by 
three  full  regiments. 

Maj.  Henry,  a  native  of  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  and  a  relation  of 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Downey,  well  known  to  the  writer  in  his 
boyhood  and  youth  was  elected  General  by  what  would  now  be 
called  acclamation.  He  was  a  kind  friend,  and  a  more  brave  and 
honorable  man  I  never  knew. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  previous  thereto,  he 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Sangamon  county.  111.,  and  at  an  election  held 
during  his  absence  he  was  re-elected  in  a  Democratic  coimty  (al- 
though himself  an  ardent  Whig)  over  his  Democratic  competitor 
who  was  in  every  respect  a  worthy  man,  by  over  1,200  majority. 
He  was  unmarried  and  died  not  many  years  after  the  events  above 
narrated. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty  days  service,  in  company  with  others 
of  my  fellow  townsmen  and  mess-mates,  I  returned  to  Springfield, 
111.  Others,  among  them  Capt.  Abraham  Lincoln,  re-volunteered, 
and  remained  in  the  service  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  fall  succeeding  the  above  narrated  events,  owing  to  a 
severe  illness,  after  a  partial  convalescence,  acting  upon  the  solic- 
itation of  relatives  and  the  advice  of  my  physician,  Springfield  was 
left  with  some  regrets,  and  my  native  land  reached  (with  some  risk) 
in  February  following,  there  to  inhale  the  pure  breezes  from  "Laurel 
Hill,"  "Pine  Knob,"  "White  Rocks"  and  "Delane/s  Cave." 

In  the  following  winter,  1833,  the  writer  was  appointed  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  re- 
mained, excepting  three  months  service  in  the  Land  Department, 
until  1836. 

In  1834  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Harris- 
burg— Rev.  William  W.  De  Witt,  pastor,  a  worthy  man,  christian 
gentleman  and  an  excellent  and  popular  preacher.  In  all  solemnity 
I  regard  this  the  most  important  event,  and  fraught  with  highest 
interests  of  a  very  checkered  life. 

In  1836  returned  to  Uniontown,  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  my  profession ;  subsequently  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Joshua  B.  Howell,  Esq.,  under 
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the  well  known  firm  name  of  Howell  &  Oliphant,  and  which  con- 
tinued harmoniously  for  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

May  13th,  1840,  was  married  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  Rev. 
Burgess  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Howe,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
then  residing  in  Hartford. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  have  been  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  one  daughter  and  two  sons  now  survive. 

In  April,  1852,  acting  on  favorable  inducements,  I  located  at 
Beaver,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  but  returned  to  Uniontown  in  October, 
1853,leavingbehind  my  two  youngest  daughters  beneath  the  green  sod 
of  the  grave.  After  my  return  to  Uniontown  continued  the  practice 
of  my  profession  until  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  Territor>^  in  July,  1861.  After 
serving  four  years  in  the  official  position  named,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess, as  evidenced  by  a  reappointment,  the  same  was  resigned  in 
January,  1866,  and  a  clerkship  accepted  in  the  General  Land  Office 
of  the  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Politically,  after  being  eligible  to  vote  in  October,  1824,  (and 
first  done  at  the  house  of  David  Miller,  Georges  township,  Fayette 
county.  Pa.)  the  writer  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  until  1840. 
Since  the  last  named  date  he  has  acted  with,  and  shared  in  the  suc- 
cesses and  defeats,  prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  the  Whig 
and  Republican  parties. 

For  nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1860,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  recording  that  the  one  who  pens  these  lines  was  the 
original  Lincoln  man  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  for  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  votes  given  for  the  Presidency  have  been  for  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  Harrison,  Clay,  Taylor,  Scott,  Fremont,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Haves  and  Garfield. 

As  worthy  of  mention,  though  noted  out  of  the  order  of  events, 
the  writer  was  present  at  the  reception  of  Gen.  La  Fayette,  at  Un- 
iontown, and  was  assigned  by  Dr.  Hugh  Campbell,  one  of  the  mar- 
shalls,  to  a  share  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  proce<^sion  from 
Brownsville  to  L^niontown,  and  witnessed  the  meeting  between  I^ 
Fayette  and  Gallatin  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  the  alms  house. 

Note — The  subject  of  the  above  sketch  on  Tuesday  evening. 
May  8th,  1884,  left  his  house  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  prayer  meet- 
ing, being  at  the  time  in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  seemingly  usual 
health.  On  the  way  to  church,  becoming  ill,  he  took  a  street  car  in 
order  if  possible  to  reach  his  home.    Being  unable  to  leave  the  car 
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at  his  usual  stopping  place,  he  was  carried  on,  and  assisted  to  a  drug 
store  some  squares  away,  but  the  nearest  in  reach.  There  in  the 
hands  of  strange,  but  exceeding  kind  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was 
a  physician,  the  silver  cord  was  loosened,  the  golden  bowl  broken, 
and  at  peace  with  God  and  his  fellow  man,  the  flame  of  his  life 
flickered  and  went  out,  and  the  spirit  of  one  who  was  always  gentle 
and  considerate  passed  over  the  river  of  death,  to  enter  the  great 
eternity. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  pronounced  heart  dis- 
ease, and  he  passed  away  with  scarce  a  struggle,  conscious  almost 
to  the  very  last,  and  fully  realizing  his  condition.  On  the  Saturday 
following  his  death,  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  Assembly's  Pres- 
byterian Church  (for  which  he  started  the  evening  he  was  cut  down) 
and  after  an  impressive  service  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Little,  the 
body  was  committed  to  its  last  resting  place  in  Glenwood  Cemetr}\ 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  of  Judge  Oliphant 

On  April  15,  1861,  he  was  commissioned,  by  President  Lincoln, 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  on  July  15,  of  that  year,  he  left  his  home,  in  Uniontown. 
Fayette  County  Pennsylvania,  en  route  that  jurisdiction.  Stop- 
ping in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  visited  Camp  Williams  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  officers,  and  some  of  the  men,  of  the  **Fayette  Guard,** 
Captain  J.  B.  Gardner.  In  that  command  he  had  a  nephew,  John 
Oliphant  Stewart.  Continuing  on  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  he  visited 
old  friends,  many  of  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  legislature 
days,  twenty  years  previous. 

The  next  stop  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  called  upon 
the  President,  in  the  White  House,  to  report  himself  on  the  way  to 
Washington  Territory.  On  taking  leave  of  the  President,  the  latter 
extended  his  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity,  health  and 
safety  of  the  Judge.  Then  after  stopping  in  Philadelphia,  to  trans- 
act some  necessary  business,  he  found  that  he  had  not  time  to  reach 
New  York  to  sail,  as  anticipated,  on  the  22nd  of  July.  This  de- 
layed him  until  the  next  sailing  date,  August  1st.,  and  while  in  New 
York  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Of 
this  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"What  sadness  this  event  has  cast  upon  my  feelings  and  spirits ! 
What  a  deeper  sadness  and  gloom  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York ! 
Many  a  stalwart  form,  that  had  but  recently  gone  from  their  midst, 
had  fallen,  wounded  or  dead,  amid  the  strife  of  a  battle.  Many 
women  were  bereft  of  husbands,  children  of  fathers,  mothers  of 
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sons,  sisters  of  brothers,  and  thousands  of  linked  ties  of  friendship 
broken  forever.  All  this  is  the  damning  work  of  traitors  to  the 
government  under  which  they  have  hitherto  thrived  and  prospered. 
*Verily  they  must  get  their  reward.'  " 

His  delayed  sailing  gave  him  opportunity  to  visit  kinfolk  of  his 
wife,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  the  time  of  a  Yale  College  commence- 
ment, where  he  heard  the  annual  address,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
lunching  at  the  College  Hall  with  many  distinguished  men,  alumni 
of  Yale  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  he  being  an  alumnus  of 
**01d  Jefferson"  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  which 
he  terms  "the  pioneer  institution  of  learning,  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains."  In  this  connection  he 
wrote:  "Her  sons  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  as  statesmen, 
jurists  and  heralds  of  the  cross  of  Jesus."  One  of  them.  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans,  he  found  at  Olvmpia,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
that  place ;  another,  Butler  Anderson,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  bar  at 
the  same  place,  and  still  another,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Steilacoom, 
but  who  was  at  OlMnpia  when  Judge  Oliphant  first  arrived. 

The  voyage,  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  was  begun  Thurs- 
day August  1,  1861,  on  the  steamer  North  Star.  On  board  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Olvmpia,  recently  appointed 
Receiver  of  Public  Monies.  Mr.  Cushman  had  been  living  in  Wash- 
ington Territory  for  eleven  years  previous  and  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  a  most  agreeable  gentleman  from  whom  much  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  country  and  its  people  was  obtained. 

The  arrival  at  Aspinwall,  was  about  9  p.  m.  Friday,  August  9. 
Nothing  good  is  noted  of  that  place,  where  only  about  one  hour  was 
spent  the  next  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  train  on  "that  won- 
derful work  of  railroad  success  accomplished  by  the  mind,  muscle 
and  money  of  man."  It  is  to  be  wondered  how  the  Judge  might 
have  viewed  the  since  completed  Panama  Canal! 

The  trip  of  forty  seven  miles,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  made  in  four  hours,  and  there  was  immediate  transfer,  in  a 
small  steamboat,  to  the  "mairnificant  steamer.  Golden  Age,  Captain 
Watkins,  then  anchored  in  the  bay  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
town."  Mr.  Cushman  and  Senator  Nesmith  are  mentioned  as  being 
fellow  passengers  and  the  beauty  of  Panama  Bay  is  extolled. 

Sailing  about  noon  of  the  day,  the  vessel  passed  the  U.  S.  S. 
Lancaster,  flagship  of  Commodore  Montgomer\'.  The  band  of  the 
warship  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  was  cheered  by 
all  on  board  the  Golden  Age.  A  similar  cermonial  occurred  later, 
when  passing  the  U.  S.  S.  Saranac. 
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It  is  stated  that :  "No  hotel  in  the  Atlantic  cities  can  exceed, 
the  profusion  and  variety  of  table  fare  on  the  Golden  Age.  If  ice 
were  only  furnished  by  the  ship,  he  would  be  a  monster  of  discon- 
tent who  would  dare  complain/*  However  ice  could  be  had,  and  was 
had,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  and  proved  very  refreshing  and 
indispensable  to  the  inner  man,  even  though  it  was  an  expensive 
luxury. 

San  Francisco  was  passed  in  a  fog,  and  intelligence  had  from  a 
sailing  vessel  that  the  steamer  was  eleven  miles  on  its  way  to  Ore- 
gon. It  then  went  about  and  landing  at  destination  was  had  in  the 
forenoon  of  Saturday,  August  24,  1861.  A  journey  of  twenty-three 
days  from  New  York,  and  considered  a  good  accomplishment  in 
those  davs. 

Especial  mention  is  made  of  a  breakfast  at  the  American  House, 
San  Francisco,  the  menu  being  fish,  venison,  elkmeat,  beefsteak, 
broiled  ham,  buckwheat  cakes  and  coffee. 

He  left  San  PVancisco,  on  Tuesday  of  the  next  week,  aboard 
the  steamer  Cortes,  for  Portland,  Oregon.  Owing  to  a  withdrawal 
of  mails  from  steamers  and  their  transfer  to  the  overland  route, 
there  was  no  boat  service,  at  the  time,  between  San  Francisco  and 
Olympia  direct.  The  speed  of  the  Cortes  was  about  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  weather  was  quite  cool,  especially  at  night.  The  pas- 
sengers numbered  about  fifty  and  included  Victor  Smith,  Esq.,  who 
had  been  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port,  at  Port  Townsend. 

En  route,  the  Cortes,  passed  the  Nevada  for  San  Francisco,  she 
being  on  a  course  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  former  steamer. 
In  the  afternoon  of  August  29,  the  Cortes  passed  Tillamook  Head 
and  later  entered  the  Columbia  River,  making  a  landing  at  Astoria 
on  the  Oregon  side,  and  which  was  then  "a  village  containing  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  small,  neat  dwelling  houses,  one  of  them  be- 
ing two  stories  high.  All  frame,  wcatherboardcd  and  painted  white, 
except  one,  it  being  red." 

The  Cortes  entered  the  Willamette  River  in  the  night  of  Aug- 
ust 30th,  and  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  reached  Portland,  which 
place,  at  that  time,  had  a  population  of  approximately  3,000.  At 
6 :30  o'clock,  of  the  same  morning  the  journey  was  continued,  "on 
the  one  horse  steamer  Cowlits"  retracing  part  of  the  previous  voy- 
age on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers,  this  being  necessary, 
because  of  the  Cortes  being  of  too  much  draft  to  venture  a  landing 
at  Monticello.  The  Cowlits  was  a  "stem-wheeler  having  one  boiler, 
one  stack,  an  eating  cabin  large  enough  to  scat  eight  persons,  and 
down  stream  the  boat  had  a  speed  of  possibly  twelve  miles  an  hour." 
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A  stop  was  made  at  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  then  a  town  of  "a  dozen 
tenements  and  having  a  handsome  church  edifice  (Methodist)  a  post- 
office  and  a  settlement  west  thereof/*  Arriving  at  Monticcllo,  a 
small  place,  dinner  was  had,  and  further  travel  was  by  land,  first  in 
a  vehicle  that  "was  a  thing  on  wheels  called  a  stage"  drawn  by  six 
mules,  then  on  horseback  for  fifteen  miles  and  again  by  stage,  over 
numerous  hills  and  through  fir  forests,  the  roads  being  rough  for 
part  of  the  way. 

The  arrival,  at  Olympia,  was  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  September  1, 
and  on  the  next  day  began  the  regular  term  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Second  District  of  the  Territory.  A  term  of  the  Court 
of  the  Third  District  having  recently  terminated.  Judge  Oliphant  de- 
cided to  remain  for  a  time  at  Olympia  and  learn  what  he  could 
of  the  manner  of  transacting  business  and  of  the  mode  of  practice 
there.  The  predecessor  of  Judge  Oliphant,  in  the  Third  District, 
was  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Fitzhugh,  and  the  newly  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hewitt  presided  in  the  Second  District. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  McFadden  was  very  desirous  of  holding  the 
term  of  court  in  the  Second  District,  and  claimed  that  there  was  an 
understanding  between  himself  and  the  incoming  Chief  Justice  to 
that  effect.  Judge  Hewitt  admitted  that  there  had  been  some  con- 
versation or  intimation  relative  to  a  gratification  of  Judge  McFad- 
den's  wishes,  but  that  there  was  no  promise  nor  contract  on  his  part 
to  that  end.  Judge  McFadden  rather  intimated  that  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territory  for  four  years  from  the  8th  day  of  Jime, 
1858,  but  that  he  had  no  thought  or  disposition  to  hold  over,  though 
claiming  right  to  do  so.  To  end  controversy  on  the  subject,  Judge 
McFadden  proposed  to  submit  the  question,  as  to  who  should  pre- 
side, to  the  members  of  the  bar.  This  was  not  agreed  to  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Hewitt,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  no  control  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  that  they  might  meet,  if  they  saw  proper. 
They  did  meet,  and  were  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Judge  Hewitt 
holding  court.  Judge  McFadden  yielded  with  great  courtesy  and 
took  his  seat  among  "the  priests  in  the  temple  of  jurisprudence." 
Court  was  then  convened,  a  grand  jury  empannelled  and  "an  excel- 
lent charge  delivered  by  Judge  Hewitt. 

"The  lawyers  did  not  seem  ver\'  much  disposed  to  rush  business. 
Apparently  not  much  was  done,  although  a  number  of  cases  were 
disposed  of  *on  the  docket,'  which  none  but  the  initiated  knew  any- 
thing about." 

The  second  day  of  the  second  week  of  court,  Justice  Hewitt 
was  indisposed,  and  pressed  Judge  Oliphant  to  ser\'e  for  him.    The 
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substitute  states,  that  he  occupied  the  bench  for  three  days,  "with 
what  ability  and  acceptance,  it  does  not  become  him  to  speak."  It 
is  stated  that  the  position  was  new  and  trying,  but  that  he  gave  "the 
profession  and  outsiders  a  fair  chance  to  presume,  however  violent 
the  presumption,  that  the  Court  knew  something." 

On  Tuesday,  September  17,  1861,  Judge  Oliphant  left  Olympia, 
on  the  steamer  Eliza  Anderson,  for  Port  Townsend,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  the  next  morning.  Port  Townsend  is  described  as  being 
"a  most  unprepossessing  place,  although  its  location  on  the  bay, 
and  the  view  therefrom  it  truly  beautiful."  It  was  a  small  place, 
"the  eye  taking  in  the  whole  of  it,  imder  the  hill,  at  a  glance."  Here 
he  found  a  number  of  "very  clever  people,"  and  mention  is  made 

of  B.  Dennison,  Esq.,  and Pettigrove,  the  latter  having  his 

residence  out  of  town.  "The  town  is  admittedly  a  hard  case  of  a 
place,  and  if  the  mind  were  freely  spoken,  very  few  would  say  that 
their  attachments  to  Port  Townsend  were  of  the  strongest  and  in- 
dissoluble kind.  Was  it  strange  in  me  that  ecstacy  would  not  break 
forth  upon  my  entrance  and  sojourn  there." 

Later  he  arranged  to  room  and  board  at  the  home  of  Judge 
Albert  Briggs  more  than  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  in  this  home 
he  was  "most  pleasantly  situated  and  kindly  treated." 

From  October  8,  1861,  to  April  21,  1862,  the  writer  has  no  data 
of  Judge  Oliphant's  experiences  in  Washington  Territory.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  related  in  letters  to  his  wife,  but  these  letters 
were  destroyed  long  ago.  His  intermittently  kept  journal  records  a 
trip  from  Vancouver  to  Walla  Walla,  the  latter  place  being  then  in 
the  First  Judicial  District  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature.  On  this  trip  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  steamer 
Julia,  and  mentions  meeting  Mr.  R.  R.  Thompson  of  the  Oregon 
Transportation  Company.  Mr.  Thompson  was  originally  from  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  but  before  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
he  resided  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  '  "^ 

The  Judge  was  much  impressed  with  the  scenery  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  notes  a  portage  of  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  Cascades  to  take  the  steamer  Idaho  for  further  ascent  of  the 
river  to  The  Dalles,  from  where  transportation  was  by  stage  for 
fifteen  miles  to  the  river  again,  this  portage  being  over  sand  hills  and 
requiring  about  three  hours  to  make.  It  terminated  at  Des  Chutes, 
where  the  steamer  Tenino  was  boarded  for  Walla  Walla.  It  had 
been  only  about  three  years  since  steamer  transportation  between 
these  places  had  been  attempted,  and  his  trip  was  made  in  the  spring. 
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after  the  longest  and  most  severe  winter  previously  known  in  that 
region. 

Aboard  the  Tenino  he  occupied  a  stateroom  with  Judge  Strong 
and  Judge  Lander.  There  were  approximately  .^hree  hundred 
passengers,  seventy  head  of  horses  and  mules  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  tons  of  freight,  exclusive  of  the  passenger  baggage.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  a  gold  excitement,  and  though  his  voyage  termin- 
ated at  Walla  Walla,  the  steamer  continued  on  up  the  Columbia  to 
the  Snake  River  and  then  up  the  latter  river  to  Lewiston,  the  head 
of  navigation  and  the  anticipated  depot  of  all  the  mining  region,  but 
it  was  then  only  what  might  be  called  "a  very  fine  paper  city."  It 
is  noted  that  he  was  at  Lewiston,  August  17,  1862,  but  no  details 
are  given  in  his  journal  of  that  visit. 

At  Wallula  there  was  only  two  dwelling  houses,  the  main  one 
being  of  "unbumt  brick,"  and  from  there,  it  was  a  case  of  stage, 
"in  a  spring  wagon,  drawn  by  six  horses,"  for  thirty-two  miles  to 
Walla  Walla,  then  (April  26,  1862)  a  new  place  having  from  150 
to  200  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  trip  to  Fort  Colville,  also  known  as  Pinck- 
ney  City,  and  to  Peirce  City,  as  well  as  to  Florence,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  trip  was  made  in  letters  that  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
those  above  noted. 

A  note  occurs  of  a  trip  from  Vancouver  to  Olympia,  via  Port- 
land, in  December  of  1863,  stops  being  made  at  Monticello,  Drews 
and  Claquato. 

The  Judge  remained  in  Olympia  from  December  22,  1863,  to 
February  12,  1864,  then  returned  to  Vancouver,  via  Portland,  from 
where  he  went  to  The  Dalles  and  Walla  Walla,  remaUilng  at  the 
latter  place  from  November  12,  1864,  to  February  6, 1865.  He  then 
went  to  Seattle,  then  to  Steilacoom,  again  to  Olympia,  which  latter 
place  he  left,  on  June  12,  1865,  for  San  Francisco  via  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  on  his  way  back  to  his  Pennsylvania  home. 

In  the  journal,  brief  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  hail  storm 
at  Walla  Walla,  May  23,  1862,  and  of  a  fire  at  the  same  place.  May 
9,  1864,  that  constuned  the  court-house. 
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Mount  St.  Pierrb,  named  by  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Johnson  oa 
June  7, 1841,  who  called  it  "a  remarkable  peak."  (United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  Narrative,  Volume  IV.,  page  432.)  It  is  prob- 
ably Badger  Motmtain  of  the  present  day  maps  of  Douglas  County. 

Mount  Sauk,  five  miles  north  of  Rockport,  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Skagit  County.  Like  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity, this  name  came  from  that  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  (Postmaster 
at  Sauk,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  49.) 

Mount  Si,  about  two  and  one  half  miles  northeast  of  North 
Bend,  in  the  central  part  of  King  Coimty.  In  1862  Josiah  Merrit 
settled  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  was  named  for  him. 
(Julia  Falkner,  Local  History  of  Fall  City,) 

Mount  Spokane,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Spokane  County, 
and  formerly  known  as  Mount  Baldy.  On  August  23,  1912,  in  the 
presence  of  Governor  M.  E.  Hay,  Mayor  W.  J.  Hindlay  of  Spokane 
and  others,  Miss  Marguerite  Motie  broke  a  bottle  of  spring  water 
on  the  summit  and  bestowed  the  new  name.  (Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gincer,  August  24,  1912.) 

Mount  Stuart,  named  on  September  20,  1853,  by  Captain 
George  B.  Mc  Clellan  who  says :  "  a  handsome  snow-peak,  smaller 
than  Mount  Baker;  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  previous  map 
that  I  know  of,  and  had  no  name,  I  called  it  Mount  Stuart." 
(Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Voltune  I.,  chapter  18,  page  196.)  The 
peak  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Chelan  County  and  has  an  ela- 
vation  of  9,470  feet.  The  Stuart  who  was  honored  by  having  his 
name  given  to  this  beautiful  mountain  may  be  identified  by  Mc- 
Clellan's  Diary.  On  December  4,  1846,  he  wrote:  "]itmmt  Stuart 
came  down  to  take  care  of  me  when  I  first  got  there,  and  after  doing 
so  with  his  usual  kindness  was  unfortunately  taken  with  fever  and 
had  to  stay  there  anyhow."  Later,  without  entry-date,  Mc  Clellan 
wrote:  "On  the  18th  June,  1851,  at  five  in  the  afternoon  died 
Jimmie  Stuart,  my  best  and  oldest  friend.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
the  day  before  by  an  arrow,  whilst  gallantly  leading  a  charge  against 
a  party  of  hostile  Indians.  He  was  buried  at  Camp  Stuart,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Rogue  River  [Oregon]  near  the  road, 
and  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Cision   [Siskiyou]  mountains. 

(274) 
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His  grave  is  between  two  oaks,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  going  south, 
with  J.  S.  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  largest  of  the  oaks."  (McClellan's 
Mexican  War  Diary,  page  14  and  note.) 

Mount  Tacoma,  see  Mount  Rainier. 

Mount  Van  Burbn,  see  Mount  Olympus. 

Mount  Vancouver,  see  Mount  Jefferson,  Oregon. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat  of  Skagit  County,  named  in 
March,  1877,  by  Harrison  Clothier  and  E.  C.  English  in  honor  of 
the  Virginia  home  of  George  Washington.  (History  of  Skagit  and 
Snohomish  Counties,  page  189.)  The  Virginia  estate  was  named 
in  honor  of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  of  the  British  Navy  by  Lewis 
Washington  who  willed  it  to  his  brother  George  Washington. 
(Henry  Gannett,  Origin  of  Certain  Place  Names  in  the  United 
States,  page  217.) 

Mount  Washington,  see  Mount  Saint  Helens. 

Mount  Whitman,  see  Mount  Rainier. 

Mount  Young,  near  Wescott  Creek,  on  San  Juan  Island,  in 
San  Juan  Coimty.  The  name  first  appears  on  the  British  Admirali- 
ty  Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859.  The  name  does  not  appear 
on  American  charts. 

Mountain  View,  on  a  hill  near  Femdale,  in  Whatcom  Coimty. 
On  account  of  the  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  and  surrotmding 
coimtry,  the  place  was  named  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith  who  settled 
there  in  1877.  (Fred  C.  Whitney  of  Femdale,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  156.)  The  same  name  was  at  one  time  used  for  Clearlake, 
Skagit  Coimty. 

Mouse  Rfver,  see  Querquelin  River. 

MoxLiE  Creek,  in  Thurston  County.   "Jsaiu^Ty  16,1869, — Died, 
R.  W.  Moxlie,  a  pioneer,  for  whom  Moxlie  Creek  was  named." 
(Mrs.  George  E.  Blankenship,  Tillicum  Tales  of  Thurston  County, 
page  388.) 

Muck,  a  creek,  tributary  to  the  Nisqually  River  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Pierce  County.  The  creek  was  named  "Douglas 
River"  by  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  whose  post  at 
what  is  now  Roy  was  known  as  Muck.  "Bastien  sent  off  to  Muck 
with  two  ox  plows,  and  to  bring  home  a  load  of  meat,  Montgomery 
having  been  instructed  to  slaughter  in  the  plains  some  of  the  large 
oxen  that  cannot  be  driven  away  from  Douglass  River."  (Nisqually 
Journal,  February  2,  1846.) 

MucKLESHOOT  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  near  Auburn  in  King 
County.  C.  L.  Willis,  a  pioneer  of  Seattle,  says  the  word  means 
river  junction.    (Victor  J.  Farrar,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  551.) 
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Mud  Bay,  see  Eld  Inlet. 

Mud  Bay  Spit,  see  Point  Cooper. 

Mud  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Walla  Walla  River  in  Walla  Walla 
County.  In  1853  it  was  mapped  as  "Wild  Horse  Creek."  (Pacific 
Railroad  Reports,  Volume  XII.,  book  I,  map.) 

Mud  Flat,  see  Nisqually  Flats. 

Mud  Mountain,  mentioned  by  Ezra  Meeker  during  a  trip 
through  Naches  Pass.  (Pioneer  Reminiscenes,  page  94.)  It  is 
shown  on  the  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory's  map  of 
1857.    ( United  States  Public  Documents,  serial  number  877.) 

MuKAMUK  Pass,  near  Conconully  in  Okanogan  County.  It  is 
a  great  place  for  game,  dear,  grouse,  rabbits,  and  pheasants.  A  man 
can  take  his  gun  and  get  mukamuk  (Chinook  Jargon  for  food)  in 
that  gulch  or  pass.  (C.  H.  Love  joy  to  Frank  Putman,  of  Tonasket, 
April  6,  1916,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  345.) 

MuKiLTEO,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  Puget  Sound  in  the  west 
central  part  of  Snohomish  County.  It  is  an  old  Indian  place  name. 
Gov.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  in  making  the  Indian  treaty  of  January  22, 

1855,  chose  "Muckl-te-oh  or  Point  Elliott"  as  the  place.  (Charles 
J.  Kappler,  Indian  affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties,  Volume  II.,  page  669.) 
"Date,  origin,  and  original  application  unknown.  I  have  never  met 
an  Indian  who  could  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mukilteo 
though  I  have  made  21  years  of  inquiry  and  lived  among  them  that 
long."  (Charles  M.  Buchanan,  Aboriginal  Names  Used  at  Tulalip, 
in  Names  MSS.  Letter  155.)  The  founders  of  the  town  were  J.  D. 
Fowler  and  Morris  H.  Frost  partners  in  a  store.  Mr.  Fowler 
became  postmaster  in  1862.  The  place  was  known  as  Point  Elliott 
but  Mr.  Fowler  changed  it  to  Mukilteo,  local  Indian  word  for 
"good  camping  ground."  (History  of  Skagit  and  Snohomish  Coun- 
ties, pages  369-370.) 

Mummy  Rocks,  in  Middle  channel,  off  the  southwest  shore  of 
Lopez  Island,  in  San  Juan  County.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841, 
included  these  rocks  in  what  were  charted  as  Geese  Islets. 

MuRDENS  Cove,  on  the  east  shore  of  Bainbridge  Island,  in  Kit- 
sap County.    It  was  named  by  the  Uuited  States  Coast  Survey  in 

1856.  (George  Davidson,  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  609,  note.) 
Locally  the  name  has  been  changed  to  Rolling  Bay.  In  that  vicinity 
it  is  believed  that  Murden  was  an  early  beach  dweller.  (Lucas  A. 
Rodd,  postmaster  at  Rolling  Bay,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  I.) 

Muscle  Rapid,  see  Indian  Rapids. 

MuSQUETi  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Hood  Canal,  at  the 
bend,  in  the  central  part  of  Mason  County.    It  was  named  by  the 
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Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.     {Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas, 
chart  78.) 

Mutiny  Bay,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Whidbey  Island,  in 
Island  County.  It  was  named  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  1855.    (George  Davidson,  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  594,  note.) 


N 

Naches,  an  Indian  name  used  for  a  pass  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  for  a  river,  canyon  and  valley.  The  spelling  has  assum- 
ed such  forms  as  Nachchese  in  Theodore  Winthrop's  The  Canoe 
and  the  Saddle,  1853,  (date  of  journey)  ;  as  Wachess  by  J.  Patton 
Anderson  in  James  G.  Swan's  Northwest  Coast,  1857 ;  as  Nahcheess 
on  James  Tilton's  Map  of  Part  of  Washington  Territory,  1859. 
The  form  of  Naches,  in  present  use,  first  appeared  on  Preston's 
Map  of  Oregon  and  IVashington  West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
1856.  The  Government  benchmark  at  Naches  Pass  shows  an  ela- 
vation  of  4,988  feet.  (J.  H.  Williams'  edition  of  Winthrop's  The 
Canoe  and  the  Saddle,  note  on  page  124.)  The  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  called  the  river  "Spipen,"  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima  River. 
(Atlas  with  volume  XXIII,  Hydrography,  chart  67.)  Pierre  C. 
Pambrun  of  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  Cornelius  Rogers  are  credited 
with  an  early  exploration  of  Naches  Pass.  {Oregon  Spectator,  May 
12,  1849,  quoted  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Works,  Volume  XXXI.,  page 
63,  note  40.)  The  river  was  crossed  by  Captain  George  B.  McClellan 
on  August  20,  1853.  {Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  pages 
377-389.)  A  famous  company  of  pioneers,  James  Biles,  Captain, 
containing  such  well  known  families  as  Longmire,  Himes  and 
Byles  crossed  Naches  Pass  in  1853.  The  meaning  of  the  Indian 
word  Naches  has  not  been  ascertained,  The  pioneers  in  1920  were 
making  efforts  to  retain  this  name  instead  of  "McClellan  Pass" 
which  arose  with  the  construction  of  a  state  highway. 

Nacrom,  a  sawmill  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of  King 
County,  named  by  the  division  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  honor  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Morgan,  president  of  the 
Morgan  Lumber  Company.  The  name  was  derived  by  spelling 
Morgan  backwards.  The  town  was  established  about  August  25, 
1911.    (Robert  W.  Hallam,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  449.) 

Nahcotta,  a  town  on  the  west  shore  of  Willapa  Harbor  in  the 
west  central  part  of  Pacific  Coimty.  It  was  named  by  John  P.  Paul 
in  the  eighties  after  an  Indian  Chief  who  was  camped  in  front  of 
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Mr.  Paul's  residence.  (Julian  Hawthorne,  History  of  Washington, 
Volume  II.,  pages  581-582.) 

Nahcullum  River,  see  Baker  River. 

Nai-hai-ul-ix-on  Creek,  see  Scaffold  Camp  Creek. 

Napavine,  a  town  in  the  west  central  part  of  Lewis  Coimty, 
named  by  James  Urquhart  on  December  17,  1883.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  "Napavoon,"  meaning  small  prairie. 
Mr.  Urquhart,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1851 
and  migrated  to  Oregon  in  1852,  settled  first  on  Eden  Prairie.  When 
his  family  came  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  he  settled  at  Napavine  in 
1855.  (History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and  Washington, 
Voliune  II.,  page  611.) 

Narmeneet  River,  see  Klidcitat  River. 

Narrows,  see  The  Narrows. 

Nasei.,  a  river  flowing  into  Willapa  Harbor  in  the  south  central 
part  of  Pacific  County,  and  a  town  by  the  same  name  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  George  Gibbs  called  it  "Nasal  River."  (Pa- 
cific Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I.,  page  465.)  James  G.  Swan  re- 
fers to  the  Nasal  Indians  and  also  says :  "Among  others  who  came 
to  settle  was  an  old  friend.  Col.  H.  K.  Stevens,  who,  with  a  friend 
named  Hinckley,  had  taken  a  claim  on  the  Nasal  River,  which  he 
had  named  the  Kenebec."  (Northwest  Coast,  page  135.)  The 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  says  that  Nisal  was  a  division  of  the 
Chinook  tribe  formerly  residing  on  Nasal  River.  (Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  Volume  II.,  page  75.) 

Natchess,  see  Naches. 

Navarre  Coulee  near  Winesap,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Chelan  County,  running  from  the  Columbia  River  to  within  about 
two  miles  of  Lake  Chelan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain 
spur.  The  name  is  an  honor  for  the  pioneer  Judge  Navarre  who 
was  also  a  civil  engineer.  fW.  J.  Taylor,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter 
294.) 

Navarre  Peaks,  west  of  Methow  on  the  boundary  between 
Chelan  and  Okanogan  Counties.  They  are  called  North  Navarre 
and  South  Navarre.  The  name  is  an  honor  for  the  pioneer  sur- 
veyor. Judge  Navarre. 

Navy  Archpelago  "is  a  collection  of  25  islands  having  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  on  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  on  the  north,  the 
Canal  de  Arro  on  the  west,  and  Ringgold's  Channel  on  the  east. 
They  have  been  named  from  distinguished  officers  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  service,  viz.,  Rodgers,  Chauncey,  Hull,  Shaw,  Decatur,  Jones, 
Blakely,  Perry,  Sinclair,  Lawrence,  Gordon,  Percival,  and  others." 
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(United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Volume 
XXIII.,  page  306.)  That  is  the  cflFort  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition, 
1841,  to  name  the  islands  and  the  aggregate  which  is  now  known  as 
San  Juan  County.  Some  of  the  names  have  persisted  and  others  have 
been  changed.  See  such  names  as  Fidalgo,  Guemes,  Lopez,  Orcas 
and  San  Juan. 

Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  on  Port  Orchard  in  Kitsap  County. 
"I  take  pleasure  in  mailing  you  copies  of  orders  and  letters  in  rela- 
tion to  the  starting  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound.  The  original 
name  was  'Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,'  but  some  years  since  Con- 
gress changed  the  name  to  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound  because  of  its 
increasing  importance.  'Bremerton  Navy  Yard'  is  a  mis-nomer, 
without  official  sanction,  and  should  never  be  used."  (A.  B. 
Wyckoff.  Lieut.  U.  S.  N.  (Ret'd.)  in  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
terly, July,  1908,  page  356.)  Lieutenant  Wyckoff  is  the  officer  who 
selected  the  site  of  the  navy  yard  in  1891. 

Neah  Bay,  a  harbor  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Clallam  Coimty.  On  August  15, 
1788,  Captain  Charles  Duncan,  the  British  trader,  indicated  a  bay 
at  that  place  on  his  chart  but  did  not  give  it  a  name.  In  1790,  the 
Spanish  Captains  Eliza  and  Quimper  took  possession  and  named  the 
place  "Bahia  de  Nimez  Gaona"  in  honor  of  Haro  y  Peralta,  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  prelate,  archbishop  of  Mexico  in  1772  and  vice- 
roy from  May  8  to  August  16,  1787.  In  1792  the  Spanish  Lieuten- 
ant Salvador  Fidalgo  was  sent  there  to  fortify  the  place.  That  work 
was  abandoned  the  same  year.  Fragments  of  Spanish  brick  are 
still  found  in  the  banks  of  Neah  Creek.  Vancouver  in  that  same 
year,  1792,  charted  the  bay  but  did  not  stop  there.  (Edmond  S. 
Meany,  Vancouve/s  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound,  page  307,  note.) 
American  Traders  called  it  "Poverty  Cove"  though  the  same  is  true 
of  San  Juan  Harbor  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  made  an  elaborate  map,  call- 
ing it  "Scarborough  Harbour"  in  honor  of  Captain  James  Scar- 
borough of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  rendered  assis- 
tance to  the  Wilkes  party.  (J.  G.  Kohl,  in  Pacific  Railroad  Reports, 
Volume  XII.,  Part  I.,  pages  276-277.)  The  Wilkes  chart  made  the 
first  use  of  the  word  Neah  but  applied  it  to  the  islands  now  known 
as  Waaddah.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography, 
Volume  XXIIL,  Atlas,  chart  80.'^  The  present  name  of  the  bay  was 
given  by  Captain  Henry  Kellett  in  1847.  He  spelled  it  Neeah  Bay. 
(British  Admiralty  Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847.)  The  name  comes 
from  that  of  the  Makah  Chief  Dee-ah.    The  Clallams,  on  the  east, 
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having  a  nasal  language,  called  it  Neah.  (Rev.  Myron  Eells,  in 
American  Anthropoligist,  January,  1892.) 

Nebraska  Springs,  a  group  of  small  springs  along  the  steep 
rocky  shore  at  the  foot  of  South  Hill,  San  Juan  Island,  named  in 
honor  of  Nebraska's  representation  at  the  Puget  Sound  Marine 
Station.  (Walter  L.  C.  Muenscher,  in  Puget  Sound  Marine  Station 
Publications,  Volume  I.,  pages  59-84.) 

Neck  Point,  a  point  on  San  Juan  Island  north  of  Goose  Island, 
in  Middle  Channel  (British  Admiralty  Chart  2840,  Richards, 
1858-1860.)  The  name  does  not  appear  on  American  charts. 

Neclim  Point,  on  the  west  shore  of  Hood  Canal  opposite  Ayres 
Point.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Vol- 
ume XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  78.)  The  name  is  probably  of  Indian 
origin  and  was  retained  by  Captain  Kellett.  (British  Admiralty 
Chart  1911,  Kellett,  1847.)  The  name  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  in  1854.  (United  States  Public  Documents, 
Serial  Number  784.)  On  present  charts  the  place  is  known  at 
Potlatch. 

Necomanchee  River,  a  former  name  of  North  River  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Grays  Harbor  County  and  the  northwestern 
part  of  Pacific  County.  "The  other  names  of  the  Shoalwater  Bay 
Indians  were  the  Ne-coman-chee  or  Nick-omin,  who  resided  on  a 
river  of  that  name  flowing  into  the  north  side  of  the  Bay." 
fWillapa  Harbor.]  (James  G.  Swan,  Northwest  Coast,  page  211.) 
The  Indian  word  is  said  to  mean  "shadowy  water."  Henry  Gannett. 
Origin  of  Certain  Place  Names  in  the  United  States,  page  225.) 

Neds  Rock,  shown  at  the  east  entrance  to  North  Bay  of  Grays 
Harbor.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydrography,  Vol- 
ume XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  75.) 

Nedwhauld  Creek,  see  Latah  Creek. 

Ne-hei-at-pitqua  River,  see  Kettle  River. 

Neill  Point,  the  southeast  cape  of  Vashon  Island  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  King  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilke> 
Expedition,  1841.  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Hydro- 
graphy, Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  Chart  78.)  The  one  thus  honored 
was  Williiam  Neill,  a  quartennaster  in  the  expedition. 

Nellita,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  Hood  Canal  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Kitsap  County.  It  was  named  on  July  23,  1900,  by 
Ralph  Brueger  in  honor  of  his  wife  Mrs.  Nelli  Brueger.  It  covers 
the  land  between  Hood  Point  and  Bob's  Point  and  was  formerly 
known  as  Brown's  Cove  after  Arthur  Brown  who  first  logged  on  the 
bay.     (Ralph  Brueger,  postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  10.) 
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Nelson,  two  former  settlements  bore  this  name.  One  was  in 
the  central  part  of  Pierce  County,  named  in  honor  of  Nils  Nelson, 
who  later  operated  a  dairy  on  the  land.  (Clara  G.  Lindsley,  of 
Spanaway,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  254.)  The  other,  in  the  central 
part  of  Douglas  Coimty,  was  named  for  a  town  in  Nebraska,  but 
the  postoffice  there  was  discontinued  about  1906.  (B.  C.  Ferguson, 
in  Names  MSS,  Letter  77.) 

Nemah,  a  town  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village  of  the  same 
name  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  flowing  into  Willapa  Harbor.  The 
river  is  also  called  Nemah  or  Nemar.  There  are  many  spellings  of 
the  word,  which  is  an  Indian  word  of  imknown  meaning.  It  may 
have  come  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  southwestern  Washington, 
which  have  become  extinct.  (L.  L.  Bush  to  George  W.  Prior,  in 
Names  MSS,  Letter  184.) 

Nequally  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River  at 
Memelouse  Point,  a  rocky  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river. 
The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Rockwell,  who  triangulated  the 
Columbia  in  1871  to  1876.  Prior  to  that  it  was  known  as  Abemethy 
Creek  in  honor  of  Alexanders.  Abemethy  who  settled  on  the  adjacent 
land  in  1850.  (William  Newell,  of  Oak  Point,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  205.) 

Nespelem,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  a  river,  canyon,  bar, 
rapid  and  a  town  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Okanogan  County.  There  have  been  many  spell- 
ings of  the  word.  The  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841,  charted  it  as 
"Spillnin."  (Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  67.)  Ed- 
ward S.  Curtis  spells  it  "Nspilich"  and  says  it  refers  to  "a  large, 
open  meadow  beside  a  stream,  in  particular  the  meadow  just  below 
the  village  of  Nespilim."  (The  North  American  Indian,  Volume 
VII.,  page  64.)  The  first  vowel  is  nearly  ignored  in  the  Indian  pro- 
nounciation  and  the  word  literally  means,  "it,  the  flat  land."  (Earl 
De  Camp,  postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  367.) 

NESQrALLY  RmcR,  see  Nisqually  River. 

Neuskahl  Creek,  a  small  stream  entering  Grays  Harbor  from 
the  south,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Grays  Harbor  County.  In 
early  days  there  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  an  Indian  village 
called  "Noos-koh."  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Handbook 
of  American  Indians,  Volume  II.,  page  81.)  The  meaning  of  the 
Indian  word  has  not  been  ascertained.  (John  J.  Carney,  of  Aber- 
deen, in  Names  MSS.  Letter  65.) 

Newauki'm,  a  tributary-  of  the  Chehalis  River  m  the  west  cen- 
tral part  of  Lewis  County,  a  prairie  and  a  town  near  Chehalis  have 
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the  same  name.  Prior  to  the  American  rtgimt,  the  Puget  Sotmd 
Agricultural  Company  had  a  farmsite  there  which  they  called 
Nawakum.  ("Nisqually  Journal,"  October  25,  1849,  in  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly,  Volume  XL,  page  63.)  George  Gibbs,  on  March 
1,  1854,  mentioned  the  river  as  "Nawaukum  River."  {Pacific  Rail-- 
road  Reports,  Volume  I., page  468.)  The  present  name  was  charted 
in  1856.  (Preston's  Map  of  Oregon  and  Washington  West  of  the 
Cascade  Mountmns.)  The  Seattle  Intelligencer  for  September  30, 
1872,  says :  "General  Tilton,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  has 
been  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  past  in  laying  off  the  new  railroad 
town  of  Newaukum,  which  in  the  Indian  vernacular  means  the 
'gently  flowing  waters/  It  is  located  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
Claquato,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Judge  McFadden's  farm 
in  Lewis  County.  The  railroad  company  will  without  delay  erect 
the  many  depot  buildings  and  make  such  other  improvements  as  is 
usual  to  railroads  of  this  character."  That  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled. 

New  Caledonia,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  name  for  part  of 
the  present  British  Columbia,  which  at  times  included  a  part  of 
Washington. 

Newcastle,  a  town  in  the  west  central  part  of  King  County. 
"The  coal  of  this  section  for  a  few  years  previous  to  1869  had 
been  opened  up  and  mined  in  a  small  way  at  Coal  Creek  where  Coal 
Creek  cutting  down  through  the  measures  had  exposed  the  coal. 
The  property  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  west  towards  Lake 
Washington  and  we  believed  the  coal  extended  that  far  west,  al- 
though there  was  no  indication  of  it  on  the  surface,  and,  as  the  coal 
was  hauled  by  team  to  the  Lake,  if  the  coal  could  be  opened  there,  a 
mile  and  a  half  would  be  saved  in  the  haul,  quite  an  item.  There- 
fore, on  a  Friday  in  August  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  day  of  the  month) 
1869,  Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth,  J,  E.  Whitworth,  myself  and  two 
workmen  went  to  work  and  by  digging  pits  traced  the  coal  measures 
•across  the  hill  to  the  point  where  the  mine  was  subsequently  opened. 
The  next  day  we  came  back  and  actually  uncovered  the  seam  that 
was  first  mined  at  this  point.  At  the  noon  hour  we  were  discussing 
coal  and  the  remark  was  made  this  would  not  be  carrying  coals  to 
New  Castle,  and  then  it  was  suggested  we  call  the  mine,  and  the 
village  that  must  necessarily  grow  up  around  it.  New  Castle.  This 
was  approved  subsequently  by  all  interested  and  New  Castle  it  has 
been  ever  since."  (F.  H.  Whitworth,  of  Seattle,  in  Names  MSS.. 
Letter  85.) 
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New  Channel,  northeast  of  Spieden  Island,  in  San  Juan  Coun- 
ty. (British  Admiralty  Chart  2689,  Richards,  1858-1859.)  The 
name  does  not  appear  on  American  charts. 

New  Dungeness  Bay,  the  word  "new"  is  dropped  in  much  of 
the  use  made  of  this  name  as  given  by  Vancouver  in  April,  1792. 
(Voyage  Round  the  World,  second  edition.  Volume  II.,  page  55.) 
He  thought  it  resembled  Dtmgeness  in  the  British  Channel.  The 
word  comes  from  dune  and  "naess,"  meaning  cape.  Prior  to  Van- 
couver the  Clallam  Indians  called  the  bay  Tses-kut ;  and  the  sandpit, 
Tsi-tsa-kwick.  (J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash,)  In  1790,  the  place 
was  explored  by  the  Spaniard,  Don  Manuel  Quimper,  who  called 
the  sandspit  Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz.  Later  the  bay  was  shown  as 
Bahia  de  Quimper.  ("Eliza's  Map,  1791,"  in  United  States  Public 
Documents,  Serial  Number  1557,  chart  K.)  Since  the  time  of  Van- 
couver most  charts  have  shown  it  as  New  Dungeness  Bay.  See 
Dungeness. 

New  Georgia,  see  Washington,  State  of. 

Newhall's  Point,  a  small  point  in  Friday  Harbor,  San  Juan 
Island,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Newhall.  Formerly  it  was  known  as 
"Idlewild,"  home  of  Judge  E.  D.  Warbass.  (Walter  L.  C.  Muen- 
scher,  in  Fugct  Sound  Marine  Station  Piiblications,  Volume  I, 
pages  59-84.) 

New  Hanover,  see  Washington,  State  of. 

New  Kamilche,  see  Kamilche. 

New  Market,  see  Olympia  and  Turn  water. 

Newport,  county  seat,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Pend  Oreille 
Countv.  A  few  residents  on  the  bank  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River 
portaged  their  supplies  brought  from  Sandpoint.  In  1890,  when  the 
first  steamboat  was  placed  on  the  river,  a  new  landing  place  was 
selected  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Kelly  suggested  the  name  Newport.  (Fred 
L,  Wolf,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  368.) 

Newport  Beach,  a  town  on  Quartermaster  Harbor,  Vashon 
Island,  King  County,  named  by  Dr.  A.  L.  GoflF  in  1906,  after  the 
city  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  (Mrs.  A.  Hunt,  of  Burton,  in  Names 
MSS.  Letter  84.) 

Newton,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Grays  Harbor 
County,  named  by  Clarence  H.  Morgan,  the  new  postmaster  there, 
on  September  30,  1906.  (Postmaster,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  515.) 

New  Whatcom,  sec  Bellingham. 

New  York,  see  Alki  Point. 

New  York  Bar,  in  the  northern  part  of  Columbia  County. 
"New  York  Bar,  located  on  Snake  River,  some  distance  above  Texas 
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Ferry,  was  quite  an  important  shipping  point  in  the  early  days,  the 
grain  raised  in  a  large  section  of  the  country  lying  north  and  east 
of  the  Tucannon,  including  the  towns  of  Pomeroy  and  Pataha  City, 
being  shipped  from  this  point  before  the  advent  of  the  railroads  into 
the  country.  The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  had  a 
warehouse  there  and  a  regular  agent  was  employed  to  look  after  the 
company's  interests.  The  most  important  item  in  the  history  of  this 
place  was  the  murder  of  Eli  H.  Cummins,  which  resulted  in  the 
lynching  of  one,  one  legal  execution  and  the  death  in  jail  of  another 
of  the  assassins."  {Illustrated  History  of  Southeastern  Washington, 
page  378.) 

Nez  Percks,  meaning  pierced  noses,  is  an  Idaho  Indian  term. 
A  small  band  of  that  tribe  lived  under  the  late  Chief  Joseph  at 
Nespelem  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation.  For  a  time  Snake 
River  was  known  as  Nez  Perces  River.  ("Journal  of  John 
Work,"  July  21,  1825,  in  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  Volume 
v.,  page  97.)  There  is  a  small  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Ferry  County,  named  Nez  Perce  Creek. 

Nic-o-MAN-CHiK  River,  see  Necomanchee  or  North  River. 

NicuirUiTA,  see  Wisham. 

NiKEPUN  River,  see  White  Salmon  River. 

Nine  Pins.  "On  approaching  Walla  Walla  the  scenery  be- 
comes grand;  the  country  is  broken  into  volcanic  peaks,  forming 
many  fantastic  shapes,  resembling  figures  and  colossal  heads :  many 
of  them  are  seen  either  insulated  or  in  groups;  some  of  them  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Nine-pins."  (United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  1841,  Narrative,  Volume  IV.,  page  390.) 

Nippon,  see  Alpine. 

NiSQUALi.Y,  an  Indian  word  much  used  for  geographic  names. 
Rev.  Myron  Eells  says  it  is  the  word  Squally-o-bish,  "from  the  tribe 
of  that  name."  {American  Anthropoligist,  January,  1892.)  The 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  gives  the  spelling  as  Nisqualli  and 
gives  many  varieties  of  other  spellings  in  use  such  as  Askwalli, 
Qualliamish,  and  Squalliamish.  {Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
Part  2,  page  76.)  In  the  medicine  Creek  treaty  made  with  those 
Indians  by  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens  on  December  26,  1854,  the 
name  Nisqually  is  used.  The  tribe  lived  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
flowing  into  Puget  vSound  and  forming  part  of  the  present  boundary 
between  Pierce  and  Thurston  Counties.  The  river  became  known 
as  the  Nisqually  River;  the  large  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
became  known  as  Nisqually  Flats ;  the  portion  of  Puget  Sound  into 
which  the  river  flows  was  charted  as  Nisqually  Reach ;  when  the 
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exploration  of  Mount  Rainier  revealed  the  main  source  of  the  river 
to  be  in  a  huge  glacier  the  name  of  Nisqually  Glacier  was  mapped. 
One  of  the  earliest  geographical  uses  of  the  name  was  for  the  river 
in  the  journal  of  John  Work,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Factor,  on 
November  6,  1824.  {Washington  Historical  Quarterly.  July,  1912, 
page  211.)  The  first  home  of  white  men  on  Puget  Sound  was  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  Nisqually  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
(See  Dupont.)  Nisqually  Bluff  or  Nisqually  Head,  two  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  shown  as  Laa  Point  by  the  Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition, 1841.     (Atlas  accompanying  Volume  XXHI.,  chart  79.) 

Nisqually  House,  first  settlement  of  white  men  on  Puget 
Sound,  established  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nisqually  River  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  Pierce 
County.  Early  in  April,  1833,  Chief  Factor  Archibald  McDonald 
selected  the  site  and  left  some  goods  there  in  charge  of  Pierre 
Charles,  a  French  Canadian.  He  returned  with  Dr.  William  Fraser 
Tolmie  and  others  and  the  fort  or  house  was  regularly  established 
the  daily  journal  or  record  beginning  with  May  30,  1833.  It  was 
continued  as  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  the 
fall  of  1841  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Puget  Soimd  Agri- 
cultural Company  a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  United  States  purchased  the  rights  of  the  British 
companies  on  September  10,  1869,  under  the  treaty  of  July  1,  1863. 
( Treaties,  1776-1909,  Volume  I.,  pages  688-691.)    Sec  Dupont. 

NissoN,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  Grays  Harbor  County. 
"We  selected  the  name  Nisson  in  honor  of  the  first  man  who  logged, 
about  1896,  part  of  thist  East  Hoquiam  Valley."  (Emil  J.  Blocch- 
lingen,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  503.) 

NisTEPEHTSAM  River,  sec  Salmon  Creek,  a  tributar>'  of  the 
Okanogan  River. 

Nob  Island,  one  of  the  seven  Wasp  Islands,  San  Juan  County. 
(British  Admiralty  Chart  2840.  Richards,  1858-1860.) 

Nob  Point,  see  Point  Doughty. 

NocKTosH,  sec  Yakima  River. 

NoDui.E  Point,  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Marrowstone  Island, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Jefferson  County.  The  Wilkes  Expe- 
dition, 1841,  named  it  Ariel  Point.  {Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII., 
Atlas,  chart  77,)  The  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1868  declared 
that  it  had  been  named  Nodule  Point  by  Vancouver  in  1792  on  ac- 
coimt  of  peculiar  geological  formations  found  in  the  vicinity. 
(United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Number  1005,  page  443.) 

Noo-CHAAD-KWUN,  scc  Watmough  Head. 
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NooK-HAN-NOO,  scc  Green  River. 

NooKNOO,  see  Cedar  River. 

NooKSAK,  an  Indian  word  used  as  the  name  of  a  river  and  a 
town  in  Whatcom  Coimty.  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
Part  2,  page  81,  shows  many  spellings  in  use  but  all  are  evident  ef- 
forts to  express  the  same  sounds.  The  same  work  declares  that 
those  Indians  were  motmtain  men  living  in  small  bands  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Nook  or  Nooh  means  people  and  sa-ak  means  the  edible  root 
of  bracken  or  fern.  (J.  H.  Williams'  edition  of  Winthrop's  The 
Canoe  and  the  Saddle,  note  on  Page  280.)  In  the  same  region  is  the 
town  Femdale  whose  name  may  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  syno- 
nym of  the  Indian  name  of  Nooksak.  One  of  the  early  appearances 
of  the  river's  name  was  on  the  map  by  the  Surveyer  General  of 
Washington  Territor>'  for  1857.  (United  States  Public  Documents 
serial  number  877,  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  5.) 

Noon,  a  town  in  the  west  central  part  of  Whatcom  County.  It 
was  named  on  April  16,  1890,  for  A.  F.  Noon.  (Hugh  Eldridge,  of 
Bellingham,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  136.) 

NooscoPE,  see  Green  River. 

Noo-SKH-CHATL,  see  Woodland  Creek. 

Noo-SOHK-UM,  see  Port  Madison. 

NoRDLAND,  a  town  on  Marrowstone  Island  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Jefferson  County.  It  was  named  about  1890  for  Mr.  Peter 
Nordby  who  owned  the  land  there  at  that  time.  (Postmaster  at 
Nordland,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  513.) 

North  Bay,  there  are  three  geographic  features  bearing  this 
name.  One  is  the  northern  portion  of  Grays  Harbor,  another  is  a 
part  of  Griffin  Bay,  San  Juan  Island  and  the  third  is  on  the  west 
shore  of  Waldron  Island.  The  one  in  Grays  Harbor  was  charted 
as  "Useless  Bay"  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  (Hydrography, 
Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  75.) 

North  Bend,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  King  County.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  location  where  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snoqual- 
mie  River  bends  to  the  north.  The  town  was  formerly  known  as 
Snoqualmie  and  was  platted  by  W.  H.  Taylor  who  settled  there  in 
1872.    (H.  H.  Daigneault,  in  Names  MSS,  Letter  518.) 

North  Bt.uff,  at  the  north  entrance  to  Holmes  Harbor,  Whidby 
Island.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841.  (Hydro- 
graphy,  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  90.)  The  honor  was  for  James 
North,  acting  master  pf  the  United  States  Ship  Vincenues  of  the 
expedition.    For  another  effort  to  name  a  "North  Bluff,"  see  Clallam. 
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North  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Pacific  County.  Clark  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition named  it  Point  Lewis  "after  my  particular  friend  Lewis." 
(Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Editor,  Lexvis  and  Clark  Journals,  Volume 
III.,  page  236.)  In  a  note  the  editor  says:  "This  promontory  b 
now  known  as  North  Head,  where  a  new  and  modem  lighthouse 
stands.  North  of  it  is  Long  Beach,  a  well  known  summer  resort, 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  coast.'' 

North  Pass,  a  passage  to  Deer  Harbor  between  Reef  Island 
and  the  western  extremity  of  Orcas  Island.  (British  Admirality 
Chart  2840,  Richards,  1858-1860.) 

North  River,  flowing  through  the  southern  part  of  Grays 
Harbor  County  and  the  northwestern  comer  of  Pacific  County  into 
Willapa  Harbor.  The  Indian  name  was  Necomanchee.  The  name 
North  River  appeared  on  James  Tilton's  Map  of  a  Part  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  September  1,  1859.  (United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments, Serial  Number  1026.)  "Before  closing  I  want  to  invoke 
support  for  changing  the  almost  meaningless  name  North  River  to 
the  original  Indian  name  'Nic-o-man-chie,'  or  'shadowy  waters/ 
which  is  a  beautifully  significant  name  and  peculiarly  appropriate  as 
the  stream  is  naturally  of  a  dark  tint  even  since  the  opening  up  of 
the  country."  (M.  J.  Luark,  of  Montesano,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  548.) 

North  Yakima,  sec  Yakima. 

Norwegian  Point,  between  Point  No  Point  and  Foulweather 
BluflF  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Kitsap  County.  The  name  is 
shown  on  the  United  States  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  6450. 
It  was  first  charted  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  1855. 
(United  States  Public  Documents  Serial  Number  845,  chart  44.) 

NosE-To-iLSE,  an  Indian  name  for  Chinook  Point. 

Nova  Albion.  Captain  Francis  Drake's  name  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  including  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

No-WEHTL-KAi-iLSE,  sce  Point  Ellice. 

Now-wow-EE,  see  Rock  Creek  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

NuKOLOWAP,  sec  Hazel  Point  and  Oak  Head. 

Nunez  Gaona,  see  Neah  Bav. 

NusHiATSKA,  sec  Ocosta. 

Nut  Islets,  see  Dago  Island  and  Squaw  Island.  The  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  named  the  two  islands  at  the  mouths  of  Lewis  and 
Lake  Rivers,  in  the  western  part  of  Clarke  County,  Nut  Islets. 
(Hydrography.  Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  72.) 
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Oak  Bay,  between  the  south  end  of  Marrowstone  Island  and  the 
mainland  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Jefferson  County.  On  May  9, 
1792,  Captain  George  Vancouver  wrote:  "While  detained  by  this 
unfavorable  weather,  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  their  excur- 
sions found  several  osdc-trecs,  of  which  they  produced  specimens; 
but  stated  that  they  had  not  seen  any  exceeding  three  or  four 
feet  in  circumference.  In  consequence  of  this  valuable  discovery, 
the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Oak  Cove."  {Voyage  Round  the 
World,  second  edition,  Volume  II.,  pages  80-81.)  The  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  sought  to  honor  the  famous  American  naval  hero, 
James  Lawrence,  by  calling  it  "Port  Lawrence."  {Narrative,  Volume 
IV.,  page  303.)  See  Guemes  Island  for  a  similiar  futile  effort. 
Captain  Kellett  restored  the  older  name  as  Oak  Bay  in  1847. 
(British  Admirality  Chart  in  1911,  Kellett,  1847.)  That  name  has 
continued  on  subsequent  maps. 

Oak  Harbor,  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Whidbey  Island, 
in  Island  County.  "The  second  place  to  be  settled  in  Island  County 
was  Oak  Harbor — so  named  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
native  trees  found  growing  there,  a  phenomenal  and  unprecedented 
thing  on  Puget  Sound."  {The  Ebna  of  May  31,  1910,  in  Names 
MSS.  Letter  344.) 

Oak  Head,  on  Hood  Canal  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jefferson 
County.  The  Indian  name  was  "Nukolowap."  The  Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition, 1841,  sought  to  retain  the  Indian  name.  {Hydrography, 
Volume  XXIII.,  Atlas,  chart  78.)  Captain  Kellett  changed  it  to 
Oak  Head  six  years  later.  That  name  has  since  persisted.  See 
also  Hazel  Point. 

Oak  Island,  a  small  island  on  the  east  shore  of  West  Sound, 
Orcas  Island,  San  Juan  County.  {Rritish  Admirality  Chart  2689, 
Richards  1858-1859.)  The  name  does  not  appear  on  Ameri- 
can charts. 

Oak  Point,  a  town  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Cowlitz  County.  On  Sunday  October  28,  1792,  Lieutenant 
W.  R.  Broughton,  who  was  exploring  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
armed  tender  Chatham  for  Captain  Vancouver  wrote  in  his  log: 
"for  the  first  time  in  this  river  some  oak-trees  were  seen,  one  of 
which  measured  thirteen  feet  in  girth ;  this,  therefore,  obtained  the 
name  of  Oak  Point.  {Voyage  Round  the  World,  second  edition, 
Volume  III.,  page  100.)     Oak  Point  became  a  great  landmark.    It 
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was  mentioned  by  Alexander  Henry,  the  Younger,  on  January  9, 
1814.  (New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  North- 
west, edited  by  Elliott  G)nes,  Volume  II.,  page  793.)  This  point  is 
on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  but  the  Pioneer  botanist,  David 
Douglas,  who  mentioned  it  frequently,  located  it  on  the  north  bank 
while  describing  the  oak  trees.  "Plentiful  on  the  north  banks  of  that 
stream  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  from  that  circumstance 
named  by  Capt.  Vancouver  'Oak  Point.'  1792."  He  gave  the  tree 
its  botanical  name  Quercus  Garryana,  saying:  "I  have  great 
pleasure  in  dedicating  this  species  to  N.  Gerry,  Esq.,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson  Bay  G)mpany,  as  a  sincere  though  simple 
token  of  regard."  (Journal,  1823-1827,  page  49.)  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  says  that  the  Oak  Point  Mills  were  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  in  the  siunmer  of  1850  by  a  man  named  Dyer  for 
Abemethy  and  Clark  of  Oregon  City.  (Works,  Volume  XXX., 
page  4,  notes.) 

Oakesdale,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Whitman 
County,  named  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Land  Company  in  honor 
of  Thomas  F.  Oakes,  Vice  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  in  1886.  (E.  J.  Tramill,  Postmaster  at  Oakesdale, 
in  Names  MSS,  Letter  179.) 

Oakinacken,  see  Okanogan. 

Oakland,  a  town  on  a  bay  or  cove  of  the  same  name,  at  the  head 
of  Hammersley  Inlet,  in  the  east  central  part  of  Mason  County.  It 
was  once  the  county  seat.  (Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  page  636.)  It  was 
probably  named  by  William  T.  Morrow,  the  first  settler  there  in 
1852.  On  the  attractive  prairie  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  were 
scattered  oak  trees.  (Grant  C.  Angle,  of  Shelton,  in  Names 
MSS,  Letter  83.) 

O'Brien,  a  town  in  the  west  central  part  of  King  County. 
When  the  railroad  was  built  through  the  farm  of  Terrance  O'Brien 
a  station  was  named  in  honor  of  his  father. 

Observatory  Point,  the  west  cape  of  Freshwater  Bay  in  the 
northern  part  of  Clallam  County.  The  early  Spanish  name  was 
"Punta  de  Salvi."  (Manuel  Quimpcr's  Map,  1790,  in  United  States 
Public  Documents,  Serial  number  1557.)  It  is  likely  that  Captain 
Henry  Kellett  used  the  point  as  a  base  for  observations  in  1847  as 
the  name  originated  with  him.  (British  Admiralitv  Chart,  1911, 
Kellett,  1847.) 

OBSTRrcTiON  Isi.AND,  between  Blakely  and  Orcas  Island,  in 
San  Juan  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  1841. 
(Hydrography,  Volume  XXIII.,  page  306;    Atlas,  chart  77,) 
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Obstruction  Pass,  the  two  passes  on  either  side  of  Obstruc- 
tion Island  from  Rosario  Strait  toward  Upright  Channel  are 
called  Obstruction  Passes.  (United  States  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Chart  6300.) 

Ocean  Park,  a  town  on  the  ocean  shore,  in  the  west  central 
part  of  Pacific  County.  Isaac  Alonzo  Clark,  founder  of  Oystcrville, 
purchased  land  at  the  ocean  front  and  enlisted  the  support  of  Rev. 
A.  Atwood  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to 
organize  there  a  great  camp-meeting  and  resort.  The  latter  obtained 
the  help  of  Rev.  William  R.  Osbom,  foimdcr  of  Ocean  Grove,  on 
the  New  Jersey  Coast.  Their  efforts  made  a  success  of  Ocean  Park. 
(Julian  Hawthorne,  History  of  Washington,  Volume  II,  page  532.) 

OcosTA,  a  town  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south  shore  of 
Grays  Harbor,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Grays  Harbor  County. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  "Nushiatska."  The  present  name 
was  chosen  about  1891  while  George  E.  Filley  was  Trustee  of  the  land 
company  owning  the  site.  Mrs.  Filley  and  Hon.  William  H.  Calkins 
of  Tacoma  in  discussing  the  matter  took  the  Spanish  La  casta 
meaning  "the  coast"  and  prefixed  the  "O"  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
(C.  J.  Coglan,  of  Ocosta  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  605.) 

Odessa,  a  town  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Lincoln  County. 
The  name  was  given  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  officials  about 
1892  on  account  of  the  Russian  settlers  then  living  south  of  there 
near  Ritzville.  (Hy.  W.  Rieke,  Secretary  of  the  Odessa  Commer- 
cial Club,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  445.) 

Offut,  a  town  and  lake  in  the  south  central  part  of  Thurston 
County.  Between  1855  and  1860,  two  brothers,  Levi  James  and 
Milford  Offut  took  up  claims  and  bought  others  until  they  had 
acquired  1207  acres.  E.  A.  Collins  bought  the  land  in  1888.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  station  was  established  in 
1910  and  a  postoffice  in  1913.  In  naming  these  one  "t"  was  left  off 
the  original  name  by  officials  in  making  the  record.  The  lake  has 
borne  the  name  since  1860.  (E.  A.  Collins,  in  Names  MSS. 
Letter  52.) 

Ohahlat  River,   see  Hoh  River. 

Ohop,  a  town,  lake  and  creek,  in  the  south  central  part  of 
Pierce  County.  The  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory  in 
1857  mapped  the  creek  and  lake  as  "Ow-hap  River"  and  "Ow-hap 
Lake".  (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Number  877.) 

Okanogan,  a  river  flowing  from  British  Columbia  southward 
to  the  Columbia  River  through  the  central  part  of  Okanogan  Count}'. 
A  tribe  of  Indians  bore  the  same  name.    The  word  means  "rcn- 
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dezeous"  and  was  applied  to  the  head  of  the  river  at  Lake  Osoyoos 
where  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  Washington  often  gath- 
ered for  the  annual  potlatch  and  to  lay  in  supplies  of  fish  and  game. 
(Rev.  Myron  Bells,  in  American  Anthropologist,  January,  1892.) 
The  name  has  had  many  spellings  such  as  "Oakinacken"  by  Alex- 
ander Ross;  "Ookenaw,"  by  David  Thompson  and  ^Alexander 
Henry,  the  Younger ;  "  Okenaken,"  by  Gabriel  Franchere ;  "Okin- 
akane,"  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports ;  and  other  forms,  most  of 
which  aim  at  the  same  sounds.  J.  K.  Duncan,  the  topographer  with 
the  Pacific  Railroad  survey,  calls  the  main  river  through  and  above 
the  lakes,  "Sahtlilkwu''  and  the  Similkameen  he  calls  "Millakite- 
kwa."  (Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  Volume  I,  chapter  18,  page  214.) 
A  town  by  the  name  of  Okanogan  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  in  the  central  part  of  Okanogan  County. 

Okanogan  County,  organized  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature, February  2,  1888. 

Okeho  Rjvek,  sec  Hoko  River. 

Ok  HO  River,  see  Tocosos  River. 

Old  Colville,  see  Colvillc. 

Old  Hundred  Island,  sec  Castle  Island. 

Old  Man  House,  Chief  Seattle's  home  on  Port  Madison  Bay. 
The  place  is  now  called  Suquamish,  the  name  of  his  tribe.  The 
Indian  name  for  that  place  was  "Tu-che-cub."  (J.  A.  Costello, 
The  Siwash,) 

Olalee,  a  creek  and  meadow  near  the  south  fork  of  the  Sno- 
qualmie  River.  The  meadow  lying  at  the  head  of  the  creek  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3700  feet,  aboimds  with  huckleberries.  "Olalee" 
is  the  Chinook  Jargon  word  for  berry.  (Trustees  of  The  Mountain- 
eers to  the  United  States  Geographical  Board,  June  15,  1916,  in 
Names  MSS.  Letter  580.)  A  town  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Kitsap  County  bears  the  name  Olalla,  evidently  from  the  same 
Indian  word. 

Olelk  Point,  the  southern  boimdary  of  Oak  Bay,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  JeflFerson  County.  It  was  named  by  the  Wilkes 
Expedition,  1841,  (Hydrography  Volume  XXIII,  page  314;  Atlas, 
chart  78.)  The  United  States  Coast  Survey  charted  it  as  "Point 
Kanawi"  in  1854.  (United  States  Public  Documents,  Serial  Number 
784,  chart  51.)  The  older  name  has  been  restored.  It  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Indian  word  for  berry. 

Olema,  a  postoffice  in  the  south  central  part  of  Okanogan 
County,  named  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Malott  in  1897.  (E.  Holzhauser,  in 
Names  MSS.  Letter  298.) 
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Olequa,  a  town  on  Olequa  Creek  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
CowHtz  County.  The  railroad  station  was  named  in  1871  by  General 
J.  W.  Sprague,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Huntington,  of  Castle  Rock,  in  Names  MSS, 
Letter  158.)  It  is  claimed  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  word  "Cametze,"  meaning  where  the  salmon  come  to  spawn. 
Olequa  was  a  place  where  many  Indians  gathered  to  catch  salmon  on 
their  spawning  grounds.  (Henry  C.  Sicade  to  John  L.  Harris,  in 
Names  MSS.  Letter  481.) 

Ollala  Canyon,  near  Dryden  in  Chelan  County.  It  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  Williams  Canyon.  It  was  named  for  Ollala,  an 
Indian  who  lived  there  from  early  days  and  until  1894.  (A.  J. 
Amos,  of  Dryden,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  301.) 

Oi,NEY  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Wallace  River,  near  Startup,  in  the 
south  central  part  of  Snohomish  County.  It  was  named  for  an  old 
settler.    (J.  F.  Stretch,  of  Snohomish,  in  Names  MSS.  Letter  497.) 

Olson  Creek,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Whatcom,  in 
the  west  central  part  of  Whatcom  County.  It  was  named  on  De- 
cember 3,  1885,  for  Olaf  Olson.  (Hugh  Eldridge,  of  Bellingham, 
in  Names  MSS  Letter  136.) 

Oluman  Creek,  see  Elochomon  Slough. 

Olympia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Washington,  at  the  head  of 
Budd  Inlet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Thurston  County,  of  which  it  is 
also  the  county  seat.  The  Indian  name  for  the  place  was  "Stu-chus- 
and."  (J.  A.  Costello,  The  Siwash.)  A  variant  of  this  Indian  name 
was  "Stitchas,"  meaning  "bear's  place."  (Elias  J.  Payne,  in  Names 
MSS.  Letter  219.)  A  small  band  of  Indians  lived  there  and  were 
known  as  "Stehtsasamish."  According  to  George  Gibbs  the  site  of 
the  present  Olympia  was  known  to  the  Nisqually  Indians  as  "Steh- 
chass."  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  Volume  II,  page  636.)  The  first  home  of  white  men  on 
Puget  Sound  was  Nisqually  House  established  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1833.  The  first  permanent  American  homes  on  Puget 
Sound  were  established  by  the  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Michael  Troutman  Simmons  in  1845.  The  name  chosen  for  the 
settlement  was  "New  Market."  The  name  indicates  that  the  Amer- 
icans believed  that  they  were  beginning  a  rival  of  the  market  main- 
tained by  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Compan- 
ines  at  Nisqually  House.  Ambitions  ran  high  for  "New  Market."  A 
grist-mill  and  saw-mill  were  built  to  use  the  power  of  the  falls  in  the 
Deschutes  River.  In  1846,  Edmund  Sylvester  and  Levi  Lathrop 
Smith  arrived.    They  were  partners  and  together  took  up  two  half- 
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sections  of  public  land — one  near  what  was  later  known  at  Cham- 
ber's Prairie  and  the  other  at  the  head  of  Budd  Inlet.  These  men 
soon  concluded  that  the  latter  claim  would  become  the  site  of 
an  important  settlement.  One  of  the  first  names  for  the  place 
was  "Smithter,"  a  combination  of  the  partner's  names.  (Mrs. 
George  E.  Blankenship,  TUlicum  Tales  of  Thurston  County,  page 
248.)  However,  "Smithfield"  seems  to  have  been  more  frequenty 
used  than  "Smithter."  (History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon 
and  Washington,  Volume  I,  312.)  Mr.  Smith  was  educated  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  a  cultured  but  lonely  sort  of  man  af- 
flicted with  epilepsy.  In  the  last  election  imder  the  Privisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Oregon  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  On 
going  from  his  claim  to  "New  Market"  in  his  canoe,  on  his  way 
to  the  Legislature,  he  was  drowned,  supposedly  during  an  attack 
of  his  malady.  His  portion  to  the  claim  of  "Smithter"  or  "Smith- 
field"  reverted  to  his  partner,  Edmimd  Sylvester,  who  continued  to 
cherish  great  hopes  for  his  claim.  Important  events  were  crowded 
into  the  three  years  following  Mr.  Smith's  death.  One  of  the  results 
of  the  gold  rush  to  California  was  the  purchase  there  of  the  brig 
Orbit  by  Edmimd  Sylvester,  Benjamin  F.  Shaw,  Isaac  N.  Ebey  and 
S.  Jackson,  in  which  to  make  their  way  to  Puget  Sound.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Simmons  had  sold  his  interests  at  "New  Market"  to 
Captain  Clanrick  Crosby  for  $35,000.  He  used  that  money  to  buy 
the  Orbit,  which  he  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise. At  this  point  arose  the  name  Olympia.  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft quotes  Elwood  Evans,  backed  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  that  the 
name  Olympia  was  obtained  from  the  Olympic  Range  and  was  sug- 
gested by  Isaac  N.  Ebey.  (Works,  Volume  XXXI,  page  16,  note 
36.)  Later,  Elwood  Evans  gave  credit  for  the  suggestion  to  Charles 
Hart  Smith.  (History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Voltmie  I.,  page  312.)  Colonel  Ebey  was  a  man  of 
reading  and  refinement.  He  suggested  the  Swiss  name  "Lake 
Geneva"  for  Lake  Washington,  and  is  most  probably  the  one  who 
suggested  Olympia  as  the  name  of  the  new  town.  One  interesting 
addition  to  the  evidence  is  the  fact  that  in  his  pioneer  librar>'  was  a 
copy  of  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata's  Critical  Obserz*ation  on  Homer, 
r"The  Ebey  Diary,"  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol- 
ume VIII.,  page  127.)  Under  the  new  name  the  town  sprang  into 
life.  Mr.  Simmons  obtained  a  gift  of  land  on  which  he  built  the 
first  store.  The  Nisqually  Journal  under  the  date  of  April  25,  1851, 
declares,  "a  port  of  entry  has  been  established  at  the  City  of 
01>Tnpia." 


DOCUMENTS 

The  Nisqually  Journai, 
[Continued  from  Vol.  XI,  Page  229] 

[July,  1850.] 

Monday  1st,  Fine.  Woolpacking  nearly  finished.  A  small  gang  of 
Indians  engaged  for  hoeing  potatoes. .  Canadians***  jobbing.  Mr. 
W.  Ross***  aided  by  Maq>hail***  and  others  speaning  largest  Lambs 
at  Tlilthlow.**'  Have  learnt  that  the  Albion  ***  has  put  back  to 
Steilacoom,  where  she  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  and  that  Messrs. 
Adair  and  Macarthur  the  same  day  started  for  Newmarket***  en 
route  for  Astoria. 

Tuesday  2nd,  Fine.  Woolpacking  finished.  Trudelle***  sent  to 
Newmarket  for  Flour.  An  addition  to  the  Indian  gang  today. 
Wednesday  3rd,  Showery.  Making  preparations  for  washing  with 
antiscab  lotion  the  two  lamb-flocks  to  be  sent  to  Tinalquot.**' 
Chalifoux***  assisted  by  Jolibois***  making  shelves  in  store.  Tru- 
delle returned  from  Newmarket  with  his  cargo  (Wheat)  flour. 
Thursday  4th.  Fine.  All  hands  except  corpenters  and  potato  hoers 
washing  two  Lamb  flocks,  a  busy  day  in  the  Sale  Shop.  [Ms.  Page  77] 
Friday  5th,  Cloudy.  John  McPhail  left  today  for  Fort  Vancouver 
taking  with  him  70  Sheep.  Chalifoux  &  Jolibois  at  work  making 
Shevles  in  Sale  Shop.  Young***  and  Indians  Cross  Cording  wool 
bales.  The  Cadboro***  is  reported  to  be  off  Kitson's  Island.*** 
Saturday  6th,  Fine.  Young  and  Indians  still  at  Cross  Cording. 
Chalifoux  at  Shelves  &  Jolibois  making  Yokes  for  Oxen.    Doctor 

280  A  term  applied  to  DAtires  of  Canada,  generallj  halfbreeda  and  of  French  extraction. 
Here  the  reference  la  to  the  serranta  Chalifonx,  JoUlboia  and  TmdeUe. 

281  Walter  Rom,  cleric,  and  eince  October  13,  1849,  In  charge  of  Tlllthlow,  a  company 
station  on  the  plains  near  Stellacoom. 

282  John  McPhall,  a  serrant. 

288  See  ante,  note  281. 

284  The  British  brig  AIMon  had  been  selied  A>r  alleged  Infractions  of  the  reTenne  laws 
and  had  been  brought  to  Fort  Stellacoom  preparatory  to  the  condemnation  and  sale.  The 
gentlemen  mentioned  are  Gen.  John  Adair,  rerenae  oflUcer  and  Llent.  W.  P.  IfcArthnr  of 
the  United  StatM  Surrey  schooner  Swing- 

286  Former  name  of  Tomwater,  Thiirst<m  County. 

286  A  senrant. 

287  A  company  station  and  sheep  farm  on  a  prairie  of  the  aame  name  in  Tlmnton  Co. 

288  Baptiste  Chalifoux,  a  serrant. 

289  A  serrant. 

290  A  serrant. 

291The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  schooner  Cadboro,  on  this  station  since  1837. 
292  The  present  Ketron  Island. 

(294) 
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Tolmie'*'  went  to  Steilacoom  this  morning  and  returned  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev[eren]d.  Staines***  of  Ft.  Victoria  who  arrived  by 
the  "Cadboro"  from  Victoria  and  landed  at  Steilacoom.  The  "Cad- 
boro"  anchored  at  the  landing  this  Evening  and  I  went  and  reported 
her  arrival  to  Glasgoe***  the  Custom  House  Official  here.  Captain 
Sangster  arrived  at  the  Fort  this  Evening;  there  is  2  runaways  ar- 
rived here  from  Victoria,  one  a  Clerk  Robinson  &  the  other  Cottie 
in  the  employment  of  Capt.  Grant.*** 
Sunday  7th.    Cloudy  &  Windy. 

Monday  8th.  Fine.  Trudelle  and  Indians  unloading  the  "Cadboro.'' 
Jolibois  at  work  in  large  House.  Chalifoux  finished  fitting  up  Sale 
Shop.  Young  at  the  wool.  Charles  Ross**^  and  Comp[an]y.  ar- 
rived from  the  Cowlitz  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  Sheep 
Skins. 

Tuesday  9th.  Fine.  I  went  down  with  Glasgow  this,  morning  to 
examine  the  Bales  &  and  found  in  Bale  50  Nl.  H  pieces  of  Gartering 
not  mentioned  in  Manifest  or  Invoice  upon  which  Mr.  Glascow 
siezed  them  on  the  grotmds  of  its  being  smuggled  property.  In  the 
afternoon  Edwards,  Young  and  Trudelle  at  work  shipping  205 
Sheep  &  2  Horses  Cargo  for  Ft.  Victoria.  In  the  evening  Doctor 
Tolmie,  Mr.  Staines  &  Myself***  (Captain  Sangster  not  coming  up  to 
sign  the  Bills  of  Lading)  went  down  to  the  Schooner  and  signed  all 
papers,  so  that  the  Schooner  will,  if  wind  well  alters,  sail  tomorrow. 
[Page  78.] 

Wednesday  10th.  Fine.  Doctor  Tolmie  started  early  this  morning 
for  the  Cowlitz  Farm***  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Roberts***  who  by  ac- 
counts is  dangerously  ill.  The  Schooner  sailed  this  morning  at  day 
break  with  fair  wind.  I,  Young  &  Indians  went  down  to  the  Store 
on  the  Beach  to  sow  up  the  Bales  &c  that  Glasgow  tore  open. 
Chalifoux  &  Gohome***  out  squaring  timber  for  new  Granary.  Hore 
melting  fat  for  Tallow.  Pretty  brisk  trade  in  Sale  Shop  this 
afternoon. 

Thursday  11.  Fine.  Young  &  Hore***  at  work  with  oxen  fetching 
Squared  Logs  for  New  Store.    Chalifoux,  Jolibois  and  Trudelle 

S98   William  Vrtmn  Tolmie.   cblcf   trader,    and  ■VOTtetendent    of  the   Pofct'i   8««id 
Afrtcvltural  Co. 

2M  Bobart  J.  BUInaa,  chapUtai  and  ac^oolmaater  at  Tlrtoria. 

3M  Tbomaa  W.  Glaavow. 

aM  Capt.  W.  Colqnhoai  Qraat,  proprietor  of  a  crowa  graat  eotaiy  oa  Taaeowar  lolaad. 
See  tbla  QMrtertf ,  roL  ZI.  p.  117.  aoto  196. 

MT  Adtrlt. 

398  That  la.  Ut.  Mvard  Hwftaw,  wIm  to  kacpta«  tka  Journal. 

SM  8ot  thto  QmrUh9,  vol.  ZI,  p.  SM.  aott  STS. 

SOO  MA.  Martlia  Roberta,  wifie  of  0«»rge  B.  Roberta.     The  cftlld  mmXkn&k  to 
Roberta  wIm  waa  bon  m  May  10.  1S48,  aad  ivhe  died  m  Daetmbar  19.  1867. 

809  A  aarraBt 
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Squaring  Logs  for  d[itt]o.  Edwards  and  gang  at  Potatoes.  Captain 
Cameron"®'  called  to  day  &  settled  his  account.  Some  Soldiers  wives 
from  Steilacoom  up  trading  this  afternoon. 

Friday  12,  Fine.  This  morning  Young  &  Hore  busy  shipping  Cam- 
eron's Sheep.  Afternoon  weighing  Bales.  Chalifoux,  Jolibois  & 
Trudelle  Squaring  Timber  for  New  Granary.  Doctor  Tolmie  ar- 
rived from  Cowlitz  this  morning  &  Mrs.  Roberts  still  very  ill. 
Saturday  13.  Fine.  Doctor  &  Mrs.  Tolmie  left  this  afternoon  for 
the  Cowlitz,  this  Evening  Lapoitrie*®*  arrived  from  Cowlitz  Farm 
bringing  with  him  Mrs.  Robert's  youngest  child.  Chalifoux  making 
Pack  Saddle.  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  squaring  timber.  Young  at  Bales 
&  Hore  Salting  Beef  &c.  [Page  79.] 

Sunday  14th.  Fine.  Went  to  Steilacoom  this  Morning  to  ask  Dr. 
Haden'®'  if  he  would  come  over  and  see  Mrs.  Robert's  little  Girl 
who  is  now  with  Mrs.  Ross. 

Monday  15th.  Sultry.  Received  letters  this  Morning  from  Dr. 
Tolmie.  Lapoitrie  started  for  the  Cowlitz.  Serg[ean]t.  Hall'^ 
called  to  know  if  the  Doctor  could  lend  Capt[ai]n.  Hill  a  few  pack- 
saddles  Next  Month.  Chalifoux,  Jolibois  &  Trudelle  at  New  Gran- 
ery.  Hore  with  Bill  and  Young  at  the  Bales. 
Tuesday  16th.  Fine.  Jollibois,  Chaulivoux  and  Trudelle  at  New 
Granery.  Edwards  and  gang  hoeing  potatoes,  finished  weighing 
and  marking  Wool  Bales  this  Morning.  Afternoon  Yoimg  clean- 
ing Store.  Mr.  Ross,  Adam'"*  &  Rabasca'®"  called  this  Morning  on 
their  way  to  drive  in  Cattle.  Lapoitrie  returned  this  Evening  with 
wheat  from  the  Cowlitz. 

Wednesday  17th.  Fine.  Young  &  Jollibois  making  bench  bastion 
to  receive  the  wheat  from  Cowlitz.  Chaulifoux  &  Trudelle  at  Gran- 
ary &  Lapoitrie  and  indians  fetching  in  timber  for  d[itt]o.  Ed- 
wards and  gang  at  Potatoes. 

Thursday  18.  Fine.  Young  &  Lapoitrie  took  a  load  of  wool  down 
to  store  on  beach  returned  with  load  of  goods.  Chalifoux,  Jollo- 
bois  &  Trudelle  at  New  granery.  Edwards  and  gang  at  Potatoes. 
Hore  cutting  hides  for  ropes.    [Page  80.] 

Friday  19th.  Fine.  Mr.  Eaton'^®  called  for  payment  for  his  Sad- 
dles.   Could  not  give  him  any  answer.    Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tru- 

803  Capt.  Cameron  of  the  brig  Rolert  Botoen.     See  this  Quarterif,  rol.  XT.  pp.  148,  236. 
for  reference  to  the  arrival  of  this  yessel. 

804  A  serrant. 

305  Dr.  I.  A.  Haden.  resident  physician  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 

806  First  fvergeant  James  Hall,  Co.  M.,  Ist  Artillery,  U.  8.  A. 

807  Capt.  Bennett  H.  Hill,  lat  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 

808  Adam  Beinstein,  a  serrant. 

300  Babasca,  a  serrant  formerly  at  Nisqnally. 

310  Charles  H.  Eaton,  a  settler  of  1846  on  a  prairie  east  of  Olympia. 
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delle  at  New  Granary.  Young,  Gohome  &  Castor  Carting  bales  of 
wool  down  to  store  on  beach  and  bringing  up  goods  from  same.  A 
large  band  of  Skeyamish'^*  up  trading  to  day. 
Saturday  20th.  dull  with  Slight  Showers  of  rain.  Trudelle  and 
Jollobois  at  New  Granary.  Young  &  indians  carting  down  bales. 
Hore  and  indians  cutting  hides.  Edwards  and  gang  at  Potatoes. 
Sunday  21st,  Windy.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tolmie  arrived  this  Evening 
from  Cowlitz  Farm. 

Monday  22nd.  Fine.  Jollobois,  Chaulifoux  &  Trudelle  at  New 
Granary.  Charles  Ross  &  gang  of  Indians  commenced  this  morning 
pulling  such  peas  as  were  in  a  fit  state  for  so  doing.  The  rest  of 
day  working  with  Hore  and  Young  delving  in  swamp.  Edwards 
commenced  to  day  Mowing  grass  for  to  make  hay.  Sent  by  La- 
poitrie  a  written  notice  to  Charles  Wren'",  that  in  settling  at 
Muck'*',  Douglas  river*"  he  is  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  the  Puget 
S[oun]d.  Agricultural  Company.  John  Montgomery**"  one  of  the 
deserters  of  1849  arrived  at  the  Indian  lodges  last  night  where  he 
found  his  wife  &  children.  Saw  him  this  m[omin]g  &  lemt  that 
the  whole  party  are  still  alive  and  have  been  moderately  successful, 
he  having  been  the  most  fortunate,  his  portion  on  leaving  the  mines 
having  been  $1 ,400.    [  Page  81 .] 

Tuesday  23.  Fine.  Chaulivoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New  Gran- 
ary. Charles  Ross  &  Gang  hoeing  Potatoes.  Edwards  Mowing  grass. 
Hore  Melting  fat  for  tallow.  Goods  in  Shop  (piece)  reduced  to 
Vancouver  Standard.  Sent  two  packsaddles  to  Capt.  Hill. 
Wednesday  24th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New 
Granary.  Edwards,  Hore  &  Yoimg  Mowing  &  tossing  grass  for 
hay.  Charles  with  gang  pulling  peas  &  hoeing  Potatoes.  Lieut- 
[enanjts.  Gibson***  &  Dement'*^  &  Doctor  Haden  up  this  afternoon. 
Friday  26th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New  Gran- 
ary. Edwards,  Hore  &  Young  making  Hay.  Charles  Ross  &  Gang 
pulling  Peas.  Received  News  to  day  that  Mrs.  Roberts  of  Cowlitz 
is  No  better,  if  anything  worse. 

Saturday  27th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollobois  &  Trudelle  as  yester- 
day. Edwards  &  Young  Making  Hay.  Charles  Ross  &  Gang  pull- 
ing Peas  &  hoeing  &  weeding  Potatoes.  Hore  in  Slaughter  House. 
Sunday  28th.    Clear  &  Hot.    Re[ceived].  News  from  Cowlitz  Farm 

.'{11  Sklhwamiiih.    A  Bftllsh  divlnion  on  a  rirer  of  the  same  name  and  on  the  upper  brandiea 
of  the  Snohomlvb  In  Waahlngton. — Handbf^k  of  American  Indians. 

812  A  former  aerrant. 

318  A  farmalte  and  herdmnan'a  atatlon  near  the  preaent  town  of  Roy*  Pierce  Coxmtj. 

314  The  preaent  Mode  Creek. 

81 S  A  aerrant.     He  returned  to  the  aertice  on  December  18»  1860. 

316  Lient.  John  B.  Glbaon.  lat  Artillery.  V.  8.  A. 

317  Ueot.  John  Dement  lat  Artlllenr,  U.  S.  A. 
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saying  that  Mrs.  Roberts  is  worse  and  Not  expected  to  live  another 
day  out.   [Page  82.] 

Monday  29th,  Fine.  Much  wind  toward  night.  Jollibois  &  Tru- 
delle  at  New  Granary.  Chaulifoux  out  looking  for  two  of  his  child- 
ren who  strayed  from  home  yesterday  at  midday  found  them  at 
Steilacoom.  Charles  Ross  &  Gang  cutting  Oats.  Edwards,  Hore 
&  Gang  Carting  hay  in  to  Bam.  Mr.  Ross,  Adam  &  Lapoitrie  in 
to  day  with  Oxen. 

Tuesday  30th,  Cloudy  with  rain  towards  night.  Chaulifoux,  Jolli- 
bois &  Tnidelle  same  as  yesterday.  Charles  Ross  &  Edwards  break- 
ing in  Oxen.  Young  with  Indian  Gang  cutting  Oats.  Hore  Melting 
fat  in  Slaughter  House. 

Wednesday  31st.  Showery.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tnidelle  as 
yesterday.  Charles  Ross,  Edwards,  Young  &  Indian  gang  at  Po- 
tatoes. Hore  at  work  in  Slaughter  House.  Mr.  Roberts  arrived  this 
Morning  from  Cowlitz  Farm.  Mrs.  Roberts  expired  on  Sunday 
last,  was  buried  on  Tuesday  last. 

[August,  1850.] 

Thursday  1st.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tnidelle  at  New  Granary. 
Chaulifoux  part  of  day  pulling  down  Old  Granary.  C.  Ross  &  gang 
turning  Peas  &  cutting  Hay.  Edwards  &  Young  making  hay.  Hore 
Salting  fat.  Oxen  Made  two  trips  to  store  on  beach  bringing  up 
shingles  for  New  Granary,  and  Flour.  Mr.  Roberts  started  this 
Morning  for  Cowlitz  Farm.  Man  arrived  from  Cowlitz  with  letters 
by  Mail  from  England  Via  Panama  for  Victoria. 
Friday  2nd.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tnidelle  as  yesterday. 
C.  Ross  &  gang  cutting  wheat  &  Carting  in  oats.  Edwards,  Yoimg 
and  Here  cutting  Hay.  Oxen  at  work  bringing  in  Oats  &  Hay. 
[Page  83.] 

Saturday  3rd.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tnidelle  progressing  fast 
with  New  Granary.  C.  Ross  &  gang  bringing  in  Peas.  Edwards 
cutting  hay.  Young  cleaning  out  Store.  Hore  in  Slaughter  house. 
Mr.  Ross  in  to  day  with  wild  horses. 

Sunday  4th.  Fine.  The  wild  horses  that  were  drove  into  the  swamp 
yesterday  to  day  escaped  therefrom  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
man  Hore. 

Monday  5th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Tnidelle  at  New  Gran- 
ary. C.  Ross  &  gang  pulling  Peas.  Edwards  &  Hore  making  hay. 
Young  &  Indians  taking  down  bales  of  wool  to  store  on  beach  and 
returning  with  flour  therefrom.  Capt[ai]n.  Brotchie*"  arrived  to 
day  from  Vancouvers  Island,  brought  letter  from  Ft.  Victoria.    A 

818  Capt  William  Brotcfale.  super  cargo  of  tlit  BrtUah  ilUp  Alhiom.     Bee  note  884. 
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brisk  trade  in  Sale  Shop  to  day  principally  from  the  Americans 
who  met  here  to  day  with  the  intention  of  Electing  certain  parties 
as  judge,  School  Commissioner,  &c.»  but  by  some  means  it  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Chambers*^*  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  going 
against  the  laws  of  the  Country  so  the  meeting  was  brocken  on  the 
head. 

Tuesday  6th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  as  yesterday. 
C.  Ross  &  gang  carting  hay  &  cutting  oats.  Edwards  &  Hore  mak- 
ing hay.  Young  carting  down  bales.  A  party  of  men  here  to  day 
on  there  way  to  cut  a  road  across  the  mountain  to  Walla  Walla,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  so  doing,  paid  by  a  Subscription  among  the 
Settlers.*"  Mr.  Robertson  the  deserter  from  Ft.  Victoria  was 
among  the  woricing  party.  [Page  3  of  new  volume.] 
Wednesday  7th.  Fine.  Chaulifoux  jobbing  about  Fort.  C.  Ross  & 
gang  cutting  oats.  The  remaining  hands  cutting  wheat.  A  load 
of  wool  down  to  store  on  beach.  A  despatch  arrived  from  Victoria 
this  Evening  bringing  with  them  News  of  the  death  of  three  men, 
Sailors,  deserters  from  the  Ship  Norman  Morrison,  who  were 
murdered  by  Indians  at  the  Northward.  Must  expect  the  ship 
Cadboro  here  shortly. 

Thursday  Sth,  Fine.  Chaulifoux  mending  Scythes.  Edwards, 
Jollibois  &  Trudelle  with  C.  Ross  &  indian  gang  cutting  wheat. 
Hore  part  of  the  day  with  Indians  washing  a  band  of  Lambs  in 
Tobacco  water.  Young  took  one  load  of  wool  down  to  day  the 
rest  of  the  day  cutting  wheat. 

Friday  9th,  Sultry.  Chaulifoux  making  cradles  for  scythes.  C. 
Ross  with  Edwards,  Jollibois  and  Trudelle  &  indian  gang  cutting 
com.  Hore  with  indians  washed  a  band  of  Lambs  this  Morning 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  Slaughter  House.  Yoimg  with  Oxen  &  S. 
Hatal  with  Horse  &  cart  taking  down  wool  to  Store  on  beach. 
Sent  Letters  off  to  Victoria  by  Indians. 

Saturday  10th.     Fine.     C.   Ross   with   all  hands  cutting  wheat. 
(Young  &  Hore  excepted.)    Young  taking  bales  to  store  on  beach 
&  Hore  Melting  fat  &c.,  in  Slaughter  House.    [Page  4.] 
Sunday  11th.    Fine 
Monday  12th.      Chaulifoux  on  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three 

819  Mr.  TtumMM  MUtoo  ChAmbcrm. 

890  F«FW  detalli  of  the  Ant  mectlac  called  tor  the  porpoM  of  ooastnKtUic  an  tauUfraAt 
road  ftcroM  the  noaBtalaa  h«Te  come  to  «•.  The  motlTe.  howercr.  to  dear.  nuMlr.  to  dtrect 
prospectlTe  eettlert  dlrrrtljr  from  the  Oregon  Trail  to  floaad  Comtry  to  the  dtaadraatafa  of 
Portland  and  the  WUlamette.  The  route  selected  was  the  Naches  Paaa.  TIm  Arst  attcoipt 
came  to  aasfht. 

Tb»  wtocmA  aude  la  IMS  made  mmut  profrcss,  and  while  settlers  ease  thivofh  la  IMS 
and  IftM  such  sertoas  obstacles  were  eneoauteied  that  the  Idea  waa  glrsn  up.  Bven  at  thto 
date  (1990)  no  wagon  road  exists  over  thto  divide  aU  of  whkh  goes  to  show  that  that  pass 
whkh  affords  the  esslsst  trail  mar  not  be  «ost  onsvlted  for  a 
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days  to  get  in  his  harvest.  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  making  rakes  &c. 
Charles  Ross  with  gang  gleaning.  Young  and  Indian  taking  bales 
down  to  store  on  beach.  Hore  Melting  fat  for  tallow  &  cutting 
hides  for  cabraces^^^  five  men  sent  to  Squally  River  to  Cross  Sheep. 
Tuesday  13th.  C.  Ross  &  gang  digging  Potatoes.  Edwards  in  Gar- 
den. Jollibois  jobbing  about  the  Fort.  Hore  in  Slaughter  House. 
Young  with  Indians  finishing  carting  wool  to  store  on  beach,  had 
the  furs  out.  Cleaned  them  &  salted  them  in  readiness  for  packing 
to  morrow. 

Wednesday  14th.  C.  Ross  with  Chaulifoux,  Trudelle  &  Indian  Gang 
cutting  wheat.  Young,  Jollibois  &  Boraborao  packing  furs.  Yoimg 
and  Indian  took  load  of  Horns  down  to  store  on  the  beach  this 
afternoon. 

Thursday  15th.  Fine.  C.  Ross  &  Gang  cutting  wheat.  Young 
with  Indians  taking  homes  &c  down  to  store  on  beach.  Hore 
Melting  Tallow. 

Friday  16th.  Fine.  Harvest  getting  on  well  under  C.  Ross.  Went 
down  to  store  on  beach  &  brought  up  a  load  of  wheat  with  oxen. 
Hore  at  work  filling  barrels  with  Tallow.  [Page  5.] 
Saturday  17th.  Fine.  All  hands  at  harvest  (Hore  and  Young 
excepted).  Hore  in  Slaughter  House  &  Young  cleaning  out  Store. 
Sunday  18th.    Fine. 

Monday  19th.  Sultry.  Chaulifoux  &  Trudell  Making  wood  walls 
of  press  room.  Jollibois  jobbing  about.  C.  Ross  &  gang  at  wheat. 
Hore  preparing  hides  for  sending  home.  Young  &  Gohome  fetch- 
ing planks  &  salt  from  store  on  beach.  Louis  Tibbo  a  late  Com- 
panies servant  here  to  day  on  his  way  to  Victoria,  it  is  reported  that 
"he  has"  won  $800  by  gambling  at  the  Columbia. 
Tuesday  20th.  Smoky.  Chaulifoux  &  Trudelle  at  New  Granary. 
Jollibois  making  Stirrups.  C.  Ross  finishing  cutting  wheat  harvest 
well  nigh  all  in.  Edwards  at  work  in  Garden.  Hore  at  the  hides 
&  Young  at  work  in  Store.  Messrs.  Simmons,*^^  Sargent  &  Fay 
here  this  Morning  from  New  Maricet. 

Wednesday  21.  Thick  &  hazy.  Doctor  Tolmie  with  Capt[ai]n 
Brotchie  left  this  Morning  in  Cap*  B's  boat  for  Newmarket.  C. 
Ross  with  gang  Morning  cutting  grass  in  garden.  Afternoon 
Shifting  Sheep  park.  Edwards  at  work  in  garden.  "Hore"  at  the 
hides.  Young  with  oxen  bringing  planks  from  Store  on  the  beach. 
Chaulifoux,  Trudelle  &  Gohome  at  New  Granary  &  Jollibois  Mak- 

821  Spelled  also  "Cabraues"  probably  a  carrying  basket. 

322  The  Nlsqually  River. 

323  Michael  T.   Simmons.  Ashur  Sergeant  and  Capt.  Robert  C.  Fay. 
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ing  Stirrups,  five  Indians  sent  out  to  W.  Ross  to  day,  received 
letters  late  this  evening  from  Cowlitz  Farm.  [Page  6.] 
Thursday  22nd.  Smoky.  Chaulifoux,  Trudelle  &  JoUibois  as  yes- 
terday. C.  Ross  &  gang  pulling  potatoes.  Edwards  delving  in 
garden.  Hore  at  the  hides  &  Young  fetching  planks  from  beach. 
Dr.  Tolmie  arrived  from  Newmarket  this  Evening.  Mr.  Fenton, 
•"  Cottie'"  &  Two  French  priests*'*  (the  priests  on  their  way  to 
Newmarket)  arrived  this  afternoon,  they  reported  the  Schooner 
becalmed  in  the  Narrows"^  Mr.  [MS.  illegible]  is  in  command. 
Friday  23rd.  Fine.  Work  same  as  yesterday  excepting  C.  Ross, 
who  with  Indian  gang  Morning  digging  potatoes  afternoon  making 
good  fencing  around  the  garden.  Swamp  &c. 

Saturday  24th.  Smoky.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New 
granary.  C.  Ross  &  gang  pulling  potatoes  (the  amount  of  Potatoes 
dug  up  this  week  is  58  Bushels).  Edwards  in  the  garden.  Hore 
&  Indians  preparing  hides  &  Young  at  work  fetching  wood  for  fire. 
Lieu[enan]ts.  Dement  and  Gibson  here  to  day. 
Sunday  25th.  Fine.  Received  News  that  the  Schooner  is  becalmed 
below  Steilacoom. 

Monday  26th.  Fine.  Dr.  Tolmie  with  Indians  went  down  this 
morning  to  look  for  the  Schooner,  found  her  at  Steilacoom,  where 
they  took  her  in  tow  and  brought  her  up  to  anchor  at  Nisqually 
landing.  She  has  the  servants  orders  on  board,  will  unload  tomor- 
row. Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New  granary.  C.  Ross 
&  gang  gathering  gum  for  making  good  boat  on  beach.  Hore  at  Hides. 
Edwards  at  work  in  garden  &  Young  fetching  fire  wood.  [Page  7.] 
Tuesday  27th.  Went  down  Myself,  with  Chalifoux,  Trudelle, 
Boraboro  &  Indians  and  began  unloading  Cadboro,  had  everything 
out  of  her  by  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Glasgow,  Custom's  officer  on  board 
looking  on.  Rest  of  day  Chaulifoux  &  Men  repairing  boat  which 
is  to  take  Father  Legrand  to  Newmarket  and  to  return  herewith 
laden  with  lumber.  C.  Ross  in  Store  helping  pay  off  the  harvest 
Indians.  Edwards  in  Garden.  Hore  at  the  Hides  &  Young  carting 
Bales  up  from  the  beach. 

Wednesday  28th,  Fine.  C.  Ross,  Chaulifoux  &  Trudelle  loading 
Cadboro,  had  ever>^hing  on  board  by  Midday.  Chaulifoux,  Trudelle 
&  Indians  started  this  afternoon  for  Nc^^inarkct  to  get  a  load  of 

834  Rob<>rt  Fratoo.   MlUwrlffht  and   bliHcnnlth. 

825  8m  9mU,  entry  for  Jnl7  O.  IfMM). 

826  Identity  not  apoertmlned. 

S27  Tlie  narrow  bodj  of  water  between  Pmrft  Sound  proper  and  Admiralty  Inlet  at  tbe 
present   dty  of  Tacoroa. 
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planking.  Hore  &  Edwards  at  work  at  the  hides.  Young  fetching 
goods  from  the  beach. 

Thursday  29th,  Cadboro  left  this  morning  for  Victoria,  Capt[ai]n 
Brotchie  on  board  as  Passenger.  Doctor  Tolmie  started  this  morn- 
ing p[e]r  Canoe  for  Newmarket  to  procure  lumber  and  C.  Ross 
looking  for  horses.  Hore  and  Edwards  at  the  Hides  &  Young  fetch- 
ing goods  from  store  on  beach.  Serg[ean]t.  Hall  here  to  day  to 
make  fresh  arrangements  regarding  the  Beef  sent  to  them  at  Steila- 
coom.  Dr.  Tolmie  not  being  at  home  consequently  nothing  could 
be  done.    [Page  8.] 

Friday  30th,  Fine.  John  McPhail  arrived  this  Morning  from  Ft. 
Vancouver,  he  will  resume  his  work  to  morrow  as  before.  Hore, 
Edwards  &  Young  at  the  Hides.  C.  Ross  out  looking  for  horses, 
gave  out  some  of  the  servants  advances  to  day.  Dr.  Tolmie  returned 
from  Newmarket  this  Evening. 

Saturday  31st.  Fine.  Chaulifoux,  Jollibois  &  Trudelle  at  New 
granary.  Hore,  Edwards  &  Young  preparing  hides  for  home.  Gave 
out  the  servants  advances  to  day.  C.  Ross  with  the  Indians  started 
this  Morning  in  chacc  of  the  Cadboro  with  the  remaining  property 
of  Capt[ai]n.  Henderwell"*  left  here  by  him.  C[aptai]n.  H[ind- 
erwell]  wished  them  to  be  sent  to  Ft.  Victoria  &  from  there  to  be 
forwarded  to  Ft.  Vancouver  where  he  is  now  stopping.  If  C  [harles] 
R[oss]  does  not  catch  the  "Cadboro"  he  is  to  preceed  onwards  to 
Ft.  Victoria. 


828  C«pt  Bidunl  O.  Hinderwell  of  the  Brltlih  ihip  AlUon, 
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The  Northwest  Fur  Trade  and  The  Indians  of  The  Oregon  Country, 
1788-1830.  By  Wili^iam  Sturgis,  edited  by  S.  E.  Morison, 
Ph.D.  ( Boston :  The  Old  South  Association,  Old  South  Meet- 
ing-house, 1920.    Pp.  20.    Five  cents.) 

Old  South  Leaflets  have  earned  an  abiding  reputation  for  gen- 
erous and  genuine  service  to  the  cause  of  American  history.  Year 
after  year  the  leaflets  have  come,  each  one  containing  some  rare  and 
precious  document  with  helpful  and  appropiate  notes.  Each  leaflet 
is  sold  for  five  cents  a  copy  or  four  dollars  for  one  hundred  copies. 
Later  they  were  gathered  into  collections,  twenty-five  separate  leaf- 
lets bound  together,  and  sold  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  volume.  The 
eight  volumes  now  completed  should  be  in  every  reference  library 
in  America.  Three  former  leaflets  related  historical  events  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  These  were:  Number  131,  E.  G.  Porter's  Ac- 
count of  the  Discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  (1792)  ;  Number  44, 
Jefferson's  Life  of  Meriwethen  Lewis,  (1813);  Number  133,  Se- 
ward's Address  on  Alaska,  (1869.)  At  present  the  series  are  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Department  of  Histor>',  Harvard  University. 

This  latest  pamphlet  is  Number  219.  The  brief  introduction 
explains  its  contents  as  follows : 

"The  Northwest  Fur  Trade  between  Boston,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  China,  was  an  important  stage  in  American  expansion.  It  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  to  the  annexation  of  two 
great  American  states.  It  enabled  American  merchants  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  nations  in  the  China  trade,  and  inauguar- 
ated  the  friendly  relations  that  have  since  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  China. 

"In  this  Leaflet  we  reprint  parts  of  two  lectures  on  the  North- 
west Fur  l*rade  and  the  Indians  of  Oregon  Country  delivered  in 
1846  by  William  Sturgis,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
Northwest  Fur  Trade  since  1798;  and  extracts  from  his  journal 
on  his  first  voyage,  written  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old." 

William  Sturgis  was  not  among  the  very  first  of  American 
fur  traders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but  he  was  among  the  early  ones 
and  he  continued  in  the  business  as  long  as  the  large  profits  were 
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possible  aside  from  the  Alaska  seal  exploitions  of  later  years.  His 
experiences  add  a  fund  of  useful  information  to  that  interesting 
period.  The  pamphlet  is  well  worth  saving  in  collections  of  North- 
west Americana.  Mr.  Sturgis  was  himself  an  attractive  personality 
in  that  history.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  obtain  the 
Leaflet,  the  biographical  note  is  here  reproduced : 

'^William  Sturgis  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  self-made 
American  merchant.  Bom  in  1782  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts, 
the  son  of  a  Cape  Cod  shipmaster,  he  came  to  Boston  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  J.  &  T.  H.  Perkins, 
one  of  the  pioneer  firms  in  the  Northwest  fur  trade.  Young  Sturgis 
soon  decided  to  abandon  the  office  stool  and  seek  his  fortune  at  sea. 
In  1798,  after  studying  navigation  for  a  few  months,  he  shipped 
as  foremast  hand  on  the  ship  Eliza,  of  136  tons,  bound  for  the  North 
west  Coast  and  China.  The  Captain  made  him  his  assistant  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Sturgis  picked  up  their  language  quickly  and 
won  their  good-will  by  fair  dealing.  While  trading  along  the  coast, 
the  Eliza  fell  in  with  another  Boston  vessel,  the  Ulysses,  whose  crew 
had  mutinied  and  put  the  Captain  in  irons.  The  Eliza's  officers  in- 
duced them  to  release  their  commander  and  promise  to  obey  him 
in  future;  but  the  mates  refused  to  return.  Captain  Lamb  of  the 
Ulysses  then  offered  young  Sturgis  the  position  of  first  mate.  He 
accepted  with  some  misgivings,  being-  only  seventeen  years  old,  but 
made  such  a  success  of  it  that  on  returning  to  Boston  the  owners 
made  him  first  mate  and  supercargo  (business  officer)  of  their  ship 
Caroline.  When  the  captain  of  this  vessel  died  at  Hawaii,  William 
Sturgis  succeeded  to  the  command,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Five 
years  after  he  had  left  Boston  as  a  common  sailor,  he  returned  *as 
master  of  a  noble  ship,  with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  the  fruit  in 
great  measure  of  his  own  skill  and  exertion.' 

"After  another  voyage  around  the  world  in  the  same  vessel, 
Captain  Sturgis  was  given  command  of  a  larger  Boston  ship,  the 
Atahttalpa,  which  sailed  direct  for  Canton  with  300,000  silver  dollars 
on  board.  The  owner  of  this  vessel  was  unwilling  to  arm  her,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days  for  all  Pacific  merchantmen;  but 
luckily  Captain  Sturgis  managed  to  get  four  cannon  on  board.  On 
August  21,  1809,  when  at  anchor  off  Macao,  the  Atahualpa  was  at- 
tacked by  sixteen  heavily  armed  Chinese  junks,  under  the  command 
of  a  noted  pirate.  Part  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  but  the  rest, 
under  the  lead  of  their  intrepid  Captain,  succeeded  in  beating  off 
the  pirates,  with  heavy  loss.    Captain  Sturgis  had  sworn  off  smok- 
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ing,  but  when  the  fight  began  he  lit  a  cigar  and  informed  the  crew 
that  he  would  toss  it  in  the  powder  barrel  rather  than  yield  the  ship 
to  the  pirates.  A  passenger,  who  was  'yellow  as  a  sunflower'  with 
the  jaundice,  was  completely  cured  by  the  excitement  of  the  battle. 

"After  this  voyage  was  over.  Captain  Sturgis  retired  from  the 
sea,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  which  continued  the 
Northwest  fur  trade  until  1829,,  when  it  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Bryant  &  Sturgis  then  became  the  leader  in  the  California  hide 
traffic.  It  was  on  their  vessel  that  Richard  H.  Dana  sailed  'Two 
Years  before  the  Mast.'  For  thirty  years  off  and  on,  William  Sturgis 
represented  Boston  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  learned  member  of  that  assembly  endeavored  to  confuse  this 
bluff  old  sailor  by  a  string  of  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  to  which 
Mr.  Sturgis,  who  was  self-educated  beyond  the  point  attained  by 
most  college  graduates,  replied  in  the  Indian  language  of  the  North- 
west Coast,  which  he  said  was  quite  as  much  to  the  point,  and  'doubt- 
less as  intelligible  and  convincing  to  most  of  those  present'  as  the 
classical  quotations  they  had  just  heard.  He  always  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Oregon  question,  and  published  several  articles  and 
pamphlets  in  favor  of  the  American  claim.  The  westward  exten- 
sion of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  as  a  compromise  boundary,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  in  a  pamphlet  of  1845,  which  undoubtedly  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  1846.  Like 
most  retired  sea-captains,  William  Sturgis  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  kept  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  to  the  end.  He  died  on 
October  21,  1863." 

Edmond  S.  Meany 


Essays,  Verse  and  Letters.  By  JoEi.  M.  Johanson.  (Seattle:  The 
Joel  M.  Johanson  Memorial  Committee,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, 1920.    Pp.  204.  $3.) 

The  publishing  committee  consists  of  the  author's  colleagues 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington — Richard  F.  Scholz, 
Harvey  B.  Densmore,  Ralph  D.  Casey  and  Joseph  B.  Harrison.  The 
dedication  is  to  the  father  and  mother  of  Joel  M.  Johanson. 

The  author  was  a  product  of  the  west.  He  was  bom  in  Wis- 
consin on  November  30,  1879.  The  family  moving  farther  west, 
young  Johanson  received  his  schooling  in  the  Bellingham  Bay  cities. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Washington  in  1904.  He 
won  the  contest  which  gave  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
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Rhodes  scholar  sent  to  Oxford  from  the  State  of  Washington.  Since 
his  return  he  served  his  Alma  Mater  until  his  untimely  death  from 
an  automobile  accident,  December  13,  1919. 

Few  instructors  have  left  so  fine  a  record  in  the  University  of 
Washington  as  has  Mr.  Johanson  in  the  inspiration  he  imparted  for 
the  love  of  truth  and  the  diligence  he  exemplified  in  seeking  it.  Only 
a  few  of  his  writings  were  published.  The  rest  were  left  in  manu- 
script for  his  further  revision.  The  committee  has  rendered  a  fine, 
brotherly  service  by  gathering  these  into  permanent  form. 

The  beautiful  simple  volume  opens  with  a  tender  tribute  to  its 
author  in  verse  by  Professor  Joseph  B.  Harrison. 

While  the  contents  of  the  volume  do  not  relate  to  history  the 
book  itself  will  surely  grace  some  chapter  in  the  history  of  education 
in  Washington. 


The  Miners'  Laws  of  Colorado.  By  Thomas  M.  Marshall. 
(Washington,  D.  C. :  The  American  Historical  Review,  1920. 
Pp.  426  to  439.) 

Reprinted  in  separate  form  from  the  April,  1920,  issue  of  the 
American  Historical  Review,  Professor  Marshall's  scholarly  article 
becomes  an  item  which  collectors  of  Northwest  Americanana  will 
prize. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  well  explained  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences as  follows :  "To  the  student  of  governmental  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  government  based  upon  social  compact  is  a  famil- 
iar conception.  As  a  basis  of  state-making  in  the  West  the  idea 
has  received  the  attention  of  manv  historians  and  needs  no  elab- 
oration  here.  But  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  social  compact 
as  a  basis  of  local  government.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
the  salient  features  of  the  beginnings  of  organized  governmental 
units  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Colorado." 

It  was  stated  that  the  old  mining  laws  could  never  be  recovered 
but  Professor  Marshall  has  found  hundreds  of  volumes  in  the 
vaults  of  various  county  clerks.  Some  of  these  he  has  studied  in  this 
brief  paper  showing  that  the  miners,  always  concerned  with  such 
matters  as  claims  and  records,  frequently  found  also  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  pass  and  enforce  local  laws.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  miners  are  seen  to  aim  at  substantial  justice  and  to  avoid 
the  technicalities  of  lawyers.  A  Trail  Creek  District  reso- 
lution provided  that  no  lawyer,  attorney,  "counselor,  or  pettifogger*' 
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be  allowed  to  plead  in  any  case  before  any  judge  or  jury  in  the 
district.  On  page  438,  the  author  calls  attention  to  restrictions 
worse  even  than  those  in  Trail  Creek  District.  He  says:  "Lower 
Union  District  went  a  step  further  and  provided  that  if  a  lawyer 
practiced  in  any  court  in  the  district  he  should  be  punished  by  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  lashes  and  be  banished  from 
the  district." 

Professor  Marshall  promises  further  use  of  the  old  miners' 
laws  as  follows : 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  short  paper  to  give  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  numerous  codes,  or  to  point  out  their  multitu- 
dinous variations,  or  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  miners'  laws 
upon  the  mining  law  of  the  state ;  but  the  writer  hopes  that  he  has 
given  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  the  mining  districts, 
and  that  he  has  broken  down  some  of  the  erroneous  impressions 
created  by  earlier  writers.  Those  who  desire  to  make  a  more  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  codes  will  soon  have  an  opportimity,  for  prep- 
arations are  now  under  way  to  publish  the  texts  in  the  Historical 
Collections  of  the  l^niversity  of  G)lorado." 


The   Glacier  Play  fields  of  the  Mt.   Rainier  National  Park,    By 
Joseph  T.  Hazard.     (Seattle:   The  Author,  1920.  Pp.%.$l.) 

Mr.  Hazard  was  formerly  manager  of  guides  and  information 
at  Paradise  Valley.  In  that  work  he  discovered  a  need  on  the  part 
of  casual  visitors  for  a  sort  of  handbook.  In  supplying  that  need 
he  has  gone  much  farther  by  assembling  many  beautiful  views  and 
preparing  an  attractive  little  volume  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary 
handbook.  He  has  added  a  chapter  on  "The  Mountains  of  Wash- 
ington," which  is  also  well  illustrated. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Hazard  has  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  The  Mountaineers,  the  mountain-climbing  organization  of 
Washington.  He  dedicates  his  book  to  the  president  of  that  club 
and  includes  the  following  paragraph  in  his  preface : 

"Grateful  acknowledgment  is  offered  to  The  Mountaineers,  and 
to  the  many  members  of  The  Mountaineers,  who  have  granted  the 
permission  to  use  illustrations  from  The  Mountaineer  Magazine. 
The  pictures  from  which  these  illustrations  are  made  are  the  result 
of  weeks  and  months  of  exacting  work  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest." 
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Other  Books  Received 

AsLAN,  Kevork.  Armenia  and  the  Armenians  From  the  Earliest 
Tim.es  Until  the  Great  War  (1914).  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Pierre  Crabites.  (New  York :  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany. 1920.  Pp.  138.    $1.25.) 

BixBY,  George,  S.  Peter  Sailly  (1754-1826)  A  Pioneer  of  the 
Champlain  Valley  with  Extracts  from  His  Dairy  and  Letters. 
(Albany:  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  New 
York  State  Library.    1919.    Pp.  94.) 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Percentage  Plans  for  Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion, (Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1919.  Pp.  296.) 

Connecticut  Historicai.  Society.  Proceedings.  Volume  XVIII. 
**The  Fitch  Papers,"  Volume  II.  (Hartford:  The  Society. 
1920.    Pp.457.) 

Moore,  Blaine  F.  The  History  of  Cumulative  Voting  and  Minority 
Representation  in  Illinois,  1870-1919.  (Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois,  1919.    Pp.  71.  75  cents.) 

Morrison,  J.  L.  John  Morley:  A  Study  in  Victorianism.  (Kingston. 
Canada :  Queen's  University.    1920.    Pp.  16.) 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Subject-Index  to  Proceedings, 
1845-1919.    (Newark:  The  Society.    1920.    Pp.71.) 

Provost  Marshax  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Operations 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  To  July  15  1919.  (Washing- 
ton :    Government  Printing  Office.    1920.    Pp.  288.) 

Stowell,  Chari.es  Jacob.  The  Journeymen  Tailors*  Union  of 
America.  A  study  in  Trade  Union  Policy.  (Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.'  1918.    Pp.  143.  $1.00.) 
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Herbert  Clay  Fish 


Herbert  Clay  Fish  has  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  Washing- 
ton State  Normal  School  at  EUensburg.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Fish  spent  eight  years  in  North  Da- 
kota where  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  history,  in  the 
State  Historical  Society  and  as  Professor  of  History  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Minot.  In  the  academic  year  of  1919-1920  he 
served  as  Graduate  Assistant  in  the  History  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  June, 
1920.    He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 


Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association 

The  eleventh  annual  conference  of  this  important  organization 
was  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  September  2-4,  1920.  There  were 
seven  sessions  of  up-to-date  discussions  crowded  into  those  three 
days.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise, 
Trustee,  Library  Association  of  Portland  and  the  response  by  John 
Ridington,  Librarian,  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  Presi- 
dent's Outlook  was  the  title  of  the  Presidential  Address  by  Charles 
W.  Smith,  Associate  Librarian,  University  of  Washington.  Other 
officers  and  committees  gave  reports  and  the  first  session  closed  with 
three-minute  reports  as  follows : 

"The  Situation  in  British  Columbia,"  by  Helen  G.  Stewart, 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

"The  Outlook  in  Idaho,"  by  Belle  Sweet,  Librarian,  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

"What's  Doing  in  Montana,"  by  Lucia  Haley,  University  of 
Montana  Library,  Missoula,  Montana. 

"News  from  Utah,"  by  Joana  Sprague,  Librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  second  session  was  devoted  to  brief  addresses  on  "Points 
of  View"  and  discussions  of  school  libraries.  The  third  session 
comprised  a  book  review  symposium  and  an  address  on  "The  Form- 
intj  of  Public  Opinion"  by  Dr.  Richard  F.  Scholz,  Professpr  of  His- 
tory, University  of  Washington.    The  fourth  session  consisted  of 
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five  addresses  on  library  topics  and  the  fifth  session  was  a  survey  of 
the  Portland  library  system.  County  Libraries  occupied  the  sixth 
session  and  in  the  evening  there  was  also  a  round  table  section  for 
trustees  in  charge  of  T.  C.  Elliott,  Trustee  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Public  Library. 

The  seventh  session  was  for  the  transaction  of  the  Association 
business,  concluding  with  the  election  of  the  new  president.  There 
was  a  post-conference  trip  up  the  Columbia  Highway  with  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland  as  hosts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  activities  of  this  organization.  The 
members  are  all  interested  in  Northwest  Americana  and  are  keen  to 
make  the  increasing  collections  ever  more  useful  to  the  people. 


Stillaguamish  Valley  Pioneers 

The  Stillaguamish  Valley  Association  of  Washington  Pioneers 
of  Snohomish  County  held  its  ninth  armual  reunion  picnic  at  Arling- 
ton on  August  12, 1920.  Congressman  Hadley,  D.  Carl  Pearson  and 
William  Whitfield  were  among  the  speakers.  Dr.  W.  F.  Oliver  is 
president  and  D.  S.  Baker  secretary  of  the  society. 


Books  From  the  South 

Mr.  James  B.  Metcalf,  the  pioneer  lawyer  who  served  as  the 
first  and  only  Attorney  General  of  Washington  Territory,  has  pre- 
sented the  University  of  Washington,  two  bulky  volumes  in  full 
Morocco.  They  are  entitled  "Memoirs  of  Mississippi"  and  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  They  give  much  information  about  men  of  the 
South  and  include  an  account  of  the  Burr-Blennerhassett  episode 
of  Jefferson's  day. 


Instructor  William  W.  Eddy 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  annoimcement  was  made 
that  Assistant  Professor  Ralph  H.  Lutz  had  been  promoted  to  a 
much  larger  field  of  activity  in  Stanford  University.  There,  in 
addition  to  teaching,  he  has  charge  of  the  ftmd  of  $50,000  given  by 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  for  the  assembling  of  documents  pertaining 
to  the  Great  War. 

The  vacancy  left  by  his  departure  from  the  history  staff  of  the 
University  of  Washington  has  been  filled  by  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
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William  W.  Eddy,  as  Instructor  in  European  History.  Mr.  Eddy 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1911  and  received  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1914.  Between  the 
dates  of  the  two  degrees,  he  served  as  instructor  in  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College,  Beirut,  Syria.  On  returning  to  this  country  he  did 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  University  and  was  serving  as  instructor 
in  Mohegan  Lake  School  when  the  United  States  entered  the  Great 
War.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  July  14  to  De- 
cember 21,  1918.  During  the  last  academic  year  he  was  Instructor 
in  History  and  Politics  in  Princeton  University. 


Li^nng  Pioneers  of  Washington 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  page  240,  a  list  of  biographies 
was  given  as  published  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  during  April  and  May  of  1920.  The  list  of  that  series 
is  here  concluded : 

July  22,  Mrs.  Mary  Clements,  Brinnon. 
July  23,  Mrs.  Samuel  Vestal,  Snohomish. 
July  24,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Peterson,  Bothell. 

In  announcing  the  close  of  the  long  series  of  articles  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  published  the  following  editorial  on  July  25,  1920: 

"The  series  of  biographies  which  has  appeared  on  this  page 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  closed.  The 
purpose  of  the  articles  was  to  give  the  principal  facts  and  events  of 
individual  experience  in  the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth;  to 
assemble  and  publish  the  data  while  the  pioneers  were  still  living. 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  beyond  expectations  and  the 
Post-Intelligencer  is  pleased  to  know  that  it  has  been  made  the 
agency  for  gathering  and  preserving  for  posterity  a  great  store  of 
historical  information  relating  to  the  State  of  Washington. 

"The  biographical  sketches  which  have  been  printed  under  the 
heading,  'Living  Pioneers  of  Washington,*  were  written  by  Prof. 
Edmond  S.  Meany  of  the  University  of  Washington.  To  be  of 
value  as  historical  reference  it  was  necessary  to  gather  and  report  the 
facts  with  punctilious  care.  Prof.  Meany  has  been  indefatigable  in 
his  research  and  painstaking  in  his  effort  to  be  accurate  in  setting 
down  facts.  Since  Octol)er  28,  1915,  when  the  first  article  in  the 
series  appeared,  he  has  supplied  331  sketches,  many  of  which  dealt 
with  more  than  one  individual,  and  some  of  them  mentioned  thirty 
or  more  pioneers.     In  this  manner  respectful  greetings  were  ex- 
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tended  to  several  thousand  of  the  men  and  women  whose  life  stories 
are  closely  related  to  the  annals  of  the  state. 

"A  record  of  the  names  and  of  the  dates  of  publication  of  the 
biographies  has  been  printed  at  regular  intervals  in  the  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly  so  that  a  complete  index  is  preserved  for  the 
entire  series.  In  addition  to  the  record  which  is  preserved  in  the 
files  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  clippings  have  been  made  in  several 
libraries  in  the  Northwest  which  have  been  placed  in  bound  volumes. 
Future  historians  and  genealogists  will  find  these  brief  sketches  of 
inestimable  value.  , 

'*In  setting  down  the  individual  experiences  of  the  pioneers,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  be  brief.  Only  the  outstanding  events  in  their 
lives  were  reported,  yet  it  was  Prof.  Meany's  aim  to  omit  no  fact 
which  had  a  bearing  on  public  affairs.  In  this  manner  the  record  was 
made  ample  enough  for  most  purposes.  Had  such  a  service  been 
performed  for  the  first  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  results 
would  now  be  priceless.  Only  the  men  and  women  who  achieved 
distinction  have  left  for  posterity  the  stories  of  their  lives ;  the  great 
mass  of  pioneers  whose  lives  no  doubt  were  filled  with  interesting 
experiences  left  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  personal  history. 

"It  was  the  idea  of  serving  future  generations  of  the  Northwest, 
as  well  as  the  thought  of  a  cordial  handclasp  for  the  pioneers  still 
living,  which  inspired  and  sustained  the  long  series  now  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  this  newspaper  to  be  instru- 
mental in  preserving  for  future  use  and  entertainment  the  life  stories 
of  many  of  our  sturdy  pioneers." 


Correction 


Dr.  S.  E.  Morison  writes  that  Josiah  Marshall's  dates  were  in- 
correctly given  on  page  174  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  He 
was  bom  in  Bellerica,  Massachusetts,  in  1773  and  died  in  1841. 
Dr.  Morison  adds  that  he  finds  no  evidence  of  Josiah  Marshall  en- 
gaging in  the  Northwest  fur  trade  before  1816. 
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Adair,  General  John,  first  Collector  of  Customs  at  Astoria, 

1849 218 

Adams,  Henry.    The  Degradation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma. 

Review   68-69 

Alaska,  Beginning  of  Mission  Work  in,  by  the  Presbyterian 

Church.    By  William  Sylvester  Holt 83-93 

Alaska,  Report  of  the  Governor  of,  1919,  by  Thomas  Riggs, 

Jr.  Review 150-151 

Albion,  British  brig,  seized 294 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 159 

Andrews,  C.  L.  Review  of  Stuck's  A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our 

Arctic  Coast 230-231 

An  Old  Quaker  Magazine.   By  Charles  W.  Smith 250-253 

Anthropology  of  Puget  Sound  Indians,  Bibliography  of.    By 

J.  D.  Leechman 266-273 

Arctic  Coast,  A  Winter  Circuit  of  Our.    By  Hudson  Stuck 

Reviewed  by  C.  L.  Andrews 230-231 

Astoria,  British  Side  of  Restoration  of.    By  Kathcrinc  B. 

Judson.     Review 152 

Babb,  James  E.     Biography  and  Journal  of  Judge  E.  P. 

Oliphant   254-265 

Baglcy,  C.  B.    Death  of  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield 35 

Beginning  of  Mission  Work  in  Alaska  by  the  Presbyterian 

Church.    By  William  Sylvester  Holt 89-93 

Bibliography  of  Shipbuilding  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    By 

Helen  Durrie  Goodwin 183-201 

Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  of  the  Puget  Sound  In- 
dians.    By  J.  D.  Leechman 266-273 

Bonney,  William  P.    Monument  to  Captain  Hembree 178-182 

Brady,  James  H.    Memorial  Addresses  on.    Review 151-152 

British  brig  /llbiott  seized 294 

Brown,  Everett  Somcrvillc.    The  Constitutional  History  of 

the  I^uisiana  Purchase.     Review 234-235 

Buchanan,  Dr.  Charles  M.   Death  of 155-156 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Twenty-third  Annual  Re- 
port, Handlx>ok  of  Aboriginal,  American  Antiquities, 
Prehistoric  Villages,  Castles  and  Towers  of  South- 
western Colorado.    Review 71-72 

Burr,  Agnes  Rush.  Alaska,  Our  Beautiful  Northland  of  Op- 

portimity.    Reviewed  by  Edmond  S.  Meany 66-67 
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Canadian  Historical  Review.     Edited  by  W.  S.  Wallace. 

Review 150 

Captain  Vancouver's  Grave.    By  Anne  Merrill 94-96 

Chambers,  Thomas  M.,  a  settler  of  1847 140 

Cheney,  W.  D.    Central  Oregon.    Review 67 

Chinese  in  California 252-253 

Coffman,  N.  B.    Washington  State  Good  Roads  Association. 

Review 151 
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Review 234 
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journal  of,  presented  by  William  S.  Lewis 75-76 
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By  William  S.  Lewis 243-249 
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Fur  Trade  of  the  Northwest  and  Indians  of  the  Oregon 
Country.  By  William  Sturgis.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Morison. 
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4  This  last  number  of  Volume  X  is 
devoted  to  a  General  Index  of  the 
entire  ten  volumes,  compiled  bjT 
Charles  W-  Smith* 

fl  Fully  four-fifths  of  the  subscribers 
are  individuals  and  libraries,  saving 
and  binding  the  volumes  as  issued. 
The  importance  and  value  of  this 
index  is  therefore  apparent 

4  The  decennial  indexes  of  all  standard 
historical  and  scientific  periodicals 
have  won  high  appreciation  from 
those  who  use  the  materials  saved 
in  the  volumes. 

4  There  are  still  available  for  librar- 
ies and  collectors  a  few  complete 
sets  of  the  •'Washington  Historical 
Quarterly*'  at  prices  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  number. 


q  Volume  XI  will  begin  with  the 
January  number  which  will  contain 
special  articles,  documents,  book 
reviews  and  compilations  of 
torical  value. 


fl  The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this 
October  number  was  occasioned  by 
the  printers*  strike. 
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C  Volume  XL  is  completed  with  this  issue 
•and  the  usual  title  page  and  index  are 
provided  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  bind  the  files. 

C  As  promised  in  the  last  issue»  the  second 
article  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Library  School  is  presented.  Mr. 
Leechman^s  Bibliography  will  prove 
helpful  to  all  future  writers  who  study 
the  Indians  of  Pugef  Sound. 

C  There  is  a  singular  dearth  of  material 
about  Judge  E.  D.  Oliphanl,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  District  Court  of  Wash- 
ington  Territory  by  President  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Babb^s  article  in  this  issue  is  the  only 
biography  of  Judge  Oliphant  known  to 
have  been  published  in  the  northwest 


*C  Corrections  of  the  items  in  the  articles 
on  "Origin  of  Washington  Geographic 
Names"  are  requested  and  welcomed. 
Such  corrections  are  to  be  used  m  the 
permanent  volume  to  be  published  later. 


C  Those  interested  in  Washington's  mili- 
tary history  will  prize  the  letter  of 
George  Gibbs  in  the  last  issue  and  the 
article  by  William  S.  Lewis  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


